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irt.  I.-FLOBIfii 

The  adfentarea^f  Nur&eE  and  the  romantic  wuiderings  of  Ponce 
it  Ltoa  uid  De  Soto,  in  search  of  ths  perpetuoJ  spring  and  the  fabled 
UMs  of  gold ;  the  bnccaneering  of  the  English ;  the  wars  waged  with 
Ogjetliarpe  by  the  Spaniards;  and  more  recently  its  long  and  bloodj 
Udiu  wan,  nare  given  to  Florida  a  greater  historical  interest  thau 
WadM  to  anj  other  portion  of  onr  country.  But  as  one  of  the 
jtBUMt  fiatere  of  onr  confudentcy,  but  little  is  known  of  her  topo- 
MBj,  resoorcea  and  productions.  Fcnineulateil  jVom  almost  tdl 
oterMime  with  other  States,  she  lies  out  of  the  great  thoroughfare  of  , 
taTel,  attd  while  the  couimerce  of  the  great  West  sweeps  around  her 
Anna,  thej  are  looked  upon  but  as  so  many  dangerous  reefs  and 
n^a,  tbrealening  destruction  to  the  mariner.  It  is  our  aim,  in  the 
UlowiDg  article,  to  give  Bome  idea  of  the  prcKnt  actual  Et»te  and 
ttulilioa  of  Florida. 

Tbc  peculiar  outline  of  its  coast  has  probably  rendered  its  general 
Atpt  sad  poeition  bmiliar  to  every  one — having  been  eomcwliat  aptly 
mnuired  to  a  reversed  boot.  It  extends  at  right  angles  some  five 
tendred  mUea  west  and  south,  and  has  a  length,  in  its  greatest  eztcn- 
■DD,  of  nearly  ono  thousand  miles  (?) 

m  Kwthem  portion  of  the  Peninsula  is  covered  witli  a  large  abeot 
"(water,  called  tlie  Everglades,  of  immense  extent,  fiUed  with  islands, 
lad  wfaich,  it  is  supposed,  may  ho  rendered  available  by  drainage. 
Tkenitnl  portion  of  the  Peninsula  is  somewhat  clevat«d,  the  high- 
■tponl  bong  about  171  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  gradually  declining 
ImarJs  iIm  coast  on  each  side.     The  portion  of  the  State  between  the 
^ratee  snd   the   Chattahoocbio  rivers,  is  elevated  and  hiUy;  the 
■MiecB  portion  of  the  State  is  level     The  St.  Johns  river,  of  mag- 
■iiecot  jimenaions,  runs  from  south  to  north  upon  the  eastern  side  of     J 
thi  PvBiiuola,  and  debouches   near  the  northeast  boundary  of  the     I 
8Wa;  sBd  the  Snwanee  runs  a  nearly  parallel  course  on  the  west«m  4 
ilia  aHT  tlu  Peninsula,  from  north  to  eouth.  vJ 

Tbe  tent  keUlcment  of  Florida  was  made  at  Ft.  Auguattac,m  l]b^ 
1564 — it  being,  by  fortjr  j&uv,  the  oldest  Bcttlement  in  »li« 
'  AaMt    FeasaeQla  waSseitJed  ia  the  yzsi  1606. 

WOL.    V. — i.  -^ 
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The  archives  of  the  country  during  the  period  of  the  Spanish  rale, 
prior  to  1768,  having  been  removed,  it  is  difficult  now  to  judge  to 
what  extent  the  country  was  settled  previous  to  its  cession  to  Grett 
Britain.  Remains  of  ancient  settlements  are  found  to  a  considerable 
extent  between  the  Suwanee  and  Chattahoochie  rivers;  the  traces  of 
old  roads,  fortifications,  &c.,  are  verv  distinct;  and  gun  barrek 
pottery,  ship  spikes,  &c.,  are  found;  but  the  public  opinion  of  tk 
country  is  rather  inclined  to  the  supposition  that  these  settlemente 
were  made  by  buccaneers,  who,  about  1660,  swarmed  in  the  southern 
seas;  and  the  quantity  of  ship  spikes,  &c.,  found,  seem  to  render  this 
opinion  highly  probable. 

It  is  presumable,  therefore,  from  the  known  inertness  of  the  Span- 
ish character,  and  the  slight  progress  made  by  them  in  the  settleiaent 
of  new  countries,  that  their  settlement  of  Florida  was  very  limited  in 
extent,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  establishing  a  few  mission 
houses,  they  never  ventured  far  from  the  coast,  and  paid  but  little 
attention  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil. 

In  1763,  the  Flondas  were  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  British  crown. 
The  Spanish  inhabitants  principally  left  the  country,  and  it  soon 
began  to  prosper  under  the  energetic  impulse  communicated  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Efforts  at  settlement  on  a  large  scale  were  inune' 
diately  undertaken.  The  British  Government  gave  extensive  grants 
of  land,  upon  the  condition  of  their  settlement.  Dr.  Tumbull,  in 
connection  with  some  distinguished  gentlemen  in  England,  laid  tiie 
foundation  of  an  extensive  colony  at  New  Smyrna,  and  brought  from 
the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  some  1500  families 
Lord  RoUe,  Gov.  Moultrie,  Earl  of  Beresford  and  others,  established 
settlements;  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  Revolution, 
large  numbers  of  loyalists  came  into  the  country  from  Georgia  and 
Carolina. 

The  exports  of  Florida  in  1780,  reached  40,000  barrels  of  naval 
stores.  One  of  the  principal  articles  of  cultivation  seems  to  have 
been  Indigo;  and  it  is  said  that  the  indigo  of  Florida  brought  the 
hi^est  price  in  the  London  market. 

The  British  possession  of  the  country  continued  but  twenty  years : 
but  during  that  period^  more  was  effected  in  settling  and  imprt)ving 
the  country,  than  in  its  two  hundred  years  of  occupation  ny  the 
Spaniards. 

But  unfortunately  for  Florida,  in  1783,  the  province  was  re-ceded 
by  Great  Britain  to  Spain;  and  the  English  population,  which  in 
1778,  in  East  Florida  alone,  numbered  over  13,000,  principally  left 
t  c  country  and  went  to  tlie  adjoining  American  States.  From  that 
leriod  to  its  cession  to  the  United  States  in  1821 — a  period  of  about 
forty  years — it  languished  and  struggled  along  with  difficulty;  the 
cdwvation  of  the  country  neglected;  the  English  settlements  having 
been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin ;  and  at  no  time  during  this  period  wie 
the  population,  in  both  the  Floridas,  estimated  at  over  10,000 — a 
large  portion  of  whom  lived  in  town,  or  were  hangers-on  of  the  Otyr- 
emment. 

'    The  Spanish  population,  to  a  considerable  extent^  left  the  countrj 
mpon  its  ocssim  to  the  United  States,  and  immigration  began  to  fi<m' 
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rapidly ;  but  tho  unsarve jed  state  of  the  couutry,  the  uncertahity 
land  titles,  most  injadiciously  involved  in  litigation  by  the  Govern- 
it,  militated  against  its  settlement ;  and  the  fierce  and  turbulent 
lian  race,  who  had  made  it  a  battle  ground  for  over  two  hundred 
I  fifty  years,  and  who  had  never  been  conquered,  and  had  no  egress 
n  their  peninsular  home,  occupied  the  best  lands  of  the  State. 
dering  it  impossible  to  obtain  them.  But  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these 
taclea,  a  considerable  population  planted  themselves  in  the  countr}'. 
e  Territory  was  just  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of  its  American 
apation^  when  the  desolating  Indian  war  broke  out  in  1835,  and 
itinued  for  seven  long  years — rendering  all  habitations  out  of  the 
lits  of  the  occupied  parts  insecure,  and  destroying  all  the  improve- 
nts  which  had  been  undertaken.  In  1842  this  war  terminated — 
1  the  Seminoles,  after  a  struggle  of  nearly  300  years,  were  forced 
yield  to  their  destiny,  and  were  nearly  all  transferred  beyond  the 
Lisissippi. 

Thus  itte  population  of  Florida  had,  up  to  1842,  undergone  four 
tire  revolutions;  ahd  after  having  been  f^ettlcd  by  the  European 
ee  for  two  hundred  and  eighty  years,  was  forced  to  begin  anew  the 
ttlement  of  the  country — a  series  of  disasters  unparalleled  in  the 
story  of  America. 

Since  1842,  the  actual  settlement  of  the  country  has  commenced, 
id -progressed  with  reasonable  rapidity,  the  present  population  being 
robably  about  one  hundred  thousand. 

The  health  of  Florida  will  very  favorably  compare  with  any  other 
ortion  of  the  Union — ^having  no  diseases  except  slight  fevers,  and 
lit  concomitant  of  all  new  countries,  fever  and  ague  The  ratio  of 
mortality  is  believed  to  be  unusually  small;  while  many  instances  of 
reit  longevity  are  presented. 

The  lands  of  Florida  are  almost  5?/i  generis^  and  are  very  curiously 
istributed,  and  may  bo  designated  as  High  Hammock,  Low  Ham- 
joek.  Swamp,  Savanna,  and  the  different  qualities  of  pine  land. 
Hish  Hammock  is  iLsually  timbered  with  live  oak  and  other  spe- 
iw  of  oak,  magnolia,  laurel,  &c.,  and  is  considered  the  best  descrip- 
m  of  land  for  general  purposes.  Lmv  Hammock,  timbered  with 
ire  oak,  water  oak,  and  subject  to  overflow — usually  needing  drainage, 
ntwhcn  drainerl.  preferred  for  sugar.  Of  this  description  of  land, 
dtiuiring  more  or  less  drainage,  large  bodies  exist  in  the  State.  Sa- 
'inn/i,  on  the  margin  of  streams  and  frequently  in  detached  bodies — 
isually  very  rich  alluviums,  and  8U.sceptible  of  being  cultivated  in  drv 
.•dsr»n<,  and  yi(?l(ling  largely:  ditching  and  dyking  would  render 
5i'r!i  of  it  availa>>le.  Marsh  Savanfuis,  upon  the  borders  of  tidf 
tr.?am.s,  when  reclaimed  arc  very  valuable  for  rice  or  cane — somf* 
v.\\  of  thi.s  description,  upon  the  Tomaka.  having  yielded  above  thre-.* 
^zsbead."^  of  .sugar  to  the  acre.  First  class  pine  lands  are  generally 
Inferred  by  small  planters  to  any  other,  and  they  have  been  fonn«l 
■r«>luctive  and  valuable.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  the  pine  lands 
!  Florida  are  .superior  to  any  pine  lands  in  the  South  for  their 
anility,  yielding  good  crops  in  their  natural  .state,  and  when  troddcu 
'7  cattle,  becoming  equal  to  rich  hammock  luml.  I  have  seen.  l\\\ft 
irly  in  the  season^  cane  having  above  twenty  joints  and  well  maVAtcA, 
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grown  upon  Florida  pine  lands:  and  the  sugar  made  from  sncli  luidi 
is  generally  of  superior  quality.  The  hammock  lands,  when  cleared, 
make  excellent  crops  at  all  seasons. 

The  chief  staple  of  Florida,  at  present,  is  Cotton — the  region  west 
of  the  Suwanee  cultivating  the  Upland,  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  State  producing  Sea  Island,  of  a  quality  bringing  from  20  to  30 
cents  per  pound  the  last  season,  the  coast  usually  producing  the  fint 
quality. 

The  Sugar  Cane  will,  however,  in  a  few  years,  become  the  staple  of 
the  Peninsula,  which,  from  its  climate,  soil  and  facilities,  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  its  cultivation.  It  is  now  cultivated  for  home  coDSomp* 
tion  by  almost  every  planter,  small  and  great;  but  the  expense  of 
machinery,  and  the  time  required^  get  under  way,  has  deterred 
many  from  abandoning  their  cotton  to  raise  caqe. 
I  Previous  to  the  Indian  war,  a  large  number  of  sugar  plantation 
had  been  established  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida,  upon  the  Hali- 
fax, Matanzas,  Tomoka  and  Hillsborough  rivers,  where  the  lands  aie 
principally  the  heaviest  live  oak  hammock,  and  by  their  advantage^ 
ous  situation  upon  navigable  streams,  are  very  suitable  for  cane.  The 
cultivation  was  carried  on  successfully ;  t^nd  had  not  the  Indian  war 
desolated  the  country  and  entirely  broken  up  these  establishmeats, 
the  sugar  crop  of  Florida  would  now  have  been  a  large  one.  The 
interior  of  the  Peninsula  is  well  adapted  to  the  cane,  as  is,  indeed, 
the  whole  Peninsula  extending  southward  from  lat.  30  to  lat  23; 
Florida  approaching  most  nearly  to  the  temperature  of  Cuba  of  any 
part  of  the  South.  Lands  8uitu>le  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  maf 
be  purchased  at  the  present  time  at  very  low  prices,  from  the  Goveni- 
ment  price  of  91  25,  to  85  and  flO  per  acre,  in  private  handi^ 
according  to  their  situation.  Even  tlie  old .  plantations,  with  their 
improvements,  may  now  be  bought  at  from  $5  to  910  per  acre;  bvt 
as  the  country  becomes  settled,  of  course  lands  will  rise  in  value 

Cattle  are  among  the  most  productive  sources  of  income  to  the 
Floridian.  The  vrst  ranges  of  unoccupied  land  give  the  greatest 
abundance  of  perpetual  verdure  and  green  pasture,  and  they  o.ouU< 
in  three  years,  and  may  now  be  purchased  in  any  quantity  at  $5  pel 
head.  Swine  are  equally  ^rofitaole,  requiring  little  care  or  attention 
Horses  and  mules  are  also  raised,  without  care  or  expense. 

Tar  and  Turpentine,  which  were  in  British  times  extensive  artido 

'  export,  have  been  neglected  for  a  long  period ;  but  the  profitable 
rations  of  North  Carolina  have  recently  awakened  renewed  .itieo 
to  this  branch  of  manufacture,  and  shipments  made  from  the  St 
's  last  season,  it  is  said,  have  proved  profitable. 

has  also  been  neglected,  as  a  staple,  since  the  days  of  Britid 

on,  when  it  was  raised  to  a  considerable  extent.     TLc  land 

or  its  cultivation  are  abundant  along  our  rivers  and  stroamfl 

our  population  Lb  sufficiently  dense  to  develop  all  on 

will,  no  doubt,  be  one  of  the  most  important  branches  c 

rs  and  Turtle  aboond  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  tk 
rket  reoeiyea  a  large  portion  of  its  supplies  from  th 
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e  Oak,  Cedar  aod  Pine   of  Florida  are  beooming  valuable  for 

lent.     Tlie  Navy  yards  buvu  drawn  their  aapplio;^  of  Live  Oak, 

IV  yv^n,  ttota  our  forests;  and  the  diminution  aud  high  prices 

'lumber  at  the  North,  are  bringing  our  Yellow  Pine  into  great 

lod,  and  itfl  shipment  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Bong  the  various  misccllaneoua  articles  which  Lave  been  found 
ERd»pted  to  the  country,  may  be  mentioned  tbe  Orange,  Lemon, 
Mna,  Olive,  Hemp,  Falma  Ohristi,  Benne,  Arrow  Koot,  Cassava, 

wa  it  all  in  all,  Florida,  at  the  present  time,  affords  as  good  au 
*  g  to  the  Southern  planter  desirous  of  changing  Li)  location,  aa 
rtion  of  the  Union:  and  indeed  our  partiality  would  lead  us  to 
lat,  talcing  into  view  its  splendid  climate,  tropicu.1  Utitudc,  facility 
rirelcr  communication,  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the  low  price  of 
u  LiDdd,  that  it  affords  stronger  inducements  to  the  prospective  set- 
tlirt.  than  any  other  portion  of  the  South,  and  that  capital  and  enter- 
prise will  make  it  a  great  State, 

Irt  U.-SASDFiCTirKlNG  IDVmAGES  OP  THE  LOWER  OniO. 

Ir,  aa  is  conjectured  by  some,  the  recent  extensive  failures  tn  Great 
BritHn  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  manufacturers  of  cotton, 
imI  to  those  who  as  merchants,  factors  and  bankers,  have  been  con- 
MCted  in  some  shape  with  the  cotton  trade,  it  is  very  clear  that  they 
aanM  bear  up  against  American  competition  any  longer.  If  the 
a^  yncd  of  provi.xions  during  the  last  year  Las  affected  the 
(Boi  of  labar  in  their  factories — which  does  not  appear  from  any 
tkiiig  we  hare  seen  ;  still,  their  remoteness  from  the  raw  material  must 
fa  man!  than  oanntervail  nny  advantages  they  can  ever  have  over  na 
«  the  acoro  of  cheap  labor,  or  the  perfection  of  their  machinery. 
Indeed,  under  the  late  improvements  in  machinery,  the  cost  of  manu- 
ftelving  in  this  oonntry  has  been  greatly  reduced;  added  to  this  the 
WanntiTg  cheapness  of  living,  and,  alioYe  all,  the  price  of  the  raw 

■ "  gW 


the  English  manufacturers  do,  three  thousand 
WUm  of  ocean  transportation — it  is  impossible  that  they  can  ever 
■ftia  eonpete  with  as  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Under  all 
IM  dmiges  of  our  tariff  laws,  our  manufactories  have  been 
Mnfljr  inoreanng,  until  they  have  acquired  a  solidity  which  no 
hnknon  eao  possibly  shake. 

B«t  is  tbc  maoufacture  of  cotton  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  rug- 
ged hOla  of  New  England?  To  the  minds  of  some  of  us,  the  day  ig 
^maag  when  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  will,  so  far  as  this  great  interest 
n  atWMTned.  bear  tlie  same  relation  to  New  England,  that  New  Gng- 
bad  BOW  do«!s  to  Great  Britain.  It  ia  now  settled  iuconteslibly,  that 
ttmam  power,  where  coal  is  cheap,  is  cheaper  than  the  cheapest  water 
•vwtf  fcr  Nopelling  machinery  TLis,  then,  is  our  position  in  the 
wwt  Tbs  great  Illinois  coal  field  tnuehcs  and  crosses  the  OUvo 
fwer,  oy  100  miles  below  Loaisrille.  There,  on  either  the  Kentacltj 
•w  ImkmtM  aide,  tor  oae  hnodred  miles,  may  bo  found  largo  iiaa,&l\t\ait| 
'"*-9U*AeMi^  autm  piirpoaos,  whicli  may  bo  had  ul  ' 
•^twllw  tfm.t^  *.„  "'■^t*per  bushel      In    New    Eng\ 
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wluTC  steam  power  is  used — and  that  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  moA 
extensive  and  recently  erected  factories — ^the  cost  of  coal  is,  on  an 
average,  full  20  centfi  per  bushel ;  making  a  difierence  in  our  favor,  in 
this  single  important  item,  of  fall  three  hundred  per  cent.  Hereon 
the  Ohio  river  we  are  within  ear-shot  of  the  cotton-fields  of  TeimeB- 
see,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas — on  a  river  navigable  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year — where  provisions  are,  and  always  will  be,  cheaper 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  JJnit^d  States — in  a  perfectly  healtliT 
I>osition,  and  as  far  south  as  is  compatible  with  this  important  conaa* 
eration.  Add  to  tliis  that  we  are  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Mim 
sippi  Valley,  where  our  market  for  the  manufactured  article  is  knowB 
to  be  the  best  in  this  country.  With  these  manifest  advantages  om 
New  England,  why  should  we  go  there  for  our  manufactured  cottoBBl 
Or,  rather,  why  should  we  not  avail  ourselves  of  our  superior  position 
and  resources,  and  supply  the  markets  of  the  world  with  cotton 
fabrics?  Nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that,  for  the  manufacture  of  ttwi 
and  /icmp  we  possess  the  same  natural  advantages,  viz :  the  raw  tna 
tericU  ajid  the  moving  2)oiver. 

Allow  me  to  make  another  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  tin 
South.  It  is  certain  that,  at  no  distant  day,  a  railroad  communicatioi 
will  be  established  between  the  Northern  Atlantic  cities  and  the  navi 
gable  waters  of  the  West.  This  noble  scheme  of  internal  oommuBi 
cation  will  connect  the  whole  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  tk 
Southern  Atlantic  sea-board;  and  when  that  is  accomplished,  ii 
rc(}uires  no  prophet  to  foresee  that  the  commanding  ascendane] 
•.>f  the  Northern  cities  in  the  business  of  foreign  importations  am 
internal  commerce,  must  be  greatly  impaired.  It  is  impossible! 
estimate  the  effect  which  the  opening  of  such  a  direct  communicatioi 
will  have  upon  all  the  relations  of  the  South  and  West.  Is  it  nol 
then,  in  the  present  and  prospective  condition  of  the  cotton  tradi 
and  of  cotton  manufactures,  also  clearly  the  policy  of  the  South  t 
foster  the  establishment  of  manufactories  of  otton,  iron  and  hem] 
on  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi?  Not  by  the  enactment  of  Ti 
riff  laws  for  protection — for  Nature  has  given  all  the  protcctic 
]iecessary — but  by  the  investment  of  a  portion  of  her  surplus  capit 
in  these  enterprises,  whereby  she  will  enlarge  her  market  at  home  € 
the  product  of  her  cotton  fields,  and,  in  time,  link  indissolubly  t 
;;cther  those  great  interests  of  cotton  production  and  cotton  man 
facture?  Connected  as  wc  are  by  an  immense  extent  of  navigal 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  our  geographical  affiniti 
:ire  all-powerful:  and  if,  superadded  to  these,  our  interests  are  ooi 
bined  by  the  system  of  policy  to  which  I  have  alluded,  no  agitatio 
growing  out  of  Southern  institutions  can  ever  disturb  this  power! 
sympathy.  The  Western  free  States,  -  in  the  angry  controversies  1 
I  ween  the  North  and  the  South,  so  much  to  be  deplored,  occu; 
vrutral  ground ;  but  Nature,  by  those  powerful  arteries  of  commcri 
OUT  noble  rivers,  and  by  those  immense  coal  fields  which  lie  along  t 
houthem  boundaries  of  the  free  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  ai 
which,  with  the  cotton  of  the  South,  constitute  the  pcJntlum  of  t 
most  important  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country,  must  forev< 
with  preponderatijift  force,  tkroi?  the  "Weat  wkd  iVi^  ^ouVVl  \ic)Q<^\heT. 
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Art.  Ill— PUBLIC  U\BS  ACIll'lBEB  BY  TBEiTY,  ETC. 

CKITED  STATES  TOR   A5CER- 
ES,    AM)    CLAIMS   TO   LAKS, 

»rniT,<«  THE  roBWEH  possebs^ioss  of  oreat  eilitain,  fsance  asd 

,    RIBSBQtEST   TO    THEIR    OCCCPATIO.I    Br    THE     UNITED    (FTATES. 

file  af^ndjcaiton  cif  claims  to  lands  lying  wiihin  lemUirira  comtuered  orpui^ 

ckwd  miin  a  foivifo  pover,  is  ever  une  of  llie  laoet  perpTeiing  anil  dil^nll 

ibat  can  he  Iwoughi  before  ibc  Judiciary  of  a  tounliy.    Our  own  cxpe- 


rfcaoe  ba>  been  quite  suilicieDt  upon  this  point,  to  go  no  lurther.  We  hare 
ikpofht  >>  an  appropriaie  Kuhjccl  far  on  article  in  our  Revieir,  and  are  delighted 
Aai  our  Able  fnend,  Dr.  Monctte,  of  Miw^jMippi,  has  cun-iented  to  preture  it  iu 
At  daboixte  manner  now  presented  lo  ibe  reader.  Henceforward  mere  will 
•file  utkn  i|DMions,  and  dinirulties  o(  ■  like  nature,  riiaiild  Ibere  be  any  aeqai- 
illitaM  uf  land  Krowiug  out  of  the  IMexican  war — and  we  oaghl  in  »>me  sort  to  be 
pRptted  in  advance  fur  their  diecuH-ion.    Ea  C<itL  Kct, 

Tire  first  portion  of  the  Weatem  territory  scijuired  bj  the  United 
SikU*  (rota  Great  Britain,  which  called  for  the  interpoeitioo  of  Con- 
frcH)  for  the  adjostment  of  land  claims  growing  out  of  fnreign  jtiris- 
3k4km,  was  that  of  the  NtUcfuz  District  of  West  Florida. 

Tbe  murender  of  this  country  by  his  Catholie  Majeaty,  left  the ' 
wfc.iJi*»«.  embarrafieed  by  conflicting  pri\'atc  land  claims  derived 
b«  dilerent  Governments,  while  it  was  not  free  from  conflicting 
4wM  aa  10  the  State  sovereignty  itfelf  Although  the  country  had 
hm  onaiiised  into  the  Mississippi  Territory,  tlie  State  of  Georgia 
daimtta  tbo  sovereignty  of  all  the  territory  north  of  the  3  tst  degree 
tflatilttde,  westward  to  the  JMississippi ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
atthrf  April,  1602,  that  the  State  of  Georgia,  by  the  "Articles  of 
igntattat  and  Ceasion,"  relinquished  her  claim  to  the  United  Slates, 
ii  tonndeialion  of  one  million,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
In.  The  United  States  subsequently  proceeded  to  adjud^te  private 
diiw  omaoaling  from  either  English,  Spanifih  or  Georgia  eonceaaions 
Wj  made  jirior  to  '2Tth  October,  1 795,  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of 
XMrid.  wUieh  provided  for  its  surrender  to  the  United  States. 

The  first  pwviaion  by  Congress  was  Ati  act  fegulating  iXTattii  of 
hni,  a>td  providing  for  the  disposal  of  the  lands  of  the  United 
SMa  ttndh  ef  the  SUite  <f  Tennessee;  approved  ^larch  3d,  1803. 

Tfci»  wt  provided  for  two  Boards  of  Commissioners,  attached  to 
tn  l«aad  Districts,  with  authority  to  examine  and  aJjudicate  all 
iriiMe  lapd  elatms  emanating  from  either  of  the  Governments  above 
■uieiaud,  agreeably  to  tlie  laws,  customs  and  nsages  of  the  same. 

Ibmfr-tt  aectiou  of  the  act  provided  that  ai\  heads  offnmiJies 
■taftDjr  rvsident  in  the  country,  holding  claims  in  virtue  either  of 
■■flcM  gratits,  or  orders  of  survey,  emanating  from  the  English, 
t^mih  or  Georgia  Governments  prior  to  October  27,  1795,  for  land 
'  to*h>El)  ihr  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished,  should  be  cotifirmcd 
t«  Iknr  uTcral  titles. 

T\te  nrvnd  section  provided  for  settlement  riphls  to  those  actual 
iakkUtanta  who  were  without  such  titles;  granting  to  every  poTwm 
UVMy-nM  years  of  age,  who  ttctuuliy  I'jiliutited   and  culliv&ted  UTiv 
hmifcaae30tidayof:^areh.  /?i'7— lie  day  on  which  ibe  SvanA 
-^0rmetated  this  portion  of  the  wuntry — a  tract  ot  UnA 
MO  acres,  to  include  their  improv^mcut  M 
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The  third  section  prorided  a  pre-emption,  right  to  all  penoni^ 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  occupied  and  cultivated  lands,  (not  secorei 
by  either  of  the  i^t  or  second  section)  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1803, 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  said  act 

The  period  allowed  fbr  the  presentation  of  elaims  was  limited  to 
the  31st  of  March,  1804,  but  was  subsequently  extended  by  CongioB. 

The  Bgard  of  Commissioners  for  the  District  west  of  Fearl  rireK, 
consisted  of  Thomas  Bodney  and  Robert  Williams,  eommissicnen, 
and  Edward  Tomer,  Becorder.  This  Board  conyened  in  the  town  d 
Washington,  Adams  county,  and  continued  to  reeeiye  and  adjudioste 
cUinu  until  the  3d  of  July,  1807,  when  it  adjourned  finally,  haying 
adjudicated  no  less  than  ttoo  tjiousand  and  ninety  claims^  besides  s 
number  of  British  grants  -which  were  not  acted  |ipon  by  the  Board, 
and  which  were  held  as  conflicting  claims  to  lands  in  the  Natehei 
Districtjuntil  finally  adjudicated  by  the  Federal  Court,  in  1824.  (1) 

The  Board  fbr  the  IHstrict  east  of  Pearl  riyer  conyened  at  Fort 
Stoddart,  on  the  Mobile  riyor,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1804,  and  con- 
sisted of  Ephraim  Kirby  and  Robert  Carter  Nicholas,  eommiasioiien^ 
and  Bobert  Chambers,  Recorder.  This  Board  continued  its  sesnoii 
until  September  21,  1805,  when  it  finally  adjourned,  haying  adjodi- 
oated  tioo  hundred  and  ^evefUy-six  claims. 

The  subscauent  disposition  of  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Territoiy, 
was  regulatea  by  laws  of  Congress,  through  the  General  Land  OfiM 
and  the  District  Offices,  and  claimants  were  quieted  in  their  litkft 
until  the  year  1824 — ^whcn  the  holders  of  certain  British  patent^ 
through  their  agent,  Seth  Hunt,  instituted  suit  in  the  District  Federal 
Court  at  Natchez,  in  order  to  test  the  yalidity  of  the  British  jpatenti 
issued  by  the  Goyemor  of  West  Florida,  north  of  the  ori^al  south- 
ern limit  of  Georgia.  The  Court  decreed  such  grants  null  and  yoid; 
and  the  question  of  title  in  the  Natchez  District  became  settled  for- 
•vcr  as  regards  foreign  grants.  (2) 

II.    IN  THE  ILLINOIS  COUNTRY. 

The  Illinois  country,  prior  to  its  occupancy  by  the  United  StateSi 
had  been  successiyely  under  the  dominion  of  France  and  Great  Brii* 
ain;  and  each  power  had  exercised  ciyil  and  military  jurisdiction 
oyer  a  few  dependant  settlements,  sparsely  distributed  oyer  a  wide 
extent  of  country,  lyinff  chiefly  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  immediate  tributaries.  These  isolated  settlemenla 
comprised  the  residence  of  the  early  French  colonies,  which  fini 
penetrated  the  Illinois  country  from  Canada,  and  subsequently  estab- 
lished the  dominion  of  France  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Deserted 
by  their  associates  and  countrymen,  who  still  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
rrancc,  they  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain, 
(luictly  resigning  thcmselyes  to  the  fiite  of  war.  But  scarcely  had 
tae  English  authority  been  established  oyer  them,  and  their  fears  of 

(1)  Records  of  Land  Office  at  Washington,  Miss. 

(2)  Wheaton's  Reports,  pp.  '533  to  530.  Also,  Walker's  Reports  of  the  Su- 
pnme  Court  of  Mississippi,  pp.  58,  53,  &c.  Also,  American  State  papers,  F%^ 
ncLamis. 
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a  domination  dispelled,  nheo  a  new  enemy  assailed  them,  and 
K  of  war  again  placed  tbcm  at  variance  with  their  English  . 
•%.  Hence,  before  they  had  in  any  measure  lost  their  national  I 
p  and  cnstoma,  or  had  in  an;  wiite  adopted  tlioso  of  their  EngUali 
I,  ihej  found  themselves  nominally  and  in  fact,  citizens  of 
|TBil«d  8tat«3 — released  from  the  military  domination  of  British 
Titi«9,  but  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  A 
I  more  brought  another  political  change,  and'^hoy  found 
98  under  the  exclusive  juriadiction  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
d  aaaociatcd  with  the  rude,  active,  enterprising  pioneer  of  the 
^  preeung  forward  into  all  the  remote  settlements,  in  quest  of 
B  trkffic  and  land  speculation. 

1  to  their  land  titles,  the  original  French  inhabitants  of 


;  and  St,  Clair,  from    1790  to   I 


•J'?? 


The  greater  number  of  them  holding  olaima  and  ii 

to  lands,  derived  either  from  the  French   or  Eugliah 

the  treaty  of  1783,  or  based  upon  acts  of  Oon- 

lawa  of  Virginia  subsequently,  it  became  a  matter  of 

that  the  Talidity  of  tlieir  ctaima  and  titles  should  bo 

proper  authorities,   so  that  they  might  be  quieted  in 

e  cLuma.     For  this  purpose  two  aota  of  Congress  were 

n  tiie  year  1 783 — one  approved  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  the 

OD  (fa«  28th  of  August,  Doth  designed  for  their  relief     The 

*  oriaed  the  Governor  of  the  NorthwestOTn  Territory  to  eiam- 

eonfinn  temporarily  all  claims  and  titles  legally  derived 

lh«  French,  English  or  American  authorities.     The  secrmd  pro- 

fcr  the  "  allowanoe  of  settlement  rig/Us  of  400  acres  to  all  such 

on  or  before  the  close  of  the  year   1783,  acknowledged  and 

themselves  citioens  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them." 

h  utoatcd  five  or  six  hundred  miles  &om  the  lieat  of  the 

Qoremment,  numerous  applicants  filed  their  claims  with 

iTDOT  for  examination  and  confirmation,  as  oomlng  within  the 

Qcmt«mplated  by  the  acts  of  Congress.     Although  unskilled 

ly  of  the  pre-requisites  for  a  profound  investigation  of  these 

OoYeroor  St.    Clair  did  not  hesitate  in  the  exercise  of  his 

iva,  by  a  summary  adjudication  in  favor  of  numerous  claims 

hands  of  speculators  and  land-jobbers,  and  which  were  subse- 

■djudged    to  be  spurious.     In  many  cases,  not  fully  oompre- 

tbe  subordinate  nature  of  his  powers,  he  proceeded  in  an 

manner  with    hia   adjudications,   greatly  prejudicing    the 

of  the  Qovernment,  and  promoting  the  improper  views  of 

m.  (3)     vkt  he  persisted  in  the  exercise  of  his  preroga- 

adjudications,  in  the  county  of  Wayne,  and  within  the 

,  even  8fl«r  his  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  the  pre- 

Ohio.     During  this  period,  claims  of  every  shade 

e  admitted  and  confirmed  in  such  numbers,  and  a 

with  BO  little  claim  to  law  and  justice,  that  the 

. .    of  his   decisions  were  unoeremoneously  leveTS&i  Vj 

i£and  ComiaisBioners  tea  years  afterward. 
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Among  the  confirmations  of  Grovernor  St  Clair,  was  the  alleged 
grant  of  John  Wilkins,  British  commandant  of  the  Illinois  coontry, 
lated  April  22,  1769,  made  in  favor  of  John  Baynton,  Samuel  Whar- 
ton and  George  Morgan,  for  13,980  acres,  and  confirmed  by  the  Got- 
jrnor's  patent,  dated  August  12,  1800.     This  claim,  when  thus  cos- 
firmed,  was  the  joint  property  of  John  Edgar  and  John  Murray  Si 
Clair,  son  of  the  Governor,  and  covered  some  of  the  finest  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  Prairie  du  Bocher,  northwest  of  Kaskaskia.     Belathfe 
to  this  claim,  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  in  1810,  reported  against 
its  confirmation,  observing,   'Hhat  under  the  circumstances,  U  this 
instrument  is  to  be  taken  as  a  Govemcr^s  patent^  and  if  this  Board 
be  possessed  of  authority  to^  express  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  thej 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  it:  that  tJic  Governor  has  transcended  hu 
paipers ;  tJiat  the  grant  has  been  improperly  obtained^  and  is(f  no 
validity^  (4) 

Duriuff  the  French  dominion,  comparativelv  few  grants  of  land 
were  made  to  individuafs  beyond  the  limits  of  the  village  concessions; 
and  many  of  these  were  abiEindoned  on  the  change  of  Grovemment 
The  English  Government,  during  their  brief  command,  were  vested 
with  auwority  to  make  the  ordinary  grants  to  actual  settlers,  and  to  a 
certain  class  of  meritorious  soldiers  and  officers,  designated  in  the 
noted  proclamation  of  October  7,  1763.  So  fi&r  as  the  English  com- 
mandants in  the  Illinois  country  were  governed  in  their  grants  or 
concessions  by  the  laws  and  regulations  provided  for  the  Provindal 
Governments,  their  grants  and  concessions  were  good  and  valid — ^but 
no  further. 

Under  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  no  commandant  had  authority 
to  grant  or  appropriate  public  lands  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  indi- 
viduals, otherwise  than  was  provided  by  law,  for  military  service  in 
defence  of  the  country.  Warrants  for  the  occupancy  of  wild  lands  in 
Virginia  were  confined  exclusively  to  location  within  the  regular  State 
boundary. 

Subsequent  to  the  extension  of  the  Federal  Government  over  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  bounties  of  land  for  military  service  were 
allowed  by  acts  of  Congress  for  such  as  served  in  the  local  militia,  for 
the  defence  of  the  settlements  against  Indian  hostility. 

Such  were  the  grounds  for  land  claims  in  the  Illinois  and  Wabash 
countries;  and  such  was  the  extent  and  material  presented  to  land 
jobbers  and  speculators,  for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  faculties  in 
securing  large  bodies  of  the  finest  lands  in  this  portion  of  the  Indiana 
and  Illinois  Territories.  Nor  could  it  reasonably  be  expected  that 
Grovernor  St.  Clair,  engaged  with  the  multifarious  duties  of  his  office, 
should  have  been  able,  in  the  adjudication  of  the  numerous  claims 
submitted  for  his  decision,  to  scrutinize  all  the  possible  sources  of 
fraud  so  intimately  blended  in  the  majority  of  them,  or  that  he  should 
have  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  former  taws,  usages  and 
customs,  which  reflated  the  official  acts  of  the  English  or  French 
authorities,  or  of  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  of  Congress,  which  mieht 
bear  upon  such  claims.     Hence  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  that 

C4)  American  State  Papers— PtiMtc  Lands,    Vol.  n,  p.  906. 
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the  numercmB  ckimB  presented,  he  should  have  allowed  and 
ed  a  large  proportion  which  were  firandnlent  in  tiieir  nature 
eption,  urged  and  snpported  as  they  were  by  wealthy  traders 
Mmlators,  and  sustained  by  their  sabordinatee,  as  nnscmpaloas 
iselyes.  Tet  the  fiunlity  with  which  confirmation  of  huia  tides , 
liained  from  Gov.  St  Olair  was  sach,  that  speonlators  and  land 

became  emboldened  in  their  attempts  to  establish  other 
which  were  frandnlent  in  their  inception,  and  without  idiadow 
dation  in  law  or  justice;  claims  which  originated  in  forgery, 
re  supported  h^  j^ijury  and  erery  species  ot  corruption. 
Nmcessions  or  mcipient  mnts  of  land  by  the  French  authori- 
or  to  the  peace  of  1763,  had  been  made  to  a  few  &vorod  indi- 
f  who  introduced  emigrants  under  the  patronage  and  protection' 
[thy  prc^rietors,  deriving  their  grants  f^m  the  crown,  for  the 
hment  of  colonies.  In  this  manner  were  made  most  of  the 
ents  at  Detroit,  as  well  as  at  Yincjennes,  Kaahashia,  and  other 
I  unon  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  die  Illinois.  Large  fpwnts 
s  uuB  manner,  subjected  the  proprietors  to  all  the  remiisriions, 
brfeitures,  alienations  and  quit-rents  pertaining  to  uie  feudal 
I  of  Europe/  In  some  instihoes  the  British  commandants  sub- 
ikj  promised  a  discharge  firom  thes^forfbitures,  in  consideration 
id  serrioe  and  labor  upon  the  public  works,  under  the  English 
m.  (5) 

tts  were  but  rarely  made  by  the  British  commandants  in  the 
eonntry;  at  least,  if  made,  they  were  not  in  conformity  with 
ig's  proclamation  of  October  7,  1763,  and  the  subsequent  ordi- 
;  and  all  grants  or  concessions  made  contrary  to  these,  were 
d  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  as  were  also  purchases  made 
viduals  or  associations  from  the  native  tribes.     Yet  numerous 

grants  for  large  bodies  of  land  in  the  Illinois  country  and 
le  Wabash,  purporting  to  have  been  made  by  the  several  British 
ftdants  of  those  districts,  were  presented  to  Gevemor  St.  Olair 
&rmation  prior  to  the  year  1800;  and  strange  as  it-may  appear, 

15  the  influence  exerted  by  favorite  speculators  and  land-jobbers 

16  Governor,  that  he  continued,  up  to  the  last  day  of  his  juris- 
over  the  Indiana  Territory,  to  ratify  and  confirm  these  spurious 
which  had  already  multiplied  to  more  than  three  hundred^  in 
tds  of  corrupt  men  and  designing  speculators.  (2)  A  few  sim- 
ifirmations  were  subsequently  made  by  his  successor,  GU>vemor 
m.  prior  to  the  year  1804. 

IS  not  until  the  year  1804,  that  effectual  measures  were  taken 
gres*H,  for  a  thorough  examination  and  final  adjudication  of  the 
us  ''claims  to  land,"  which  were  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
[venturers  as  had  found  their  way  into  the  remote  portions  of 
diana  Territory,  and  especially  in  the  District  of  Kaskaskia. 
St  measure  to  effect  this  object,  was  the  passage  of  an  act  enti- 
An  art  making  provision  for  Hic  disposal  of  the  public  lafuls 
bidiana  Tcrritary^  and  for  other  purposes ;^^  approved  March 

merican  State  T^zpers^/^u^/c  Laru/f.     Vol.  I,  p.  197,  col.  1,  folio  cd. 
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26,  1804.  This  act  prorided  for  the  regukr  survey  of  all  the  pdUie 
lands,  (to  which  the  Indian  title  then  was,  or  might  thereafter  be 
extinguished)  into  regular  square  sections  of  640  acres,  arranged  in 
regular  townships,  each  six  miles  square,  wherein  should  be  designated 
all  private  claims^  or  grants  to  land,  which  should  be  finally  recogniied 
by  Congress.  For  the  accomplishment  bf  this  obieot,  the  act  fiuilter 
provided  for  the  organisation  of  ^a  Surveyor  General^s  Office^  vA 
^  three  District  Land  Offices^  The  Land  Offices,  each  with  a  Beg^ 
ter  and  Receiver,  were  located  at  Detroit,  Yincennes  and  Kaskasktt. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  and  extent  of  private  cUumfl  ii 
each  of  these  Districts,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  attached  to 
each  Land  Office,  with  full  powers  to  receive,  examine,  adjudicate  vA 
decide  upon  all  claims  presented,  whether  derived  from  French  cr 
English  grants  and  concessions,  or  derived  in  virtue  of  any  aet  of 
Congress.     The  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  confirm  ul  con- 
plete  titles  and  private  claims  to  land,  in  virtue  of  any  hgal  grait 
or  concession,  made  by  the  French  autnorities,  prior  to  the  10th  dn  \ 
of  February,   1763,  or  by  the  British  authorities  subsequently  vA 
mior  to  September  3d,  1783;  or  in  virtue  of  any  resolution  or  aot  rf  ^ 
Congress  subsequent  to  the  treatvof  1783;  provided  the  said  daa  . 
were  duly  iUed  and  recorded  in  tne  office  of  the  Register  of  the  B»  , 
triot  in  which  the  land  was  situated,  together  with  its  nature,  exteail^ 
and  any  written  evidence  in  support  of  the  same,  on  or  before  the  fiitt 
day  of  February,  1805.  •  .  - 

The  Commissioners  attached  to  each  Land  Office  were  requiie^  , 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1805,  to  enter  upon  the  csiMir .. 
ination  and  adjudication  of  all  claims  duly  filed  with  the  RegiafeOii^ 
and  to  report  tneir  decisions  upon  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  t»:'-. 
Congress  for  tJieir  final  canfinnation  or  rejection  of  said  claims.  (6) 

In  their  report  ci  adjudicated  claims,  the  commissioners  were  n-  ^ 
quired  to  arrange  them  under  the  following  classes,  vis:  Ist,  thott  ' 
which  were  unequivocally  recommended  for  eonfirmation,  and  ftr  ' 
which  certificates  were  issued  to  the  holders;  2d,  those  which  in  equi^ 
ought  to  be  confirmed;  and,  3d,  those  which  were  fraudulent,  ana 
which  aught  not  to  be  confirmed. 

The  claims  which  had  formerly  been  confirmed  temporarily  by  the 
Gh)vemors  of  the  Northwestern  and  Indiana  Territories,  were  like*: 
wise  subjected  to  the  final  adjudication  of  the  Commissioners,  as  other 
cases. 

The  passage  of  this  act  gave  a  new  impulse  to  land-jobbers  aai* 
speculators,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  numerous  spurious  titbt^ 
and  fraudulent  claims,  for  the  adjudication  of  the  CommissionenM' 
when  they  should  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  office.  To  carry  cnki 
their  purpose  of  securing  the  confirmation  of  their  claims  and  &eli*v 
tious  titles,  the  speculators  associated  themselves  into  a  combination  ' 
to  resist  and  defeat  the  ends  of  iustice,  and  to  defraud  the  Qovem-;;' 
mont  out  of  large  bodies  of  public  lands.  At  the  head  of  this  oop- 
bination  were  adventurers  who  had  been  long  in  advance  of  the  whil».' 
settlements,  in  the  capacity  of  Indian  traders,  agents  and  speculatoc% . 

(6)  LandUtwB  of  the  United  States,  pp.  495,  MS. 
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in  modes,  forms  and  nsages,  for  preparing  inchoate  land  titles 
the  French,  Spanish,  English  and  American  Oovemments  re- 
ely.  Aided  and  abetted  in  their  designs  by  unprincipled  men 
oomplices,  thej  gave  ample  latitude  to  their  schemes  of  specn- 
Among  them  were  men  who  did  not  confine  their  operations 
J  the  Illinois  country,  but  equally  to  Upper  and  Lower  Louis- 
nd  whose  trading  operations  extended  to  the  whole  of  Lower 
ina,  Florida,  and  even  to  Texas.  Hence  it  was  that  Major 
rt,  early  in  1805,  while  Governor  of  Upper  Loui^ana,  gave  no- 
the  Federal  Government  that  ^'he  had  become  ^prised  of  a 
HIS  combination,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  Federal  Gov- 
t  of  immense  quantities  of  valuable  lands  in  the  Illinois 
',  by  means  of  spurious  and  factitious  claims,  contemplated  by 
loa  individuals,  capitalists  and  traders,  who  had  flocked  to  that 
region.  At  the  bottom  of  the  conspiracy  was  suspected  a  man 
name  of  M*******,  who  had  been  actively  concerned  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  who  at  that  time  commanded  a  post  near  New 

I.  (7) 

mat  field  of  operations  was  Kaskaskia,  the  location  of  the 
O^ce  for  the  Illinois  countrv.      The  commissioners  for  this 
were  Michael  Jones  and  E.  Bacchus — ^both  men  of  known 
B  and  unimpeachable  integrity  in  the  discharge  of  their  official^ 

oommissioners  entered  upon  the  responsible  duties  of  their 
md  continued  in  the  laborious,  vexatious  and  hazardous  exer- 
the  same  during  the  course  of  three  years,  when  they  made 
nal  report  to  the  Secretary  of  .the  Treasury,  on  the  31st  of 
)er,  1809 :  having  examined  and  adjudicated  nO  less  than  ttvo 
\d  three  hundred  and  eiglUy  claims ! 
e  claims  were  alleged  to  have  been  derived  from  the  following 

vix: 

Ancient  grants^  legally  made  by  the  French  and  English  au- 
s,  comprising  one  hundred  ami  eleven  claims — of  which  forty- 
sre  confirmed,  and  forty-om^  rejected.  (8) 
^kUlemenZ  rights,  under  the  laws  of  Virginia,  or  those  of  Con- 
ach  for  400  acres,  comprising  seven  hundred  and  ticeniy 
Of  these,  t\oo  hundred  and  sixty  were  confirmed,  and  four 
i  and  sixty  were  rejected  for  gross  fraud  and  perjury. 
Donations,  of  400  acres  and   militia  service,  to  the  heads  of 

residing  in  the  Illinois  country  at  the  conquest  by  Virginia, 
je  peace  of  1783,  comprising  eight  hundred  and  sixty -six 
-of  which  two  hundred  and  eighty-siz  were  confirmer,  and 
dred  and  eighty  iccre  rejected,  for  gross  fraud  a?id  prrjury 
!y  etyry  case. 

ig  the  claims  rejected  by  the  couimissioners,  were  no  les.**  tlian 
dred  which  had  been  iippropcrly  confirmed  by  Governor  8t. 

d>  is  supposed  to  mean  Don  Francisoo  Morrison,  Commandanl  of  Fori 
ai  Mooile.  and  a  relative  of  the  Morrisons  at  Kaskaskia,  who  traded 
ly  throughout  the  Spanish  provinces,  from  Florida  to  New  Mexico, 
ofriran  Stale  Vapers^Pudlic  Lajids,  vol.  II,  pp.  131,  134,  138*,  also  pp. 
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Clair  prior  to  1800,  and  by  Govet-nor  Harrison  prior  to  1804. 

these,  tiuo  hundred  and  ten  purported  to  be  for  militia  3erviee-< 

hundred  and  eighty  for  donations,  and  orui  hundred  and  tm  for  i 

tlement  rights. 

In  addition  to  the  numeroiis  confirmations  for  larger  tncti 

land,  the  commissioners  recommended  for  confirmation  the  homeste 

and  common  fields  in  and  adjacent  to  the  following  villages,  vis :.(^ 

In  the  village  of  Kaskaskia  and  vicinity,  234  da 

"  "         '♦  Dm  Rocher.    ::.:::::  50 

*'  "         "  Fort  Chartres,        :::::;  53 

**  "          "  St.  Philip,       :::::::  60 

*'  "          "  Cahokia.         :::::;:  17u 

"  "         "•  Prairie  Dupont,      ::::::  68 

Total  village  claim,      :        :        :        :        :        643 

It  was  during  their  term  of  service  that  the  commissioners 
authorized  to  reconsider  and  adjudicate  the  claims  confirmed  by 
crnors  St.  Clair  and  Harrison,  and  to  report  finally  upon  th( 
accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1807 
entitled  "  An  act  confirming  claims  to  land  in  the  District  of 
Gonnes,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  second  section  of  this  act  provided  "  that  all  claims  ^d 
V>  land  heretofore  confirmed  by  said  Governors  be,  and  are  h 
confirmed^  unless  when  actually  rejected  by  said  commissioners.  (: 

in  the  memorable  frauds  attempted  in  the  District  of  Kaski 
from  the  year  1805  to  the  year  1803,  no  man  was  more  active  or 
imscrupulous  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  than  John  E 
formerly  an  Indian  trader  and  land  speculator.  Next  to  him,  in 
zeal  and  activity  to  sustain  fraudulent  claims  by  means  of  co 
witnesses,  may  be  named  Robert  Reynolds,  formerly  an  Indian  tr 
William  Morrison,  Richard  Lord,  and  William  Kelley.  (11). 
Ham  Morrison,  as  early  as  1804.  had  been  one  of  the  most  enterpi 
merchants  and  traders  of  Kaskaskia,  and  extended  his  operatic 
far  as  Santa  Fe  and  Texas.  (12) 

John  Edgar  had  been  successful  in  procuring  from  Govemc 
Clair  the  confirmation  of  a  large  number  of  spurious  claims,  inch 
several  factitious  grants  for  large  bodies  of  land,  in  some  of  whic! 
Qt)vernor  became  indfrectly  interested  before  confirmation, 
same  John  Edgar  was  the  owner  and  claimant  of  more  than  two 
dr6d  of  the  claims  which  were  rejected  by  the  Board,  on  accoui 
gross  fraud  and  perjury.  Nor  was  his  associate,  William  Mori 
more  fortunate  in  his  efforts  to  establish  fraudulent  claim's  by 
jured  testimony.  Those  who  became  their  willing  tools,  and  prot 
ted  themselves  at  the  shrine  of  perjury  and  corruption,  were  Auj 
Langlois,  John  Harris,  Jbhnston  Amberson,  Daniel  Thorn,  Sol» 
Thorn,  Joseph  Page,  John  B.  Montrieuvillc,  Simon  Zoiton,  Nic 
Revelle,  J.  Cook,  Jno.  McMutrey,  and  Ashur  Bagley.  (13) 

'9)  American  State  Papers — PubHc  Lands,  vol.  II,  pp.  157-175. 

10)  Land  Laws  of  U.  States,  pp.  554,  &c.— edition  of  1827. 

11)  American  State  Papers — PuUic  Lands^  vol.  2,  p.  108. 

12)  See  Pike's  Expedition,  p.  195. 

13)  American  State  Papers — Pulflic  Lands^  vol.  II,  p.  103--col.  1- 
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ant  only  as  a  means  of  increasing  ihe  number  of  inhabitants,  and  of 
augmenting  their  Tesonrces.  Hence  the  policy  prescribed  by  ^ 
Spanish  Oovemment,  was  just  such  as  suited  the  emigrant  with  liffi 
rising  family;  for  he  could  secure  land  in  proportion  to  the  number  ol 
his  children.  Hence  this  species  of  property  interested,  either  di 
rectly  or  indirectly,  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  promoe 
Hence  Congress,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  adopted  measures  for  it 
protection.  In  order  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  the  utmost  adTanti 
ges  they  could  have  derived  from  a  continuance  of  the  Spanish  doimE 
ion,  it  was  resolved  to  withhold  from  them  no  concesssion  of  Ud« 
which,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  could  have  been  » 
quired  from  the  Spanish  authorities  themselves.  Thus  not  only  th 
titles  to  land,  but  the  intention  to  concede  it,  was  recognised  an 
sustained  by  t^e  authorities  of  the  United  States.  And  this  vei 
favorable  policy  was  immediately  seised  upon  by  the  designing  me 
and  the  puant  avarice  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  who  were  about  1 
retire  from  the  country.  Thus  aided  and  instructed,  corrupt  mc 
soon  began  to  devise  means  by  which  titles  and  concessions  for  lao 
might  be  multiplied  for  confirmation  by  the  Federal  Government  1 
was  in  order  to  guard  against  such  fraudulent  practices,  that  the  14< 
section  of  the  ^^  Act  erecting  Louisiana  into  two  Territories,^  and  pr 
vidin^  for  the  temporary  government  of  the  same,"  and  approre 
March  3d,  1804,  provided  '^that  all  grants  for  lands  within  the  ten 
tories  ceded  by  the  French  Republic  to  the  United  States,  by  tl 
treaty  of  April  30th,  1803,  the  title  whereof  was  at  the  date  of  tl 
treaty  of  St.  Hdefonso,  (Oct  1,  1800)  in  the  Crown,  Government,* 
nation  of  Spain,  and  every  act  and  proceeding  subsequent  thereto, 
whatsoever  nature,  toward  the  obtaining  any  grant^  title  or  claim 
said  lands,  and  under  whatsoever  authority  transacted  or  pretendc 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  and  to  have  been,  from  tl 
beginning,  null,  void,  and  of  no  effect  in  law  or  equity."  (16) 

It  was  expressly  declared  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  not  to  i 
pair  anv  bona  fide  grant  made  agreeably  to  the  laws,  usages  and  oi 
toms  of  the  Spanish  Government,  nor  to  impair  the  claim  of  a\ 
actiuU  settler^  to  lands  actually  granted  to  himself  and  family,  nor 
impair  any  bona  fide  act  or  proceeding  of  an  actual  settler,  towa 
the  attainment  of  any  lands  actually  settled  prior  to  the  20th  of  I 
oember,  1803,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  mile  square ;  togetl 
with  such  other  and  further  quantity  as  heretofore  hath  been  allow 
for  the  ioife  and  family  of  such  actual  settler,  agreeably  to  the  lai 
usages  and  customs  of  the  Spanish  Government." 

Still  further  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  public  domain  as 
actually  existed  at  the  delivery  of  the  province  by  Spain  and  Fran 
the  same  section  makes  it  a  penal  offence  for  any  person  to  mak( 
settlement  upon  the  lands  (f  the  United  States  within  the  limits 
Louisiana,  or  to  survey  and  mark  the  boundaries  of  any  survey, 
marking  trees  or  otherwise. 

Such  were  the  precautionary  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Unit 
States  to  prohibit  aesigning  men — speoulatoni  and  their  accomplio 

(16)  See  Xiaod  Laws  of  U.  Stales,  fp,  509,  Ac.,-*compilatian  of  1897. 


bj  the  tampt  Syuikh  6x-«flioii]%  wlio  were  known  to  be  ae* 
mgBged  in  meh  fraadnlent  praetieee  from  making  end  estalh 
&etitiotui  daimB  to  land,  by  means  of  orders  of  murej, 
8  or  ooneeesioney  fraadnlendj  made  and  antedated, 
first  prorisiefn  made  hv  Congress  toward  the .  final  disposition 
nmneroos  titles  and  oudms  to  land,  waJB  the  passage  of  a  law 
I  <^  An  act  for  iucertaining  and  aiffusting  ^  titkg  and 
tohmd  vMin  the  T^erritaryqf  Orleans  and  Dittnctcf 
approved  Mareh  3d,  1805.  (17) 

fatt  seeftian  of  this  aet  pnmded  for  the  oonfirmation  of  all 
oencessions  and  orders  of  snnrejr,  duly  made  bj  the  Spanish  or 
Mithorities  to  the  heads  cf  famtkes  miar  to  the  \st  cf  Oadber^ 
proYided  they,  or  those  efaiining  nnaer  them,  were  actually  in 
ipaney  and  eoltiTation  of  the  said  lands,  at  the  afinresaid  date 
breaty  of  St  Ildefonsa 

moond  section  provided  for  the  confirmation  of  all  claims  based 

teffular  Spanish  grant,  concession,  or  order  of  sorreyi  and 

Mtuement,  m  conlormity  with  the  laws,  nsages  and  costoms  of 

nish  Goyerament,  made  prjor  to  December  20,  1803,  to  the 

Lof  one  nSle  square  for  each  head  of  a  fiunilv ;  together  with 
r  and  farther  quantity  as  heretofore  hath  been  allowed  for 
B%nd  fiunily  of  snch  actual  settler;  provided  said  claimant 
t  olaim  under  the  provisions  of  the  first  section. 
Mard  section  proviaed  for  the  appointment  of  three  ^Recorders 
l4itles,"  vii:  two  in  the  territory  of  Orleans,  and  one  in  the 
.  of  Looisiana:  the  said  Becorders'  offices  to  be  established 
vely  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  Bastem  District,  and 
illage  of  Opebusas  for  the  Western  District  of  the  Territory 
ans;  and  the  third  in  St  Louis,  for  the  District  of  Louisiana^ 
fourth  section  required  all  claimants  to  file  for  record  in  the 
sr's  office  of  their  proper  District,  all  titles  and  claims  to 
kid  by  them  respectively,  together  with  any  other  written  evi- 
1  support  of  said  claims,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March, 
NT  the  subsequent  examination  and  adjudication  of  each. 
f^th  section  provided  for  the  organization  of  a  Board  of  com- 
as connected  with  the  Recorder's  Office  in  each  District,  whose 
should  be  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  individuals  and  persons 
;  under  the  aforesaid  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  of 
td,  1804.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  in  each  District  was 
d  of  two  commissioners  well  skilled  in  law,  in  conjunction 
Recorder,  who  also  acted  as  commissioner. 

[to  be  concludrd  next  no.] 


Art  IV.— AMERICAS  WOES  ASD  VINES- 

ithnr  of  the  following  letter— the  second  with  which  he  has  favored  us 
gaaers— is  Mr.  Sidney  Weller,  of  BrinkleyviUe,  N.  C.  He  has  been 
iccesAful  producer,  and  is  extensively  known  for  his  efforts  to  extend 
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i)ie  grape  culture  in  our  country,  and  more  especially  in  the  South.    His  (amil 
iarity  with  the  wine  manufacture,  too,  for  many  years,  entitles  him  to  be  beud 
Mr.  Weller  comes  out  frankly  and  tells  us  that  alcohol  must  be  used  in  this  pro 
ceie,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  and  whatever  the  opposition  oi  the 
Societies  of  the  day.  formed  upon  a  basis  of  temperance,  or  of  total  abstinence- 
We  are- not  disposea  to  controvert  his  position,  nor  have  we  sufficient  facts;  bat 
there  are  those,  doubtless,  who  will,  il  they  can,  for  themselves :  we  are  wiiliog. 
Ui  leave  the  matter  with  them.    Our  object  is  to  give  all  the  information  within 
our  reach  upon  the  general  subject.    Ed.  Com.  Rev. 

In  a  late  oommonicatlon  on  the  Vine  and  Wines,   for  jour  highly 
valaed  ReTiew,  I  omitted  a  passing  notice  of  some  things  important 
to  the  complete  success  of  the  vineyard  cause  in  our  country.    One 
was  Ae  proper  sod  for  a  vineyard.     In  every  region  of  our  country, 
native  vines  grow  well,  if  the  soil  be  not  absolutely  poor — and  thrne 
well,  if  it  be  not  exceedingly  ridi.     In  point  of  results,  there  i» 
more  danger  of  the  soil  being  too   rich  than  too  poor.      I  hate 
ever  noticed  thit  in  rich   garden  spots    and   the  like,  qualities  of 
vines  that  bear  well  ebewhere,  will  not  bear  at  all,  though  of  very 
luxuriant  growth.     Land  that  will  bring  good  com,  is  rich  enough  for 
vines.     And  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  soil  is  not  material  to  suooess; 
provided  that,  should  it  happen  too  much  of  one  ingredient  prevu^ 
something  of  another  be  added;  or  if  any  one  quality  of  soil  be  defi- 
cient, that  it  be  supplied. 

My  vineyards  (now  about  eight  acres)  extend  over  a  diversity  ol 
soil — ^from  the  very  Kght  or  sandy,  to  the  heavy  or  clayey — ^but  I  have 
never  perceived  the  taste  of  the  grapes,  or  the  quality  of  the  wine,  tt 
be  affected  by  the  peculiarity  of  soil.  As  an  experiment  with  the  Scup 
pemong,  I  took  an  old  washed  piece  of  road,  in  which  there  was  littl 
else  than  clay,  and  planted  small  rooted  vines  20  feet  apart.  Befort 
planting,  I  supplied  the  holes  with  chip  manure  and  surface  earth,  ii 
itmall  quantities.  Afterwards,  as  the  vines  grew,  I  scattered  aroun< 
them  rotten  wood  and  other  trash  from  the  woods.  The  consequenc 
was  a  fine  canopy  of  fruitful  Scuppemong  vines,  in  flavor  as  good  a 
any  in  my  vineyards.  A  high  and  dry  situation,  and  light  soil,  ar 
desirable  for  a  vinevard.  There  should  be  a  southern  exposure- 
though  this  is  less  important  than  the  foregoipg.  There  are  othc 
things  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  success  in  vine  culture,  eve 
nore  important  still.  Among  these  mavi  be  mentioned  a  loose  cond 
tjon  of  tne  earth  during  growth,  and  the  prevention  of  the  vines  \n 
coming  bushy.  For  instance,  I  have  never  known  a  Scuppernong  bea 
well  and  mature  its  fruit,  if  neglected  in  these  particulars;  and,  o 
the  other  hand,  I  have  never  known  one  of  the  bearing  kind  in 
soil  not  too  rich,  that,  the  above  being  obticrved,  did  not  bear  and  ms 
tjire  its  fruit  well. 

Vine-raising  is  a  very  simple  and  successful  business,  if  as  muc 
pains  be  taken  each  seasen  for  eaeh  vine,  as  for  a  cotton  or  a  cor 
Ktalk.  The  common  error  is  neglect  during  the  season  of  growtl 
J^ersons  procrastinate  attentions  because  a  vine,  like  a  cotton  stock,  i 
nU  quite  ruined  from  the  want  of  timely  working  one  season.  Nc 
is  the  vineyard  an  uncertain  wop— like  most  other  fruit,  as  the  appl 
&o.,— only  every  o  tber  season  atmndaiii  I  have  never  failed,  sine 
mj  vineyards  were  established,  in  having  an  abundant  crop.    Th 
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emtBetfloii  there  were  no  apples  or  peaches,  as  a  crop^  in  tUui  region, 
nmA  late  froeta^  hat  my  Tineyarda  were  fn  general  foil  I  enter- 
ilea,  for  entrance  ftea,  hundreds  of  gentlemen  .and  ladies  as  yisitors, 
U  qnantitiee  of  ^pes,  am  on  my  twentieth  isask  of  wine,  and  am 
.  Ae  midflt  of  making  the  Scnppemong. 

It  is  in^apensaUe  to  comi^ete  success,  that  noHve  vines  be  adopted 
i  Irst,  as  wdl  as  American  modei  of  cnltore.  Foreign  yines  will 
It  taswer  for  profit,  or  even  for  fhut,  in  our  country:  neither  wOl 
itiTe  Tarietiea  that  are  suliject  to  the  tsntaliiing  calumiy  c^  rotting 
I  the  yine  when  near  the  time  of  maturity.  This  misfortone  is  as 
JMNomfing  to  the  yintner  as  the  yeOows  of  the  silkworm  to  tiie  rilk* 
raver,  in  yersatile  southern  dimates.  But  the  Scuppemonff  espe- 
dly,  as  well  as  other  dioice  yarieties,  neyer  rot — at  least  with  me, 
ftd  I  presume  with  none-^when  properljr  attended. 
There  is  a  common  complaint  tk  American  yintners  that  a  portion 
\  their  wines  are  apt  to  qpoil,  or  turn  into  yinegar.  From  priyalo 
tters  and  otherwise,  I  haye  reason  to  helieye  that  for  more  foilnies 
ra  made  inwine  manufooture  than  are  puMidy  confessed.  There  is  no 
eeesBty  for  lonng  a  gallon,  if  a  sufficiency  of  ^  keeping  ingredients*' 
ra  UBsd.  I  haye  lost  none  in  fiye  years,  though  making  more  wine. 
Brhspa^  than  any  yintner  in  the  Southern  fitates.    How  simple  is  the 

1.  Madi  your  grapes  with  the  machines  named  in  my  last  paper,  or 


2.  Preas  as  in  making  dder. 

8.  Let  the  juice  pass  from  the  press  through  folds  of  woollen 

aakets. 

4.  Mix  about  a  fourth,  or  if  a  strong  wine  be  wanted,  a  third  of 
lod  spirits,  or  three  pounds  of  sugar  per  gallon — ^the  doubly  rofined  is 
■t  fnr  a  delicate  wine. 

5.  Ton  into  a  cask  fumigated  with  a  sulphur  match,  and  store  in  a 
d  cellar  until  wanted,  if  eyen  afber  a  lapse  of  years. 

If  the  irine  be  made  with  sugar,  or  with  brandy  and  sugar,  in  some 
iee,  it  will  be  well  (or  perhaps  necessary  to  keep  from  undue  fer* 
mtation)  to  rack  in  eight  or  ten  days — and  again  in  same  period  into 
adier  frunigated  cask.  A  fourth  or  third  of  brandy,  being  added, 
■re  will  be  no  need  of  further  process  for  a  good  strong  wine, 
le  foreign  port  wine  contains  always  a  third  of  brandy  add^  to  it 
ive  the  yoyage.  This  is  celebrated  for  its  medical  yirtues.  Th« 
appemong  juice,  with  the  same  quantity  of  good  brandy  or  rectified 
ints  of  any  sort,  has  as  yaluable  medical  properties,  and  is  much 
ire  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

If  a  colored  wine  be  wanted,  fermentation  after  the  grapes  ar« 
ished,  must  be  had  a  few  hours,  or  a  time  according  to  the  depth  of 
lor  desired — then  let  the  keeping  ingredients  be  added.  If  I  wish 
f  Scuppcmong  wine  a  red  color.  I  mix  some  Muscadines  or  colored 
uppemong  grapes  with  the  white  ones,  and  ferment  them  together 
ter  mashing,  and  before  I  press  and  ton  the  wine.  If  wine  be  not 
0  for  gone,  or  almost  vinegar,  it  can  be  renewed  or  made  good  by 
iding  spirits  or  sugar,  or  both,  as  I  have  tried  iu  years  past,  and  V)«- 
f  left  to  stand  vwlule.    I  havo  made  wine  without  aity  kecpmgVngt^- 
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dients,  by  letting  the  grapes  hang  till  shrivelled  or  dried  almosi  to 
raisins.  But  this  will  not  do  for  a  rale,  or  a  satisfactory,  profitable 
business.  Not  only  was  the  waste  of  grapes  thereby  very  great,  and  the 
wine  little,  but  the  vines  were  greatly  injured,  and  in  some  cases  almoei 
ruined  for  future  bearing. 

After  all,  what  is  gained  in  point  of  a  pure  liquor?  Alcohol  is 
even  then  generated  by  the  process  of  fermentation,  and  the  wine  b 
still  capable  of  intoxication  by  excessive  use— and  therefore  is  just  as 
objectionable  to  some  in  point  of  purity,  as  if  the  alcohol  in  some 
form  had  been  added.  Or  is  the  objection  valid  that  any  liquor,  or 
any  thing  of  alcoholic  principle,  is  impure  on  that  account  ?  I  opine 
not  Alcohol  is  one  of  the  purest  principles  in  nature,  or  in  the 
chemical  world,  and  the  greatest  preservative  of  purity,  or  preventa- 
tive of  decay,  in  many  substances.  It  pervades,  in  benevolent 
Providence,  as  a  sort  of  preservative  principle,  the  vegetable  world. 
If  condensed  or  abstracted  by  distillation,  it  is  still  the  creature  of 
Providence  merely  in  a  condensed  form.  If  abused  in  this  form- 
like  all  other  pure  substances  in  nature  capable  of  abuse — ^the  fault  is 
in  the  abuser,  and  not  in  the  thing.  Where,  too,  is  it  most  liable  to 
abuse — ^in  wine,  or  in  the  form  of  ardent  iqHrits? 

Since  the  above  was  put  into  the  printers'  hands  we  have  received  the  following 
equally  iutcrestiug  letter  from  Mr.  Weller: — 

PROHTS  OP  A  SCUPPERNONG  VINEYARD. 

J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  Rsci: 

There  Is  a  maxim  calculated  to  urge  on  every  laudable  enterprise  or  improre- 
ment  among  men,  which  I  will  repeat  before  stating  the  posj^ible  profits  of  a 
Sciippcrnong   vineyard,    viz :    "  whatever  has   once   been    achierea   may  be 
achieved  again."    Now,  I  know  that  2,000  gallons  of  Scuppemong  wine  have 
been  made  per  acre ;  valued  at  one  dollar  a  gallon,  and  that  !gi500  is  an  ample 
allowance  tor  all  expense  of  making  the  wine;  leaving  therefore,  $,1500  of  clear 
gain.  (Uan  this  be  said  of  any  other  larraing  business  1  Not  only  this.  The  cause 
of  patriotism,  or  American  independence  of  foreign  lands,  for  Wines  of  dubioos 
character  as  to  gcnuin^^'ness  and  health,  is  subserved  at  the  same  time.    Years 
since,  or  when  about  to  commence  my  vineyard  business,  I  visited  a  Capt.  Bur- 
lin^ham,  liviiig  in  an  adjoining  county,  who  about  a  dozen  years  prtivioosly 
had  removed  from  ihf?  lower  part  of  ihe  State,  (where  the  Scuppemong  is  a 
native.)  and  had  brought  some  of  the  vines  along  with  him.    He  pointed  me  to 
his  beauiiJul  little  vineyard  of  twelve  vines  only,  but  covering  with  canopy  about 
a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  assured  me,  (he  was  a  gentleman  above  suspicion  of 
other  than  strict  veracity.)  that  from  that  canopy  he  had  made  50()  gallons  of 
wine,  besides  partaking  himself  and  allowing  his  neighbors  to  partake  abundantly 
of  the  grapes  lor  abmt  two  months.    I  know  of  two  single  vines  in  the  lower  part 
of  this  State,  that  produce  each  five  barrels  of  wine  yearly.    This  mav  appear 
incredible  to  some,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true ;  and  I  might  relate  like  instances 
in  my  vinevard.    Mr.  Herberment,  late  of  Columbia.  S.  C,  related  in  the 
**  Ameri<--an  t'armer,"  an  instance  of  his  Madeira  jrrapc  produring  at  rates  of 
more  than  2  000  gallons  per  £cre. 

Some  cannot  credit  the  amazing  productiveness  of  improved  husbandry  as  to 
grain  crops.  When  I  o:ice  informed  a  neighbor  that  twentv  l)arrels  and  upwards 
of  com  had  been  made  pe.r  acre,  he  declared  it  was  impos.'-ible  that  so  mucn  could 
aland  upon  an  acre  at  once.^^^o  that  $1,000  clear  can  be  made  by  Scuppemon^ 
Tines  annually  per  acre,  may  appear  utterly  incredible  to  sonie.  But  it  mmy 
mppear  still  m:>re  a.ntonishing  if  I  j^sert  that  it  is  possible  to  make  four  times  that 
muia,  according  to  my  calculation ;  Tor  last  w  inlet  \  «oVi  ax  B.^V&\^Vv,  \.o  the  best 
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judges  of  wine,  the  Scappernong  from  one  to  four  dollars  per  gallon.  For  install 
By  Scappemong  madeira,  a  white  sugared  Scnppemong  wine,  at  three  doll 
RT  gallon,  and  my  Scuppemoog  hock,  a  red  wine,  at  four  dollars  per  gall 
Now,  3,000  gallons  at  lour  dollara  is  SH,000,  and  say  2.000  dollai^  for  incideii 
cost  of  making,  and  86,000  per  acre  is  left  as  clear  gain— 2,000  dolliirs,  a  pre 
liij^h  cost  But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  for  the  Scuppemong  hiK^k  I  ])ut  thi 
jfeiQiuis  of  doubly  refined  sugar  per  gallon,  and  take  extra  paius  to  make  it.  Nc 
the  sugar  at  fifty  cents  per  gallon  is  9 1,000  dollars  cost,  and  1  think  another  $1 ,( 
vill  carer  the  balance  of  incidental  cost 

Tme,  the  above  enormous  profit  of  86,000  per  acre  annually,  is  theory  mere 
»  uD  any  luge  scale,  or  even  as  large  as  an  acre,  as  far  as  I  know ;  but  equa 
true  that  this  theory  is  predicated  upon  facts  as  to  a  small  scale :  and  t] 
vhich  has  been  done  on  a  small  scale  m  agriculture  may  be  done  on  a  large  oi 

Yours,  ^c., 

SIDNEY  WELLER 

We  n^ard  the  success  of  American  vineyards  as  a  matter  of  very  great  pub 
interest,  and  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  promote  itf  To  be  successful,  they  shoi 
be  sustained  by  a  liberal  patronage.  A  taste  for  American  wines  should,  if  p 
*iblf,  be  induced.  We  arc,  therefore,  disposed  to  give  publication  to  the  foUo 
in;  ckising  commuaicatioa  of  Bir.  Weller,  in  relation  to  his  vineyards : 

BRINKLEYVILLE  VINEYARDS  AND  NURSERIES, 

A   CO>'VEN'IENC£  FOR  THE   8U0TU   AND  SOUTH-WEST. 

Most  Northern  native,  as  well  as  all  foreign  gcapes  are  apt  to  rot  on  the  vi 

in  [he  hwuth.    So  Northern  raised  Iruit  trees  arc  found  not  to  answer  ezpectatic 

'n  ilie  South ;  they  either  do  not  bear  well,  or  fail  to  mature  their  fniiL    Win 

applet  at  the  North  become  fall  apples  on  trees  transferred  to  the  South.    Ne 

iv^ij  yean  experience,  as  well  as  the  best  information,  have  induced  the  pi 

prietor  of  the  Brinkleyville  establii>hment,    (situated  in  one  of  the   Southc 

iita:es.)  to  declare  the  above,  as  well  as  to  have  prepared  articles  of  Kale  in  1 

liae  of  husine-v*  accordinjijly.     He  has  selected  what  are  considered   the  h 

\        ?:ape*.  as  well  a.s  oiher  nursery  articles,  fn)m  all  parts  of  our  countrj- ;  and  se 

/        at  price:*  in  no  ca*«e  to  exceed  those  of  any  other  establiishmcnt  of  the  kind,  eiili 

t        \onh  or  Souih.    But  his  articles  in  market  are  prepared  especially  for  Sou  the 

r         iariiudu-s,  according  to  the  best  light  of  experience.    For  instance,  of  more  th 

f        uae  hundred  and  fil\y  kinds  of  grapes,  bearing  in  his  vineyards  and  from  whic 

\         latM,  seaM^n,  he  made  forty  barrels  of  wine,  besides  entertaining  hundreds 

Tifiufn  paying  entrance  fees  to  partake  of  grapes,  and  buying  quantities  to  car 

away,  rooted  Wnes  for  sale  of  only  about  a  dozen  varieties,  deemed  good  in  eve 

re»pecL    And  of  these,  by  far  the  most  well  rooted  vines  of  the  Scuppenum 

rhich  are  considered  decidedly  the  best  grape  in  our  country,  if  not  in  t 

world.  South  of  latitude  about  37  1-3.    The  alx)ve  "  rooted  "  plants  are  the  on 

kind,  in  common  with  all  the  Muskadine  varieties,  that  will  not  succeed 

catlings.    Tolerably  large  well  rooted  vines  he  ofi'ers  at  25  cents  each,  nfi  t 

medium  price — or  'thase  of  two  years  growth  in  ihc  nursery — and  larger 

smaller  at  proportionate  rates.    Cuttings  at  rates  of  three  ana  four  dollars  p 

hondred.    Best  American  wines  may  be  had  at  from  twenty  to  ninety  dollars  p 

:arrrl.  according  to  quaUty — well  bottled  or  in  kegs,  proportionately.    Casks. 

«dl  as  bottIe.«,  put   in  boxes  to  prevent  altstraction  or  adulteration  in  diAta 

i-ivevance«».    Terms — cash  reiuiltajK^es,  or  equivolent,  before  boxes  forward*; 

Any  ftrttep*  to  him  or  to  his  agents,  Peebles,  White  Sl  Pavis,  Petersburg,  V; 

ji^'-paid-  will  receive  prompt  attention.     It  is  respectfully  suf^'gestwi  that  ai 

■  n^t-T  H)  far  as  not  deunitc,  commit  the  st'leetion  of  arlicles  to  the  pn>prictc 

if.  •  -Aill  take  special  care  to  f^ivc  thf  full  valuo  of  re  mi  nances,  .-avinv:  incidcul 

'j:*  rtv."*  t«>  first  place  of  destination.    At  al)OUt  two  [>cr  cent,  iusurauco  fur  ^a 

i.-:..!)  had,  if  ciesired,  at  P<?/^/-.s7>wr^,  Va.,  thruagh  the  above  house  lbeTc\  a 

j  I.  Li  cnse  of  uouznivoLl.  the  money  will  be  refunded,  or  another  box  loiwTiT 
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that,  or  next  aeaaon  ion  planting.    But,  heretofore  boxes  have  arrived  aoooer  or 
later  to  quite  distant  places  of  designation ;  for  instancer-a  box  of 'Scupperaong 
vines  sent  by  water  route  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  some  years  since,  to 
J.  Noyes,  Esq.,  Natchez,  Miss^  reached  him  in  time  to  ^:ave  most  vines,  thoQgb 
not  forwarded  till  midwinter.    Though  the  fall  or  early  in  winter  is  the  safiesi 
lim^  to  forward  vines  for  the  distant  South,  Mr.  Noyes  reports  his  Scuppenxmg 
to  have  borne  finely  the  second  sea^son  alter  planting ;  and  to  have  proved  the 
finest  grape  in  his  vineyards  at  Holy  Wood,  near  Natchez;  and  that  the  Scup- 
pemoBg  wine  enclosed  in  the  box  as  a  present,  was  pronounced  excellent  by  the 
best  judges.    By  the  same  route  two  barrels  of  Scuppenong  wine  boxed,  and 
bottles  in  comers  of  the  boxes  forwarded  to  Johii  A.  Binford,  Granada,  Mits., 
arrived  in  safety,  and  the  contents  were  highly  extolled  by  him  nnd  other  gentle- 
men of  high  standing  in  that  State.    Last  winter  a  box,  by  same  course  ot 
conveyance,  reached  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  its  place  of  destination.    But,  both  in  regard 
to  timely  arrival  and  certainty,  early  orders  are  desirable.  Addre^'s  the  proprietor. 

SIDNEY  WELLER,  M.  D. 

Brinkleyville,  Halitax  county,  North  Carolina. 


4rt.  ?.— THE  COSlEECIAl  GROWTH  AND  GREATNESS  OF  NEW  YORi- 

POSITION  OP  tJITlES;    ORIGIN  OP  NEW  YORK;    EARLY  IHSTORY,   ADVANCES, 
IMPROVEMENTS,  POPULATION,   RESOURCES,   CCMMERt^E,   PROSPECTS,  ke. 

The  growth  of  large  cities  depends  upon  the  deTolopment  of  the 
mechanic  arts  and  the  facilities  they  possess  for  communication  with 
tracts  of  country  around  them.  The  larger  the  extent  of  agricultural 
country  which  by  means  of  aTcnues  of  communication,  natural  or 
artificial,  can  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  city,  the  more  rapid  will 
be  its  growth,  and  the  greater  the  magnitude  to  which  operating  cause.** 
may  carry  it.  While  the  mechanic  arts  and  the  businefeMS  of  exchange* 
are  unknown,  it  results  from  the  regular  and  irresistible  operation  of 
a  natural  law,  that  large  cities  cannot  exist.  The  condition  of  society 
would  furnish  neither  the  elements  o^  their  growth,  nor  of  their  pre- 
servation. The  bulk  of  the  population  being  agricultural — inusniuch 
as  that  food  is  the  first  necessary — is  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  regulated  by  the  attractions  of  soil  and  climate.  The  supply  of 
wants  beyond  those  of  food,  must  come  from  eities,  cither  manufac* 
tared  or  imported  there — and  such  cities  will  rise  in  localities  fixed  by 
the  natural  avenues  of  the  country.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
fortunes  of  a  city  change  through  the  discontinuance  of  the  operation 
of  causes  from  which  its  existence  was  derived — as  in  the  case  of  a 
particular  manufacture  which  will  no  longer  find  a  market.  But  with 
the  decline  of  that  trade,  another  joiay  spring  up  to  sustain  the  exist- 
ence of  the  city;  as,  for  instance,  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  the 
interior  of  a  country  may  lose  its  market  for  the  article  which  gave  it 
importance,  but  may  have  acquired  commercial  habits  during  its  pros- 
perity, and  continue  a  depot  for  inland  trade  when  its  manu&ctures 
are  no  longer  profitable. 

The  city  of  New  York  had  its  origin  entirely  in  commercial  intcr- 

f  sta     The  discoverer,  Henry  Hudson,  is  said  to  have  sold  the  title  to 

/i^  Dutch  West  India  Company  in  1609,  and  t\ie^  WaX^^  \\i<^  ^t«\ 
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_  t  cetablithment — whivli  wu  fordblj  broken  up  ii 

•  Eagll^  8oath  Virginia  CoinpaDj,  who  cliiimed  the  title  under 
At  disouTeried  of  the  Cahatf .  The  Dutek  Lariug  been  re-inatated  id 
\&i.  bjr  order  of  Jamcit  I .  tbu  growing  importaucc  of  the  place  in- 
4«eed  4lieir  Goveroment  to  erect  it  into  a.  province  in  1629,  under  the 
MUM  «f  ^^  NetherUnd8.  It  retained  this  form  until  the  Govern- 
MM  of  Clmrles  II.  took  forcible  finsFwasIan  in  I0G4.  He  truiBfeired 
it^  IcUcnt  patent  to  the  Duke  of  York — afterwurdfl,  as  James  II., 
^rirea  from  the  Eoglieh  throne  fi<r  his  JeqMtic  folIicB.  From  bim  it 
tMMTod  the  title  "  New  York."  Id  1673,  when  the  Dutch  ruled  the 
Mcu,  entered  the  Thames  aod  Inirnt  the  Britieh  shipping — at  the 
WBMt  Charles  and  hb  court  were  playing  at  rompe  at  the  house  of 
At  Dntchcw  of  Portsmouth — New  York  piuscd  into  their  hands.  Ic 
■ur«<tor«d  to  the  English  by  treaty  iu  1674.  Through  all  these 
(hin^  the  eolony  preserved  its  oommcrcial  character.  The  causes 
nf  il«  origin  had  little  analogy  with  those  of  other  eettlementfi.  New 
Kd^qH.  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  States,  had  more  the  charac- 
irr  of  religioua  asylums  for  Uie  oppressed,  than  New  York — ^which 
w  tocst^d  pnrely  by  commercial  adventurers,  with  a  view  to  trade  ; 
lod  thia  dt.itiDctJve  character  it  has  retained  to  the  present  day.  The 
fnt  charier  of  the  city  was  granted  by  James  1 1,  April  22,  1686. 
TV  mayor,  recorder,  sheriff,  town  clerk,  and  clerk  of  the  market,  were 
■jiptHUtcd  by  the  King,  directly  or  indirectly;  aldermen  and  aaslstatta 
IWWchoiwn  annu^ly  by  the  inbabitnut^  of  each  ward.  The  corpont- 
1  "The  Mayor,  Aldermen  iind  Commonalty  of  the  city  of 
i"  were  authorised  to  make  improveraents,  frnt  not  in 
f  unth  venial  rishts,  btU  bi/  eonssnt  lif  C/w  oieTters.  In  1708, 
c  confirmed  the  charier  and  gave  power  to  establish  ferries. 
.  (tjorge  II  confirmed  tlic  charier  with  raodificalions.  The 
■  mado  free,  aud  the  power  of  the  corporation  increased, 
trljr  in  respect  to  the  rigiit  of  making  improvements  without 
■itillon  of  asiteut  of  private  owners,  required  by  the  grant 
Since  then,  the  changes  in  the  city  charter,  by  acts 
■tion  and  by  8uto  constitution,  have  been  mostly  modifica- 
tbecharter  of  George  II  The  charter,  as  itasw  stands,  is  a 
r  iHostration  of  the  change?"  which  have  been  wrought  in  the 
nvat  of  the  United  Stat<:s.  by  their  transition  from  a  staite  of 
J  mtijectian  to  national  independence,  and  by  the  general  pro- 
r  ojimion  ibroiighout  the  cooutry.  It  i^  a  fabric  of  arbitrary 
^ing  upon  a  popular  baslB.  Almost  all  the  grants  of  Eng- 
js  have  Dee n  retained;  bat  in  conSrming  and  extending  the 
r  of  the  muuieipal  government,  its  organisation  has  been 
'  1  die  popular  principle  of  representation,  and  the  citiiens 
^"^  IT  indirectly,  a  voice  in  the  election  of  officers.  The 
j  oppressive  existing  power,  is  that  of  taxing  prop- 
t  eoAie,  for  purpoRCj  of  improvement.  Did  this  not 
r  popular  sanction,  insurrection  and  revolution  would 
te  resuU.  Another  is  the  power  of  police  jmbIii^b  \» 
n  ioJIwidunl  at  their  own  discretion,  ^^^^A^OM\.  tAi*^ 
r,  for  gix  montbA  That  tJiia  extniotil'iTi&rv  ■^■«« 
iae  ii  bae  aerer  been  aboeed.  % 
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The  police  of  New  York  has  been  rather  remarkable  for  suocetf  is 
detecting,  than  for  vigilance  in  preventing,  crimes.  There  are  ftf 
instances  of  a  crime  of  any  magnitude  having  been  perpetrated,  il 
which  the  actors  have  eluded  punishment  Stul,  the  citj  nas  had  tiie 
reputation  of  having  the  worst  police  of  any  Northern  eiiv.  Of  Isle 
it  has  been  organized  on  a  new  footing,  which  has  been  fomid  lour  ibm 
as  expensive,  if  not  more  efficient,  than  the  old. 

POPULATION  OF  NEW  YORK- 

The  population  of  the  city  has  progressed  with  remarkable  rapiditjf. 
The  aggregate  numbers  of  the  city  and  State,  from  remote  period 
oompore  as  foUows: 

STATE.  CITY,  STATE.  CITY.  STATE.  aTT. 

1696,  30,000  4,302  1790,    340,131  33,131  1830,    1,91860S  208589 

1731,  50,000  4,622  1800,    586,756  60,469  1835,    3,174.517  27000 

1756,  100,000  10,381  1810,    959,049  96.372  1840,    3428,921  312,711 

1773,  163,000  21,870  1820,1,372  812  123,706  1815,    2,604,495  370,lffi 

1786,  301,100  24,614  1825, 1,616,458  166,086  1847,*  2,674,763  394,451 

Prior  to  the  first  regular  enumeration  of  1790,  the  figures  depend 
upon  uncertain  date,  but  thus  given  as  from  the  best  auUiorities. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  origin  and  growth  of  New  York  hav< 
depended,  in  an  eminent  degree,  upon  commerce;  accordinglv,  Ui( 
ratio  of  increase  of  the  population  has  always  fluctuated  with  th( 
course  of  events  in  regard  to  general  commerce.  Whenever  the  geo 
eral  trade  of  the  country,  from  whatever  cause,  increased  in  magni 
tude,  the  resources  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  early  began  U 
assume  the  character  of  a  general  market  for  the  whole  country,  wa 
brought  into  full  operation.  An  inceascd  demand  for  men  an  1  n.OJe; 
arose,  which  was  supplied  rapidly  from  other  quarters.  The  firs 
great  increase  in  the  city  population,  was  from  1790  to  1800 — accord 
ing  to  the  ratio  of  which,  the  population  would  have  doubled  im  tweh 
years.  That  decade  was  one  of  unexampled  commercial  prosperity 
The  old  world  involved  in  wars,  was  making  constant  demands  upoi 
the  ix»dustry  of  the  New;  and  the  produce  of  the  interior  and  of  th< 
neighboring  States  was  pressing  to  the  Atlantic,  whence  the  shipping 
of  r(ew  York  carried  it  abroad  and  returned  with  goods  for  distribv 
tioa  The  amount  of  business  transacted  hi  New  x  ork  wonderfull; 
increased,  and  its  attendant  profits  drew  thither  capital  and  men  t 
participate  in  them.  The  decade  1800  to  1810,  presented  a  chang 
in  afiairs.  More  than  half  of  that  period  was  fraught  with  revcrsef 
Captures,  condemnations,  embargoes  and  acts  of  non-intercourse  di 
minished  the  capital  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  ptofits.  The; 
discouraged  enterprise,  and  the  general  depression  of  business  relaxei 
the  stimulus  that  had  drawn  numbers  to  the  city  in  the  previou 
decade.  In  the  succeeding  ten  years,  actual  war  destroyed  the  con 
meroe  that  before  languished.  From  1812  to  '15  foreigc  trade  wa 
extinct,  and  no  principle  of  income  was  in  operation.  From  1815  t< 
1820,  trade  again  revived;  but  the  rate  of  increase  from  1810  to  1821 

*Eatimaied  according  to  the  ratio  of  incTeaae  ta  \Yie  v<^tc«^\n%  tc^  ^««n. 
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hr  bebw  thai  of  an j  oilier  decade — while  the  inoreaae  in  the 
btion  of  the  whole  State  was  more  rapid  than  ever:  a  fiust 
I,  in  an  eztraordinarj  degree,  evinoea  the  importanoe  of  oommeroe 
»  proaperitT  of  New  York.  From  1820  to  1825,  oommeroe  was 
lerooa,  and  the  oopnlation  of  the  city  swelled  in  proportion, 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  oommeroe  did  not  reoover  the 
le  of  prosperity  it  had  eigoVed  from  1790  to  1800— ^r  the  obvi- 
eason  that  Enropean  wars  had  ceased,  and  indnstrj  and  nayifa- 
lad  rerired,  to  dejNrive  America  of  the  sort  of  monopoly  we 
fferionsly  enjoyed.  In  the  year  1825,  a  new  element  of  woe- 
'  was  bronght  into  operation,  in  the  constmotion  of  the  JBrie 
— whidi  oimed  to  the  command  of  the  city  not  only  il^  agri* 
!al  |»od«eta  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Genesee,  but  also  of  the 

coast  of  the  Northern  Lakes.  The  prosperitv  ^wing  out  of 
Bcession  of  wealth,  added  to  the  ^neral  specolative  d^pomtion 
ent  thronc^umt  the  world,  conspired  to  make  New  Toric  the 
of  Anaaciid  and  commereial  operations;  and  from  1830  to  1885, 
igest  aetoal  increase  in  numbers  took  place,  which  ever  oooorred 
ft  apaee  of  tve  years.  From  1835  to  1837,  the  speealative  fever 
metf  to  race,  and  the  popolation  of  the  city  to  inorease.  From 
to  1840,  ue  revulsion  took  place— and  with  it  a  desire  to  leave 
ily  fiir  western  enterprise  returned.  Farms  whteh  had  been 
1  into  building  lots  Ibr  paper  cities,  were  again  put  under  the 

Dvin^  the  s^peeulative  mania  real  estate  rose  in  prioe,  and  the 
1  was  laid  out  m  town  lots  to  its  utmost  limits.  Lanequanti^ 
r  goods  were  manufrctured  on  creidit  for  Southern  and  Western 
mption;  importations  were  immense,  on  credit,  sales  as  large, 
ise  on  time.  All  these  operations  gave  employment  to,  and 
id  a  demand  for,  work-people,  whom  the  high  wages  drew  into 
ty.  Business  and  capital  also  flowed  thither;  and  the  numbers 
)  people,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  real  and  personal  estate,  rapidly 
nteo.  When  the  revulsion  took  place,  the  reverse  of  this  pic- 
ras  presented:  building  stopped — ^real  estate  fell  in  value — large 
tions  fiuled — people  were  thrown  out  of  employ— «nd  many  left 
ity  to  seek,  through  the  exeroise  of  industry  in  the  Western 
ry,  the  fortunes  they  had  hoped  to  realiie  in  city  speculations, 
neome  from  1835  to  1840,  was  much  less  than  in  tne  pevious 
of  ten  years;  and  for  the  decade  ending  with  1845,  the  mcrease 
>mething  less  than  that  ending  with  1835.  The  growth  of  the 
J  wards  since  1835,  has  been  as  follows : 

CENSUS  OF  THE  CITY  OP   NEW  YORK. 


1H2j 

1830 

1835 

1840 

MALR8. 

FEMALES. 

TOTAL. 

9,ih» 

11,331 

10,380 

10,629 

6,549 

5.681 

12:230 

9.315 

8.203 

7549 

6,394 

3,947 

3,015 

6.962 

10.201 

9,599 

10,884 

11,581 

6,449 

5,451 

11.900 

12.210 

vi:i^:y 

15.349 

15,770 

12,138 

8,682 

21.000 

15,093 

17,T23 

18,495 

19,159 

9,501 

10.861 

20,362 

20.0til 

13,570 

16,827 

17.198 

9,716 

41,907 

19.345 

14,192 

15,873 

21.481 

22,982    • 

14,239 

16,607 

38;846 

24,2f!& 

30,739 

3H,570 

39,0rni 

14,295 

16.6\^ 

^,Wl 

10,956 

32,810 

30,6li3f 

24,7V5 

10,010 

I0,d8d 

^,<99& 
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WARDS. 

1825 

1A30 

ia35 

1840 

MALC8. 

rCMALCS. 

T'lTAL 

lOlh . 

23  93-2 

l!i.4:W 

20,92(5 

2;l  02«? 

13.3:39 

13  920 

27.230 

Ilth 

7,3'ti 

1-4,915 

26.H45 

17  052 

G.»79 

11,499 

13.3W 

I*Jlh  -  -  -  - 

7,938 

1I.8(W 

24  137 

1 1  :(i52 

10.7.M) 

11,661 

22;ill 

i;^th* 

12  59H 

17;  130 

1H5I7 

10<h)5 

11.038 

2M(C 

l-lth*   -  -  - 

U,28H 

M'M', 

20  2:r> 

H.142 

11.310 

lt).4i!3 

Ijtht  -  -  - 

13,202 

1 7.755 

19.723 

20,614 

ih;c- 

Klih::  -  -  - 

22  273 

12  550 

14  591 

17.14? 

I7i4 

lH,(il9 

ToUil  -  -     16'j,08o    202,5*<9    270.08i)    312,712  180.365   '  190.T37      371,1W 

There  is  now  an  Eighteenth  AVard,  constituted  in  1846,  from  tiit* 
others.  The  great  increase  in  the  population  is  in  tlie  up-towu  wards : 
and  it  has  been  promoted,  or  in  fact  made  possible,  only  by  increaseO 
facilities  of  locomotion. 

Manhattan  Island  presents  somewhat  the  form  of  a  boot — ^whereof 
thci  toe  is  the  Battery,  and  the  heel  Corlier's  Hook,  on  the  £a.st  River 
Broadway  runs  from  the  liattery  longitudinally,  dividing  the  Island 
in  nearly  equal  halves.     On  the  East  Kiver  side  are  the  Bowery  and 
East  Broadway,  forming  two  main  arteries,  through  which  the  popa- 
lation  circulates  to  the   upper  Wards.     The   if  arlem  railroad,  com- 
mencing at  the   Park,  one  mile  from  the  Battery,  nins  up  Center 
street,   through  Bowery,  continuing  on  the    Fourth   Avenue   eight 
miles  to  the  Hurlem  lliver,  and  forms  a  great  artery  for  the  citv 
travel.     About  the  year  1 830,  when  the  city  had  about  half  the  j)0j»- 
lation  that  it  now  contains,  the  difficulty  of  living  at  a  distance  up 
town,  when  nearly  all  the  business  is  transacted  in  the  triangle  formed 
by  a  line  drawn  from  East  to  the  North  River,  at  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  its  apex  to  the  liattery,  was  very  great.     That  difficulty 
operated  much  against  the  growth  of  the  city,  and  favored  the  growth 
of  Jersey  (^ity  and  Brookl3'n,  across  tlic  ferries.     About  that  time  the 
Harlem  Railroad  was  projected,  and  the  omnibiLses  introduced.     Thw 
a  number  of  gentlemen  doing  buhiness  down  town,  employed  a  coach, 
at  12  1-2  cents  each,  to  take  them  Iiome  to  dinner.     From  that  begin- 
ning the   omnibus  business  has  grown  until  this  year  the  number 
licensed  is  301,  and  the  license  money  paid,  95,910.     The  capital 
employed  is,  for  vehicles,  JS200,000 ;    horses,  8180,000;  Harness,  &c.. 
£100,000;  building,  &c.,  8250,000.     Total  capital,  •730,000.     These 
omnibuses  form  eighteen  lines,  that  run  from  all  parts  of  the  city  tci 
the  Battery,  bringing  down  thousands  to  their  business,  and  thence 
diverging  to  all  parts  of  the  city  in  a  fan-like  form,  running  to  Twenty 
seventh  street,  whicli  is  3  1-2  miles  from  the  Battery.     They,  as  also 
the  Ilarlem  railroad,  take  passengers  this  distance  for  6  1-4  cents  each 
Those  constitute  the  means  of  the  increase  of  the  city.     They  make 
the  up-town  lots  available  for  the  dwellings  ^f  those  doing  buisncss 
down  in  town,  and  have  therefore  greatly  raised  the  value  of  real 
estate  in  the  upper  part«  of  the  city. 

The  streets  are  laid  out  irregularly  below  Fourteenth  street.     Com- 

*These  two  Wards  were  constituted  in  182G--tlie  Thineenih  Irom  the  Teoth, 
and  the  Fourteenth  from  the  Sixth  and  Eighth.  fSet  olf  from  the  Ninth  Wanl 
in  March,  IS32.    fTaken  from  the  l^h  Ward  in  1836.    t)Taken  from  the  11th, 
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mehig  witli  Fourteenth,  they  ran  two  miles  in  Btraiffht  lines  from 
■fe  to  North  RiYor,  and  at  eqiml  distances  from  each  other,  bei^g 
■hercd  np  to  155d&  street,  which  is  9  8-4  miles  from  the  Battery. 


iinaily,  nm  ten  Avenues  from  Fourteenth  street  to  155,  beii^ 
■dmod  from  lito  10  from  East  to  North  River. 
One  of  the  greatest  elements  in  the  growth  of  New  York,  has  been 
I  development  of  the  coal  trade  of  Fennsylvania,  which  affords  an 
i|ile  supply  of  cheap  fuel  to  meet  the  growing  demand.  Where 
wd  is  iu  oommon  use  as  fuel,  a  great  augmentation  in  price  inevita- 
k  follows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  consumers,  to  say  nothing 
fihe  demands  of  steamboats  and  ftctories.  Forests  are  umited  in 
Mr  power  of  production:  a  large  and  increasing  population  wOl 
■Mime  more  rapidly  than  nature  can  produce;  and  the  demands  of 
i  aogmenting  population  upon  new  lands  for  agricultural  purposes 
m  constantly  narrowing  the  -limits  witiiin  which  the  powers  of  nature 
m  m  operation.  Old  .countries  have,  therefore,  of  necessity,  pene- 
MmI  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  for  those  supplies  which  could  no  longer 
pfMnd  upon  its  surface.  The  importance  of  coal  mines  to  manu- 
^pftmng  industry  is  quite  as  great — as  there  is  no  country  of  full 
illation  where  furnaces,  if  dependent  ujpon  the  productions  of  the 
Mt,  would  not  yield  to  such  an  eztensioQ  of  agriculture  as  would 
iiieeesaary  to  supply  its  inhabitants  with  the  means  of  subsistenoe. 

About  the  year  1825,  when  the  Erie  canal  was  about  to  give  such 
■  kipolse  to  the  business  of  New  York,  the  mining  of  the  great 
nttsyhuiia  coal  basin  commenced  a  supply  of  fuel,  which  has  be* 
Me  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  m  our  national  industry. 
Ik  great  coal  valley  of  Pennsyh'ania  is  60  miles  long  and  5  miles 
riie--coveriuff  300  square  miles,  or  192,000  acres.  The  several  mines 
beoTered  and  probed  amount  in  thickness  to  70  feet — ^which,  accord- 
■f  to  the  usual  estimate  of  coal,  gives  1 19,000  tons  per  acre.  If  half 
i  dis  region  should  be  worked,  it  would  tiupply  an  annui^  demand 
if  M. 000,000  tons  for  1,000  years ! 

Tbis  is  the  ample  depot  of  fuel  for  the  service  of  Atlantic  cities, 
iftned  in  1825,  when  tne  export  wafr31,503\ons.  There  have  been 
■M  eoLsiructed  five  great  avenues  to  bring  that  coal  to  market,  via : 
kliohigh  canal,  the  Schuylkill,  the  Delaware  and  Iludgon,  the  Morris 
«ai],tnd  the  Reading  Railroad.  These  five  works  cost,  in  round 
laiben.  928,000,000,  and  the  quantity  of  coal  brought  down  has 
^  M  follows : 


.'nc-vr.fiiLL. 

Rr.ililNa    RAILROAD. 

LFJIIGn.    ] 

LACKAWANNA. 

ALL  OTHERS, 

TOTAL 

•  \X\L. 

TONS. 

•'To    (*l>vl 

11,750 

•1:^000 

I74.7ai 

•'<5  3J».:j(^l 

i:u25<> 

90  000 

5C.0.758 

••Mfl  ln>'r»l 

tfc>5'2HH 

1I8;470 

30.3r,r> 

mbAii 

•'^l  401  M»J 

I9.t2)0 

eT2,It» 

905,25:{ 

Hi).T27 

1,108  001 

•^T  :3f..i« 

\;2blbiil 

035015 

35-2,144 

228.98(> 

2,703,857 

^'•^OTc  the  construction  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  tlie  Schuylkill 
'^  had  a  monopoly,  and  the  price  in  New  York  was  held  as  high 
''•ttimes  as  81 4  per  ton — a  price  trJ^/e/i  greatly  retarded  the  brmgiTif^ 
^'I'ato^enifral  use.     When  the  R&ilroad  was  completed,  it  BpeodWy 
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took  tho  business,  and  now  delivers  one  half  the  snpplj.  By  l 
competition  the  price  was  reduced,  and  at  retail  in  New  i  ork  m 
from  $5  50  to  $6  per  ton.  It  is  now  96.  At  this  rate  the  nlm 
the  product  this  year  is  $16,217,142:  a  large  proportion  of  this  J 
is  consumed  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  mai^ifest  how  greal 
influence  the  development  of  this  trade  has  had  upon  the  prospe 
of  the  city. 

As  we  nave  stated  elsewhere,  the  population  of  New  York  m 
ceedingly  diversified,  and  has  perhaps  less  of  national  character  I 
most  other  citiea  Indeed,  its  floating  population  is  largely  supp 
from  immigration.  The  number  of  immigrants  that  have  arriTM 
New  York  for  four  years,  ending  July  31,  is  as  follows: 

1843-4 51,307 1  1845-5       91 

1844-5 70,330 1  1&46-7       156 

The  whole  number  of  arrivals  for  twelve  years,  was  855,360.  ' 
large  immigration  of  the  last  year  was  mostly  owing  to  the  distrefls 
famine  abroad.  Of  the  arrii/^  in  1846,  54,226  were  from  Bri 
ports;  and  in  1847,  88,733  came  from  the  same  quarter.  The  codi 
influx  of  strangers  produces  a  mixed  population,  inasmuch  as  till 
large  portion  of  each  arrival  remains  in  the  city.  Thus,  accordii^ 
the  census  of  1845,  the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants  was  as  foUom 


Bom  in  New  York  State,  -  194,916 
"  *'  New  England  States,  16,079 
"  "  Other  U.  Stales,  -  -  -  25^72 
'^      "  Mexico  apd  S.  America,      508 


Bom  in  Great  Britain,  -  -  Mi 

"     "   France,      -    .  -  .  ^ 

**     "  Germany,  -    .  -  .  «^ 

"     "   Other  places,  % 


This  gives  a  total  of  365,059 — ^which  shows  a  discrepancy  of  6^ 
from  the  return  in  the  above  table.  This  arose  from  the  fiust  thil! 
returns  of  the  15th  ward,  as  first  made,  were  not  received  by  thefl 
missioner,  and  a  re-enumeration  was  made  of  that  ward,  withoiit 
scribing  the  nationality. 

This  population,  numbering  in  round  numbers  400,000,  now  defll 
covers  one-third  of  Manhattan  Island — and,  at  the  same  rate  of  ineX 
that  has  been  carried  on  in  the  last  30  vears,  the  year  1880  wiDi 
the  whole  Island  densely  settled  to  Harlem  river,  with  a  popolatkH 
1,200,000  souls.  The  increase  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  oompi 
has  been  as  follows: 


New 

York. 

Brooklyn. 

Population. 

Increase. 

Populatum. 

Increase 

1898, 

123,706 

7,175 

IKiO, 

202,587 

63,8  per 

cent. 

15,396 

114,6  pi 

1840, 

312,710 

44,7 

ii 

36,233 

135,3 

1845, 

371,102 

17,3 

t( 

59,566 

64,3 

This  great  increase  of  Brooklyn,  which  has  raised  it  nearly  to 
what  New  York  was  in  1820,  has  grown  out  of  the  fiu^  that  to  be  i 
business,  and  to  eseape  the  high  taxation  of  New  York  on  per« 
property,  many  persons  do  busineas  in  the  city  and  reside  across 


lan. 

tin^i^ 

18S8, 

$964,158^1 

IHS, 

111,130^ 

183S. 

066,789,130 

i». 

iis^as,^is 

1810, 

leao, 

la^aes^&is 

18*1, 

Sfil.m.TW 

lai 

18IS, 

817,806,901 

aa. 

iSS, 

9»,D01,ae» 

MS", 

1844, 

935,960,0*7 

MM. 

1846, 

889.996,517 

ISK, 

M^TO 

li». 

11^ 

247,159,303 
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tk  Tttoa  of  pTopn^  in  Nbw  Yoric  Iim  flnctutad  grMtlj  in  those 
^^nof  spemUtian  lad  nrnlaion  to  tia  isfloenoe  oT  vliich,  on  tbo 
iyect  of  populslum,  m  lun  allndod. 

ioGKEGiTE  VALUE  OF  ABBESSED  PROPERTY  IN  NEW  YORE. 


lin.M7,T8I 


IbcifMtlie  tmUsnhw  for  tUrty-two  jesn,  fimn  tbe  doM  of 

m  tmtA  lU  tba  TWMttadM  of  the  nrolntiua  in  l820-'ai, 

^m  kloUultd  Stktw  Bank  oama  naar  ill  BnqtenKon,  Ao 

of  hirinfM  Hid  tko  napnbe  gmm  io  it  bj  tiw  opening  of 

OknAl  until  tndo  nn  mto  the  wildeat  qteonlation,  euiTiDg 

Alb  tughait  point,  in  1636.    From  that  jear  u  speoolatioa 

^yoktioM  «d TCU  bvrcar, until  1643,  when  they  reached 

•fBint,  at  «  ftn  of  WliWQjOSl,  equl  to  the  whole  raise 

a  of  th4  war.     Sinoa  1843,  toe  Taloaa  have  agun  been  in 

This  rcsarcrj  haa  been,  hffwvnr,  akomtlier  on  tiie  ude  of 

_M^  the  Tahntian  of  penonal  estate  haTine  oontinned  to  de- 

.  The  tnodd  of  valnation,  however,  and  the  nigh  rate  of  taxes 

i,  have  coDSiured  to  make  the  assessment  a  very  nnoertain 

■  of  th6  real  inereased  personal  property. 

'•labt  few  years  a  law  has  been  in  force  requiring  the  Taloatips 

de  in  ciii.'l)  year  between  the  second  Tueedaj  in  May  and  ^e 

lof  An^'u-t ;  and  giving  to  inhabitants  who  may  at  that  season 

'     '  "  "■  r  b(' 


be  rt-Hiding  oat  of  the  eity,  the  option  ot  being 
pro[>i.'rtf  either  in  the  city,  or  in  toe  places  nf  their  snm- 
_  _  se.  l''or  severs!  years  past,  the  rate  of  taxation  haa  been 
in  the  cir^,  that  these  cituens,  who  are  both  nnmerous  and 
.  And  it  far  their  interest  to  pay  their  personal  tax  in  the 
r.  by  which  tiiey  make  a  saving,  commonly,  of  more  than  t)ne 
If  tlxy  reside  ont  of  the  State  daring  the  period  between  the 
Tocaday  in  Hay  and  the  fifteenth  of  Angost,  the  chance  is, 
tkn  pay  BO  personal  tax. any  where, 

IW  fallowing  table  shows  the  relative  increase  of  real  and  persooat 
Pfiij  vith  the  annual  taxation  of  the  eity,  which  includes  the  county: 

IRSSED  PROPERTY  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WITH  THE  ANNUAL 
TAX  LEVIED. 


143,733,436  '^,758,617  218,K3,703  «50,000 

103,743,303  74,WJ,SW  309,500920  1,»«5,\3<1 

i$^St0,iO9  67,as7,Stl  363,837,350  \,nb,y» 
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TEAR.  REAL.  PRR80NAL.  TOTAL. 

1838, 194^3,359  69,609,583  264,152,941 

1839, 196,778,434  70,010,796  266,789,130 

1810, 187,121,464  65,721,699  252,843,163 

18  U, 186,347,216  65,430,456  251,777,703 

1843, 176,512  312  61,294,559  237,806.901 

1843, '--  164,955,314  63046,575  228,001 ,8»9 

1844, 171.936,591  64,023,456  235,960,047 

1845, 177,207,990  62,787,527  239,995,517 

1846, 183,480,934  61,471,470  244,958,404 

1847, 187,314,386  59,837,917  247,151,303 

Thus  we  see  that  real  estate  has  increased  since  1843,  v' 
the  point  of  lowest  depression,  $22,359,072,  and  in  the  sa 
personal  property  has  declined  $3,200,000,  while  the  amoont 
nas  inoreasea  $788,875,  thus  throwing  an  enormous  burden  n 
estate.     The  aggregate  taxation  amounts  to  102,8  cts.  per 
valuation.     This  includes  the  State  tax  of  one  mill  per  $100, 
by  the  law  of  184^,  to  make  good  any  deficit  tljat  might  arii 
means  of  paying  the  State  debt     In  consequence  of  the  dei 
debt  and  the  enhanced  canal  tolls,  one-half.this  tax  has  been  i 
and  the  remainder  will  be  so.     A  new  law  has  also  been  p 
make  persons  doing  busmess  in  New  York  pay  taxes  on  th< 
employed  here — a.mw  that  will  have  a  tendency  to  restrain  the 
g(  Brooklyn. 

The  business  of  the  city  has  so  improved  during  the  past  y 
with  it  the  profits  of  trade  have  been  so  enhanced  as  much  tc 
taxation.     The  following  is  a  table  of  the  foreign  commerce  sine 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

CALENDAR  YEAR.    FOREIGN  ARRIVALS.     TONS.  FOREIGN  IMPORTS.  E 

1821, 912  \'il,im  $26,020,012  SI 

1822, 1,172  226,790  33,912,453  1 

1823, 1,217  226,789  30,601,465  2 

1824, 1,364  252,769  37,785,147  2 

1825, 4,436  280,179  50,024,973  3 

)823, 1,389  274,997  34,738,664  1 

1827, 1,414           •  292,872  41,441,832  2 

1828, 1,277  275,677  39,117,016  2 

1829, 1,310  281,512  34,972,493  1 

1830, 1.489  314,715  38,656,064  1 

1831, 1,634  337,009  57,291,737  2 

1832, 1,808  401,718  50,995924  2 

1833, 1,926  430,918  5<},527,97G  2 

1834, 1,932  414,904  72,224,390  2 

I835f 2.044  464,464  89.304,108  2 

1836, 2,285  556,730  118,886,194  2 

1837, 2,071  539,372.  68,374,558  3 

1838, 1,790  468,890  77,214,729  2 

1839, 2,159  565,335  97,078,687  3 

1840, 1,953  527.594  56,846,934  3 

1841, 2,118  549,025  75,268,015  fi 

1842, 1,962  555.315  52,415,555  2 

1B43, 1,832  491,494  50.036,667  2 

1844, 2.308  593,373  75,749,220  3^ 

1846. 2.043  613,349  72,108,111  31 

1846. 2,293  612,ai0  70,269,811  » 

6147,  11  months,  - .  93,869,440  4! 

The  imports  of  the  speculative  year,  1836,  the  same  in  wl 
ipsesfed  yalue  of  real  estate  was  the  highest,  were  larger  thj 
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The  year  1839  agwn  prannted  a  high  Sgare,  bnt  the  tnde 
*  speeolMiTO  ehuuter,  uid  ended  in  gtm,  raralaiou.  Tha 
la  of  1 847,  in  the  aggngale,  ii,  howerer,  uurger  than  ever  befero, 
torts  having  xwoUan  to  m  very  impoitast  figure,  reaching  50  per 
r  the  inpona.  Tlua  hat  arisen  from  the  great  export  of  &nn  pro- 
rhkh  has  been  sappUed  in  swelling  Tolumes  from  that  great  aoaiee 
unerdal  wealth,  the  Erie  Canal.  The  progreBB  of  the  reOoipts 
dnoe  from  the  ounals  for  the  lut  ten  jmn  has  been  as  fbllowB : 

Kt  •/  AmiKal'.     FvrttUr    O/hrr     ManK-  McrcJuit-  Sundriel.    TUol. 
trtM.  n*tf.  dix. 

50,137  3,ffll,iB5  10,071.1175  -.      118,188  I  J    .  mt  31,869^ 

15,730  4,139,56810,647,566. i'.-,;.-'T  ;  -.Ti  :;:.   89,438     -^V^ !•;<•.' 30,038510 

M33i  4finfl»   7,660,015  i»(;.K4<J  l.<>-JI.7ii-i  L3^l.>:ilM1,(M4.!h»90,163,ig» 

18JM3  5,lffT,9M  10,888,917 9»,M0  1,314,231    33.280  1,05&,8W93,S13,»3 

4Si^7B  K,9SS,13310.TGS,«BM},«n  9,160,83a   55.7RB  1,369,192 al,9as,a» 

41,«59  4,837^16  10340,407  4H.B17  1,919.M1   55,43a  i.34iJ.0!»SS,75J,0U 

SS,4TI  eMT,'Mn!BtfiS6mG.mo%^li\,]yi  5I>,?J1 1, r>(;T.9-2-2 98,493,408 

iijm  t»8,9»  I2,fi34,8i6  5:'t;  jd:  ;i,  HO  ,;7(i  K-yir^i-i:&:rir.3ifil0,»g 


&ew  ten  jean  it  is  obeerTable  that  the  maleriaU  of  commerce 
A  from  a  work  not  in  operation  in  1825,  have  doubled,  adding 
95,256  to  the  valoe  of  utiolee  wbieh  sonj^  New  ToA  fbr  a 
ttwentj  Tean  prerionsly.  The  aoeounts  for  1847  are  not  ^ 
np;  bat tneamoontwillfiu'exeeedthatof  1846.  The  following 
the  qnanlitiefl  of  fbor  srdcles  that  sought  tide  water  in  seveia]  years: 


1813. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

.....-■    ?,n73,Toe 

3,068,441 

3,693.370 

nbeh,- 

18B,0I6 

17,861 

35JS03 

1,610,149 

6,986,776 

818,472 

1,137,917 

1,427.953 

1,243,379 

065,200 

3.034.600 

i  24,315,700 

83,576,300 

31,700,705 
3.097,0P7 

81,194,030 

7,347.966 

5,837,460 

34.336,9G0 

37.366.779 

40,658,005 

fi,316,40e 

7,tiTa;300 

8,553,826 

11,231,384 

tM  Urge  supplies  of  vegetable  food,  go  to  swell  the  external  earn- 
I  of  the  citj,  and  are  capable  of  meeting  almost  an;  demand 
I  the  exigencies  of  Enrope  may  reqnire,  while  they  famish  the 
1  of  paying  for  the  large  importation  from  abroad ;  they  also 
I  the  credits  in  New  York,  through  which  the  producers  are  enabled 
J  for  tncreued  supplies  of  goods,  both  domestic. and  imported, 
fed  through  the  Erie  Canal.  The  shipping  interest  of  New  York 
rogrefiscd  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  following  table : 


'ntal  regisieml  tonnn;^, 


129,307 

I93.!lftl 

■j«3,5:ii; 

337,3111 

•J60.H96 

1W.3(M 

189,996 

ItVi.WL') 

311.361 

EW,78.' 

IS,113 

19.681 

34,r>( 

■K:M-3 

H,99!t 

9.HI 

!l,74.') 

1.49!t 

135 

171 

M) 

■.m 

•m 

,htni  ••    "   "    ■■ 

ritt/r«n SX,83l    40t.8l4    41I.JJ17    49C,'>i 
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Aooording  to  the  laws  of  the  United  Stites,  no  yeasel  ean  be  engigid 
in  the  foreign  trade  vithoot  being  registered,  and  no  vessel  can  be 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade  without  being  enrolled  or  licensed.-  Tbe 
registered  tonnage,  therefore,  gives  the  amount  engaged  in  foreign  ooe- 
merce,  showing,  comparatively,  its  progress,  and  the  enrolled,  the  bum 
in  regard  to  the  coasting  trade.  The  dipping  of  New  York  is  maiAj 
employed  in  direct  trade,  while  the  carrying  trade,  so  called,  is  mortly 
conducted  by  Eastern  vessels.  The  business  of  navigation  ia  in  aone 
degree  distinct  from  that  of  commerce,  inasmuch  as  the  former  nay 
be  carried  on  by  a  country  that  has  no  productions,  while  the  latter 
depends  upon  surplus  productions.  Of  this  latter  character  is  New 
York  commerce,  and  it  thrives  most  in  those  years  in  which  the  n«fiffn*l 
exports  are  largest.  Not  until  1846  had  New  York  any  steam  tonnan 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade — the  new  line  of  Bremen  steamen  a 
the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind,  and  the  business  of  35,000,000  Ger 
mans  is  by  it  brought  in  closer  connection  with  New  YorL  The 
steam  tonnage  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  has  more  than  tri|M 
since  1833.  The  tonnage  engaged  in  ihe  foreign  and  coasting  tiada 
appears  to  have  progressed  in  each  branch  in  nearlj  an  equal  d^^ea 

In  the  progress  of  population,  trade  and  value  of  property  belonginff 
to  the  city,  it  has  necessarily  resulted  that  the  active  monied  eapitd 
has  progressed  also.  T6  take  the  increased  capital  employed  in  all 
as  a  guide  in  estimating  the  amount  of  existing  wealth,  would  be 
incorrect ;  for  the  reason  that  although  insurance  capital  amounts  to 
$31,000,000,  it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  bonds  and  mortgaie 
upon  real  estate,  and  is,  therefore,  only  a  representation  ofue 
property  already  considered  under  the  assessed  valuea  In  New  Yofk 
almost  every  species  of  fixed  property,  by  means  of  hypothecation  in 
one  form  or  another,  becomes  circulating  capital,  which  is  constantly 
changing  its  form  and  yielding  at  every  conversion  a  profit  to  its 
employers.  In  regard  to  calculation  connected  with  the  activity  of 
commercial  transactions,  the  amount  of  bank  capital  becomes  a  more 
direct  guide.  In  1826  {here  were  fourteen  banks  in  operation  ip  the 
city,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $13,600,000,  exclusive  of  the  branch 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  which  was  authorised  to  employ  $2,500,000. 
At  this  time  there  are  in  New  York  twenty-five  banks  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $24,311,760,  and  the  capital  of  twenty-tiiree  of  these 
institutions  is  assessed  as  follows : 

Owned  in  New  York  city,  $13,872,183       Owned  b}'  the  State, 271,7M 

"        "     "        "     Stale,   2,052.453  ••       "  foreigners, 3,634,445 

"        "  other  Stales,    -  -   4,025,871  

Total, SS3,856,GS9 

The  capital  employed  in  banking  at  any  one  time  is  not  however, 
a  precise  indication  of  the  activity  of  business,  as  thus — in  November, 
1843,  the  same  capital  was  the  basis  of  $65,314,129  which  had  loaned 
$80,278,529  in  November,  1847,  showing  that  the  activity  of  business 
as  indicated  in  the  table  of  imports  and  exports,  was  one-third  greater 
this  year  than /in  1843. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  a  large  debt  oontraotcd  for  the  constmo- 
tfon  of  the  Croton  aqueduct^  by  which  the  city  ia  now  supplied  with 
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vater.  The  Croton  river  is  a  stream  of  wholesome  water  running 
into  the  North  river,  and  is  tapped  at  a  point  called  Croton  lake, 
covering  400  acres  and  containing  500,000,000  gallons,  by  the 
iqueduct,  at  a  distance  of  33  miles  from  Harlem  river.  That  whole 
iisUnce  is  connected  by  an  nnintermptcd  conduit  of  stone  and  brick 
■uonry.  The  valley  of  the  Harlem  river  is  1400  feet  across,  and  the 
iqueduct  is  brought  over  in  iron  pipes,  laid  upon  a  bridge  constructed 
X  arches,  1 14  ^t  above  high  water  mark,  at  Yorkville,  or  79th  street 
n  7th  Avenue,  5  miles  from  City  Hall.  The  pipes  discharge  into  a 
reservoir  1826  feet  long  and  836  feet  wide,  having  an  area  of  35  acres 
ind  a  capacity  of  150,000,000  gallons.  From  tlie  receiving  reservoir 
I  double  line  of  iron  pipes,  3  feet  in  diameter,  convey  the  water  two 
niles,  to  the  distributing  reservoir,  on  42d  street.  It  is  420  feet 
square,  contains  4  acres  and  has  an  elevation  of  44  feet  above  the 
itreeti,  and  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  gallons.  From  this  reservoir  are 
led  the  serving  pipes  which  supply  the  eitv,  and  are  about  170  mile5 
in  length,  or  1  mile  to  2240  inhabitants.  This  will  supply  35,000,000 
nilous  of  water  per  day,  or  24  gallons  to  each  person  when  the  popu- 
tttion  shall  have  reached  1,500,000.  This  stupendous  work  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  914,000,000,  and  was  undertaken  by  a  direct  veto 
of  the  people  on  the  question — ^** water"  or  "no  water."  The  water 
ii  supplied  to  dwellings  at  a  general  rate  of  $10  per  head — besiden 
GOO  free  hydrants  and  1500  fire  hydrants.  The  income  of  the  water 
ii  speciallv  pledged  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt. 
The  number  of  water  takers  in  1844  was  7171  private  dwellings, 
pijing  972.123,  and  2421  public  buildings  and  factories  paying 
95y.»>i0.  making  together  0582  takers,  paying  9131,784.  In  184(>-7 
the  number  of  takers  had  increased  to  15,000  and  the  revenues  to 
^Vj\M  1 .     The  public  debt  created  chiefly  for  this  object  is  as  follows: 

PUBLIC  DEBT,  CITV  OF  NEW  YORK,  1817.  Annwd 

Intrfft. 
>  prr     r  nt.  c.iiv  slock  of  1H20  and  1829,  due  in  1850,         S250,000  00      13,500 

5     d  .  firt*  l<ian  sttx-k.  due  in  1K51, 5()0,(K)0  00      25,000 

public  buii«lin!<  si.»ck,  due  in  1856,  -  -  -  -  615.000  00      2r),750 

lire  indemnity  »li»ck,  due  in  1808, 375,0H8  00      18,751 


■^. 


Waier  d'.-bi.  a**  follower  S1,<M0,0HH  00  83.001 

:  r-r  .-nt.  water  loan  bliwk,  due  in  iaV2, HIH).207  <K)  (W,:ni 

'  *  .1..                  d.».               dy.            1857, 9H9.488  00  (».9r4 

do.               do.            1858, 3,000,000  00  150,000 

i      ]                    dii.               do.            1H<K), 2,500,000  00  1:>5,000 

•|     d .                    do.                du.             1870, 3,000.0«H)  00  ISO.OWl 

i     ^.  .                  do.                do.            1880, 1,375,577  (K)  tK'^.773 

iir.-:  f;  Cr..ton  water  stock,  due  in  IWO, 38:>.(HHM)0  I5'.100 

i:-:   'lit.  :.:uii«»rary  waterloan,UlHre  18-lt>, 757.910  00  •!.'). 171 
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l^  -.jr'  •  ' ■i"'  "f  wa^er  M'H.k  in  hanks,  to 

■.-  ■  r-  .  :  .  1  •■!.■  'Aiit.r  luiJ. 110,1(W;33  $1*2.7^.015  67 


'-*  '■  •;::  .t:.  "ir.t  ..f  .leU, ^ SI  l.ieH.103  (Hf 

Lr  "  ■■  ■  ■k'' aifi  M'lid-*  in  »iinkin;r  lund,  lnnn  sali's  o! 

•■.!■   »-«:.'•:•*   a:i'l  r'.•v^'IlU••^  sjwcially   i>l».*dt^cd  for  the 

>.>nfi'i  tn  nt  the  ciiv  dol'i  and  ca^n  in  bank,  to 

•r-iii  .^1  iii..-  land.  -  -  - S  *2,679,7'il  *iS* 

*.  :  '•:.  aiuvual  ul  cit>'  dc'»'^  on  ih*:  30lh  April,  l.^i7,  -  .    #11,718,379  ^^ 

rOL.  T, — 3. 


4'1        THE  COMMERCIAL  GROWTH  A^D  GREATNESS  OP  KKW   TORE. 

An  ample  sinking  fund  is  in  active  operation  to  redeem  this  c 
r -impletcly  m  a  period  of  forty  years.  The  expenditure  of  the 
ns  indicated  in  the  above  table  of  annual  tax  imposed  is,  for  i: 
l»-2,r,42.36i— out  of  this  $147,000  was  for  State  tax.  The  leac 
general  heads  of  city  expenditures  are— common  schools  9261,*^ 
uolice  $400,000,  Alms  House  $343,000,  interest  city  debt  $767, 
tamps  and  gas  $129,137,  cleaning  streets  $135,000,  water  p 
$54,403,  salaries  city  officers  $233,000,  and  tho  balance  for  bui 
expenditures. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  paid  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  S 
tax :  as  thus,  in  1842,  when  the  mill-tax  was  imposed,  it  amounted 
tho  State  to  $619,693 -of  this.  New  York  city  paid  $237,807— or 
fifths  of  the  whole.  The  census  of  1840  gave  the  State  populati^ 
2,428,921,  and  th€  city  at  312,932 — or  one-eighth  only  of  the  poT 
tion.  The  property  owned  by  the  <aty  of  New  York  consists  or 
descriptions,  viz :  property  embracing  town  lots,  common  lands, 
rents,  and  various  real  estate,  valued  at  $2,638,682,  and  yields  964 
per  annum :  city  real  estate,  in  use  for  citv  purposes — city  halt  pfl 
nrounds,  schools,  markets,  &c.,  valued  at  922,408,397,  and  prodat 
$403,355  per  annum,  as  follows : 

Value  inc( 

Available  Property, 8  2.638.()82     8  6i 

Not  saleable, 22,4G8,3i)B       403 

Total,  .  -  -  .         $25,107,080     $467 

Although  New  York,  through  force  of  geographical  and  cxtc 
circumstances,  has  grown  thus  rapidly,  there  have  been  many  cause 
operation  to  retard  its  progress.  These  have  ^wn  mostly  ou 
vicious  legislation,  general  and  local.  In  lecumng  to  what  we  1 
pointed  out  in  the  fluctuation  of  the  city's  prosperity  with  the  fiourisl 
or  decaying  state  of  tho  external  trade,  it  becomes  evident  the  wel 
of  the  city  depends,  in  an  eminent  degree,  upon  the  entire  freedom 
which  capital  in  the  shape  of  goods,  produce  or  monev  can  flow  secu 
in  and  out  to  profit  by  the  current  state  of  events.  New  York  hoi 
relation  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  Union  different  from  that  of 
other  city — and  also  far  superior  in  regard  to  it,  than  that  held  by 
commercial  city  of  Europe,  in  regard  to  the  interior  country.  AU 
other  cities  of  the  United  States  are  centres  of  local  business.  Mo 
concentrates  that  of  Alabama;  Charleston  of  South  Carolina,  Geoi 
and  Baltimore  of  the  tract  watered  by  the  tributary  streams.  PI 
delphia  looks  mostly  to  her  own  State,  having,  however,  stretc 
forth  an  arm  through  her  canals  to  Western  tracts.  Boston  is 
i*x)mmon  centre  for  New  England  business,  and,  well  has  she  impro 
her  local  advantages  by  means  of  railroadLS— of  which  700  miles  o 
every  remote  section  of  the  New  England  States  and  converge  i 
in  every  trade  and  travel  upon  Boston — she  has  also  greatlv  enlar 
her  connection  with  the  West,  by  overcoming  natural  difficultiee 
means  of  the  Western  railroad.  New  York,  however,  by  its  ca 
makes  tributary  the  whole  Northern  and  Western  States,  and 
chipping  eommands  the  coasting  trade  to  New  OrleaDa  It  is 
point  to  whkb  %  large  proportioii  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
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lantrj  goes  for  sale,  and  whence  it  is  exported  to  Europe.  Two-thirds 
F  sJl  tbe  goods  imported  into  the  countrj  arrive  here.  Under  these 
iream^Unces  it  is  neccisariiy  the  financial  centre  of  the  Union,  ina»- 
meh  u  thit  the  largeut  number  of  imfiorters  are  here.  It  is  the  market 
V  mis  drawn  against  produce  sold  abroad,  consequently  when 
roduf«  is  shipped  to  Euroi)e  from  the  South,  the  bills  are  sold  in  New 
r<irk  and  become  the  ba^is  of  inland  bills,  which  are  again  the 
wdioffl  in  which  dealers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  pay  New  York 
w  goods  bought  of  her.  Wlicrc  large  amounts  of  goods,  produce  and 
■Ub  come  for  sale,  there  is  necessarily  required  large  monied  capital. 
9ew  York  has  always  had  an  insufficiency  of  this,  and  mainly  because 
i  ahrard  Bh-ary  laws  and  laws  discriminating  against  foreign  capital 
i^jed  here.  The  law  of  Now  York  allows  seven  per  cent,  interest 
bIj,  aod  forfeits  a  debt  for  taking  a  higher  rate.  Frequently, 
nwj  k  worth  more,  as  for  instance — ^when  money  is  plenty  and 
^  eoDflidcrabie  sums  arc  employed  in  cotton,  a  hazardous  trade ; 
hen  fflODey  rises  in  value  above  seven  per  cent.,  it  will  not  stay  here 
riBk  forfeiture,  and  New  York  business  suffers.  Cotton  then  goes 
Lirerpool,  where  the  u«inry  laws  do  not  apply  to  it,  and  New  York 
» trade.  Immense  sums  of  f  )reign  cupit^il,  loaned  in  good  faith, 
t  been  lost  by  a  plea  of  usury.  Capital  has  also  sought  New  York 
fmplnvmcnt  in  insurance,  but  for  many  years  was  driven  away  by 
I  of  tt*n  per  cent,  to  protect  insufficient  domestic  capital.  The 
'  laws  of  Congress,  which  aim  directly  at  that  foreign  trade  on 
!l  as  we  have  seen,  the  prasperity  of  the  city  depends,  have  dealt 
eiv  with  its  interests.  Another  great  evil  luis  been  the  control 
I  oorp^jnitc  banks  has  exercised  over  all  commercial  proceedings, 
frequently  sacrifice  comniorcial  interests  without  reason  and 
ut  rom'^rzje. 

none  of  the  cities  of  Kiirope  are  the  commercial  interests  in 
owlt  of  banks;  the  bulk  of  tlie  business  of  discounts  and 
nge  i^  done  by  large  private  bankers,  men  of  great  information, 
ding  a]>plication  and  untiring  industry.  These  persons  have  a 
iTi'l  knowledge  of  all  that  concerns  c>mmerce  and  finances.  They 
all  their  customers  perii>onally,  their  wants  and  their  business. 
are  the  fiaaff^:c  clerks  of  the  commercial  community  around 
and  are  identified  with  it.-*  interest.  In  New  York  a  number  of 
orated  banks  with  interest**  antagonistic  to  the  commercial  com- 
y.  are  conducted  by  salaried  officers,  for  the  most  part  destitute 
iutific  knowledge,  of  very  moderate  jibilitios  and  loose  business 
Tiies<*  persons  lend  freely  at  one  time,  and  at  another,  under 
f?ij,.ijt:f'  of  panic  and  vm^uc  fears,  they  begin  to  harrass  each 
1'  -r  syvlc  balances.  ri'i'uM-  ;ill  L)aiis  and  tlirow  the  eoinmen-j;:! 
i;.rv  i:iio  a  paroxvsin  of  «listn-.-.s,  causing  proilur-o  to  be  sjicri- 
i  ]i:iij'"iv-  to  cease  ami  tlic  whole  cliain  of  business  throu^liuut 
'iiiirw  t  '  U»  deranged  ;  bi^iiig  utterly  unable  to  assign  any  jjctter 
I  f 'rVi*'  panic  than  their  own  tliou»^litles.<iicss  and  want  of  fore- 
."^u<Ii  is  pretty  nearly  the  ea.s(!  ut  this  m«jment  In  August, 
th.:  bfink  h>aii8  were  J$?0,74«>.071 ;  on  the  20th  of  that  mvmt\i 
irrived  of  the  failures  I'u  Knghnd  vfiXh  most  gloomy  prospeclft^ 
g  cowJdenble  discredit    in  relation   to   bills.      Packet  a£let 
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packet  brought  similar  tidings,  and  November  1st  fouBd  tbe  bank  Io8ii» 
980,558,529.  In  these  two  months  of  disastrous  news  the  banks  had 
made  no  preparations  to  meet  a  reverse.  In  the  first  week  in  No- 
vember they  got  alarmed  and  suddenly  refused  all  loans— <aiuans 
great  distress  and  large  losses  in  sacrificing  cotton,  produce,  goods  ana 
stock  to  raise  money.  Such  follies  as  this  are  never  committed  bj 
private  bankers.  They  do  not  lull  the  community  to  sleep  and  destroy 
them  when  a  fit  of  deliriun\  tremens  comes  over  them.  This  abomi- 
nable mismanagement  of  money  affairs  has  been  a  great  drawbaek 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  abolition  of  the  usury  laws,  the 
removal  of  all  disabilities  of  foreign  capital  and  the  substitution  of 
private  bankers  for  miserable  corporations  are  only  requisite  to  make 
New  York  the  chief  city  of  the  world.  The  petty  institutions  with 
their  small  ways  answered  when  New  York  was  in  its  infano^.  but  she 
has  now  outgrown  them,  and  moves  like  a  giant  oppressed  for  breath. 
The  discredit  which  has  overtaken  English  merchants  and  the  waning 
influence  of  London,  point  to  New  York  as  the  future  queen  of  com- 
merce. 


Art.  TI.-J.  F,  BENJAMIK'S  ADDKESS  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

The  following  paper  was  prepared  by  our  disiiDgukthctl  fellow-citizen.  J.  P- 
Benjamin.  Esq.,  to  be  delivered  according  to  invitation,  belore  the  Agri' 
cultural  and  Mechanics'  Associatiun  of  Louisiana.  The  annual  meeting  of  tbit 
Associatioti  having  been  ]xistponed  to  a  period  when  it  will  be  impossible  for  Ml. 
Benjamin  to  attend,  he  very  kindly,  at  our  request,  furnlKhed  it  for  publication  ii 
the  pages  of  the  Review. — Editor. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  invitation  with  which  I  haTC  been  honored,  to 
deliver  jour  annual  address,  I  could  not  mistake  the  motive  which 
prompted  your  selection,  and  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  vour  desire  to 
near  an  account  of  what  during  a  recent  visit  to  Europe,  had  suggested 
itself  to  one  having  a  common  interest  with  yourselves  as  most  worthy 
of  attention,  or  as  likely  to  afford  instruction  in  your  pursuits.  I  wiU 
iliereforc,  endeavor  to  meet  your  wishes  by  a  simple  narrative  of  whit 
I  have  learned,  either  from  personal  observation  or  from  works  iO 
which  you  may  not  yet  have  had  access. 

But  first  allow  me  to  remark,  with  a  just  sentiment  of  pride,  that 
nowhere,  during  a  somewhat  extended  excursion  tlirough  the  middte 
•nd  South  of  France,  did  I  witness  any  cultivation  on  a  large  scale, 
with  which  I  would  be  ashamed  to  compare  the  estates  of  our  bert 
planters,  whether  of  sugar  or  cotton.  True  it  is,  tliat  no  one  can  tratd 
ilirough  the  older  countries,  whore  wealth  is  so  unequally  distributed] 
without  being  compelled  to  pause  with  admiration  and  delight  on  soine 
lovely  landscape,  where  nature's  choicest  gifts  have  been  enhanced  ii 
Talue  and  in  lieauty  by  the  cunning  hand  of  art ;  or  where  lavirii 
ezpendituie  guided  by  exquisite  taste  has  succeeded  in  converti8| 
0veD  the  most  barren  soils  into  parks  and  g&rdeus  and  pleasurc-groundi 
ofBurpasBing  charm.  But  for  skill  m  c^UNaiXAm^  vsf^Atii  \^  TOLVoa^ 
mentf  eoonomj  in  administration,  ooml)iii<&^  'vVdiki  ik  vX^xiiL  «iy^u^^ 
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improvemciit.  both  agricultural  an^I  mechanical,  and  a  jadieious 
■plication  of  labor-saving  devices,  it  has  hcon  my  good  fortune  to  have 
ituij.ssed  on  the  estates  of  some  of  tlie  gentlemen  of  this  asAooiatior, 
odcls  of  planicrship  which  would  advautagcmisly  compare  with  any 
fmg  that  I  have  seen  amongst  the  fanners  of  Europe. — ^AVhilst  in  the 
)irit  of  euterprise,  in  the  desire  for  progress,  in  the  ardent  pursuit  of 
nprovement,  which  all  characterise  our  intelligent  agriculturists,  you 
re  as  a  elaas,  immeasurably  their  superiors. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that  any  information-  to  be  aof}uir6d  abroad,  can 
at  remotely  affect  the  interests  of  one  of  the  two  great  classes  of  the 
planters  of  oar  State.  No  cotton  is  grown  in  Europe,  nor  has  the  sci 
•nee  of  European  savants  or  the  skill  of  European  mechanics  been 
lirected  in  a  manner  worthy  of  notice  to  the  uuprovemcnt  either  of 
hid  plant  or  its  preparation  for  the  market :  and  with  but  one  exception, 
[  fear  that  what  I  may  have  to  say.  will  afford  but  little  interest  to  the 
KDtlcmen  engaged  in  that  culture. 

But.  gentlemen,  there  is  an  application  of  the  power  of  steam  whic^^. 
leeply  interests  the  agricultural istA,  not  only  of  this  State,  but  of  all 
nuntries.  Ever  since  the  genius  of  Fulton  first  launched  the  boat  that 
ploughed  the  opposing  water  with  steady  impulse  and  resistless  power, 
the  splendid  results  that  would  follow  upon  a  similar  conquest  on  the 
lind,  have  excited  the  imagination  and  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Inventive  minds  of  all  countries.  Indeed,  if  we  reflect  on  the  immense 
Bzpanse  of  the  richest  soil  which  in  our  country  awaits  nothing  but  the 
ipplication  of  such  a  vast  labor-saving  machine  as  a  convenient  and 
»ffeotive  steam-plough ;  whether  on  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  South, 
^piable  of  supplying  half  the  globe  with  it^  sugar,  or  clothing  millions 
rith  its  cotton — or  whether  we  picture  to  our  minds  tlie  boundlops 
'-riiri'.-s  of  the  Northern  jiortiou  of  this  great  vjillf»y.  rcndy  to  furnish 
...  tin*  whi»le  fsimily  of  niiin  grain  in  such  ti'Oiuing  abundauco.  that  tho 
!a\  !■.'!»  of  the  world  would  not  suffice  for  its  tran^f>ortation,  it  seem? 
•carcely  possible  to  overrate  the  benefit  that  will  be  conferred  on  man- 
cind  by  him  who  shall  first  teach  it  to  till  the  ground  by  the  power  of 
Usua.  It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  enumerate  the  many  abortive 
efforts  made  to  accomplish  thi.^  end.  Numborlet<s  have  been  the  devi 
^  .-nggested.  Occasional  experiments  have  promised  succes.s,  and 
'«cn  abandoned.  AVnen  the  effort  has  been  made  to  attach  the  plough 
o  the  steam  carriage,  the  great  weight  reijuired  in  such  carriage  for 
J'*»rding  a  fulcrum  when  the  share  enters  a  tough  or  clayey  soil,  ha:« 
>n>Ted  an  insuperable  o1)staele,  independently  of  the  other  formidable 
rt^^h;tuii':il  <lifficultics  in  tlie  way  ef  ensuring  a  steady  aud  uniform 
Zi'  ti<.'Ti  :it  tlio  volition  of  the  cii;:inc»or.  ainl  of  preventing  the  plouglr 
ViT-  from  h«'ing  smldcnly  and  vif»lontly  div<Ttcd  from  its  path  <>n 
..-■ilriir  :iiiy  oK«*t;n'K»  in  xUo  tutW.  Wlu-n  it  has  Iwiin  attcin|>tod  to 
'  ii'l*  r   tii*'    ."tt-annrnfrinc   't;ifii»nary   in   a   nuni'^un',  aud  t<)  apply  i*H 

Wi  r   l«v    connecting'  with  it  t:i»-  jjloui'h  hy  a  rhaiu  or  ropo.  and  tin  v 
:r,'*'iii;:  thn  plou^'li  frvini  inn*  nid  of  tlur  furrow   to   the  oii^^inf  at  tin. 
iJi'.r  i:;'!     «'thcr  and   "till  ^TeattT  <»bjin-tioii-;  w<'ru  prc.-cntod.  and  o  I 
b- f--»  rf  success  had  fi»r  vears  p;jst  apparently  1m:.mi  ahaiidoncJ. 

."•ij'h.  «*'  far  i«*  I  liav'/  het-n  a!»Jf'  to  Iritrii.   ua>  the  situutiou  ui  ti\>TI 
r.V:r;st!!J^'  prohlvtii   wIk  u  it  U'ruwo  tho  .'•uyect  of  discuesiion   a\)0\«\ 
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twelve  months  ago.  at  a  dinuor  party  of  gentlemen  in  Paris,  who  hm 
just  been  in  attendance  at  an  agricultural  meeting.  Amongst  th 
guests  present  was  one  who  was  neither  engineer  nor  mechanic,  hi 
who  had  received  tliat  early  edueatiim  in  the  physical  sciences  deeme 
necessary  as  a  preparation  to  the  practice  of  the  medical  profession,  fi 
which  he  was  destined.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  tlie  conversation,))! 
remained  an  eager  and  silent  listener,  except  to  ask  some  question  ( 
those  persons  most  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  abortive  expei 
xiicnts  already  attempted.  Ho  left  that  convivial  meeting  with  tl 
secret  but  determined  purpose  to  devote  all  the  leisure  moments  of 
lifetime,  if  necessary',  to  the  solution  of  this  mechanical  problem ;  ai 
iu  ten  months  afterwards  annonnoed  his  conviction  of  success.  1 
narrating  the  course  of  thought  which  led  to  this  result,  he  was  sing 
larly  interesting.  Ho  commenced  by  asking  himself  what  was  tJ 
object  and  purpose  of  the  act  of  ploughing  the  soil  ?  certainly  to  sn 
divide  and  render  it  friable  ;  to  turn  under  the  surface  and  replace 
by  tlie  subsoil,  thus  exposing  the  latter  to  that  atmospheric  and  sol 
iniluenco  which  both  thoory  and  experience  point  out  as  so  eminent 
beneficial,  and  finally  to  perform  on  a  large  scale  the  weeding  proce 
when  the  nature  of  the  case  would  permit  it.  The  next  question  wi 
why  to  do  this  labor  is  it  necessary  to  draw  a  ploughshare  through  tl 
soil?  is  there  no  other  mechanie^^  contrivance  by  which  it  can  be  lift4 
up  and  turned  over?  how  does  the  gardener  proceed  in  small  enclosur 
not  admitting  of  the  working  of  a  plough/  it  is  by  the  spade,  whii 
p>»rforins  its  work  in  a  manner  to  adopt  the  soil  to  tnc  very  nicest  at 
liiost  delicate  culture.  Proceeding  on  these  considerations,  he  co 
.s^^ructed  a  snuill  steam-carriage,  between  the  wheels  of  which  ] 
j.laced  a  cylinder  which  revolved  on  its  axis.  On  the  surface 
i.ui  cylinder  he  placed  small  blades  similar  in  shape  to  the  he 
and  which  he  distributed  in  rows  on  the  surface  in  a  m»nncr  simil 
t)  that  in  which  the  teetli  of  the  harrow  are  arranged,<«o  that  in  turuii 
the  cylinder  the  blades  of  each  row  would  strike  the  earth  in  the  spac 
loft  untouched  by  the  preceding  row.  He  used  great  ingenuity  in 
arranging  his  carria;^e,  which  runs  on  wheels  of  broad  tread,  as 
enable  him  to  turn  it  in  a  space  n(»t  exceeding  that  usually  reserve 
for  turning-rows  in  the  field,  and  the  blades  on  the  cylinder  were  i 
arranged  as  to  bo  lengthened  and  shortened  at  pleasure  for  deep  > 
ll^ht  ploughing.  As  may  Im>  imagined,  in  a  first  essay  many  diffici 
ties  suggested  themselves  requiring  alterations  and  changes  in  h 
machinery,  and  it  was  a  mere  piece  of  patchwork,  of  very  little  strengi 
a*id  clumsy  appearance  when  all  its  parts  wore  so  arranged  as  to  satis; 
him  of  its  success.  In  this  imperfect  state  the  carriage  was  sent  f 
experiment  in  September  hist  to  the  park  of  the  Marquis  of  Nicoli 
noar  Paris,  and  in  order  at  owe  to  put  it  to  a  severe  test,  a  piece  of  st 
a  id  clayey  ground  was  selected,  covered  with  a  thick  turf,  the  roots 
which  formed  a  heavy  network  on  the  surface.  It  was  discovered  ih 
from  some  defect  in  the  Iniiler  steam  could  not  be  generated  nearly  j 
fast  as  required,  yet,  under  all  thtso  circumstances  two  acres  of  tl 
^mund  were  ploughed  or  mtlier  worked  in  such  manuner  as  to  crea 
the  utmost  satisfaction  amongst  those  called  together  to  witness  tl 
cxpcritucDt    The  action  of  the  vnstrumciit  was  a\ich  as  to  give  tl 
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jWh  laft  behind  it  the  appearance  of  a  field  not  onlj  ploughed,  but 
"SiRnr«(l .  il  was  toTDod  iu  as  small  a  space  ae  is  ueDslly  required  fnr 
knilig  k  ploagh  -  it  was  stopped,  b&okod.  elaekeDed  or  liaatened  in  its 
•vreBWDtB  mt  tbe  will  of  the  conductor :  the  sroand  was  ploaghed  to 
nricns  deptlu  as  deiiired  by  tbe  spectators,  the  rapidity  of  advance 
Uoc  tjfcaarhe  lessened  in  proportion  as  the  depth  increased  aad  no 
iinfle  objection  to  its  mode  of  work  was  suggested  bv  uny  of  the  soi- 
<Mi£e  agnmlturlBts  called  to  judge  tbe  maebine,  whick  iu  its  impcrfeel 
Me  and  witb  much  leaa  than  itJ)  proper  strength  and  power,  Lad  done, 
■nrding  lo  the  closest  calculation,  the  work  of  six  heavy  ploughs,  and 
tM  onljr  soscep^ble  of  doing  double  the  quantity  in  the  same  ^pacii 
tf'liiBft  I  hftd  Dot  tbe  pleasure  of  wituessing  the  experiment,  but  nan 
irfjraMd  bj  an  eye-witness  of  tbe  result,  and  afterward;^  how  a  most 
llttfring  nooDunt  of  tho  success  of  the  machine  in  the  "  Monit«ur 
ladttitrieL"  Tbe  inventor  bad  taken  out  a  patent,  and  was  engaged 
B  InTtiig  m  new  tUBtrument  constructed  with  cure,  and  of  sufficient 
flmigtl)  Mod  power  to  stand  testa  much  severer  than  the  one  to  which 
lh»  Ml  was  subuiitccd ;  and  although  it  may  be  too  soon  to  say  witli 
I  «niiitty  that  humnn  intelligence  has  made  this  great  inquest 
it  Beeoanicsl  art,  I  think  you  will  agree  witb  me  that  there  is  every 
Mffio  to  bellffTe  (hat  the  course  of  invention  has  at  length  assumed 
lb  right  direction,  and  that  the  ori)[inal  idea  on  whicli  the  work  has 
Wb  Qonotnicted.  is  one  so  simple  and  so  evidently  applicable  to  tie 
itjiet  taoght  tot,  OS  to  assure  its  of  tbe  ultimate  attainment  of  that 
jMt  denderatum  for  the  agriculturist,  a  machine  that  shall  plough 
lod  weed  by  sletuu — a  macbiuc  adapted  to  do  this  work  on  all  surfaccn 
<a  which  a  carnage  could  run,  and  ou  all  soils  except  fuoh  as  may  be 
VHred  with  stones  or  stumps, 

T\t9  chief  object  of  inquiry  abroad  for  any  one  interested  in  Uic 
tgrindton  of  this  State,  is  evidently  the  manufacture  of  sugar  ;  and  it 
IH  to  thU  subject  that  my  attention  was  particularly  direuted. 


._.i  fail  to  remark  the  great  disparity  which  exists  ii 

I  HKM  (br  instruction  and  improvement  which  prevails  between  tbe 
I  MBB&oiOK  1^  cane-sugar  in  this  country  and  beet-sugu-  in  France. 
PtM  BUj  Cairly  be  considered  06  tbe  groat  centre  of  the  civiliied 
Kfid,  as  regards  all  subjects  of  scientific  Inquiry;  and  I  ajn  not  aware 
ibt  in  any  oiber  country  have  the  resoarchcs  of  men  of  science  teen 
B  ardently  and  exteusively  directed  to  the  practical  application  of  the 
Jmiiii  lii  II  of  the  laboratory  to  the  improvement  of  itiaunfacturing 
mianrj  Those  engaged  in  tbe  manufacture  of  sugar  have  been 
■salinrly  favored  in  this  respect,  and  over  since  the  project  of  Napo- 
Isn  fcr  tendering  France  independent  of  the  colonial  production  of 
^■r  was  first  carried  into  operation,  all  the  rewards  of  a  powerful 
<MverniDent  and  all  the  honors  to  be  attained  in  a  community  attaching 
>W  iDgbnt  value  to  literary  or  scientific  distinction,  have  been  lavisheJ 
<«  IIkik;  whfise  resenoibes  and  experiments  have  enabled  tbe  manofac 
'■r.-r  t-  -iri'lj  on  a  Urge  scale  those  improvements  in  tbe  different 
:j'  process  which  the  chemist  first  essays  in  t\ie  c&tc{\\\ 
■  f  ilia  inhffntoij-  The  men  who  conduct  their  luaiiuWt' 
'■.Sneriea  are  in   verjr  maiiy  instaneCB  carefuWy  e4«cft' 
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alt  after  being  iTitimat«ly  aoquaiiit^d  witli  its  tJicory  in  all  its  bntorbtt    ~ 
Witli  tlioBe  principles  of  pli^rEius  and  aiedianiug  wLioli  will  cuabte  iltdi    - 
thoroucbly  to  underEtsnd  Uic  working  of  the  mnoliiaery  omplDTfS,  ^ 
Mid  with  tlioie   diwm-erifs  of  raodcrn   uhemiBtry   vrbicli   ran   UK   -, 
enlighten  them  as  lo  the  real  nature  nf  liie  dclioat*  auJ  LtsaliW 
process  bv  wbich  a  darkly  colored  and  impure  fluid  is  converted  bu    - 
a,  chrj-staline  product  of  snowy  nbitenesa,  eparkling  gr&in  and  p«i&l 
purity.     The  adTanlagee  poKBeBseii  by  Buoh  men,  surrounded  by  all  flic    „ 
means  and  appliances  of  advanced  otTilization,  with  ready  refeienn 
on  all  subjects  of  doubt  or  ilifGculty  to  men  of  eminent  sncutific  attHii- 
uientB,  and  with  every  facility  for  obtaining  at  the  cheapest  rate,  the  ^ 
aupply  or  repair  of  mautiiuery  and  material  of  every  kind,  over  flie   _ 
indolent  or  ignorant  colonial  planter,  or  even  over  our  own  moreinld- 1^ 
ligcnt  sgriculturiste  are  inopprecinblc.     The  practical  results  of  tfiill  t 
advantages  has  never  been  more  apparent  thun  within  the  last  fci  _ 
years.     The  heet-sugar  manufacturers,  employing  a  raw  juice  coatuli-    _ 
ing  obemically  only  twelve  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  sugar  and  0 
impure  as  to  render  the  extraction  of  this  small  proportion  a  proaw 
requiring  great  care  and  skill,  had  obtained  so  marked  a  eDpenarilf  *" 
over  the  colonial  planter,  who  operates  with  cane  juice,  whioh  is  oon- 
paratively  pore,  and  contains  more  by  one-half  of  saccharine  matUT. 
that  the  loud  complaints  of  the  latter  ext«rted  a  legislative  enacUnnit 
avowedly  intended  to  deatrov  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  cstAblishiDg 
a  scale  of  duties  deemed  sufficient  for  effecting  that  object     The  ObIj 
conaoqnence  of  this  enaetmcnt,  however,  was  to  stimulate  the  iiigeniu^ 
and  entorpriiw  of  the  European  competitor  to  such  an  extent  thsl  t^ 
ills  superior  skill  »nd  intelligence  new  progress  was  made  in  his  i^^ 
and  in  the  lust  year  the  quantity  of  beet-sugar  produced  in  Franww 
ei^ual  to  the  whole  amount  of  importatJou  of  colonial  sugars,  each  bcoi^ 
eqaal  to  about  1. 10,000  liogsheads.     We  can  scarcely  conceive,  acow 
tomod  as  we  are  to  the  routine  of  our  sugar-houses,  bow  ardent  is  At 
spirit  of  in(]uir^-  and  how  prompt  the  practical  testing  of  any  setenlifit 
discovery  bearing  upon  this  subject.     A  striking  proof  of  this  wiU  be 
found  in  the  following  fact.     In  the  weekly  accounts  pnbliehcd  of  tk( 
sittingaof  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  February,  1646,  was  a  puar 
submitted  by  Mr,  Mialte,  in  which  ho  stated  that  in  the  course  of  US 
researches  he  bad  discovered  that  oxalate  of  alumina  poeaeasod  tbe 
quality  of  neutraliiing  any  excess  of  lime  that  might  be  used  in  deft- 
cation,  and  that  by  employing  it  the  yellow  color  imparted  to  syrup  ly 
the  use  of  lime  would  be  prevented,  nnd  the  f<yrup  being  colorW 
would  chrystalisc  into  white  sugar.     lu  Itlarch,  April,  May  nnd  Jou 
of  the  fiamc  year,  there  appeared  in  tlic  "  Moniteur  IndustricI,"  a  semi- 
weekly  pabfication  devoted  almost  exclusively  In  tlie  munufoctnrlt^ 
and  agriculinral  interests,  no  less  than  four  articles  from  sugar  raaBi>- 
facturers  and  refiners,  who  had  made  experiments  with  this  new  agent 
on  a  small  scale,  and  who,  while  they  certified  to  iU  efficacy,  demon- 
stnted  by  calculation  that  it  was  unsuited  for  practical   purpose*, 
bccansc  the  cost  of  the  oxalate  in  the  quantity  required  during  4llt 
pmoesB  would  bo  too  great  to  render  its  use  profitable, 
/  /t'W,  ganllemon.  that  th>:,ugb  muoAi  Aiaa  \aW;\;j  \iceTi  ittuc  « 
as  ia  the  wxy  of  improveiiicnt,  we  are  ttttt  W  «l  aiteikT, anil's 
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lyi  still  remain  so  unless  tliat  noblo  spirit  of  omolation,  which*  it  is 
fc  object  of  jour  Association  to  cherish,  shall  prompt  us  to  ceaHc  re- 
jifdi'D^roarmana&cturc  as  a  mere  process  of  routine  to  be  acquired 
tit/jout  previous  careful  study,  and,  especially,  without  endeavoring  to 
tttu'u  an  a&juaiutance  with  at  least  those  general  elementary  priuci- 
fks  of  Chemistry,  of  which  our  sugar-houses  show  us  the  application 
on  a  hrge  scale ;  but  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  plan- 
to  shsUl  be  able  to  speak  as  familiarly  of  acids  and  of  alkalis  and 
tieir  secular  properties,  as  they  now  do  of  the  high  or  low  pressure 
steam  engine,  of  the  fly-wheel  and  the  safety-valve ;  for  it  is  assuredly 
not  more  important  to  understand  the  machinery  for  the  extracting  of 
the  juice  from  the  cane,  than  fully  to  comprehend  the  best  modes  for 
eoDverting  that  juice  into  the  marketable  product,  sugar. 

The  different  stages  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar  as  practised  in 
Fiance,  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  most  of  you,  and  do  not  differ  essen- 
tuJly  from  those  used  on  the  plantations  in  this  State,  which  have 
hteiy  been  furnished  with  the  apparatus  of  Derosne  and  Cail  and  that 
of  RtUieux.     The  whole  process  of  the  manufacture  may  fairly  be 
divided  into,  1st,  The  extraction  of  the  juice  from  the  beet  or  cane: 
2d.  The  defecation  or  clarification ;  the  object  of  which  is  not  merely 
to  cleanse  the  juice  of  all  fcculencies  which  may  be  mixed  with  it 
nechanically,  such  as  the  particles  of  the  pith,  the  rind  and  the  wax, 
which  become  mingled  wiUi  it  in  its  passage  through  the  mill,  but  also 
to  separate  from  it  the  albuminous  and  gummy  matters  which  are  in 
Bolution  in  it.  and  tlio  separation  of  which,  whether  in  the  form  of  a 
sfTim  or  precipitate,  is  a  purely  chemical  process:     3d,  The  filtration: 
4th.  The  evaporation :  and  5th,  The  concentration  of  the  syrup  to  the 
degree    of  density  required   for  chrystalization.      Independently  of 
iuformation  obtaiuod  abroad,  I  have  recently  received  much  instruc- 
*i  a  from  two  very  vnl liable  works,  which  you  have  not  yet  had  an 
'■•pP'OrtuTiity  of  perusing,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  feel  interested 
by  a  statement,  although  necessarily  brief,  of  what  I  have  gleaned  on 
«'ach  of  these  heads.     I  will  first  state  that  the  two  works  to  which  I 
refi^r  are  the  Sugar  Planters'  Manuel,  by  Dr.  p]vans,*  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1 847,  and  of  which  a  reprint  is  now  in  course  of  publication  in 
:Li!>  country :  and  the  Report  made  to  Congress  at  its  last  session  by 
Ppifeiror  K.  S.  McCulloh,  containing  investigations  in  relation  to  cane 
nigar  made  in  Louisiana  and  Cuba;  and  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  no  gentleman  who  will  peruse  attentively  these  two  works  will 
fall  in  attaining'  all  the  really  valuable  knowledge  on  this  subject  that 
hi<  R'vii  a'-'juircd  up  to  the  present  day. 

Thi:  first  gr«'at  olyirct  of  the  planter  who  is  about  to  manufacture  the 

<:'.r»  which  forms  tiie  whole  return  for  the  lalx)rs  of  the  year  is,  un- 

'i  ■'i}.t«.*<ny,  to  extract  from  the  cane  all  tlie  juice  that  it  contains, 

f'Lf'.riiJiKitely,  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  by  which  tlias  end  can 

-     ■Tijj.Ir'tely  obt.-iined,  and  the  iK'frass  as  it  loaves  our  best  constructed 

!-  ':irri«-^  with  it  from  <ino  third  to  one-fourth  of  the  juice.    However 

.  r  ''.A']*'  it  luay  aj»]iear,  it  is  nevertheless  certain,  tliatthe  :  ■"• 


I '   -  ..d  ial'ji'  uv/.'/:'  'xa^  analyjTi'd  and  vxr.m'mvd  in  tJie  numben 
;  ;  ■.'  O.iobtr  and  November.  ibi7. — El'. 
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I  of  a  cane  forms  from  88  to  90  per  cent,  in  weight  of  the  entire  f^^^-  . 
of  the  8t<}m,  and  I  hare  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  during^, 


whilst  from  another  of  very  largo  size,  of  which  tlie  rollers  were  5  »  a 
ftK»t  in  longth  and  28  inches  in  diameter,  and  which  was  run  ata«pe^^ 
of  only  two  and  a  half  revolutions  per  minute,  the  yield  was  66  p^ 
cent,  the  Iwigass  being  delivered  from  the  latter  almo.st  pulveriwdiB^ 
apihirontly  dry.  These  results  are  imdoubtedly  much  more  satisfiM^ 
tory  than  would  have  been  afforded  some  years  ago.  still  they  show  thi^ 
after  all  the  oare  bestowed  in  raising  our  crops  from  one-fourth  toone^ 
third  fif  our  produce  is  absolutely  lost;  and  if  m'o  take  what  I  belicira 
a  fair  average  of  the  yield  of  juice  in  sugars,  that  is.  if  we  assume  thai 
ono-tentli  of  the  weight  of  tlie  juice  is  the  product  in  chr^'Stalixed 
sugar,  wo  tind  that  we  obtain  only  about  6  1-2  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  tlu*  eane  in  sugar,  whereas  chemical  analysis  shows  that  it  contaiu 
IS  per  (H>iit.  One  great  cause  of  the  diminished  yield  of  juice  from 
the  cane  is  undoubtedly  the  practice  too  prevalent  of  running  onr  miDi 
at  too  high  a  speed.  Kspi*rimcnts  made  in  Cuba  demonstrate  thift 
with  tbe  same  mill  and  its  rollers  set  in  the  same  way  the  juice  olh 
taincd  constituted  4.1  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cane  when  the 
roUers  made  six  revolutions  per  minute,  and  70  per  cent,  when  the 
speed  was  reduced  to  two  and  a  half  revolutions  per  minute,  showing 
the  enormous  difference  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  ver}'  spongy  consistency  of  the  pith  of  the  cano  presents  an 
obstacle  to  the  extraction  of  all  its  juice  by  compression  that  is  appa- 
rently insurmountable,  and  the  very  interesting  inquiry  at  once  sug- 
gents  it.^iolf ;  are  there  no  other  means  by  which  a/l  the  fluid  contents 
of  a  cane  can  Ih^  obtained?  That  this  can  be  done  on  a  small  sclae  in 
the  hiboratory  is  well  known,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  effect  the  object 
iin  tht*  large  scale  and  witli  the  rapidity  required  on  a  plantation  da- 
ring the  grinding  seas(m.  A  patent  was  taken  out  in  England  not 
hmg  since,  by  a  Mr.  Michiel,  for  extracting  the  sugar  from  the  cane 
by  an  entirely  new  process  thus  described  and  commented  on  in  the 
Sugar  Planters' Manuel: 

"It  (Hmsists  in  cutting  the  canes  into  extremely  thin  slices  and  then 
submitting  them  to  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  lime  and  wat^r  which  it 
is  presumed  will  coagulate  and  render  insoluble  the  whole  of  their 
nitn)giiiised  ccmstituents;  thus  permitting  the  extraction  of  the  whole 
i»f  the  sugar  with  the  soluble  salts  by  means  of  water. 

"  Ifivv  f//is  prurrxs  as  2*rartirable  as  its  admirers  strem  to  thinkj  it 
nHfr/if  inufuvstionMij  to  be  vnivvr sally  adopt rd  ;  for  J  Mieiv  vrre  it 
sKii.Ki'i.hv  (\\nniKD  OUT,  almost  the  xvhoie  of  the  sacvharine  inatter  in 
tfi4^  rane  mw/d  to  a  eertainty  tjt'  ejrtriicted.  It  remains  to  l>e  seen, 
however,  whether  it  is  really  so  practicable,  or  whether  its  application 
WiMild  Ih»  sufficiently  cheap.  I  much  fear  that  the.  circular  knives  bj 
which  tlie  canes  are  to  bo  sliced,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  occurs  in 
the  slicing  of  the  beet  root,  will  be  subject  to  continual  derangement 
and  their  edges  blunted  by  the  silieious  coating  of  the  cane.  It  may 
ht)  doubted  whether  the  operation  will  proro  a  sufficiently  speedy  one 
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^it  nf  itg  adoption  on  large  estates.  The  amount  of  evaporatioii 
adrd  woald  also  be  great.  This,  it  is  true,  may  be  obviated  bj 
g  the  canes  thus  sliced  in  a  succession  of  boxes  having  perfi>- 
bottomn  and  placed  one  over  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that 
'  water  poured  into  the  upper  one  will  gradually  percolate 
'i  e^h  of  the  subsequent  ones,  and  thus  by  robbing  the  canes 
ivelj  of  the  greater  portion  of  their  sugar  the  saccharine  liquid 
\dual\j  become  more  inspissated  as  it  descends,  until,  when  it 
way  from  the  lowest  box,  it  wUl  have  assumed  tlie  state  of  a 
'  considerable  density. 
er  the  above  remarks  partly  because  I  think  that  this  system 

much  that  is  admirable,  nevertheless,  like  many  others,  it 
tlic  tonchstoae  of  experience. " 

proce.*^  of  extracting  the  juice  from  the  cane  is  termed  ma- 
and  is  also  the  subject  of  remark  by  Professor  M'CuUoh. 
1  amongst  the  constituents  of  the  cane  two  gummy  matters, 
hieh  is  called  by  chemists  pectine  and  the  other  albumen. 
A  probably  the  most  viscid  substance  in  nature,  and,  oonse- 
the  most  formidable, adversary  to  chrystalization.  The  Pro- 
.chcs  us  that  maceration  in  hot  water  will  fix  the  albumen  in 

but  that  the  pectine  will  flow  out  of  it  with  the  saccharine 
1  its  separation  from  the  juice  then  becomes  extremely  diffi- 
it  impossible.  Where,  however,  we  macerate  in  cold  water, 
ie  remains  in  the  cane  and  tlie  albumen  flows  out  with  the 
eb  id  then  very  easily  and  perfectly  defecated  by  heat  which 
s  the  albumen  and  causes  it  to  rise  in  a  scum  to  the  surface 
ico.  For  these  reasons  he  disapproves  of  maceration  in  hot 
li  objects  to  that  in  cold  water  by  reason  of  the  increased 
t)f  fuel  reijuired  for  the  evaporation. 

I  thus  stated  the  opinions  of  the  very  able  writers  on  this 
jentK'men,  allow  me  to  inform  you  that  I  have  from  reliable 

asciortained  that  the  process  of  Michiel  has  actually  been 
cration  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Island  of  Martinique,  and  with 
ce^^s.  and  has  there  caused  a  yield  of  from  11  to  12  percent 
E;ip:Iit  of  the  cane  in  sugar,  on  estates  which  had  previously 
but  six  and  a  half  per  cent.  I  have  not  learned  whether 
'ation  is  with  hot  or  cold  water,  nor  whether  if  with  the  for- 
sugar  is  dclicjuescent  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  pectine  in 
My  object  in  stating  these  facts  is  to  stimulate  the  inge* 
fio.sc  rncnibers  of  the  association  who  have  devoted  their  atten- 
•  inoclianical  arts.  It  surely  is  a  matter  perfectly  attainable 
tvrrbial  ingenuity  of  the  American  mechanics,  to  devise  such 
ipj):iriitus  as  shall  receive  from  the  carriers  and  cut  the  cane 
it  i.-;  MOW  received  by  the  rollers  that  crush  it  and  as  regards 
'  \\v'\  ill  evajKjration  a  very  simple  arrangement  would  readily 
;it  ol.jretion.  If  the  water  be  raised  to  a  level  alwve  that  of 
ti-  wliicli  njceive  tlie  sliced  cane  a  series  of  these  eistemfl 
Uu-tM  .si<le  by  side  with  pipes  running  from  the  top  of 

II  of  the  next.  The  water  would  enter  the  first  M 
>  it.-  l>ottom  from  th<?  reservoir,  and  as  the  level  of  ta 
vnoir  would  be  bi^'her  than  that  in  the  cisterns  tlk 
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rising  through  the  first  would  overflow  into  the  second,  and  fr)m  that 
to  the  others  in  the  same  manner.  It  would  then  flow  out  at  a  denatj 
fully  equal  to  that  of  cane  juice  and  probably  much  greater.  The 
effect  of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  not  to  mix  water  with  the 
juice  so  as  to  dilute  it,  but  to  displace  the  juice  by  water  in  each  8a^ 
cessive  cistern.  The  cisterns  would  of  course  require  to  be  corered 
and  a  pese  sdrom  of  Bcaume  might  be  inserted  into  the  top  of  each, 
which  would  plunge  in  the  fluid  and  indicate  when  the  saccharine 
matter  had  become  exhausted  by  gradually  sinking  to  sero.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  so  to  arrange  by  cocks  and  connections  with  pipes  that 
the  water  could  run  from  the  reservoir  directly  into  any  one  of  the 
cisterns,  and  so  that  it  should  run  out  of  that  last  filled  with  the  fnA 
slices  of  cane.  If  an  apparatus  on  this  or  similar  principles  oonld  he 
carried  into  operation  on  a  large  scale,  a  scale  sufficient  to  take  off  the 
crop  of  tlie  most  extensive  plantations,  its  results  would  be  enormou: 
the  whole  sugar  crop  of  the  State  would  be  at  once  doubled,  and  the 
inventor  would  reap  the  richest  rewards  for  the  time,  labor  and  talent 
expended  in  perfecting  it. 

On  the  next  process  in  the  manufacti^re,  that  of  defecation,  I  hare 
little  to  offer  that  is  novel.  I  may,  however,  observe  that  a  consider 
tkble  quantity  of  an  ingredient  of  which  the  composition  is  a  secret  has 
been  imported  into  the  State  by  our  enterprising  fellow-citizen,  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  Esq.,  and  is  now  undergoing  the  test  of  experience  oa 
a  large  scale  on  his  plantation.  It  is  afforded  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  if  it 
succeed  in  replacing  the  lime  which  imparts  so  obstinate  a  j-ellow  tint 
to  our  syrups,  as  its  inventor  feels  confident  that  it  will,  another  great 
step  will  have  been  made  in  our  inarch  of  improvement  towards  the 
perfection  of  the  manufacture. 

The  filtration  of  the  syrup  through  bone  black,  next  claims  our  at- 
tention.    The  use  of  animal  charcoal  has  exercised  an  influence  ou 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  during  the  present  century  inferior  to  that 
of  no  other  discovery,  not  excepting  even  Howard's  invention  of  the 
vacuum  pan.     The  only  objection  suggested  to  its  use,  viz:  its  cort, 
was  obviated  when  Dumont  showed  by  his  filters  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  employ  it  as  a  powder,  which,  when  once  used,  ceased  to  have 
any  value  except  as  manure,  and  that  if  employed  in  grain  its  filter 
ing  and  discoloring  powers  might  be  indefinitelv  prolonged  by  the 
process  of  revivification.     Much  talent  and  labor  have  been  expended 
in  devising  the  best  means  of  economical  and  effective  revivification, 
but  I  have  heard  of  none  so  satisfactory  as  that  by  heated  steam, 
which  I  saw  employed  on  a  very  largo  scale  at  two  refineries  near 
Paris.     The  black  is  thrown  into  a  heap  after  being  used  and  allowed 
to  ferment;  it  is  then  thrown  into  a  cylinder,  and  steam  heated  to 
750 o.  F.,  is  driven  through  it.     The  steam  is  heated  by  being  con- 
veyed through  pipes  placed  in  a  furnace  so  arranged  as  to  heat  them 
red-hot  without  the  actual  contact  of  the  fire,  which  would  otherwiw 
soon  destroy  them,  nor  is  this  process  at  all  attended  with  the  danger 
which  might  be  supposed  to  result  from  the  great  degree  of  heat  im- 
parted to  the  steam.  The  action  on  the  bone  black  is  at  once  to  destroy, 
by  comhiDAtion  all  the  organic  mattcTB  a\»ot\>cd  \ii\A  \\i<^  ^xea  of  the 
obarcotd  during  ita  use  and  the  purgation  oi  «X\  VnvY^^^^-    "^V^'^af^ 
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vkn  tAen  from  the  ojlinder  is  simply  sifted,  and  is  found  then  to  be 
{illy  e([ual  to  new  bUick,  and  one  of  the  refiners  stated  that  he  con- 
ndered  it  as  constantly  inmroving  by  this  process.  This  mode  of 
RriTificatiou  is  cheap,  simple,  and  superior  to  any  with  which  I  am 
iMuaiuted.  The  proper  acgree  of  heat  in  the  tubes  is  very  simply 
inaicated  dy  droppmg  on  them  a  metalic  alloy,  which  molts  at  750  °  . 
F.  When  the  alloy  begins  to  melt  the  bone  black  is  discharged,  and 
I  fresh  charge  introduced  into  the  cylinder. 

Here  is  one  drawback  to  the  use  of  animal  charcoal,  which  I  never 
have  seen  mentioned  in  any  treatise  on  sugar,  but  which  deserves  some 
attention.  Bone  black  absorbs  out  of  iU  own  weight  of  saccharine 
solatinns  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar.  In  experiments  in  the 
Iiboratory  a  weight  of  saccharine  solution  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  black  in  the  filtering  tubes  must  first  be  passed  through  the 
black  and  then  laid  aside,  and  the  subsequently  filtered  liquid 
i«  submitted  to  chemical  tests:  for  the  first  liquid  that  passes 
through  has  lust  a  part  of  its  sugar  by  the  absorption  of  the  black, 
tad  contains  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  less  sugar  than  when 
piored  into  the  filter.  Onc^  Dumont  filter  contains  generally  from 
'i500  to  3500  pounds  of  bone  black,  and  if  one  be  filled  afresh  every 
day  as  is  usual  in  our  sugar-houses,  the  loss  of  sugar  from  this  cause 
becomes  worthy  of  some  consideration,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Association  who  use  tlic  bone  black  filters  may,  perhaps,  find  leis- 
ure to  make  Home  accurate  estimates  on  this  subject  by  experiments  on 
A  Urge  scale.  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  myself,  but  shall  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  satisfying  my  mind  on  the  subject. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  concentration  and 
crjjtalization  of  the  svrup  in  connection  with  the  mode  of  liquoring 
or  refining  the  sugar  by  means  of  pneumatic  boxes  or  tigers,  as  they 
are  called  I  am  the  more  eager  to  address  you  on  this  part  of  the 
pr>j>:e.s4.  because  justice  to  another  requires  it.  In  the  report  of  Tro- 
itf3!K)r  MeC^uUoh  will  be  found  the  following  passage : 

'Li<|uorin<^  may  be  performed  in  pneumatic  pans  or  tigtrrs,  but 
tLere  is  some  difiieulty  experienced  in  the  operation  in  consequence  of 
ohr-tructions  if  it  1»e  urged  very  rapidly.  If  at  first  the  syrup  be  al- 
luwi-d  to  act  simply  by  its  own  gravity,  then  the  filtration  be  gently 
accelerated  by  a  feeble  purtial  vacuum,  until  it  nhall  have  drained 
freely,  and  finally,  the  air  be  drawn  through  the  mass  to  remove  syrup 
a^lhering  to  the  crystals.  I  do  not  doubt  that  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  with  pneumatic  pans,  especially  if  the  operation  be  per- 
f>.>rmed  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  80  ^  .  F. 

"When  I  was  in  Louisiana.  3Iessrs.  Benjamin  and  Paekwood  had 
tri»-d  unsuccessfully  to  overcome  the  above  mentioned  difficulty  of  ob- 
ttruction:  they  have  .«ince  succeeded  entirely,  and  their  present  crop 
kii*  Iroc'U  maiitacturcd  with  H  illioux's  apparatus  and  pneumatic  pans, 
iLto  li(|uiJ  sugar  of  porfoct  quality.  A  specimen  of  this  su<^ur  pre- 
-i.nt-.-l  1 1  uic  l>y  Messrs.  Meltick  and  Towne  has  been  analyzed  by 
Eit  :iiid  {y}\x\ii\  rlutnirti/iif  pmr.  Its  (Tystalliuo  grain  aiul  snowy 
wLit.'ii*;*.-  arc  also  rquiil  to  tliose  of  tlio  best  double  rolincd  Mi^rar  of 
:'ur  northern  retin(Th\'*.  To  Mviysrs.  Vfouydmiu  and  r:ick\voo\  uiwsV 
'lircfore^  Kf  awardaJ  the  merit  of  hikviug  iirst  made  diicctlj  tiovk  i^ 
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vegetable  jaice,  sngar  of  absolute  chemical  purity,  combined  witli 
perfection  of  chrystal  and  color.  This  is  indeed  a  proud  triumph  in 
the  progress  of  the  sugar  industry.  In  the  whole  range  of  the  chem- 
ical arts,  I  am  not  aware  of  another  instance  in  which  a  perfect  result 
18  in  like  manner  obtained  immediately. " 

This  is  high  praise,  gentlemen,  and  comes  from  a  high  source,  and  I 
am,  therefore,  the  more  mortified  in  not  being  able  to  take  my  ^haiv 
of  it.    I  believe  it  to  be  true,  as  stated  by  the  Professor,  that  although 
the  tigers  had  been  suecessfulljr  used  in  liquoring  sugar  already  made, 
they  never  Iiad  been  employed  in  receiving  the  liquid  sugar  as  it  nuu 
from  the  battery  and  converting  it  into  chrystals,  until  the  experiment 
was  made  on  the  Beluchanse  plantation,  belonging  to  Mr.  Packwood 
and  myself:  but  the  success  of  that  experiment  is  to  be  attributed 
-alone  to  my  friend  and  partner  Theodore  J.  Packwood,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  any  man  not  possessed  to  the  full  degree  of 
his  indomitable  perseverance,  long  experience,  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  behavior  of  saccharine  matter  under  all  the  influences  of  tem- 
perature and  vrr'.eties  of  manipulation  to  which  it  can  be  subjected, 
would  have  abandoned  the  experiment  Jn  dcsjmir,  as  being  utterly 
hopele'».     It  wa3  only  after  weeks  of  severe  toil  and  intense  applica- 
tion, that  there  appeared  any  prospect  of  ultimate  success,  and  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  first  crop  made  with  the  tigers  had  been  taken 
oflf  before  they  were  worked  with  that  steady  precision  which  proved  thai 
they  could  as  surely  be  relied  on  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  as  the 
ordinary  moulds  of  the  refiner. 

I  have  stated  that  I  would  treat  of  the  concentration  of  the  syruM 
and  crystalization  of  the  sugar  in  connection  with  the  working  of  the 
tigers,  because  it  is  only  in  that  connection  that  I  can  ofier  you  any 
remarks  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  treaties  on  the  subject  It  was  well 
remarked  by  your  distinguished  Vice  President^  Judge  Kost,  in  hit 
interesting  address,  delivered  to  tiie  association  in  1845,  that  the 
vacuum  pan  has  many  decided  advantages  over  all  other  concentrating 
YCRScls:  that  the  sugar  may  be  grained  in  the  pan  and  that  the  gran- 
ulation is  complct<^Iy  under  the  contn*!  of  the  operator,  who  may 
accelerate  or  retard  it  at  pleasure :  who  may  carry  it  so  far  that  sugar 
will  not  run  from  the  pan,  and  may  so  conduct  it  as  to  increase  almost 
at  will  the  size  and  hardness  of  the  crystals.  All  this  is  true;  and  it 
is  also  true,  as  he  has  stated,  that  the  tigers  cannot  be  used  for  sugar 
boiled  in  any  other  manner  than  in  the  vacuum  pan.  Allow  me,  then, 
to  explain  to  you  in  what  manner  the  tigers  are  constructed,  how  the 
sugars  are  to  ]ye  boiled  for  being  worked  in  them,  and  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  operation  afterwards. 

The  pneumatic  pan  or  tiger  is  an  oblong  box  di\ided  into  twojmru. 
A  convenient  size  has  been  found  to  be  eight  feet  in  length  and  four 
feet  in  width.  The  two  parts  of  the  tiger  arc  divided  by  a  frame 
covered  with  cloth,  made  of  copper  wire,  which  forms  a  false  bottom ; 
the  lower  half  is  of  oast  iron  and  i^  R>out  twelve  inches  in  depth, 
with  a  slope  from  all  sides  towards  tlie  centre,  at  which  point  u  a 
cock  for  draining  oflf  molasses  from  the  jsugar  which  is  poured  into  the 
Viper  part  and  which  is  drained  tbrougli  tVic  m\\^\&'^  €daa  bottoa 
stare  MllMed  to.    The  npper  poxtB  la  about  «x\ft«u  SsM^b«a  Va  ^^ . 
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it  IE  made  of  ebect  iron  or  wood,  with  a  ledge  of  about  half  an  inch 
m  width,  running  all  round  the  inside  at  the  line  or  junction  with  the 
lower  half;  this  ledge  serves  as  the  support  for  the  frame,  which  is 
also  supported  from  beneath  with  a  thin  plank,  set  on  edge,  and  run- 
BiDg  from  end  to  end  of  the  tiger:  the  lower  part  of  tliis  plank  is 
Hooped  out  in  two  or  threo  places,  so  as  to  leave  free  passage  fur  the 
drunage  from  all  parts  of  the  bottom  to  the  cock  at  the  centre.  An 
opening  in  the  false  bottom  i;>  connected  by  a  valve  with  a  pipe  running 
to  the  air  pump  that  is  worked  by  the  engine  that  drives  the  mill,  and 
another  small  opening  connects  with  a  steam  pipe  furnished  with  a 
eoek  by  which  the  steam  can  be  admitted,  or  shut  off,  at  pleasure,  and 
the  use  of  which  will  be  presently  noticed. 

The  theory  of  the  working  of  the  tigers  is  seductive,  from  its 
aoeeding  simplicity.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  calcu 
hted  at  fifteen  pounds  to  the  s<|uarc  inch,  if  sugar  be  placed  on  the' 
ipper  part  of  the  tiger,  and  a  vacuum  created  beneath  the  fulse  bottom 
wf  pumping  out  the  air  every  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  sugar 
ii  pressed  iu  bv  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds,  which  is  sufficient  to  drive 
through  the  false  bottom  all  that  is  liquid  in  the  mass,  and  thus  leave 
the  pure  crystals  above,  they  being  too  large  and  too  hard  to  be  forced 
through  the  meshes  of  the  wire.  In  practice  very  great  difficulties 
oemrred:  if  the  sugar  was  boiled  high,  as  tlie  sugar  makers  term  it, 
the  syrup  became  so  viscid  as  to  adhere  to  the  crystals,  and  the  pres- 
iire  of  the  atmospliere  instead  of  driving  it  through,  had  the  effect  of 
eompressing  the  whole  mass  into  one  solid  body,  as  hard  as  a  loaf  of 
nfined  sugar,  and  which  could  only  be  removed  from  the  tiger  by  the 
lid  of  pick  axes  and  liatchets,  rcfjuiring  immense  labor  and  tearing  to 
pieces  the  wire  cloth,  which  is  expensive.  If  the  sugar  was  boiled 
fight,  as  it  lA  termed,  nearly  the  whole  battery  would  run  through  the 
Stbe  bottom,  when  the  vacuum  pan  wa.<4  discharged  and  the  operation 
tliiii»  conducted  would  clearly  be  not  profitable.  It  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent that  the  mode  of  boiling  or  crystallising  the  sugar  in  the  vacuum 
Ptn  li  the  most  essential  i)oint  for  consideration  as  regards  the  licjuor- 
iDg  in  the  tigers,  and  that  this  process  can  only  succeed  by  obtaining 
from  the  liattcry  a  mass,  conipoircd  of  firm  and  large  crystals  floating 
*a  it  were  in  a  light  and  fluid  syrup.  This  object  can  only  be  attained 
iy  great  art  in  the  sugar-boiler,  and  the  mode  of  so  doing  is  an  appli- 
:atiun  of 'the  principles  of  crystallisation,  which  vou  will  find  stated 
»:th  admirable  clearness  by  Professor  McCulloh,  in  his  report.  A 
i^feription  of  tlie  process  would  carry  me  too  far,  but  T  may  state 
CtfUTally  that  the  syrup  is  to  be  evaporated  in  successive  portions,  so 
•iat  the  crystals  of  each  portion  may  form  7i//c/<r;/,  which  ar)  succes- 
«:Tciy  enlarged  at  each  fresh  charge  of  syrup  introduced  into  the  pan : 
is:*-:  "Ti.jcosjiive  charges  of  syrup  arc  always  small,  and  the  fluidity  of 
"ir*  ui  other -liquor  of  the  cryi>tals  is  pre.«iervcd  by  the  changes  of  tem- 
Vrrit'irc  and  destiny  being  kept  nioderato  ;  whtToas  a  rapid  evaporation 
-  m.'^of  the  ?*yrup  would  by  altond;Mi  by  a  violent  agitation,  an 
•>.:.••:  of  ftwiei  around  wliiirli  larire  irry.stal.*^  could  form,  and  the 
""--•Til!  wouM  be  a  small  and  confused  grain  totally  uut-uited  for  work- 
^2  la  tlie  tigers. 
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The  SQgar,  when  boiled  to  the  proper  point,  flows  from  the  pan  into 
the  tiger  in  a  thiok  mass,  composed  of  crystals  floating  in  a  fluid  sjrup, 
and  being  boiled  at  a  low  temperature,  cools  so  rapidly  that  it  fre- 
quently requires  the  assistance  of  the  workmen  to  scrape  it  along  the 
trough  and  accelerate  its  passage  towards  the  tigers,  ncless  the  Ul 
from  the  )an  towards  them  is  very  precipitous.     When  received  into 
the  tigers  it  is  allowed  to  cool  for  a  few  hours,  during  which  time  it 
has  become  thoroughly  crystallised,  the  mother-liquor  of  chiystalliflk- 
tion  has  passed  through  the  bottom'  and  the  whole  mass  is  then  as  wdD 
purged  as  sugars  made  in  the  open  kettles  are,  after  remaining  a  fort- 
night in  the  purgeries.     The  surface  is  then  removed  and  mixed  witli 
water  so  as  to  form  a  thick  paste,  such  as  refiners  call  a  m^igmd,  and 
is  again  spread  on  the  top  of  the  tiger,  which  is  allowed  to  drain 
for  three  or  four  hours — at  the  end  of  that  time  it  presents  a  color 
equal  to  the  inferior  grades  of  white  Havana  sugar,  but  the  crystal  ii 
larger  and  more  beautiful.     White  syrup  is  then  poured  on  it  and  the 
air  pump  is  applied,  which  forces  the  syrup  through :  the  syrup  in  iti 
passage  displaces  the  last  pellicle  of  coloring  matter  that  still  adheres 
to  the  surface  of  the  crystals  and  leaves  the  sugar  perfectly  white :  the 
action  of  the  air  pump  is  continued  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the 
sugar  in  a  measure,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  mm  the 
time  when  the  battery  was  poured  into  the  tiger  it  is  shovelled  out  in 
pcrfcctlv  pure  white  crystals,   and  thrown  on  the  floor  of  a  room 
heated  oy  steam  pipes,  where  the  little  remaining  moisture  is  evapo- 
rated, and  the  sugar  is  then  ready  for  market — the  entire  process^ 
including  the  putting  it  into  packages,  requiring  a  period  of  less  than 
forty-eight  hours. 

After  the  tigers  have  been  used  three  or  four  times  the  meshes 
in  the  false  bottom  become  clogged  by  the  small  crystals  that  are 
forced  into  them,  and  the  steam  is  then  let  under  the  false  bottom 
through  the  pipe  before  described ;  it  mehs  these  crystals,  and  with  a 
brush,  the  workman  in  a  few  minutes  has  the  bottom  so  cleaned  as  to 
be  ready  to  receive  a  fresh  battery.  This  pipe  is  also  serviceable  when 
through  a  mistake  of  the  boiler  the  crystabzation  has  been  improperly 
conducted  and  a  crust  forms  in  the  bottom ;  the  steam  may  be  used  to 
loosen  it,  and  thus  avoid  injury  to  the  wire  cloth. 

Notwithstanding  the  perfection  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  mode 
of  liquoring  and  drying  sugar,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended 
fbr  adodption  by  any  one  who  is  unable  to  give  to  it  his  persomJ 
guperintendence  or  to  procure  the  serviies  of  an  intelligent  and  att^i- 
iive  agent.  It  requires  constant  care  and  watchfulness,  and  any  mistake 
in  boiling  the  sugar,  whether  arising  from  ignorance  or  inattention, 
causes  much  trouble  and  labor.  Sugar  made  from  frosted  or  fermented 
canes,  or  from  the  unripe  cane  which  is  frequently  cut  from  new  ground^ 
or  from  from  land  freshly  manured  by  a  crop  of  peas,  could  scarcely 
be  worked  in  them  at  all,  and  in  all  such  cases  we  have  found  it  more 
profitable  to  put  the  sugar  into  hogsheads  and  allow  it  to  drain  in  the 
purgcry,  in  the  usual  mode. .  But  when  the  cane-juice  is  pure  and  sound 
and  from  ripe  cane.  I  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  the  beauty  and 
economy  of  the  process,  when  conducted  with  skill  an«!  care. 
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rhere  are  several  other  subjects,  gentlemen,  connected  with  our 
nsoits  on  which  I  had  intended  to  touch,  but  I  feel  myself  in  danger 
exceeding  by  far  the  limits  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  shall  only 
rert  to  one  more  topic  before  closing  this  address. 
The  annual  recurrence  ef  early  frosts  for  some  time  past,  has  ooca- 
Qed  much  solieitudo  about  the  preservation  of  the  cane,  particularly 
the  higher  latitude  of  the  State,  where  the  result  of  its  cultivation 
I  equalled  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  enterprising  gen- 
men  who  have  undeitaken  it.  Experience  has  not  yet  demonstrated 
lether  the  severity  of  the  cold  is  such  as  to  destroy  the  germs  remain- 
I  in  the  stubble,  and  thus  create  the  necessity  for  renewing  the  plant- 
g  every  year,  which  would  indeed  prove  a  most  serious  drawback. 
at  such  inquiry  having  been  awakened  on  the  subject  of  winrowing 
e  cane,  I  have  thought  you  would  feel  interested  in  a  fact  which  has 
fercnce  to  the  subject,  and  which  occurred  at  mv  own  residence, 
.bout  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  plant  cane  of  the  drcole  variety  was 
Eeeted  by  the  firoston  the  2(Hh  November,  1846.  The  lower  joints 
emained  sound,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  cane,  about  two-thirds  in 
ength  of  the  entire  stem,  was  sufficiently  injured  for  all  the  eyes  to  be 
oDed.  The  cane  was  in  the  garden  and  was  winrowed  two  days 
rfterwards,  and  from  causes  not  worth  mentioning,  remained  in  the 
riarow  untouched  till  the  beginning  of  April.  It  was  then  taken  up, 
ind  to  my  great  surprise,  was  still  sweet  and  sound.  The  frozen  eyes 
bd  dried  up  into  a  black  dust,  which  filled  the  cavity  where  each  eye 
bid  been  formed,  but  the  injury  was  there  arrested,  the  remainder  of 
the  loint  had  not  fermented,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  cane 
roud  have  made  good  sugar.  This  is  an  isolated  fact,  and  I  give  it 
»ly  for  what  it  is  worth ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  plant  Creole 
ame  is  the  most  tender  of  all,  and  that  its  leaves  form  a  much  less 
perfect  covering  in  the  winrow  than  the  broad  leafy  tops  of  the  riband 
ane,  there  is  certainly  reason  to  believe,  that  if  cane  be  always  win- 
rowed  in  the  state  above  mentioned,  (and  the  first  frosts  rarely  afiect  it 
Bore.)  there  would  be  no  danger  of  loss  of  crops,  and  the  injury 
afiictcd  by  the  frost  would  be  confined  to  the  extra  labor  which  the 
rinrowing  requires,  and  a  somewhat  diminished  yield  by  means  of  the 
i'Utial  drying  of  the  cane. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  pay  the  well  merited  tribute 
>f  respect  due  to  your  Association.  It  is  to  your  efforts  that  is  mainly 
0  be  attributed  that  spirit  of  enquiry,  which  has  lately  aroused  the 
frieulturists  of  the  State  from  the  lethargy  into  which  for  so  many 
^eirs  they  had  sunk. 

On  all  sides  evidences  of  improvement  are  becoming  conspicuous; 
Lnd.  although  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  although  in  many  mat- 
er? our  culture  and  manufacture  arc  still  in  their  infancy,  yet  no  long 
rncd  sliall  elapse  ere  you  will  witness  with  pride  and  pleasure,  the 
-regress  which  you  have  stimulated  into  active  development,  and  will 
ttlthat  you  have  the  right  to  make  that  boast  which  is  the  proudesf. 
riumph  of  the  modern  patriot,  as  it  was  of  the  ancient  Roman,  tl  a  t 
•  zi  have  deserved  well  of  your  country. 

VOL.   V. — 4. 
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Art.  TIL— THE  SCIENCE  OP  mSTOBL 

I 

iDtioduction  to  the  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Victor  Cousin,  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy, of  the  Faculty  of  Literature  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Henry  Gotfried  Linberg.   Boston :   Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  6l  Wilkins.  liSi 

Fopv  somcthiDg  more  than  two  hundred  jears,  that  is,  since  the  year 
of  Grace  1637 — the  year  in  which  was  first  puhlished  Descartes'  cele- 
brated work  ^'Dela  MetJuxi^^  (concerning  method) — there  has  been 
gradually  maturing  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  as  far  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  concerned  almost  silently  so,  a  new  school  of  phi- 
losophy which,  by  the  applicaticHi  of  its  principles  to  History,  promises 
to  add  a  rich  contribution  to  the  general  fund  of  human  knowledge. 
It  is,  too,  a  contribution  which,  in  these  days  of  scientific  discoveries, 
is  not  only  much  needed,  but  is  in  good  taste  and  in  admirable  keep- 
ing  with  the  times.  In  effect,  if  this  new  philosopy  shall  be  found  aUe 
to  withstand  the  test  of  close  scrutiny  and  severe  analysis  which  thai 
relentless  and  infallible  arbiter  of  systems,  Time,  never  fails  to  apply, 
it  will  do  nothing  less  than  lift  up  History  from  its  present  humble 
condition,  and  erect  it  into  a  pure  science. 

It  would  seem,  by  the  caption  of  this  article,  that  we  have  ventured 
to  anticipate  the  rendition  of  this  judgment,  and  to  declare  in  advance 
that  History  is  already  a  science.     It  is  not  we  who  make  this  declar 
ation;  it  is  the  philosophy,  of  which  Mr.  Cousin,  in  the  work  before 
us,  is  one  of  the  most  able  expounders,  that  invests  History  with  the 
sublime  attributes,  and  has  dignified  it  with  the  lofty  title  of  a  jTOsitivc 
science.     It  rests  with  this  philosophy  to  vindicate  its  own  claims  to 
universal  acceptance,  before  that  tribunal  which  alone  is  competent  to 
decide  upon  their  validity;  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  enlisted  many 
able  advocates  in  its  cause.     If,  we  repeat,  those  claims  shall  be  found 
Talid,  History,  in  common  with  many  other  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge hitherto,  like  it,  deemed  lawless  and  arbitrary,  will  thereby  reap 
immense  profit ;  the  complex  phenomenon  of  human  societies  will  be 
exposed  and  better  understood ;  and  unity,  philosophical  efficiency,  and 
a  common   relationship   between   the  various  physical  and   natural 
sciences,  will  be  established;  for  it  cannot  but  strike  forcibly  all  re- 
flecting minds,  that  those  sciences,  kno\vn  among  us  by  the  designation 
of  positive  or  exact,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  method  of  their  devel- 
opment, have  hitherto  revolved  in  separate  and  distinct  orbits,  each 
baing  developed  by  itself  apart  from  the  rest,  owning  no  kindred  sym- 

{)athy  and  no  community  of  principles  and  laws ;  the  principles  and 
aws  of  one  differing,  perhaps,  after  all,  from  the  others,  more  in  their 
technical  phraseologies  and  in  their  external  manifestations  or  forms, 
than  in  their  intrineic  natures.  This  is  a  matter  then  which  concerns 
all  mankind,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  magnitude  to  their  interests  that 
a  speedy  decision  be  had  in  the  premises.  The  speediest  and  most 
effectual  method  of  arriving  at  this  judgment,  which  shall  be  final  and 
cjecisive,  is  by  publishing  it  to  the  world  for  discussion,  and  by 
making  that  puDlicity  and  that  discussion  as  wide  and  general  as 
possible. 
This  subject,  all  important  as  it  is,  »nd  muoh  as  it  has  agitated  the 
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J  j!!c  Tuiud  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  it  originated  and  where 
s  dlscuision   and  development  are  mainly  confined,  has  as  yet  ob- 
ined  but  little  attention  in  this  country,  and  still  less,  we  believe,  in 
ngland  where  the  utmost  incredulity  is  entertained  or  affected  in 
?pect  of  the  truth  of  its  doctrines,  or  indeed  of  the  practicability 
arriving  at  any  truth  at  all  in  such   matters  as  it  professes  to 
i'juis.     In  despite,  however,  of  the  attempt  which,  by  their  silence 
id    indifference,   as  well    as    by   their    words  when    they  conde- 
ended  to  break  their  silence,  these  two  great  and  intelligent  nations 
ipress  for  this  "Continental  School  of  Philosophy,"  as  by  way  of 
itinction  it  has  been  called,  yet  we  arc  not  aware  it  has  declined,  or 
13  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  declension,  in  interest  among  thb 
rench  and  German  people,  who  claim  to  be  its  progenitors  or  at  the 
i^t  its  sponsors,  and  who  therefore  cling  to  it  with  all  that  fondness 
id  pertinacious  love  so  peculiar  to  the  sentiment  of  paternity.     In 
"z^hj  the  persons  who  have  mainly  contributed  towards  such  develop- 
lent  as  it  has  at  present  reached,  must  unquestionably  be  classed 
aong  the  brightest  intellects,  the   ripest  scholars,  the  profoundest 
linkers,  the  most  logical  reasoners  and   polished  writers  the  world 
ver  knew.     In  G  ermany,  it  claims  for  its  patrons'  and  expounders, 
Tnongst  a  host  of  other  illustrious  names,  such  men  as  Spinoza,  Kant, 
riohte.  Schelling.  Hegel,  and  Schlegel ;  In  France,  Descartes,  Condillac, 
3oIlard,  Cousin,  Jouffroy,  Michcllet,  and  in  the  same  category  we  hope 
re  may  also  be  permitted  to  rank  her  most  distinguished  statesman, 
juizot,  have  divided  the  empire  of  thought ;  in  Italy,  Vico  more  than 
ilondred  years  ago  wrote  his  famous  work,  just  now  beginAing  to  at- 
;ri^  much  attention,  which  he  styled  Nova  Scienza  (new  science.)  the 
)bjeet  of  which  was  to  give  a  universal  history  of  humanity  according 
to  philosophical  principles,  and  without  which  the  philosophy  of  history 
tojJd  be  studied  to  groat  disadvantage;  Bossuet  also,  in  France,  pre- 
sJed  Vico  in  the  same  design ;  and  Herder,  in  Germany,  we  believe, 
^.^s  the  lust  of  philosophical  historians.    There  are  many  other  names 
^l•Illly  illustrious  that  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  will  suffice  to 
ioT  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  any  other  branch  of  human  kfiow- 
bige  10  display  a  more  brilliant  galaxy  of  towering  minds  for  its  ex- 
(►3:inders  and  defenders.     Assuredly  this  of  itself  is  a  high  recommen- 
iition      Upon  this  score  alone  the  Continental  School  of  Philosophy 
Ximcnds  Itself  to  our  favorable  consideration.     To  treat  with  super- 
iliou*  contempt,  and  to  reject  without  the  courtesy  of  examination, 
tl-r  cjmmou  product  of  the  most  brilliant  intellectual  luminaries  of  the 
L;:..un  raco,  is  no  proof  of  superior  s;igacity.     Such  conduct,  indeed, 
L.lgLt  with  more  propriety  be  set  down  to  account  of  superior  dullness. 
:'  K.  an  iuaMlity  or  disuicliuation  to  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  a 
i.'.ni.-  re  quiring  the  exercise  of  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
o.-Liiidin;^  a  viu-t  amount  of  patient  labor,  profound  erudition   and 
•!.•:%  re>oarch.     I/ntil  Ebgland  and  the  United  States  can  offer  to  the 
^  if.i  sr;iii».-thing  better  on  the  same  subject,  and  endorse  it  by  more 
K-T-jn:?ible  names,  it  is  due  to  their  credit  as  co-laborers  in  the  cause  of 
^^\llQ^.  at  least  to  entertain  this  plulosopliy  with  decent   respect,  to 
*i'rO'  ^  ^^  ^^^  scalpel  of  a  genuine  criticism,  to  dissect  and  analyze  \U 
ciracter^.  aaJ  aftem'ards  tv shape  their  conduct  towards  it  accoidiu^j. 
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)y  no  means  rational  to  suppose  that  History  must  always  re- 
main a  series  of  incoherent  words,  succeeding  each  other  in  an  order  « 
we  know  not  why ;  a  confused  jumble  of  facts ;  a  mass  of  disjointed 
members ;  a  simple  chronology,  a  postenori,  expressing  no  intelligible 
idea  or  definite  meaning  as  a  whole.     Eather  is  it  not  desirable,  and  is 
it  not  time,  thvil  history  should  come  forth  from  the  chronicle,  and 
reach  its  genuine  form?     Precisely  one  of  the  great  practical  uses  to 
which  this  philosophy  is  designed  to  be  applied,  is  to  give  to  the  facts 
of  human  hbtory  a  scientific  exposition  and  arrangement,  and  to  erect 
history  itself  into  a  positive  science  analogous  to  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy and  the  other  physical  sciences. 

The  actions  of  mankind,  wdiether  in  the  capacity  of  nations  or  of 
individuals,  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  chronicles  and  records  under 
the  denomination  of  history,  have  the  appearance  of  being  purely  arbi- 
trary, accidental,  and  as  it  were,  vagrant.     They  seem  to  have  acknow- 
ledged no  fixed  law  of  occurrence  and  recurrence,  but  to  constitute  a 
mass  of  indigested  and  indigestible  materials,  chronologically  arrang- 
ed, to  be  conned  by  rote,  and  to  demand  from  the  student  the  exercise 
of  no  higher  faculty  of  the  mind  than  that  of  memory.     The  only  use- 
ful purpose  to  which  historv  thus  written  has  ever  been  attempted  to  be 
applied,  or  indeed  to  which  it  has  been  susceptible  of  application,  has 
been  simply  as  a  code  of  morals  teaching  by  examjples.     In  the  dis- 
diargc  of  this  office  it  has  been  twisted  and  distorted  a  thousand  ways, 
and  been  made  to  bend  to  a  thousand  constructions,  the  same  event 
serving  alternately  as  precedent  and  warning.    So  that,  in  this  capacity, 
it  has  enacted  the  parable  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  and  has  been 
more  frequently  mischievous  than  beneficial.     Indeed,  to  this  lament- 
able condition  history  has  hitherto  been  unavoidably  subjected.     A 
sufficient  number  of  facts  must  be  collected  before  a  science  can  result 
In  limes  past  the  world  was  not  old  enough,  humanity  had  not  wit- 
nessed enough  of  its  own  acts  to  bo  enabled  to  deduce  from  them, 
those  immutable  laws  which  were  ever  influencing  the  conduct  of  its 
members,  individually  and  collectively,  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
and  as  it  were,  in  despite  of  themselves.     It  was  necessary  that  men 
should  first  detect  within  the  life  of  humanity  the  existence  of  a  plan, 
which  was  gradually  unfolding  itself  from  out  of  its  acts,  before  they 
could  write  a  svstcmmatic  history  detaling  this  plan ;  and  much  time 
was  needed,  berore  the  human  race  could  even  suspect  the  existence  of 
a  plan,  amidst  all  the  mobility  which  appears  in  the  events  of  this 
world.     It  was  necessary  that  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
many  empires,  many  religions,  and  many  systems  should  have  been 
witnessed,  before  men  could  think  of  comparmg  them,  and  of  elevating 
their  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  general  laws  which  engender 
and  govern  them.     It  was  necessary  that  mankind  should  have  out- 
lived many  revolutions,  and  many  instances  of  apparent  disorder, 
before  they  could  learn  to  comprehend,  that  all  such  instances  of  dis- 
order are  in  reality  only  apparent,  and  that  on  high,  there  exists  an 
order,  at  once  invariable  and  beneficent;  which  is  continually  mani- 
festing itself  amidst  the  confusion  which  appears  to  reign  here  below, 
which  extracts  light  of  out  darkness,  which  is  ever  and  forever  tri- 
maphant  amid  the  Tise  and  fall  of  emjvr^a^B^^Tna^^sidTeUgJLomif 
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and  will  still  continue  to  preside  over  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the 
crush  of  worlds. 

Viewed,  then,  as  a  vast  collection  of  facts  in  the  plastic  hands  of 
the  philosopher,  out  of  which  he  is  to  extract  the  grandest  science  that 
has  yet  blessed  the  world,  history  comes  to  be  a  rich  mine  of  inestimable 
Talae ;  and  in  truth  it  is  herein,  precisely  consists  the  si^ience  hitherto 
rendered  by  history.  In  arresting  and  daffuereotyping  the  actions  of 
m&nkind,  as  they  passed  in  ever-shifting  and  varying  processions  before 
it,  history  was  indeed  most  beneficently  employed.  The  time  has  now 
arrived  when  its  labors  are  doubtless  about  to  be  crowned  with  their 
appropriate  fruit.  The  materials  already  accumulated  are  deemed 
ample  enough  to  yield  up  to  the  philosopher  a  portion  at  least  of  those 
immutable,  eternal,  and  irresistible  laws  which  are  supposed  to  reside 
at  the  bottom  of  social  phenomena,  and  which  regulate  their  motions 
and  compel  their  accomplishment.  It  is  this  important  truth  which 
the  Continental  School  of  Philosophy  recognizes.  According  to  its 
doctrinet,  the  past  has  been  a  preparation  for  the  present;  the  present 
is  in  like  manner  preparing  the  future ;  and  the  future  is  agitating  and 
TiTifying  the  present.  It  declared  that  the  whole  series  of  phenomena 
that  have  transpired  since  the  birth  of  humanity,  or  that  are  yet  to 
transpire,  succeed  each  other  in  an  order  neither  arbitranr  nor  fortui- 
lOQs,  out  in  obedience  to  law  as  determinate  as  those  which  govern  the 
fk&etary  system,  or  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  or  any  other 
fjAem  of  nature;  and  it  professes  furthermore  to  determine  the  law 
d  the  succession.  In  its  action  it  is  perspective  as  well  as  retrospect- 
ire— it  looks  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past — it  tells  not  only  what 
has  been,  and  why  it  has  been  so,  and  not  otherwise,  but  with  equal 
facility  it  foretells  what  is  to  be,  and  why  it  will  be,  just  as  astronomy 
is  able  to  determine  the  exact  state  of  the  heavens  at  the  remotest  pe- 
riods, past  as  well  as  future. 

And  now  the  Question  naturally  suggests  itself,  Is  this  practicable? 
Is  it  possible?  Can  it  be  done?  The  philosophers  say  it  can.  One 
of  them,  Mr.  Cousin,  is  now  upon  the  stand — wc  will  interrogate  him. 
Perhaps  hereafter  we  will  call  up  other  witnesses;  for  they  seem  not 
all  to  testify  alike,  although  they  in  some  degree  concur  as  to  the  gen- 
eral result  which  we  have  announced.  This  author  has  been  selected 
m  preference  to  any  other  member  of  the  fraternity,  of  which  there  is 
a  goodly  number,  and  this  particular  work  of  his  in  preference  to  any 
other  of  his  writings,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  Mr.  Cousin 
stands  professedly  at  the  head  of  his  class,  aad  is  the  founder  of  the 
achool  of  Eclectic  philosophy,  which  for  sometime  past  has  been  excit- 
iag  no  inconsideraDle  stir  in  France  and  elsewhere.  In  his  hands? 
tvlecticism  is  in  some  sort  a  resume  of  all  the  different  philosophical 
doctrines  that  have  agitated  the  European  mind  since  the  Jays  of 
De.-y;artes  and  Bacon.  It  absorbs  within  its  capacious  bosom  all  those 
conflicting  systems,  and  reproduces  them  in  an  amalgamated  and  ag- 
gljnieratcd  totality,  rectified,  purified,  and  refined,  and  somewhat 
axTcted  by  additions  made  to  it  of  the  peculiar  views  of  its  author 
lu  hi-  system  of  eclecticism,  Mr.  Cousin  professes  to  despise  nothing, 
to  prnfit  by  every  thing,  to  shun  all  that  in  Iiimsclf  is  exclusive,  \ml  \v> 
e  jmprehead  and  to  forgive  it  in  othcrSj  to  accept  of  all  and  lo  Com\yuxc 
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all ;  to  Btrive  to  reacli  that  which  is  universal  and  complete,  and  *»o 
props  forward  towards  it  even  through  the  most  exclusive  points  of  tis 
predecessors  and  masters.  Such  is  his  aim,  such  is  his  method,  in  his- 
tory as  in  philosopy  and  in  all  things. 

We  have  thus  given,  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  we  know  how,  tlis 
notion  we  entertain  in  regard  to  Cousin's  system  of  eclecticism.   Sucb, 
however,  is  not  exactly  the  point  of  view  in  which  some  of  the  more 
ardent  admil-ers  of  this  school  would  have  it  considered.     It  would 
seem  that  the  founders  of  this  syj^tem,  or  whoever  has  the  christenirig 
of  it,  were  unfortunate  in  their  selection  of  a  name.     The  vocable, 
from  some  cause,  has  become  unpopular,  either  because  it  has  beca 
misunderstood  or  because  it  is  really  objectionable.     The  Ttame  of  » 
philosophy  is  presumed  to  designate  in  some  manner  the  innate  and 
hidden  character  of  its  principles;  for  this  reason,  the  unpopularity  cf 
the  word  ^cclecticism^^^  as  applicable  to  a  systehi  of  philosophy  anda.^ 
descriptive  of  its  general  character,  has  attached  more  or  less  discredit 
to  the  philosophy  it  embraces.     Whether  those  who  judge  unfavorablj 
of  the  eclectic  school  of  philosophy  have  formed  their  estimate  of  it 
from  a  thorough  examination  of  its  principles,  or  have  judged  it  oa 
account  of  its  name,  we  of  course  will  not  pretend  to  decide.     It  i?, 
however,  condemned  by  many  upon  the  ground  that  two  errors,  or  aiy 
number  of  errors  combined,  will  not  yet  make  a  truth.     For  exam- 
ple: if  sensualism  and  spiritualinm  separately,  are  false,  their  unini 
will  not  make  them  true.     Hcuice  the  friends  of  the  system  contend, 
that  eclecticism  means  the  contrary  of  a  commingling  of  heterogencor.? 
systems ;  being  intended  to  designate  a  discriminating  selection  of  tte 
elements  of  truth  which  may  be  found  in  each  system.    This  definition, 
in  its  turn,  has  also  been  objected  to  on  the  ground,  that  men  will  rx* 
accept  a  philosophy  which,  by  reason  of  its  title,  they  are  given  to  un- 
derstand beforehand,  owes  its  claims  to  credence  solely  because  it  pro- 
fes.ses  to  arrive  at  truth  by  harmonizing  opposite  views  and  conflicting 
theories  by  selection  and  exclusion  at  will;  because,  they  say,  all  men 
are  not  agreed  as  to  what  is  true  or  what  is  false  in  any  given  systcni; 
that  the  very  element  which  one  would  select  as  true  might  be  excluded 
by  another  as  false. 

According  to  our  view  of  the  mattor,  the  eclectic  school  does  net 
consider  either  sensualism  or  .spiritualism  as  in  any  respect  false  in 
themselves ;  on  the  cpntrary,  it  accepts  them  both  as  true  in  all  their 
principles,  widely  divergent  as  they  are  from  each  other,  and  considers 
them  as  being  falsified  only  when  each,  apart  from  the  other,  is  mis- 
taken for  the  whole  truth,  when  in  fact  they  are  but  dissevered  parts  cf 
a  whole ;  it  avers  that  these  two  systems  onginally  co-existed  and 
dwelt  peacably  together  in  the  vast  frame  of  Carteseanism,  such  a* 
Wolf  left  it ;  that  so  long  as  they  remained  thus  enveloped  in  each 
other,  neither  could  possibly  show  or  know  its  true  character :  that  in 
order  to  attain  to  their  complete  development,  and  to  reveal  all  the 
hidden  powers  that  were  concealed  in  them,  it  was  necessary  that  each 
of  these  philosophies  should  be  developed  in  an  exclusive  manner ;  that 
for  this  purpose  they  were  separated  and  placed  in  full  contradic- 
tJoD  with  each  other;  hence  the  encrgctVc  tvtvOl  iroMva^  -^^x^-w^ ^\\.\i 
rlucA  tbey  £lled  the  latter  part  of  lV\c  c\£\\\.e(itv\\i  ^^^wXtolv^v  VJtvwi 
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\ka\ing  thus    arrived   at  maturity — having  fully  displayed   all  thcir 
energies — having    exhibited   all  of  which   they  were  capable — and 
given  to  the  "world  all  that  was  contained  in  each  respectiyely,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  that  they  should  remain  no  longer  separate  and  hos- 
tile, hence,  eclecticism  sets  about  to  re-unite  them;  and,  accordinffly, 
111  eclecticism  they  meet  to  reconcile  their  diJQfercnces,  to  explain,  illus- 
trate, and  verify  each  other. 

Vor  example :  the  sensual  system  originated  in  England,  the  coun- 
try of  Hobbes — a  country  well  adapted,  by  reason  of  the  genioB  of  its 
people,  to  give  birth  to  such  a  philosophy.     The  celebrated  Locke  was 
t'ue  first  -who    expounded  the  principles  of  this  system;  and  Locke 
^is  the  legitimate  successor  of  Hobbes,  and  admirably  represented, 
h  all  the  leading  features  of  his  mind,  the  aggregate  character  of  his 
wtmtryman.      He   it  was,  then,  who  first  taught  the  doctine  that  all 
ideas  are  derived  from  sensation  and  reflection ;  in  other  words,  that 
it  is  only  by  means  of  observation  or  experience,  aided  by  reflection, 
tbatthe  mind  can  acquire  or  does  acquire  any  knowledge  whatsoever ; 
and  of  course  the   physical   senses  are  the   only  channels  through 
vhich  this  knowledge  is  conveyed  to  the  mind ;  hence  the  mind  can 
cnly  be  the  aggregation  of  sensations  thus  experienced,  over  which 
'.ho  spirit  of  reflection  jmsses  and  fuses  into  union  and  harmony.     If 
we  will   remember  the   "  selfish  system"   of  Hobbes,  who  preceded 
Jjocke,  and  whose  partial  and  onc-.sidcd  philosophy  had  long  exercised 
Jtiep  and  abiding  influence  over  the  English  mind,  and  had  prepared, 
a?  it  were,   the  ground  for  the   reception  of  seed  afterwards  to  be 
planted  there,  we  will  be  still  more  forcibly  struck  with  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  England  to  be  the  birthplace  of  a  philosophy  like  that  an- 
tounced  by  Locke,  and   legs   a:itouished  at  the  vigorous  growth  to 
which  it  attained  under  the  fostering  care  of  Hume.     It  did  indeed 
sdjuire  a  luxuriance  of  gi'owth   wliich  its  original  founder  was  very 
f:ir  from  anticipating ;  and  the  bitter  fruits  it  was  made  to  bear  were 
*ti!l  less  agreeable  to  his  taste,  or  m  accorclimcc  with  his  calculation, 
Lc-?ke  waj».  in  some  respects,  a  true  disciple  of  Descartes — and  was  the 
tirst.  we  believe,  who  introduced  into  English  philosophy  the  Carte- 
?:an  method  of  psychological  analysis  of  human  consciousness.     But 
:.s  Hobbes,  before  him,  has  disfigured  and  mutilated  human  nature 
1 V  reducing  all  its  acts,  motives,  impulses,  and  all  morality,  to  "  self- 
i'lt/rrejjt.  well  understood ;"   so  in  like  manner  Locke,  entirely  pre- 
o-c:ipied  with  his  favorite  theory,  that  sensation  and  reflection  are  the 
f  ?ily  sources  of  knowledge,  deformed  and  mutilated  human  conscious- 
r**-!,  by  overlooking  the  independent  and  spontaneous  action  of  rea- 
^•j".  and  by  excluding  from  the  mind  all  those  primary  ideas,  or  first, 
trr.h*,  which  arc  comMiunicated  spontaneously  by  the  intuitive  reason. 
F'.r  it  is  clear,  that  while  much  material  for  knowledge  is  communica- 
•■  I  through  the  senr'ts.  there  must  pre-exi^t  in  the  bosom  of  conscious- 
:.  --  u  nucliinory  fitted   t.")   roci'ive   and  to  i;iMke  use  of  it;  that  this 
ui'-'iincry    pre-exists  tliere   independently   of  the   senses;  and  that, 
>'.  le*  w^.»rking  up  l!ie  raw  liinterinl  supplied  by  ohservation,  it  must 
•:-:i*».'-t  l>y  its  own  pO'.Milinr  ncrion  iileas  which  eould  never  have  been 
«'.  rivi'd  from   cxprrier.-o  i-.Iuiie.      I*  is  rlii^  coiiipouud  aetiou  <^^f  tU'> 
::.::;»!  whieh  Locke's  philo^^ophy  ovirlookr.  ooifcideving  as  it  doe^.  OwVj 
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tho  exterior  element  and  neglecting  entirely  the  interior  elements, 
liberty  and  intelligenec;  tbusdenyiug  utterly  ttie  imperennftUiy  of 
roaaon.  This  was  indeed  a  pregnant  orroi ,  na  will  presently  be  seen. 
In  the  meaniimc,  wa  beg  it  lo  be  understood  wo  demonstrate  nothing, 

re  only  deBignato;  ne  adrocate  nothing,  vro  only  explain;  feriiianot 

lur  design  lo  teach  ecleciicisni,  hnt  to  describe  iL 

No  objcetiou,  as  we  understand,  is  lakon  to  the  fact  tliat  the  elements 
of  consciousness  were  thoe  separated ;  en  the  contrary,  it  is  considered 
highly  essential  and  necessary  that  tboy  should  have  been  ao  disser- 
ered ;  because,  in  cases  of  great  complexity  like  this,  the  workings  of 
the  combined  whole  can  only  be  properly  underelood  by  disentangling 
the  parts  from  each  oiber,  and  analyiing  each  part  by  itself.  It  was 
quite  natural  that  the  estcrior  ekinont  should  Lave  been  the  first  to 
bavo  been  seised  hold  of  and  disengaged  fxum  all  connexion  with  the 
interior  and  niore  hidden  element ;  betau&c  the  former  is  wore  exposed 
to  view,  and  therefore  much  more  likely  to  be  ibe  first  to  arrest  atten- 
tion. Having  once  gotten  posscsaion  of  this  exterior  element:  hoTine 
for  a  long  time  directed  attention  exclusively  lo  its  cnusideraiion :  ana 
having  at  last  discovered  li  to  bo  so  fenitc  and  so  full  of  resources  as, 
indeed,  it  really  is,  it  was  also  quite  natural  that  its  advocates,  in  t]i* 
first  moments  of  cntbui^insm  at  to  wonderful  a  discovery,  should  deen 
it  omnipotent  nndshould  exclaim  '^JStireia,""!  have  found  it."  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  forthwith  erected  into  the  god  of  their  idolatry,  tui 
at  the  ''sound  of  comet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  all  kinds  of  ' 
maaic,"  the  rest  of  mankind  were  cxpecled  to  fall  dom  and  vorabf  I 
tho  image  that  bad  been  set  up  in  Dura.  I 

[to  EE  CONTINVED   IN   oun   NEXT.}  I 


Art.  TIL— COSUIBimOKS  OF  THE  SAW  TO  SCIENCE  iU  COMMBRCB- 

Tuc  Assoclalion  of  Amciicsa  Geol-ixi^Is  and  Naturatiaia  whicL  conitiieJ 
during  last  Hummer  in  Bo^lun,  had  und^r  coDsideraiion  a  rcpori  prepared  tij  LI. 
M.  F.  Maury,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  upon  "  The  imponaace  of  the  inloimaiuA 
whicb  our  pnUlc  cruisers  migbtcollefi  with  regard  lo  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  fflwr 
subjects  of  general  inieresL"  Wehavetieen  lavored  by  theouihorwiihamaai- 
scripl  copy  oi  this  report,  with  the  accompany  lag'  d[>eunieBU,  ckana.  diawfagl^ 
Ac  The  Awociation  having  Irata  a  want  of  fandB,  we  believe,  detenniDednd 
10  publiaL  its  valaSlik  papeis  the  present  year,  it  has  occurreil  to  us  ihal  irttli 
(Sicai  propriety  we  could  present  Ibis  lo  our  readers.  It  diseuxse*  subjecu  wUb 
wtuch  commercial  men  sbontd  be  familiar,  and  relates  in  an  especial  Aeptt  U 
ihe  Gulf  of  MuxicD,  in  which  «*e  have  all  Komuch  inleront.  The  reroalnlat 
papers,  &«.  of  Lieut.  Maurr,  wiH  appear  ia  other  numbers  of  our  work;  and** 
(ball  endeavor  lo  fiimisb  the  chaiLs,  &.C.,  if  they  can  be  obtained. —EniToK. 

The  Oulf  Stbeam.  —  Obsen'ations  shonld  bcparticul&rly  dirooleJ 
to  the  force  and  set  of  this  stream,  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  anl 
water  in  it,  as  well  lu  the  surface  as  nl  ^'ftrious  distances  below;  |o  the 
doptb  of  the  cnrreul  itself,  and  lo  t\\o  levn^erbtiuQ  of  the  water  in  it, 
and  on  eilher  side  of  it,  both  at  nud  \>o\nw  \^(s  sin^Aca-,  \o  ^A%a 
Blions  of  the  Golf  stream  during  eq-Us  ttota.  »i\'j  (^ 
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tbose  which  cross  or  oppose  it;  to  its  depth,  however  great,  and  to  the 
clianuster  of  the  hottom,  specimens  of  which  should  he  carefully  pre- 
senred,  beins  carefully  labelled  with  position,  date  and  depth  at  whicli 
they  were  (n)tained.  In  crossing  and  about  the  edges  of  the  Gulf 
stream,  should  alternate  streaks  of  cold  and  warm  water  be  encoun- 
tered, it  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  their  position,  breadth, 
Telocity,  depth,  &c. 

With  these  objects  of  inquiry  in  view,  it  is  important  to  have  the 
Gulf  stream  snaked  across  from  time  to  time,  and  as  the  other  duties 
of  the  Home,  or  West  India  cruisers  will  admit,  from  the  straits  of 
Florida  to  the  banks  of  New  Foundland. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  force  and  set  of  its  current  with  the  utmost 
iccuracy,  it  is  desirable  that  the  yessels  when  so  engaged,  should  sail 
free,  establish  by  observations  their  position  whenever  practicable,  at 
least  once  in  every  10  or  12  miles  distance,  and  oftener  in  light  winds, 
and  that  they  should  steer  as  nearly  by  astronomical  bearings  as  the 
weather  will  admit.  For  this  purpose,  the  prismatic  azimuth  compass 
should  be  mounted  on  its  tripod  abaft  the  binnacle,  and  as  near  the 
centre  of  attraction  from  the  surrounding  guns  and  other  ferruginous 
materials  as  possible ;  the  variations  should  be  obtained  as  often  as 
practicable,  and  whenever  the  course  is  altered,  and  fresh  comparisons 
made  between  the  prismatic  compass  and  the  steering  compass ;  which 
difference  should  tie  carefully  noted  or  preserved  as  a  guide,  when, 
with  similar  headings  astronomical  observations  cannot  be  had.  Each 
foot  of  the  tripod  should  have  its  mark  on  the  deck,  in  which  it  should 
alwavs  be  placed.  In  light  winds  and  calms  boats  properly  fitted 
should  be  lowered  to  try  the  current.  For  this  purpose,  they  should 
be  provided  with  a  parachute  made  of  canvass  having  weights  attached 
to  it,  and  so  constructed  that,  when  let  down  into  the  still  water  below 
the  current,  it  may  spread  out,  and  bv  its  resistance  serve  as  an  anchor. 
The  velocity  of  the  stream  to  the  depth  of  several  fathoms,  may  be 
rtadily  ascertained  by  means  of  the  yachometer  and  its  direction  on 
the  surface,  by  a  small  log  line  or  chip,  or  by  one  or  more  fishing 
Iine.9  tied  together,  and  having  small  corks  to  float  them  and  to  guide 
the  eye. 

Texperature  of  the  Gulf  stream  and  under  currents. — The 
alienee  along  our  coasts  of  coraline  and  other  marine  formations 
cr  productions  which  are  found  in  corresponding  latitudes  elsewhere, 
t'j^thcr  with  other  circumstances  which  it  is  needless  to  name,  seem 
to  indicate  the  existence  of  counter  currents  of  cold  water,  cither  at 
the  surface  or  below  it,  which  set  from  Uie  northward  towards  the 
-  vCth :  observations  decisive  of  this  question  would  be  highly  interest- 
ii2  and  of  great  importance  in  their  bearings  upon  ocean  currents 
£.:-eraIly.  With  the  aid  of  a  very  simple  contrivance,  well  known  to 
•  ivipitors.  i.  e.  lowering  a  thermometer  in  a  wooden  cylinder  with  a 
"ilvt:  o{"»cning  upwards  at  each  end,  this  fact  may  be  sati.sfactorily 
'-•ri":..:i.shc-d  by  carefully  noting  tlie  temporatiirc  at  various  depths,  both 
::  rii.d  on  each  side  of  the  Gulf  f^tream.  In  order  lo  ascertain  tho 
:  jth  of  the  current  in  the  Gulf  stream,  it  is  desirable  to  take  the 
•■  ai^ntture  at  the  dept}}  of  every  10  or  ir>  fathoms,  underlaying  uwVW 
.  L'.'U  stratum  or  the  bottom  ho  reached. 
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Should  nn  under  current  of  cold  water  be  anywhere  detected  alccg 
our  coast,  it  is  desirable  that  its  limits,  force  aud  set  should  be  tscu- 
tained  as  accurately  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

There  is  thought  to  bo  a  deep  shoal  about  120  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  George's  Bank.  It  is  important  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to 
this  question. 

The  configuration  of  thecoaf?t  of  Georgia  seems  to  indicate  tbattfas 
,  course  of  the  G  ulf  Stream  in  getting  in  the  Florida  channel,  b  nci 
due  north,  as  generally  laid  down  on  the  charts,  but  that  it  is  to  the 
northward  and  westward.*  If  so,  the  fact  is  important  to  navigatiofl, 
and  will  explain  the  paradox  so  often  alluded  to  by  navigators,  viz: 
that  the  Gulf  Stream  runs  with  greater  velocity  off  Cape  Fear,  ex 
Hattcras,  than  it  docs  directly  after  ijuittiug  the  Florida  channel 
£ach  veK.««l  should  keep  a  careful  record  of  the  weather,  the  work 
performed — and  at  the  end  of  each  cruise  to  sea,  forward  an  abstnct 
of  it,  together  with  all  the  specimens  and  soundings,  to  the  Na?y  D^ 
partmcnt,  that  they  may  be  lodged  in  some  convenient  place,  for  final 
arrangement  and  future  reference.  The  tracks  of  the  vessel  her,  and 
her  position  at  cacli  ob.sorvatiou,  should  be  laid  donvn  upon  the  chut 
for  her  own  guidance. 

The  approach  to  tlie  coast  of  the  United  States  in  bad  weather 
would  be  greatly  facilitated,  by  ascertaining  and  establishing  the  line 
of  deep  sea  soundings  between  it  and  the  Gulf  Stream.  To  establish 
this  line  for  the  whole  coast,  would  be  a  work  of  time :  but  if  eveiy 
vessel,  on  leaving  or  making  our  principal  harlwrs,  were  to  run  a  line 
of  deep-sea  .soundings,  the  inforniatien  thus  collected  would,  in  a  very 
short  time,  be  found  of  vast  importance  to  merchantmen. 

Gt-lf  AVeed.. — Its  latitude  and  longitude,  appearance,  quantity, 
and  a  careful  record  of  all  facts  calculated  to  throw  light  as  to  its 
place  of  growth  and  manner  of  growth 

Sea  SAnoAsso. — The  position  of  its  borders — the  temperature  (f 
the  water,  in  depth  as  well  as  at  the  surface.  It  would  be  particularly 
interesting  to  know  the  depth  and  character  of  the  bottom  of  this  part 
of  the  ocean. 

Drift. — The  place,  appearance,  &c.,  of  any  drift-wood,  or  other 
floating  body,  brought  from  the  shore.  Any  infv^rmation  concerning 
a  summer  and  winter  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — the  quantity  of 
drift-wood  from  the  Mississippi  lodged  on  tlie  Tortugasand  Key  West, 
or  carried  out  to  sea — would  be  very  valiuible. 
J  IcEUKR c;s. — Their  appearance  and  locality — a  full  description  of 
them,  and  of  the  debris  with  which  they  maybe  loaded — is  ata!l 
times  desirable. 

North  Pacific. — The  attention  of  our  cruisers  visiting  this  ocean 
is  particularly  invited  to  any  appearance  or  indication  as  to  a  stream 
of  warm  water  from  the  China  seas  and  their  vicinity,  towards  the 
northwest  coast  of  America — its  general  resemblance  to  the  Gulf 
Stream — observations  also  as  to  the  force  and  volume  of  a  cold  cu^ 

•T^is  fact  has  Mnce  been  fully  csiaHisUnl,  by  Licuicnant  Maury's  "WirJ 
anti  Ciirrvnt"  chartj  M'iioc  rons"irviclci\.    U»>\io>xti  \.Vie^t\  v.'1l  \\\t  Qi>a\\ 'SwvaxsiW 
le  to  the  u*t'*£  c/  rorth,  as  hi  n*  suggc^U'^ 
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ent  from  the  Polar  basin  througli  Bhering's  Straitsh— or  of  a  cold 
orrent  within  the  tropica,  towards  Northern  Asia  and  America-— the 
camination  of  deep  sea  temperatures  about  the  equator,  and  the 
'adng  out  of  nnder-ourrents,  wherever  disoovered — ^would  be  a  sub- 
ret  of  exceeding  interest  in  theoretical  navigation. 

SroRns. — ^The  usual  accounts  as  to  their  strength  generallv  given  in 
le  log-book,  with  freauent  barometric  and  other  ^metooroiogicad  ob- 
Tvations^  during  their  continuance  and  immediately  succeeding — 
kdading  any  remarks  the  officers  may  deem  worthy  of  note — ^would 
itisfj  tua  head. 

The  Abstract  Log. — For  the  sake  of  embodying  in  a  convenient 
nd  aocessible  shape  the  information  here  sought,  it  is  respectfully 
iggesled  that  an  abstract  log,  something  after  tne  form  herewitin 
iSmitled  for  your  consideration,  and  annexed,  be  reffukrlv  kept 
i  board  Baoh  ship,  and  that  all  the  officers,  each  under  his  own 
gnatnre,  be  invited  to  enter  any  remarks,  or  observations  which  he 
m  deem  worthy  of  note*  In  statins  the  amount,  or  assuming  the 
iadrenee  between  Uie  places  of  the  ship,  as  ^er  dead  reckoning,  and 
bervationf  care  should  oe  taken;  first,  to  estimate  the  effect  of  lee- 
ay,  bad  steerage,  heave  of  the  sea,  the  allowances  for  which  can  best 
s  made  at  the  time  and  by  the  officers  themselves.  After  making 
■e  allowanoe  for  these,  if  there  still  be  a  difference  between  ike 
Hkooing,  this  difference  only  should  be  entered  in  the  abstract  in  the 
Rent  column.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  nightly  observations 
r  the  latitude,  by  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  planets  and  stars, 
iunld  be  regularly  made,  and  sights  for  the  chronometers  should  be 
iken  regularly  both  A.  M.  and  P.  M.,  and  the  position  of  the  ship 
eeorded  each  time.  Streaks  of  warm  and  cold  water,  their  limits  and 
renlth  should  always  be  noted.  So  also  the  latitude  and  longitui^b 
f  any  undue  alteration  in  surfiice  temperature.  The  importance 
nd  Talue  of  the  abstract  log  Would  be  enhanced  still  more,  were  it  to 
antain  Bueeinct  accounts  of  the  whaling  grounds,  of  the  geographical 
ibitation  of  the  different  genera  and  species  of  fish— designating 
kose  which  are  most  esteemed  at  each  place  as  an  article  of  food ;  of 
le  productions  and  geological  features  of  islands  and  other  places;  of 
le  formation  of  shoals,  spits  and  bars;  of  latitudinal  limits  of  coral; 
f  genera  and  species  of  molusca,  and  all  other  marine  productions; 
f  marks,  particularly  in  volcanic  regions,  as  to  elevation  in  subsidence 
f  the  shore  line;  rise  and  fall  of  tides;  establishment  of  the  ports: 
feet  of  gales  upon  the  establishment  of  the  port  from  actual 
>«ervation ;  also  tne  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  places  visited.  For 
i^  la^t  mentioned  and  highly  important  purpose,  supposing  the 
"■iijiary  instruments  of  navigation  only  to  be  on  board,  the  observa- 
»Ti?  f-»r  latitude  should  in  all  cases  be  made  from  the  artifical  horizon 
y-n  North  and  South  starf»  on  the  meridian,  in  preference  to  the  sun; 
A  frT  longitude  by  chronometer,  upon  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun  in 
rvf*:rence  to  the  stars. 

Fcr   the  purpose  of  condensing   the   information  entered  on   the 
>tract  log.  the  follo¥ring  Hymbols  and  abreviations  are  respectfully 
ij^ge^ted,  that  every  entry  way  be  properly  designated.     The^  at(i 
He  more  important^  as  many  of  them  are  already  agreed  upon  \>^ 
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navigators:  O — lat.  by  meridian  alt.  of  the  sun;  y — ^lat.  by  m 
alt.  of  the  moon;  — * — ^lat.  by  the  stars;  — O — lat.  by  doub 
tudes;  — C —  long,  by  chronometer;  — R — ^lat  dead  reel 
from  the  last  observation;  —  j — long,  by  Lnnars;  — D — d 
reckoning  since  last  observation;  — 30-600  de^. —  temperat 
depth.  Thus,  such  an  entry  would  signify  that  the  temp 
was  30  deg.  at  600  fathoms. 

0  Denotes  a  Calm. 

1  **       Light  Air»— just  sufScient  to  give  steerage  way. 

2  "        Light  Breeze,  with  which  a  well-conditioned  man  of  war 

,    under  all  sail  and  clean  fall,  would  go  in  smooth  water, 
from  -  -  -  -  -  -Ito 

3  "       Gentle  Breeze,         "  "  *'  Stt 

4  "       Moderate  Breeze,    "  "  "  5  tc 
[,5       "        Ftesh  Breeze,  in  which  the  same  ship 

could  just  carry  close  hauled  Royals,  &c., 

6  "        Strong  Breeze,        "               "  Single  reefs  and  t.  j 

7  "        Moderate  Gale,      "               "  Double  reefe,  jib,  i 

8  ''-        Fresh  Grale,            *'               "  Triple  reefs,  cours 

9  "        Strong  gale,           "               "  Close  reef  and  cou: 

10  "       Whole  Galo,  with  which  she  could  bear  close  reefed  m.  toj 

reefed  foresail. 

11  "       Storm,  with  which  she  would  be  reduced  to  storm  staysails. 

12  "       Hurricane,  to  which  she  could  show  no  canvass. 

b— Denotes  Blue  sky,  whether  with  clear  or  hazy  atmosphere. 

d       "  Drizzling  rain. 

c       "  Cloudy,  t.  e :  detached  opening  clouds. 

f—     "  FogT-Thick  fog. 

f"  Gloomy,  dark  weather. 
Hail. 

1        *'  Ughtnine. 

m      "  Misty  or  neavy*7'"80  as  to  intercept  the  view, 

o       "  Overscast-^the  whole  sky  covered  with  one  impervious  clou 

p       ''  Passing  showers, 

q        "  Squally, 

r        "  Rain~continuou8  rain. 

8        "  Snow, 

t        "  Thunder. 

u       "  ^?^Yf  threatening  appearances  in  the  weather. 

V       "  Visibility  in  distant  oojects,  whether  the  sky  be  cloudy  or  not 

w      "  Wet  with  dew. 

• Under  any  letter,  denotes  an  extraordinary  degree. 

By  the  combination  of  these  letters,  all  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the 
may  be  recorded  with  certainty  and  brevity. 

EXAMPLES. 

bcm  Denotes  Blue  sky  with  detached  opening  clouds,  but  heavy  arc 

horizon, 
gv         "         Gloomy,  dark  weather,  but  dis  tant  objects  distinctly  visibl 
gpdlt     "         Very  hard  squalls,  showers  of  drizzle  accompanied  by  11 

and  very  heavy  thunder. 
% 


Not  having  the  astronomical  marks  necessary  to  indicate  with  c 

what  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  signs  used  in  the  above  article,  ^ 
approximated  aa  nearly  to  the  characters  as  poasiUe.    Ed. 
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Art.  Tin.— NORTHERN  LOHSIANA  AND  ARKANSAS. 

OF  OUACHITA;  MONROE,  EL  DORADO;  CAMDEN;  PRINCETON;  LIT- 
ROCK ;  HOT  SPRINGS  ARKANSAS  ;  THE  MAGNET  CAVE  ;  CHALYBEATE 
IPRINGS ;  OIL-STONE  QUARRIES  OF  ARKANSAS ;  FARMERSVILLE  ;  DE- 
SCRIPTION OF  THE  HOT  SPRINGS  ;    SOCIETY,  HEALTH,  WATER,   ETC.,   ETC. 

Having  made  an  excursion  from  Monroe  through  the  northern 
ri  of  this  State,  to  some  sixty  miles  northwest  of  the  ''  Hot  Springs 
the  Ouachita,  I  have  been  urged  to  send  you  my  observations  of 
t  region  through  which  I  travelled,  which,  if  you  deem  worthy  of 
Uication,  may  be  of  service  to  persons  desirous  of  visiting  the  differ- 
t  watering  places  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
My  means  of  observation  were  necessarily  very  limited — but  never 
.Ting  met  with  a  description  of  the  route  pursued,  I  have  condensed 
em,  trusting  they  may  prove  of  some  little  value. 
The  northern  part  of  Louisiana  is  almost  a  te7ra  incognita ;  but 
e  immense  influx  of  a  population  gen}rally  in  easy  circumstances, 
destined  soon  to  make  its  influence  felt  It  is  at  this  time  increas- 
g  in  strength  and  numbers  faster  thito  any  portion  of  the  State. 
be  parish  of  Ouachita,  which  about  ten  years  since  polled  about  350 
Ilea,  has  had  detached  from  it  the  parishes  of  Carroll,  Morehouse, 
ucni^  Jackson,  and  parts  of  Caldwell  and  Franklin — ^which  in  the 
Kregate  now  poll  about  1500  votes. 

1  Idt  Monroe  "on  the  31st  May  last,  and  travelled  twenty-five  miles 
1  the  east  side  of  the  Ouachita  to  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Bartholomew, 
M  of  its  principal  tributaries.  This  stream  is  nav%able  for  steam- 
»ts  upwards  of  250  miles.  Here  I  crossed  the  river  to  "  Ouachita 
itr,'  a  village  of  recent  date,  and  the  " landing"  for  the  freight  to 
dJ  from  the  parish  of  Union — its  population  yet  small,  is  about  eighty 
mlS;  but  from  its  commanding  situation,  must  soon  be  much  greater. 
The  lands  from  Monroe  to  this  point  are  rich  alluvion,  well  cultiva- 
A,  and  with  some  of  the  finest  plantations  in  the  parish.  The  pro- 
action  is  cotton  and  com — ^yielding  an  average  of  1500  lbs.  of  seed 
itton.  or  35  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 

From  Ouachita  City  to  El  Dorado,  the  distance  is  fifty  miles — the 
ce  of  the  country  assumes  an  entirely  different  appearance,  being 
ne  hills,  tolerably  productive,  and  well  watered  by  good  springs : 
«  growth  of  timber,  principally  red  oak,  hickory  and  dogwood ;  and 
ic  soil  yields  about  1000  lbs.  seed  cotton,  or  35  bushels  of  com, 
oats.  Sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  are  also  successfully  produced — and 
e  road  thus  far  good  for  carriages. 

YA  Dorado,  the  county  scat  of  Union  county,  Arkansas,  is  a  new 
▼n,  handsomely  laid  out.  There  is  being  croctcd  a  spacious 
"ick  Courthouse — a  good  Seminary  of  learning — iind  several  beauti- 
J  private  residences.  The  commerce  of  the  place  is  very  consider- 
>le.  from  its  proximity  to  the  Ouachita  river.  The  population  of  the 
Trn  is  nearly  400,  and  of  the  county  about  9,000. 
From  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  good  sclioois,  and  the 
Mlthy  character  of  the  place,  it  will  eventually  bo  one  of  tbe  moi 
Gpulans  towns  in  the  State. 
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The  population  of  the  county  8  years  since  did  not  exceed  400! 

From  El  Dorado  to  Camden,  distant  35  miles — ^the  road  is  good— 
the  hills  become  more  abrupt — the  soil  about  the  same  as  before  J 
described — and  the  production  without  change..  About  eleven  milei 
north  of  El  Dorado  is  "Bayou  Smackover* — a  corruption  of  the 
French  "  Chemin  Couvert."  It  is  a  large  creek,  not  navigable,  bot 
has  some  rich  lands  on  its  borders. 

Camden,  on  a  declivity  of  a  high  range  of  hills,  and  immediatelj 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ouachita  river,  is  the  county  seat  of  Ouachitt 
county,  and  is  most  tastefully  built.     Having  been  built  in  the  wooda, 
the  citizens  have   left  many  of  the  original  forest  trees  standinj 
which  gives  to  it  an  agreeable  appearance.     Like  all  the  towns  abon 
Monroe,  it  was  commenced  but  a  few  years  since,  on  the  site  formcrfy. 
known  as  " Ecore  a  Fabre" — an  ancient  rende^ous  of  hunters, m  '•■ 
the  point  to  which  produce  was  was  wagoned  from  Washington  and  ■ 
its  environs.     The  commerce  of  this  point  is  already  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  Little  Rock,  and  must,  from  its  great  advantages,  soon  out- 
strip it.     It  is  nearly  at  the  head  of  large  steamboat  navigation,  and 
has  some  four  or  five  such  boats  regularly  in  the  trade,  which  hare 
heretofore  been  barely  sufficient,  and  this  year  will  be  enabled  to  per 
form  all  the  carrying  business. 

Another  cause  of  its  importance  as  a  shipping  point,  is  the  danger- 
ous and  uncertain  navigation  of  Upper  Red  River.     Already  a  great 
quantity  of  merchandise  for   Washington,  65  miles  to  the  west,  tf 
brought  here ;  and  were  the  citizens  to  make  a  charcoal  road  over  the 
Bwamp  of  the  "  Canies,"  intermediate  between  two  creeks  half  way 
between  the  two  towns,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  upper 
Red  River  would  get  its  supplies  by  this  route,  as  the  navigation  i« 
generally  open  much  earlier,  and  the  difference  in  freight  and  insur 
ance  would  nearly,  if  not  quite  pay  for  the  land  transportation.     The 
road  is  good,  with  the  exception  of  this  obstacle,  whicli,  in  its  natural 
condition,  is  almost  impassable  in  wint<3r  and  spring.     An  outlay  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars  would  make  it  permanently  good,  and  repay  tke 
expense  a  thousand-fold.     Let  the  citizens  of  Camden  do  this,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  predicting  but  little  to  say,  that  Camden  will  be  in  a 
few  years  the  largest  town  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.     Its  population 
is  about  600. 

At  the  distance  of  one  half  mile  above  Camden  I  crossed  the  river 
to  the  east  side.  For  two  miles  the  road  passes  through  overflowed 
bottoms,  which,  if  reclaimed,  would  prove  to  be  very  fertile.  It  then 
commences  to  run  on  the  hills,  which  are  not  as  high  here  as  neai 
Camden  on  the  west  side ;  hero  gravel  makes  its  appearance.  At  the 
distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  crossing  is  "Princeton,"  the  count} 
seat  of  Dallas  county — a  town  of  too  recent  date  to  have  as  yet  made 
any  great  improvements — but  being  thirty  miles  from  navigation  it  h 
not  likely  to  improve  with  the  gigantic  strides  of  Camden.  The  soil 
although  gravelly,  is  said  to  produce  remarkably  well,  from  800  t< 
1000  lbs.  seed  cotton,  or  40  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre. 

From  this  town  to  the  military  road,  (the  eroat  mail  rout^  iron 
LnTLC  Rock  to  upper  Red  river)  a  distance  of  some  forty-five  miles 
the  hillB  gradually  become  more  broken  and  more  gravelly^  until  widi 
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OQ  miles  of  llio  military  roai],  where  br^c  masses  of  rouk 
.10  their  appearance. 

lule  Rock  ta  Wasliiiigtoil.  in  UcHtpstcaJ  county,  thcro  i»  a 

liiu.'  of  sloees  runniDg. 

bds  to  ihc  ilor  SrniNus,  tbe  distance  is  tweuty-two  mil,;?, 

Builred  and  seven  miles  from  Monroe — tlie  rcud  good  the 

•  for  caiTugcs.  and  ocooumiadations  comfortablo, 

dv,  however,  to  arriving  at  the  Springs,  I  etoppod  at  tiic 

Oox-K."     This  cove  is  a  circular  ralley,  Laving  an  area  of 

Mqnare — the  soil  b  of  a  maty  color,  and  not  a  jiinc  is  to  bo 
its  Hinita,  allbough  mirrounded  by  pine  forests.  At  the 
l«  is  an  estcmivc  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore  or  loadstono. 
a  the  mrfoce  of  the  ground  for  several  acres.  It  varies  m 
At  of  a  pea  to  30  lbs.  Its  magnetic  influence  is  such  a<  to 
bnmcdiato  vicinity  from  being  Eurveycd  by  a  compass,  but 

■tend  as  fiir  n-S  ie  generally  believed.     I  was  aSBured  by  Dr. 

kmway,  a  practicilBurvcjor,  who  has  surveyed  large  bodies 
"M  the  Cote,  that  its  influence  does  not  aSeet  the  eoiapac^ 

from  tho  c«ntrC:  one  mile  in  any  direction.     It  is  about  two 

the  Onachita  river,  aod  seven  from  the  highest  point  to 

I  fltrekms  can  reach.    This  ore  is  Euid  to  yield  90  per  cent. 

lent  quality  of  iron 

Vt  Srnwos'"  are  situated  in  a  valley  about  seven  hundrcl 

■ngth,  Tuuuing  north  «nd  t^outh,  and  70  yards  wide.  On 
'sahigh  mountain;  at  the  baM)  of  the  eastern  one  run.-i 
;"  creek,  which  empties  in  the  Ouachita  river,  some  five 
woth  of  tlris  Along  the  base  of  the  latter  mountain 
4  Springs  some  thirty-five  in  number,  the  temperature  of 
id,  aftor  several  trials  at  long  intervals,  never  to  exceed 
•ometimes  as  low  as  l'20dug.  F.  The  creelc,  until  it  arrives 
'  _  ,  is  cold — but  here  the  temperature  b  raised  to  about 

I  dliT  woBther,  and  much  less  when  rainy. 

nek  below,  where  it  receives  the  hot  water,  are  fisli ;  and 
le  water  never  gets  warmer  than  1 1*2  deg.,  they  appear  to 
«oalefit  places.     There  are  none  in  any  of  the  Springs  as  I 

_  rojwrtcd,  nor  eould  they  there  exist,  for  liiarda  or  snakes 

accidentally  fall  in  them  and  are  almost  instantly  killed. 
fiDga  have  a  great  repnlation  for  curing  various  dtseajses, 
e  officacioas  only  in  rheumatic  afiections.     For  this,  if  per- 

1^  tkejr  ue  a  oertaiu  cure.     In  pulmonary  diseases,  or  other 

HIT  arc  faid  i:i  be  verr  injurious. 

U  mode  of  using  the  bath  is',  to  get  under  the  douche  (which 
some  spring  at  sixty  or  one  litmdred  feet  disiancc  cool.-v 
a  boarsble  point.)  remain  one  or  two  minutes,  then  shut 

\  ta  tlie  ^vapour  room,"  which  is  nearly  air-tight  and  iinme- 
■  oae  of  the  hottest  springs;  the  tcmperatnreof  tlie  room, 
ed,  attains  130  deg  ;  here  remain  10  to '20  minutes  A.4 
cnt«r  this  room,  the  perspiration  flows  most  profusely;  hut 
■ding  the  great  heat  the  ^kin  feels  cool  and  plea&aul.  Xt 
lotthetimodeoaied  Dcves^arj^^  yoji  again  get  iu  tha  \>a(>A 
liffatAg  ia  the  adjoining  noa  and  "waA  oft"  im  » 
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few  minutes,  then  with  coarse  towels  continue  rubbing  until  the  perspi* 
ration  is  nearly  checked.     This  operation  is  generally  repeated  dannf 
the  day;  and  although  one  would  ]$resume  that  having  been  "steamed  , 
and  perspired  '^  so  much,  the  natural  consequence  would  be  to  be  de>  : 
bilitated,  yet  many  gain  flesh  and  strength. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  for  invalids  to  resort  to  these  waters  ii  ^ 
firom  1st  March  to  1st  July,  and  from  1st  September  to  1st  Januaiji  [ 
the  Ml  months  having  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  benefieiu.  .; 
July  and  August  are  not  so  well  calculated  to  do  any  service — the  ;' 
valley  being  surrounded  by  mountains,  it  is  a  sultry  place  and  pio-  ' 
ductive,  if  too  much  bathing  be  resorted  to,  of  fevers  and  chills. 

Three  miles  to  the  east,  and  on  one  of  the  routes  to  Little  Roek,  } 
(distant  sixty  miles)  arc  the  Whittington  Chalybeate  Springs,  of  ' 
rather  Spring,  as  there  is  but  one.     It  affords  a  great  volume  of  water  '_ 
— the  waste  water  alone  propelling  a  small  grist  mill.     These  waten  - 
are  considered  very  beneficial  to  dyspeptics  and  persons  otherwiM 
debilitated.     Mr.  Whittington  has  arranged  the  premises  very  taste- 
fully, having  detached  cottages,  snugly  built  aad  comfortable,  witk 
chimnies  and  galleries — the  latter  more  in  demand  in  the  summtf 
months.     He  has  the  best  orchard  of  various  descriptions  of  fruit  I 
met  with  in  my  journey.     Some  of  the  native  grape  is  cultivated, 
which  exceeds  any  grape  I  ever  saw  for  the  quantity  borne.    The 
quality  is  not  very  good,  but  will  bear  a  fair  comparison  witii  some 
imported,  having  high  sounding  names. 

For  the  citizens  of  vour  city,  who,  after  the  severe  labers  of  die 
commercial  season  feel  the  necessity  of  recruiting  their  strength,  I 
know  of  no  more  eligible  resort  than  this  Spring.  The  air  is  braeuig 
— society  pleasant — scenery  beautiful — game  iu)undant,  and  being  oa 
the  main  stage  route  to  Little  Bock,  and  only  some  fifty  miles  distend 
easy  of  access. 

This  is  the  centre  of  the  oil  stone  qtmrries.  There  are  some  five  or 
six  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  which  are  worked  to  ccmsideraUe 
profit;  but  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper  polishing  mills,  the 
quantity  sent  to  market  is  small.  Some  of  these  quarries  produce  grri 
as  ^ood  as  the  best  Turkey  stone,  but  on  account  of  the  greater  fitcmt^ 
with  which  an  inferior  quality  can  be  prepared  for  market,  that  is 
almost  the  only  kind  known. 

The  quarries  appear  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  will  at  some  fdtore  day 
be  worked  by  capitalists,  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  soffioien^  to 
supply  the  world.  The  grit  varies  in  quality  from  the  finest  hone  to 
the  coarsest  whetstone. 

They  have  a  uniform  appearance,  the  laminar  being  vertieal  and 
varying  in  thickness  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  eight  or  ten  inches. 
Getting  them  out  in  the  proper  shape  b  an  easy  operation;  the 
principal  expense  being  polishing.  Good  water  power  being  abundant 
m  the  vicinity,  mills  will  be  erected  on  improved  principles.  There 
are  now  two  for  the  purpose  of  polishing,  but  they  are  of  the  most 
primitive  construction  and  very  small. 

Tl.eee  stones  are  waggoned  to  Little  Rock  at  an  expense  of  from 
•ne-]ialf  to  three-fourths  cents  per  pound,  and  thenoe  to  oififerent  parts 

[to  be  CONTIZnJED  IN  OUR  NEXT.] 


UKRCANTILE   BlrJOEATBV,  ETC 

IZBCmiLS  BIDGKAPHY.  ETC. 


■MOMnlof  HercanlileBioerBpliylti«iDlendedberea(terla  introduce, 
^ble,  living  or  comemporwy  characwts.  The  firsi  of  ihe  serici  of 
rln  preparuion,  bul  could  not  beobuined  for  the  preseul  number.  Ii 
fooe  of  our  leading  Southcbn  raerchaoB,  a.nd  vrill,  we  hope,  be  illD«- 
^  eagnvfd  ponrBJi. 

i  ta  t  pievioos  number,  referred  casually  lo  the  celebrated  French 
{pes.  A  more  deiailed  reference  it  called  for,  from  ihe  circumstance 
|inu  life  has  lalelf  been  publL'^hed  in  London  of  this  eminent  man. 
|Dd  bam  an  old  bicgraphy,  by  Bean-e,  we  make  the  following  eztrxcts : 
6nt,  Kative  of  Bour^.  vas  ihe  son  of  a  private  merchant,  he  followed 
n  dT  his  lather,  but  with  aucb  speedy  and  bappy  succ^hb,  that  an 
Em  tw,  he  gained  mote  alone  iban  all  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom 


|Hne  waa  eiiended  in  all  the  Medileranean ;  he  lratfti:ked  in  Asi.-i 
n>  or  Persians,  and  the  other  subjects  of  the  Sultans  of  Babylon,  and 
Ui  ihe  Saiacens. 

hedly  of  Monqwilier  (which  then  waslheonly  entrance  of  the  king- 
■fale)  dial  he  carried  on  to  great  ainidei  lhiaa[8owa.?iheonlyre 


dear  to  James  Cceitr,  with  which  he  had  not  othPrHive 

consequently  this  waj  the  sole  motive  that  could  deler- 

embeUidi  it.    After  speaking'  of  a  fountain  wbich  he  made,  where 


.  e  ahall  enlarge  a  Utile  on  the  common  exchange  of  the 
.  al  MoBtpellier  under  the  name  of  the  Loge,  which  lie  built, 
hl&Bg  miglit  have  a  remarkable  confonnity  «rith  the  coinmeice  of  the 
'-'-"'she  never  dreamt  of  undertaking  the  former  but  with  the  view 
1  f^Utatiog  the  latter.  This  buiHtng,  which  still  subsists,  i:t 
icent.  What  is  admired  above  all  are  the  iasso  rcUevot  in 
oraamsiled  the  front,  and  which  emptor  the  rain  curiosity  of 
njet  Um  weakness  to  give  into  search  afler  the  philosopher's  stone; 
km  so  many  enigmatical  emblems  under  whicn  tbey  imagine  that 
hw  tiid  the  rayileries  of  the  grand  work  of  which  he  bad  made  use, 
■d,  10  seqnire  his  immense  riches,  which,  notwithstanding,  be  only 
I,  M  its.  Aatiuc  believes. 

llfliai   irmilrrrt  by  a  way  w  lawfbl,  and  the  probity  with  which  he 
p  boaiMai  naring  rendered  him'  famous  among  foreigners  and  known 
VII  called  aira  to  the  M  inistry  and  trusted  to  bim  the  manage- 
_Ms,  making  him  grand  Ireasorer. 

did  not  in  the  least  intemipl  his  traJe,  bul,  on  the  contrary,  served 
ne  il  witb  greater  reputation  and  success ;  but  then  (his  generous 
knta  be«n  was  yet  greater  then  his  forlime,  had  the  most  noble  vicwx 
Bfe,  and  preleiring  the  interest  of  the  State  lo  his  own,  it  was  much 
pfiTll'"  funds  than  the  prince's  eicbequer  (hat  he  found  reaources, 
B««aMi«h  (he  kiiudom — exhausted  by  a  long  war — but  to  enterprise 
iioit  eaeniies  ol^the  French  name  and  to  reunite  to  the  crown  one 
1  richest  provinces  which  had  been  for  a  long  lime  in  the  hands  of 

toy  (oon  the  armies  were  only  raised  and  maintained  at  the  expense 
—    ■  '  minister.    He  advised  the  conquest  of  Normandy,  and  he 

all  the  charge.    When  he  went  in  embassy  to  Rome,  a  fleet 

ilns  whieh  accompanied  him  belonged  to  him  entirely,  and  it  was  be 
ml]  the  expense  of  fitting  them  oot.  In  a  word,  alter  Charles  had.  as 
',  asuciaied  James  C-cur  in  the  government  of  the  Stale,  there  was 
TBDce  that  was  great  and  considerable  which  was  not  supported  by 
(Ua  nge  and  rich  merchant  and  wherein  he  did  not  employ  ths 

r.» jai  effects  that  arose  to  him  from  his  trade.     Mt.  A-strucsa^v-. 

which  it  appean  he  never  meritted,  teemed  10  bav«  iead«qi 
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few  minutes,  then  with  coarse  towels  continue  rubbing  until  the  penp*- 
ration  is  nearly  checked.     This  operation  is  generally  repeated  durnf.^ 
the  day;  and  although  one  would  j^resume  that  having  been  "stetBillL.. 
and  perspired"  so  much,  the  natural  consequence  would  be  to  bedb^i^ 
bilitated, yet  many  gain  flesh  and  strength.  '.\ 

The  best  time  of  the  year  for  invalids  to  resort  to  these  wtteitil^! . 
from  1st  March  to  1st  July,  and  from  1st  September  to  Ist  JtaoMnfl'^^ 
the  fall  months  having  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  bene£eiu. '  *' 
July  and  August  are  not  so  well  calculated  to  do  any  servioe-^flu  ^i' 
valley  being  surrounded  by  mountains,  it  is  a  sultry  plaoe  and  pn*  ;^ 
ductive,  if  too  much  bathing  be  resorted  to,  of  fevers  and  chills.         *~ 

Three  miles  to  the  east,  and  on  one  of  the  routes  to  Little  Rodi^  ''^ 
(distant  sixty  miles)  are  the  Whittington  Chalybeate  SPRiNOSyflr  *= 
rather  Spring,  as  there  is  but  one.     It  affords  a  great  volume  of  wiftff  ^ 
— the  waste  water  alone  propelling  a  small  grist  mill.     These  wain  ^ 
are  considered  very  beneficial  to  dyspeptics  and  persons  othenm  - 
debilitated.     Mr.  Whittington  has  arranged  the  premises  very  tttte-  ^ 
fully,  having  detached  cottages,  snugly  built  aaa  comfortable,  wi& 
chimnies  and  galleries — the  latter  more  in  demand  in  the  snmmtr 
months.     He  has  the  best  orchard  of  various  descriptions  of  froik  I 
met  with  in  my  journey.     Some  of  the  native  grape  is  cultivatadi, 
which  exceeds  any  grape  I  ever  saw  for  the  quantity  borne.    The 
quality  is  not  very  good,  but  will  bear  a  fair  comparison  with  some 
impK)rted,  having  high  sounding  names. 

For  the  citizens  of  vour  city,  who,  after  the  severe  labers  of  Ai 
commercial  season  feel  the  necessity  of  recruiting  their  strength,  I 
know  of  no  more  eligible  resort  than  this  Spring.  The  air  is  bramng 
— society  pleasant — scenery  beautiful — game  i^undant,  and  being  <m 
the  main  stage  route  to  Little  Rock,  and  only  some  fifty  miles  distant, 
easy  of  access. 

This  is  the  centre  of  the  oil  stone  qtcarries.  There  are  some  five  or 
six  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  which  are  worked  to  oomsideraUe 
profitj  but  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper  polishing  mills,  th) 
quantity  sent  to  market  is  small.  Some  of  these  quarries  produce  sn* 
as  ^ood  as  the  best  Turkey  stone,  but  on  account  of  the  greater  fiMmtj* 
with  which  an  inferior  quality  can  be  prepared  for  market,  that  is 
almost  the  only  kind  known. 

The  quarries  appear  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  will  at  some  future  day 
be  worked  by  capitalists,  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  soffioient  to 
supply  the  world.  The  grit  varies  in  quality  from  the  finest  hone  to 
the  coarsest  whetstone. 

They  have  a  uniform  appearance,  the  laminar  being  vertical  and 
varying  in  thickness  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  eight  or  ten  inches. 
Getting  them  out  in  the  proper  shape  is  an  easy  operation;  the 
principal  expense  being  polishing.  Good  water  power  being  abundant 
m  the  vicinity,  mills  will  be  erected  on  improved  principles.  There 
are  now  two  for  the  purpose  of  polishing,  but  ihey  are  of  the  meet 
primitive  construction  and  very  small. 

Tljese  stones  are  waggonea  to  Little  Rock  at  an  expense  of  from 
•ne-lialf  to  three-fourths  cents  per  pound,  and  thence  to  different  parts 

[to  be  continued  in  OUR  NEXT.] 
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IftmaT  departmemof  MercauiileBiufraphr  it  i<  inicndod  iLemFter  tn  introduce, 
■  to  aa  pomible,  living  or  comemparary  cbaraciers.  The  lirsi  of  the  series  or 
fte«  la  now  in  pieparBdoD,  but  could  not  b«  obtained  Cor  the  pmeitt  Dumber,  It 
vrflt  tBolode  one  of  our  leading  SotTUEiN  merchants,  and  will,  tre  hope,  be  illiif- 
noed  wilb  u  engiaved  ponrali. 

We  lw*e,  in  a  previous  number,  referred  casually  to  the  celebrated  Prencb 
liilmil  Oktb.  a  more  delalled  reference  is  called  for,  Irum  the  circumuance 
tat  sa  fllabonue  lile  has  lately  been  published  in  London  of  lhi»  eminent  man. 
ham  tU*  and  liom  anoldbit^raphy.by  Bean-e,  we  make  Ihc  loUowing  extracts: 
JuKaCaiTB. Native  of  Bourgei.v-astheaonof  aprivalc  merchant, he foUoved 
te  ftuttmuia  of  his  father,  but  with  such  speedy  and  happy  success,  ihat  an 
■Mkoc  aaeorei  us,  he  s*iD^  ■""'«  alone  than  all  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom 

^Bt*  eemneice  was  eilended  in  all  the  Medileraneon ;  he  irailicked  in  A^ia 
wtik  the  Turin  or  Pet^au-t,  and  the  other  suhjecis  of  the  Suliansuf  Babylon,  and 
1b  Afridc  "iih  the  Saracens. 

the  tmlv  emranceof  ihekingr 
_  _  '  i  this  also  was  the  only  reason 

u  oogM  render  that  ciir  dear  to  James  Co^ar,  with  which  he  had  Qotathenrt>e 
anr  otbn  conneOloin.  ana  coowquenilv  this  was  the  sole  molire  that  could  deier- 
atas  him  Id  embellisli  ii.  Alkr  speaking  of  a  fountain  which  he  made,  where 
to*  •fus  adll  remain,  we  shall  enlarge  a  little  on  the  common  exchange  of  the 
■erdtaais.  known  at  Montpellier  nnder  the  name  of  the  Loge,  which  he  bailt, 
ibal  tlua  bailing  might  have  a  remarkable  conformity  with  liCe  commerce  of  ihe 
d^.  ••  il  is  visible  m  never  dreamt  of  undertaking  the  tbrmcr  but  with  the  view 

-" TUiog  and  facilitating  the  latter.    This  buining,  which  stjtl  subsiils,  is 

1  magnificent.    What  is  admired  above  all  are  Ihe  i-usa  nUgsos  in 

la  which  ornamented  the  front,  and  which  employ  the  vain  curiosity  of 

tnoae  who  hare  yet  the  weakness  to  give  into  search  alter  the  philosopher's  stoae ; 
(toe  we  tomem  so  many  eniginatical  emblems  under  trhich  they  imagine  that 
Itiiiiii  Cc«ar  has  hid  the  mysteries  of  the  graud  work  of  which  he  had  made  use, 
M  iter  I«Mend,  to  acquire  bis  immense  riches,  which,  notwithstanding,  he  only 
gwtliOBade,  as  Mr.  Astnic  believes. 
^a  RTUt  ridtes,  acquired  by  a  way  so  lawful,  and  the  probity  with  which  he 


1 


1*  bnsldese  having  renderw  him'famous  among  foreigners  and  known 

.  _!,  Charles  VII  called  mm  to  the  Ministry  and  trusted  to  aim  the  tnanage- 
U  of  hi*  finances,  making  him  grand  treasurer. 

id  not  in  the  least  interrupt  his  trade,  but,  on  the  contrary,  servwi 

.  .t  with  greater  reputation  and  success;  but  then  this  Eeneruut, 
«  heart  was  yet  greater  then  his  fortune,  had  the  must  nobte  views 

. ce,  and  preferring  the  interest  of  the  State  to  his  own,  it  was  much 

More  in  hi*  pecDliar  fdnds  than  the  prince's  excheqoer  that  he  tbtind  resources, 
■El  onlf  (o  re-establiah  the  Idi^dom— eihatisted  by  a  long  war— but  to  culerprif« 
ariinrt  the  aoeient  enemies  of  the  French  name  and  to  reunite  to  the  cr<nm  one 
rf  in  fitieH  and  richest  provinces  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of 

U  neet,  taj  aoon  Ihe  armies  were  only  raissd  and  maintained  at  the  expense 
tf  lUi  dUnierested  minister.  He  advised  the  conquest  of  Normandy,  and  he 
ilou  «^  ■!  almoal  all  the  charge.  When  he  went  in  embassy  to  Rome,  a  fleet 
if  twehe  ahinB  whieh  accompanied  him  belonged  to  him  entirety,  and  it  was  he 
tel  vaa  al  all  the  expense  of  fitting  them  oul  In  a  word,  alter  Charles  had,  as 
■e  iBa7  MV,  assoriaied  James  C<£ur  in  the  government  of  the  S:ale,  there  was 
MdriM  in  France  that  was  great  and  considerable  which  was  not  supported  by 
ttBOwU of  this  sage  and  rich  merchaot  and  wherein  he  did  not  employ  ihi 
kBtf  |«nof  the  great  effects  that  anise  to  him  from  his  trade,  Mr.  Astnic  sa^s*. 
*  Vm  TOT  Htgcaee,  which  it  tppexra  be  sever  meritled,  seetoed  to  htiv*  Tcn&ciqi 
nBlBiili^iia'" 

roL.  r.— 5. 
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1;  i^  true  :hfa  iho  ftojlc,  accustomed  to  fancy  a  mvneiy  ard  piT(!igy  in  il.irrn 
t!.a'.  Mii|;jrLii  .iitiii  ai.ti  wtiv  aiH>ve  their  cJinprefifiision,  reporit cl  iLat  J&n»ii 
«.  u'lJi  <»wei'  tii«*  K'taiue  to  ihe  t ttret  ol  making  fjold,  which  always  ^*.rikc^lhe 
Gone  aiiU  litfyiiii  oi  Chemists;  bui,  ii  is  tiutr  ihai  all  the  philu6opLer'» stuLe  U 
ihi>  iiiruniaic  aijii  alle  merchant  only  consiMed  in  his  gi-cat  traoe;  and  thai  h4 
kiivw  no  cheii:i«»iry  nitie  piojer  to  oj'crate  !he  iranMnuiaiic^n  of  metaly,  than  the 
iiiiijjfTi.>^e  tiailick  ibat  fiinii>hcd  him  wiih  ih«>c  rich  mere  hand  izes  of  mhich  Ms 
yU'iviiLiu^cs  wxri'ti  ai\va>>  lull  ai;d  which  he  e3[chan;^edwiih  so  much  profit  ?gai]]!4 
li;ul(i  and  ^silver,  that  an  i^noranl  and  credulous  populace  attributed  it  to  ihepir- 
U'::it»n  ol  uw  grand  works  which  it  imagined  he  had  the  gO(xi  luck  to  fmdouL 

It  waji  the  money  oi"  Jacques  Ca'ur  which  enal'lrd  ihe  French  to  profit  by  tte 
^-fiiius  ahil  t nihil. -iaj^m  of  Joan  of  Arc;  and  ii  was  his  honest  syiiipailiy  ai.d 
>'icady  manly  c()aIl^el  which  teem  to  have  sustained  the  tender  and  brave  bean 
Ol"  the  nobk'si  t»f  roval  mistresse**.  Agones  Sorel,  in  her  eflbrts  to  >ave  thekic^. 
<  >n  her  death  .'•he  stlerrcHi  him  for  her  executor.  He  had  sprung  from  the  pmiplfi 
ajid  mi*»ed  him>-eli',  by  succes.»'ful  commercial  enterprise,  to  a  level  vith  \U 
princes  of  his  age.  He  found  French  commerce  behind  that  of  eveiy  irtktr 
naiion.  and  WXx  ii  prosfKirous  and  increasing.  Direct  and  speedy  coinmunicatidn 
wifh  the  East  .H»eins  to  have  been  his  great  idea.  Modem  Europe  is  i«!ill  con- 
tending lor  ii.  He  had  at  one  time  in  his  employment  three  hundred  factors;  acd 
the  rest  of  the  merchants  of  France,  with  the  whole  of  thope  of  Italy,  are  cct 
supposed  m  have  equalled  this  one  man  in  the  extent  of  tlieir  commercial  dealinp?. 
■  And  he  proved  worihy  of  hi?-  wealth  by  giving  it  noble  uses.  He  raised  three 
armies  tor  Charles  at  his  uwn  cost ;  and  he  repaired  and  re-efstabli^hcd  in  hiii 
(»ffice  of  Argenlier,  the  deranged  finances  of  the  kingdom.  But  his  weakiie^s 
seems  to  have  lain  in  the  direction  of  personal  mapmificence  and  splendor,  and  to 
I  his  we  may  trace  his  fall.  He  did  not  allow  sufficiently  for  the  prejudicci*  of  kis 
aije,  and  at'lastanned  tliem  for  his  ruin.  He  isdescribetl  to  have  far  tranficfiukd, 
in  hi:>  per<=oual  attendance  and  e(,u!pmtnl,  the  chicift  of  the  moe>t  illustrious  tani- 
lies  of  France ;  and  when  Xharles  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rouen,  the 
merchant,  Jacques  Gftnr,  ^s  seen  by  the  .'^ide  of  Dunois,  ^nth  arms  and  tunfc 
precisely  the  same  as  his.  His  desimction  was  planned  by  a  party  of  the  nt>bl«, 
and  ari  iuJictment  of  all  sorts  of  crimes  prcierrcd  against  him — among  them, 
ifjc  chartre  of  having  poisoned  Agnes  Sorel.  He  narrowly  escaped  tonnre  awl 
death — and  only  this  by  confi^=r'.al'i()n  of  his  treasures  ^which  his  juiljges  dixided 
amon?  lhenlsclve^)  Jiml  perpetual  banishment.  The  latter  rcsolvetlitscl!  ul'.i- 
liiaicly  in«o  a  s<»ri  (;f  siri<rt  survt'Illance  in  a  French  convent,  which  he  at  li*t 
«•  ••aped  b'  ihc  lidtliiv  of  one  of  his  agon's,  who  hnd  married  his  niece.  He  was 
attain  chj.nsctcriMinlly  engaged  ii^activc  pursuits,  and  brgining  life  anew  as 
\uf.  Popt's  captain -general  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  whqn  illncs?;  siczed  him 
in  the  Klaiul  ot  Scio.  ITe  lefr,  in  his  death,  another  example  of  the  world's 
're.uni'Mi  oi'  ijs  great  benelh'-turs. 

Ill  ill*.'  .:ours<*  ol'  twenty  years  Jacques  C(rur  had  more  commercial  power  than 
all  the  r  -••'.  4>f  ih**  merchants  of  the  Mediterranean  put  together.  Three  hundred 
of  his  a^  .'iiis  roid'fd  at  the  diiferent  pons,  not  only  of  Luroptv  but  of  the  Ea^t, 
and  in  ail  the  nations  r.mtiguous  to  France.  Ev^ry  where  hi.s  vessels  were 
re«-pecie'i  as  though  ho  had  b<»en  a  sovereign  jprin«.v:  they  c^vereil  the  sea* 
wherever  {'..imnifTcc  wa-i  it;  be  ciikivaied.  and  tnun  farthest  Asia  they  brought 
back  cloths  of  g(.'Ul  an.l  .-^ilk  furs,  arms,  srices  and  ingoi.«  of  gold  and  silver,  siiil 
rwellinir  hi>  iiiiphiy  st«)rps.  and  tilling  Europe  with  surprise  at  his  advcniurops 
♦i;;iing  an  I  his  unpaialleled  prrsevoranre.  Like  his  great  prototvpe,  Cofmoi:e 
M<<licis.  \\ho,  from  a  simple  merchant.  b<:came  a  supreme  ruler,  Jacoues  Copiir, 
\iv:  M»*'i:  is  of  Bi»urge«.  iK.'caine  illustrious  and  wealihy,  and  sailetl  lon:j  in  the 
liivorabli:  breezes  of  ti»rnine,  av^mired.  tnviid.  feared  and  courted  by  all.  His 
wf'alth  iMvc  live  ut  a  proverb,  long  n.'!aincd  by  the  citizens  of  his  native  town: 
"  As  ric:i  as  Jacques  Orur''  expr(»ss/'d.  all  thai  could  be  conceived  of  pras^)eritY 
ano  Slice- '-r.  Pv»j)ular  iradititm  as.scr.s  that,  so  great  was  ihe  pn>fusion  of  the 
pri.«'it»us  iii."als  hi*  'v^ssovsed  that  his  horses  were  shod  trifh  sitrtr — a  comn^nn 
r'';)Ut#T:inD.  «.wn  ai  tne  j/restnt  <iiiy,  enjoyed  '.y  persons  of  singular  wealth.  Tiie 
a.iirnin''n-  "f  PMiurpes,  whore  he  wa.-*  ix»m,  was  not  one  of  the  least  projects 
« 1  'he  trr^.at  merchant ;  and  having,  v/ith  a  large  sum,  purchased  a  considerable 
/r.w.7  ot  liuul  in  ilu'.  town,  ho  began,  in  \\\\  vo  ViwWCl  vW  AASi^xtbeeiit  nuuasicn 
w/./iA  *;/;,'  rcin&ins  a  noUc  relic  of  lus  xa?.tft  arAv:c«\\Yv. 


vomsLT  couMBBtnu.  «smtx.j. 


JnTallBetltt  vo  Imagine  a  more  inierestiog  i^pol  ott  the  earth's  suiface  iliaii  ihe 

taf  •;«,  kuB  baii  a  plater  e&ci  upua  die  conrcms  ol  humaniiy  Uian  the  ba:ile 
<  WalBtluo  pcoiuceil,  ijr  the  Cunjirctii  ol'  Vienna  decreed.  Tlie  cumm^icr 
rtieb  kan  Ivni  cxiried  by  itie  winds  of  heaven  across  every  ocean  into  e-itiV 
tumt,  ai  the  baiUii^  of  tbc  mcichiiBis  wlia  dail;  [lu^jn^  in  ateft  and  iis  piazsaj, 
IMfkiK  moae  to  civilize  msnkinil,  euend  knoirlad^,  and  promote  hajiui[^#s» 
»B  aJl  (be  ctM&ciU  oT  'Ji*:  etiiiri;)i,  all  Uic  labun  oi  mLviiunuieH.  onJ  ul  ihi- 
•iatkin&  uJ  philauiiuupiHs.  The  OAsenion  is  noi  matJi:  imverenUy,  ur  uithoiu. 
k  pvper  aenM  vf  wbat  in  dje  to  die  zeal,  or  n'tiat  has  been  accoinpliabed  by  ihu 
HMnaf  ite  pioQaawI  good.  But  it  is  Ibe  wings  or  comincrcujenteipnw  that 
MV  Uw  mbUiiiUTy  10  hisdiauni  and  dangerous  sphere  ot  action,  carries  "lie 
wh«i)liiHiiii  I  Uiroiail,"  and  Jaciliuies  the  diascminBUOD  of  religioos  irulfa,  phvsi' 
tal  kMiwIcdgc,  and  moral  and  political  itnprovemenu  Surely,  then,  the  plaie 
*h«e  (be  ener^tic  and  etUighleiicd  promotisnorthiscuriunercG  have  principally 
h»«Mhli  i.  vbcrc  their  plansliave  bn:a  matured,  and  liom  vhere  their  peacil'ul 
rikta  i»rt  hecn  Isaed,  u  an  iniertsHtii^  one  to  the  enlightened  lover  ai  hin  ■ 
•pKMB.  ta  tJit-  patriot  who  cuniemplatus  with  pritk  Ihe  character  oi*  his  eouii'.;T- 
■tan,  Itir  Btili&h  merrhaiu,  and  to  tlu:  cfiizvn  of  the  world  who  rejoices  ut  thr 
■*Tilirii  Lutsil  of  hi>  fellow  man  in  kiiowlcd^-i:,  virtue,  and  happiness.  Froui  -iir 
in»  at  iht  r^iyal  merchani,  bir  Thuniat  Grc-'ham  and  the  reign  of  Eliz^ieth,  lu 
Ihe  dMv  of  the  Barings  and  the  IUith!iChil<L->  and  tlie  reign  <.•{  Vicloriii — a  pi  i  iud 
W  BMLthr  UuvC  hundfed  yieara — hax  Hk  small  pavrd  area  ofilie  Ruyal  Eicharigf 
Awa  tbe'iOKin  of  the  nietchanls  of  Btigland,  and  the  place  where  the  mrtefaa),;: 
*(  r»«y  (»Jiet  ctmnttT  in  the  world  having  commercial  relations  w'"^  ---i..  . 
—  ■'-'- --y  has  iioit-   '■-    -  -* 


I 


-^odvkatu 


Jll — '■inusl  do  congirgaie."    Thai  u 


«a*W  who  can  pay  his  firel  visit  tosuchi  place,  sofnllof  lihae  honored  mcoUtf- 

' '  Jul  fceling  thai  his  foa  '  ^.         ' ,   _    .".   1 . . 

I!  at  i^aliuus  and  the  well-being  uT  his  I'elluw  me«  tiave  been  controlled  aciil 


a  ground; 

_  liave  beeni      

J  by  the  deliberations  of  thdnt:  wfa»>e  fuet  have  irod  that  ground  during 
Ike  thne  Lm  prrc«Iin([  centuries.  Suppose  it  pi.BBible  that  the  Royal  Exchange. 
vUall  tt*  caagregaled  ittmales  atid  all  their  concerns,  should,  on  any  given 
M^.  be  bltTK!  cint  of  existence,  dbera  and  what  would  be  the  (ommeree  of  the 
«^f«  1  1  ^,.ni,  „'„u  n  broken  laain  "wins,  a  steam-eneinc  with  a  burfied 
triL'  •   I'H  ruddar,  would  bo  inadeoaaiB  reprcaeniatiffes  of  iho 

''-iiii  I  I'l'-  Ruyal  Eljiehani;e  and  the  London  Meruhanu. 

II  '  -  iliese  Brilith  meiubanis  are  lor  their  weatlh,  ihrjr 

*i»ri.  ■■  iiiliheir  intellfgencc,  and  influential  as  they  bare  Iiig 

tfn  n.-m  nrv  imi  \.]ii  Kiiij  continue  to  be,  through  I  he^exercise  of  these  a'.tn- 
hUBs  lUMu  ilu:  lueicanule  inierons  c^  the  world,  there  is  yri  a  higher  poallon  in 
whki  t*er  le  to  he  e>miem;dale(I.  They  art  the  coawrvalora  of  peace,  ilie 
eupu  a»i  ancries  «f  a  oaiion'a  power  and  a  nation's  wealth.  F^m  amun^ 
OoiharGanwu  i»i-ni-f  tte  jm.-.'-i  pitrioiisra  and  the  lonicvi  pnblk  spirit— raen 
vlu,Bke  Walu'  :'n.>  Cruwn,  and,  like  Bernard  and  Beckfoid, 

tef4u«dlfcc  n  delendiag  ihe  rights  of  the  peofde.  From 

*■(■(  Ac  lE^  '■'  be  nelected  men  of  emineoee  in  tvrrv 

*4mc*,  aad  ')<-  <iien  of  tiieraiure  and  taste,  of  the  loftV^-t 

Oaaiaii   I-!-.  <  iiil  benevolent  ^poaiiiooi,  and  the  inirl 

I  c  lacreliuits  is  not  rendered  them  in  deio^a:ion  ot 

'^\  I  in  ihe  old  wur'd  and  the  new,  but  simply  in  cunnrc- 

'-  I  I.'  daily  a:4seiuUase,  and  the  association  which  a  Tiiit 
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New  York  in'  particular^has  undergone  a  severe  pressure  from 
artificial  circumstances,  when  reyulsion  overtakes  the  market,  gen 
because  througdi  the  operaiion  of  a  season  of  prosperity  and  general  < 
the  aocomulaoon  of  oW^^ons  maturing,  exceed  the  available  mei 
charging  them.  At  such  times  all  bid  high  for  money ;  those  with  t 
capital  get  through  and  operators  of  lesser  magnitude  perish.  Such  ha 
by  no  means  been  the  case  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  se 
^mn^nt  of  business  transEicted  has  been  very  large,  more  so  thao  ever 
For  the  year  ending  June  3d,  1847,  as  compai^  urith  previous  yeai 
ness  of  the  Unian  has  been  as  follows : — 

UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

Tear.  i^pecw.     Goods. 

1848.     .     •     .     -     S  4,087.017  S  96,075,070  < 
18^. 22,330,335   42,433,464 

1844  .     -     -     -^    -7  5,880,449  102,615,606 

1845  .....    4,070,239  113,164,325 

1846  .     .     -     -     -  3.778,132  117,913,665 
1847, 94,121,289  122,424.349 

EXPORTS.    . 

Yeair,  Specie.    Fhr.  Goods.    Domestic. 

1842,  •  "  "       $4,878,553  $8,013,739  S  92,799,242  ( 

1843,  ....  1,521,348    5,138,678      77,686,354 

1844,  •  "  -        5,454,214    6,214,058      99,531,774 

1845,  ....  8,606,495    7,584,781      99,455,330 

1846,  -  -  •         3,905,268    7,865,206     101,718,042 

1847,  ....  1,845,119    6,166,139     150,639,464 

The  export  of  domestic  produce,  mostly  breadstuffs,  has  been  fi 
larger  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  years.  The  value  of  breadstu 
for  1847,  $65,906,277  against  $24,57X991  in  1846;  an  increase  of  i 
The  returns  have  been  made  mostlv  in  specie,  inasmuch  as  notwith 
low  tariff  was  in  operation  for  the  first  seven  months,  the  quant 
imported  increased  out  slightly.  In  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  i 
however,  there  has  been  a  lamr  portion  of  goods  imported.  Of  the  1 
of  specie  imported,  $23,844,002  will  have  been  coined  at  the  natio 
theyear  1847 ;  enhancing  by  so  much  the  specie  currency  o£  the  cou: 

The  trade  of  the  port  of  tfcw  York  for  tne  year  ending  Nov.  30, 
pleted  the  first  vear  of  the  operation  of  the  present  tariff,  has  beei 
compared  with  the  previous  year: — 

EXPORTS  AND  IBflPORTS  OP  NEW  YORK,  YEAR  ENDIN( 

IMPORTS. 

Year.  Sjteeit.     Free  Goods.     DuHabU,         Ti>tal. 

1846,  ...  $  762,679  $11,138,124  $57,567,005  $69,467,808 

1847,  •       •         8,732,582      8,180,662    79,534,070    96,706,530 

Decrease,    -       -  2,957,472 

Increase,-       -        7,97r,603  21,967,066     27,238,732 

EXPORTS. 

Year.  Speck.  F\fr.fir.^ds.  DiOiaik.     DonusUc. 

1846,  •       .       .        $1,569,007  $789,741  $8,906,764  $30,269,144 

1847,  -       -       •       ZfUiJBS%    769,181    ^,690,187    47,860,066 


•       •       •  8QyOn      ^n^fiTI 

lucrum,^      .       .       1,698,585  17,600,9«i 
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ffi  Us  been  a  large  business;  the  aggregate  imports  and  exports  being 
NB^16.  The  lanest  business  ever  done  m  one  year  before,  was  in  1^?, 
Ikeuumnt  was  $147,174,051.  The  exports  are  larger  by  thirty  per  cent 
em  before.    It  is  observable  that  the  excess  of  specie  imported  is  $5,460,690 

Aeyear.   In  this  state  of  affairs,  where  so  large  an  amount  of  business  was 


^^Wttd,  it  followed  that  the  amount  of  banking:  would  also  be  Iar;ee,  inasmuch 
Tte  enfltom  continues  to  carry  a  large  portion  of  the  paper  of  individuals 
^tek  tin  hands  of  corporations.  It  is,  however,  the  case,  that  where  that  paper 
^eouned  to  actual  business,  that  is,  where  every  note  represents  a  commodity, 
l^ak  of  which  will  liquidate  the  note,  money  can  never  be  scarce ;  on  the  other 
Mad.  it  must  continuall}?  become  more  abundant,  particularly  when  applied  to  a 
iMtable  export  trade.  The  progress  of  banking  as  exprened  in  the  quarterly 
'Sports  of  the  New  York  banks,  has  been  during  the  two  years,  as  follows: — 


r,  1845, 
Mrnaiy,  1846,    - 


It 


Ncrember.  " 
Febmaxy,  1847,    - 

Maj. 

Aogufft, 

Hofmiber, 


u 
II 


BANKS  OP  NEW  YORK. 

Loans,  Specie. 

$71,780,435  S  8,884,545 

-  71.897,580   8,361,383 
72.583,431   " 

.  68,653,486 
71,950.191 

-  70.037,342 
76.688.553 

-  80.741,677 
80,258,529 


8,171,624 
8,673,309 
8,048,384 
9.203,^2 
11,312,171 
11,983,124 
9,107,920 


Circulation, 

$21,375,369 
20.926,330 
20.816,492 
17,886.486 
22,268.522 
21,166,250 
23,809,663 
25.091,687 
20,237,256 


DcpOiiUs. 

$31,77S,9<>1 
29,654,401 
30,868,377 
23,110,553 
30,629,196 
31,931,770 
35,799,954 
36,781,080 
35,096,S18 


The  banking  movement  in  August,  1847,  reached  a  magnitude  never  before 
—t«<n*H  exceeding  the  expansion  of  1836,  which  ended  in  suspension.  From 
Annst  to  November  there  was  no  apparent  change  in  the  aggregate  loans ;  but 
in  mat  period  the  city  banks  reduced  their  discounts,  and  the  country  banks,  ay 
vnal  ai  that  Kason,  expanded  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  new  crops.  If  we  take  a 
table  of  the  quarterly  exports  for  the  quarters  cor  responding  with  the  bank  returc-s, 
ve  have  results  as  follows : 

• 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  NEW  YORK,  AND  BANK  LOANS. 

Q!iuuier  ending  Imports.        Experts.         TSttal. 

Juaarr,3l,1846, $12,260,560  S  8.009,638  $20,270,108 

.4pril.*),          " 21.002.400  6:711,023  27.713,42:^ 

Jnlv  31.            " 17,.')37,761  10,296,093  27,853.854 

Oobber  31,      " 18,141,175  9,102,403  27,243.578 

Jannarv  31, 1847, 14,374.444  11,354.376  25.728:818 

April  36,          "            29.309.2SM  ll.(vt8,5"J9  40:957,873 

Jilv3l,           •' 22.678,392  17.753,495  40,431,887 

C»ctober31,      "  ....          27,863,433  12,325,220  40,188,653 

(4%arUr  ending.  Bank  Joans.    Specie  Im.  Specie  Ex.  SjKcic  in  hank 

Jianary3l,  IM6,     -  -        -     $71.897  580  $    149  547  S  259,094  $  8.36 1. 3H;j 

April  30,        •'     .  -        .           72  5t<3  4;n        2C^.548       904.080      8,171.604 

J'j1v3I.          -          -  -        .      ♦X652.486        111,287       371.504       8,673.3(»9 

r*-frih<r31,    "...        -  7l.9.'V0.191  I'il.735        130,194       H048:3H4 

Jaraarv  31.  1S^17,    -  -        -        70.0H7312       2fM,612         Hl,400       9.2(>3.e^2 

April  .10,          "  -        -        .   76rjs855:J     59^;i.044        32!,4:i5     11,312,171 

J  '-.-.'^I.            ••      .  -        .         rtr).7IOG79     2.HH?29        WXSm)     11.983.1-2.1 

V.:-   <r3l.       '•  -  -        -        -   &0,2j6,5-J9        '^'JOyTA     1,(191,4-23       9,107,9*20 

T">  V'U.\**  L'iv^-*.  \\\*t )  u>irif>«i  of  fh<'  port  \vi*}i  ihc  bank  inovj^nrnt  of  the  Sia:*'; 
i:. .  I:  '•*  oi«-f:;'ai.- '.(.',  li.^i  diriiv^  im"  past  vcar.  the  riso  in  'he  lino  ol'  tliscoui  ;*= 
■-■  ..  J^:..  '.*>  A'MTW^',  w:*"-  SIO.OHI.CHMI  a^'aiii-i  an  iucrtfast-  v\  ifri5(HH).(KK)  in  \\\v 

-'i'.e7;-v  liiiMiJ*.—  Tr  ;i  0  (j'iarti  r.  In  ih«'  ;.rt'*i'i!iTii:  year.  aUl:«'Ut:h  in  the  c  '- 
rr-/.[..-ii.i'  pariol  :lv  lu^iiicss  iccrt:i-t\:  tTUUJ WH)  ihc  line  ol"  Oa^v:o\lBVs  V \ 
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83,000,000,  the  Mexican  war  havin^^  supervened  to  caution  the  banks  tad  caosr 
them  to  cni'tail  in  anticipation  oi  the  utrual  export  ut  specie  at  the  eluw  of  thr 
year  when  bilhi  become  exhausted.  This  year,  the  import  of  ppeijie  in  the  eaiir 
iiaii.  of  the  y^ar  was  consideiahlo,  but  tiie  laixe  arrival  of  gtiods  uj^rating  thnwn 
the  custom  hont^e.  kept  up  an  iniporiant  demand  fiir  specie  for  duties;  and  iSc 
amount  held  by  tue  batlk^  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  did  not  increatfe  in  the  raw 
ot'  the  import.  Bills  were  then  so  Iom'  LkjiJi  at  Kew  Voik  and  New  Orieans,  ty 
reason  of  the  large  ex]H>rt8  of  pi-oduee,  that  the  imporierM  oi'  »;)t>eie.  b]r  teainj 
paper  in  payment  of  bills,  created  a  conhiderable  demand  tor  }>aDk  iLrilities,  to  be 
met  on  the  arrival  of  the  nwtals.  As  the  Miayon  progio<se(l  and  im):6iisut'goiMi 
increased,  while  revuUion  in  England  depressed  tLe  pricct«  of  produce,  the  demand 
for  bills  raised  the  rates,  and  the  import  of  specie  wa^  checked.  The  ccmtiDuaBes 
of  the  reverses  in  England  produced  an  anomaly  in  tlie  exchanges  which  nerrr 
before  presented  iti^clf  to  so  fonniJable  a  magnitude.  It  is  evident,  (hat  under ibe 
system  of  exchange  which  has_prevai!cd  between  the  United  States  and  Englaod, 


grown  oui  oi  ine  laci  uuu  capiiai  Mkn»  aouiuicuu  iii  i2«iixiitiiu  ana  le&K  su  in  wc  v. 
Siatcf?.     The  shipper  of  goods  in  this  eountiy,  at  the  time  of  ibrwardir^  aa 
invoice  and  bill  oi  laiUng,  draws  a  bill  for  a  Doriiuu  or  all  the  amount  ul  the 
invoice,  as  the  ea.'^e  may  tie.    The  bill  is  usuaUy  at  sfxtv  day^'  !»i|?ht  niid  accepiiid 
by  the  drawee  on  the  recvipt  of  liie  invoice  and  'bi^l:  oi  lading:  Uius,  bills  forite 
whole  amount  of  shipmenis  are  running  simultanc<jiisly  upon  England,  and  fona 
a  currcfuy  in  which  the  goiids  hou|?ht  iA  her  are  i>iiiJ.  li)r.    GKmxIs  are  bou  ght  ia 
England  either  tor  cash  or  two  to  six  months  credit.  The  invoice  and  bill  uf  lading 
are  forwarded  with  the  goods,  but  the  amount  of  the  bill  is  never  drawn  tor  lieu 
England;  parties  there  accept  notes  at  a  certain  daie,  Mith  the  understanding  that 
tlie  remittance  shall  be  foriiicoming  in  lime  to  meet  the>e  notes.    The  imporier 
of  the  goods  here  goes  into  market  and  buj's  the  bills  dra\^7i  against  prodocH, 
remits  these  bills  to  the  acceptor  of  notes  there,  who  qpers  them  di^>cuunted  and 
applies  the  proceeds  to  tlie  notes  he  )k&^  accepted  on  account  of  his  Ameiicaii  cur* 
FespcindeiH  lor  E^l»>h  g^TixU.    The  inteinational  currency  is  here  the  bills  i'ra« 
in  the  United  States  on  En;^land.    Il  is  evitient.  that  if  these  bills  become  dis- 
credited, the  effect  is  the  temjwrary  loss  of  all  the  produce :  hijmed  lor  i:ightv  <lavN 
or  during  the  space  requireti  for  maturing  and  payment  of  the  bills.    This  \>  vSa; 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  ninety  days.    The  ]>acket  of  the  4th  of  August  lirougiit 
advices  of  an  awful  panic  in  Dmd.m  and  the  failure  of  many  produce  hoQ5e^. 
ah.»rae  of  them  conne».*ted  wiih  the  United  States,    The  first  ellect  of"  this  news  va-* 
to  startle  those  who  had  mirchased  biiU  on  that  rlxss  of  (lersonM  suppored  tuU 
affected  by  the  panic,  ana  they  duplicaittd  tlK'ir  hilN  on  bolter  firms  to  cover  tW 
previous  remittances.    By  these  means,  an  ext»*a  diinand  for  inon<jy  was  hrou^'hi 
aljotit  and  a  ri.«e  in  bills  took  plree.    Packet  after  ]>aeket  •?oniinueil'io  arrive, each 
bringing  more  diMLstrous  and  gloomier  pro(«pec.s  than  that  which  preceded  i;. 
The  revulsitm  gradually  changed  its  a>peut ;  inmi  Ixiing  the  failure  of  a  few  cnra 
htiuwa,  lesulting  v^  wa.s  Hupfio^d.  trom  the  reaction  in  jirict^s,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  cau«e  was  general  involving  all  cla*<>e..s  oi  dealers  and  all  grades  ul  mei- 
eantilc  standing*:  in  fact,  that  the  capital  of  England  was  exhausted.    The  lones 
by  bad  crops  ana  the  uni>aral!oU*,d  aU-orpiiou  in  railnjads.  had  reduced  commerce 
and  mercantile  oporation'^  to  such  extrrmriics  that  the  railroads  only  could  obtain 
means,  and  the  iailure.s  became  almost  universal  in  kK'aliiy  and  character.    As' 
this  state  of  affairs  develoiixrd  i'self,  it  became  evident  that  an  drawn  bills  encoun- 
tered the  danger  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  ntJA-jiayment :  hence,  remitter* 
shunned  them,  and  preferred  eveii  at  greater  ex^x^nse  to  send  coin.    Fur  this  pur- 
pose, heavy  sovereigns  were  nii^sily  si'lccteii.  and  as  high  as  $4  87,1-2  were  paid 


ler.4  became  thus  cautious  in  re-<p;v?t  of  e.xchiiiiice.  the  New  York  banks  do  not 
neem  to  have  taken  anv  s:r!;>s  to  provide  for  the  state  of  affairs  which  a  continaed 
export  of  specie  would  n^ce^^^arAy  bring  alH)\tt,  we  find  their  line  of  dincuunis  as 
li'gh  Nov.  J,  after  three  months  .ii'anxioiy  oa  ihtt  pan  of  dealera.  as  it  was  Aug.  1. 
Thev  had  Xik\Kn  no  steps  to  pvepntre  tli/t  nuhlic  for  nun^i  limitea  accommodaiiOB, 
though tbeir impede  haAd^\rti\^^^,';i''^SA.    't\\*i steamat ttook'BosMa^'wU 
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ets  from  New  York  of  Nov.l,  carried  a  ccmsiderable  amount  of  specie. 
luoQs  ihsn  became  suddenly  alarmed,  reftuod  rigor judy  all  aocom- 
hq  each  other  for  spacie  baluces,  and  as  far  as  in  them  iar  promoted' 
Ijoev  has  since  can:inued  exceedingly  tight,  and  during  tne  worst  of 
:  coali  not  b3  obtained  bat  on  very  high  tenn^.  Fim  cTans  commer- 
oM  as  high  as  two  per  cent  a  month,  and  1,1-4  per  cent  a  month  was 
r  York  scocks  as  collateral.  The  exports  of  specie  fh»n  the  port  of 
fjr  November  were  $1,435,940,  ^M  the  packet  of  Dec.  1  carried 
hile  die  steamer  from  Boston  carried  $104  jDOO,  of  which  $300,000  was 
fork.  The  nature  of  the  crisis  was  so  well  understood  1^  the  pubUc 
luct  of  the  banks  was  regarded  with  some  degree  of  contempt.  The 
Te  very  large  and  indiriduals  came  forward  to  snppjy  the  market  and 
ige  of  the  high  rates  paid  tbr  money  on  paper  and  the  low  prices  of 
jioiy  Notes  foiling  to  97  and  Government  BLxes  to  par.  It  was  gen-* 
stood  that  the  export  of  specie  would  be  tenqrarary,  and  that  even 
isaHcTs  cmtinue  abroad  that  the  maturity  and  payment  of  the  bills 
sot  be  sold  would  soon  return  the  specie  upon  uh.  The  balance  of 
imdoubtedly  in  favor  of  this  countrv,  and  the  extent  of  the  temporary 
I  would  be  equal  to  the  amount  that  wotild  be  drawn  by  financial 
Jded  to  the  amount  of  producs  laying  dormant  through  the  nonsale 

The  exports  frotn  the  pon  of  New  York  for  the  four  months  ending 
aber.  were  were  about  IG.OOO.OOO  dollars,  and  probably  from  aU 
OM.OOO  went  f  jrward ;  of  tbiis,  at  least  one-thlnl  was  unavailable,  and 
Sumi  wore  drawn  from  th'j  United  States  by  financial  movemenu». 
mey  being  not  to  be  got  in  England,  a  house  in  good  standing  could 
lis  un>  itself  at  sixty  dayti*  sight  remit  the  amount  In  heavy  sovereigns, 
ish  on  arrival,  and  by  so  doing  have  the  use  of  the  money  for  raxtr 
rxp^ujte  only  of  the  remittance.  Many  Canadian  Government  bilH 
rial  Treasury  were  aL'to  oflcring.  Tlie  rigor  'with  whicli  the  banks 
an  caa^  tne  line  of  di^ounts  to  foil,  and  the  lapse  of  each  week 
md  2  to  $3 1100  000  paid  beyond  the  loans.  With  this  process  of 
the  demand  l'»r  money  slackened  and  business  operadons  of  all  kind^ 
Ished,  si^ht  bills  at  the  South  in^ead  of  sixty  day  bills  discountable 
I  demand.  In  (he  mean  time  the  packet  of  November  4  arrived,  with 
hons?ht  better  prq^peccH;  few  or  no  bills  were  relumed,  on  the  other 
had  i.atturc«l  and  were  paid;  a  circumstance  which  was  calculated 
ifi.ienc3  in  bills,  while  the  decreaoing  impora diminished  the  demand 
well  a^  i'}T  specie  for  duties,  and  the  market  became  more  relaxed. 
'  of  th;  pablic  wa«  in  a  great  measure  sustained  by  reason  of  the 
ich  surrounds  tiae  bmks.    The  whole  mercan-ile  Inierest  has  leen 

a  panic  because  of  Va*  demand  for  specie  upon  the  bank  vaultb : 
u  the  interest  of  every  man  to  be  informed  of  ift  fluctuation- and  of 
'  drain,  in  order  lo  f  )rni  ho.ii-j  ilea  when  it  is  to  cease.  In  LfOndon, 
ice  oi*  thi^  ia  acknowleda^ed  and  the  Bank  of  England  is  required  to 
y  statements.  Th^i  New  YorJc  banks  make  them  only  quarterly,  and 
•  lea».ling  biases  recently  memoriali^  the  legislaiur-;  to  have  ihi 
le  hrfre  weekly.  The  loi^islature  have  changed  the  law,  but  onlv 
instead  of  th^  banks  making  iheir  returns  on  a  fixed  day,  for  which 
»,  they  'shal^  make  them  on  a  day  to  be  ordered  by  the  comptroller, 
mpxed.  will  prevent  them  fro  n  expanding  too  fnesly  at  any  time,  but 
ffjrl  the  commMnity  the  required  information, 
of  affairs  pn>vluo.J«l  ihe  m«jst  intense  anxietv  for  the  arrival  sf  the 
f  th.-  I7th,  which  t(vjk  place  on  the  Oth  December.  Hef  advices  were 
r  of  the  detiimiinaLe  character  which  had  been  hoped  for.  M^mey 
U-M-.)!no  somewhat  innv  easy  in  London,  but  this  arose  from  the 
?ra!i):i  Mf'-Tchan'^.;  an-i  rhe  paralv/aii  m  of  business  rafhor  than  from 
rei  )i':n  in  the  -la  e  «>t"  ai'iirs.  The  sami  circumstances  which  have 
'f  to  tio\*'  ir »  a  i\\''  Vh\h'A  S'a»es  n  Eni^^aud,  viz:  the  non-payment 
•h_Te.  hi/..'  aN  »  c.i.i-i.'l  ii  to  m  )ve  upon  Eaj^land  to  a  p^reaier  or  less 
;a  t^i  oilv-T  qiiar»*:x,  an  1  tlie  .su|)j>lv'  sd  proluc»d,  has.  in  connection 
nini^hcd  demanl,  br)U!?ht  ab  )*:it  hy  ^he  numerous  failures  and  the 
ic?  of  important  operations,  particularly  manutacturing  caused  an 
#e  in  ih^  inariie*.  which  proinises  ro  Ije  tempor^y  only.  The  famine 
s  by  no  ui:TA<  l-j^s  in  unjaitule  ihin  last  year,  and  ii  taVVwav 
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demands  are  less  it  is  because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  money.    The  official 
returns  continue  to  show  importations  into  England  of  foreign  produce  for 
consumption  in  excess  of  la»t  year,  while  the  import  of  the  raw  materials  far 
manufacture  is  less.    Under  these  circumstances  the  returning  ease  of  the  moDey 
market  only  stimulates  into  activity  those  causes  of  adverse  exchange,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  was  restrained  by  the  pressure.    The  announcement  of  a  loan  of 
$50,000,000  by  the  French  Government  has  been  a  bug-bear  upon  the  marketi 
which  was  relieved  by  the  final  adjustment  of  the  loan  to  the  house  of  Rothschild, 
at  75.25  per  cent  for  a  three  per  cent,  stock ;  the  interest  to  commence  immedi- 
ately, but  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  monthly  instalments  of  2,000,000  each.  It  will 
require  two  years,  therefore,  to  pay  up  the  loan.    The  Messrs.  Rothschild  imme- 
diately paid  up  the  instalments  due  Nov.  22  and  Dec  22,  and  stocks  eenerally 
rose.    The  mere  fact  of  the  Grovemment,  unstable  as  it  is  admittfd  to  be,  being 
able  to  borrow  on  such  terms  from  so  sagacious  a  house,  imparted  confidence. 
The  available  means  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  sunk  so  low  towards  the  ckm 
of  October,  that  the  liveliest  fears  began  to  be  entertained.    The  bank  charter  act 
of  1844  took  from  the  bank  the  power  of  issuing  notes  at  will.    It  required  that 
the  institution  should  be  dividea  into  two  departments,  the  one  called  the  i»iie 
department  would  have  deposited  with  it  $14,000,000  of  Government  securitiei. 
out  of  the  assets  of  the  bank,  and  it  should  give  the  banking  department  an  equal 
amount  of  notes  to  issue.    Beyond  this  amount  the  banking  department  coold 
issue  no  notes  unless  it  gave  the  issue  department  an  equal  amount  of  bnilion  cr 
specie.    On  the  23d  October  the  issue  department  held  £7,865,445  of  ^>ecie  and 
XI4,000.000  of  securities,  for  which  it  had  given   the   banking  depaitment 
;tS  1,865,445  notes.    These  haai  all  been  paid  out  in  loans  and  in  discharge  of 
Government  dividends  on  the  national  debt,  except  $,1547,270  which  remained 
on  hand  and  constituted  the  whole  means  of  the  banking  department  to  make 
loans  and  meet  any  demand  for  private  deposites,  which  amoonled  to  JSSfiBSffB. 
In  this  dilemma,  the  Grovemment  authorised  the  bank  to  infringe  the  law  of  1814, 
by  issuing  notes  as  formerly  without  depositing  gold  in  the  issue  department  It 
was  to  lend  these  notes  at  eight  per  cent,  interest  in  sums  not  less  than  $10,000,000, 
and  the  Grovernment  undertook  to  procure  ^m  parliament  a  "  bill  of  indemnitj" 
for  the  bank  fur  violating  the  law.    Parliament  was  summoned  for  the  16^  Nor. 
The  new  parliament  is,  however,  a  very  radical  one,  more  so  than  ever  before, 
and  the  bank  did  not  choose  to  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  its  charter  until  the  bill 
nf  indemniiv  should  be  first  obiainetl.    Because  the  new  House  might  take  it  into 
its  head  to  deprive  the  institution  of  many  of  its  privileges  as  a  ci>nditiun  of  the 
"  bill  of  indemnity."    The  bank,  therefore,  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  permissii*n 
(f  the  minister.    In  the  mean  time,  the  influx  of  gold,  from  causes  alluded  to, 
eased  the  market,  and  the  bank  returns  stood  as  folluws : — 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

/>«te.  PrivaU  loan$  Notes  on  hand  Neti  cirVn    Deposites      BuUiotL 

October  10,    -        .     $19,152,490  $2,ri23.9(K)  $19,315,991  $8,682,584  $8,430,700 

October  23,        -        -    19.407,128     1,547.270  20,318,175     8,588;509     8,312.691 

20.424.407     1,303,103  20iM2,4l2     8,911,442    8,439:674 

November  6,  -       -       19,919,915    2,030,0bj  20,396,445    8,804,395    6,730,351 

On  the  departure  of  the  steamer,  parliament  had  just  met,  and  this  question  of 
currencj'  would  probably  be  the  first  to  come  belore  it,  making  the  news  by  the 
next  steamer  very  important,  but  greater  confidence  was  ap]>arent  in  the  rise  in 
consols,  {the  ^nat  barometer,  andMn  the  fact  that  although  the  bank  minimum 
rate  was  still  eight  per  cent,  good  paper  eould  l-e  done  at  six  and  a-half  per 
eeni.  Much  anxiety  existed,  however,  in  relation  to  the  large  amount  of  dishon- 
ored bills  that  had^one  back  to  all  (he  colonics. 

This  slight  amelioration  of  the  price  of  money  had  imparted  a  Kttle  more  ani- 
mation in  the  produce  markets,  and  breadNtutfs  were  firm  and  advancing,  while 
more  activity  was  apparent  in  the  manulacturing  districts.    Buyers  for  many 

*  European  markets  haud  increased  their  purchases,  and  the  tendency  of  cotton  was 
t.)  increase!  in  consumption  and  price  until  the  arrival  of  the  Cambria  with 
accounts  of  increasing  crops  depressed  the  market. 
T/jf  news  was  regarded  in  a  favorable  liuht  in  New  York,  with  respect  to  cot- 

f'n,  and  hvldvrs  seemed  mere  disj»fjied  lo  c*  ••''*•'•''  xhai  Vii^iXG-^wsVYivt^XiSjiXjfcvAi 
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saelied.    The  decline  has  certainly  been  very  great  in  this  market,  having  been 
reekly  as  follows,  since  the  highest  point,  Sept.  15 : — 

PRICES  OP  COTTON  IN  NEW  YORK. 

}ak  Jn/crior      Good  and     Middling  and  MiddUwJair   PuSffair 

ordinary     good  nUddUng     andjair        a  good  fair 

tepLlS,  .       .  Hal  1,U3  ll,3-4al2,1.2  13,5^13,1-4  13;i.2al4.M 

"     22,       -     10al0,l-4  10,7-8all,l-4  ll,l-3al2,l-8  13,3.8al2,7-8  13al4 

"*     29,  -    10,1-4^10-13  10,5^11  ll,l-4all,3-4       13al3,l-3  12,3-4al3,l-3 

let    6,       -       9,1.3al0  10,1.4al0,&^  10,3-4all,l-4  ll,l-3al3,l-8        13,1-4413 

**     13,  -            9a9,1.3  9,34al0,l-4  10,l-3al0,3-4        llall,5-8  10,3-4al3,1.3 

"     30,       -       none  8,1-448,1-3     8,3.4a9,l-4  9,l-3al0  10,1-4410,3-4 

"     27,  -       -     "  8a8,3^     8,l-3a9,l-2     9,l-4a9,3-4        10al0,1.3 

lor.  3,       .          "  7,3-448     8,l-4a8,3-4  949,13    9,3-4410,1-4 

»     10,  -       -     "  7,1-447:5-8     7,7-848,3-8      8,3-449,1-4     9,l-3a9,3-4 

"     17,       -         646,1-3  7,7,1-4     7,5-848.1-4      8,1-449,1-8     9,1-449,1-3 

-     24,  -       -     5,1-346  6,1-346,3-4     7,1-847,3-4      7,3-448,5-8           8,3-4<i^ 

»ec    1,       -  6,1-347     7,1-447,3-4  848,1-3          8,3-449 

"      8,  -       .  6,1-446,M     7.1-447,3-4          848,5-8     8,3-449,1-8 

'11,       -           none  6,1-446,34     7,1-447,3-4  8a8,38          8,3-449 

Tliis  immense  fall  in  price  has  been  sustained  with  great  firmness  by  the  trade. 
oC  more  than  two  firms,  one  German  and  the  other  French,  having  been  obliged 
(fonend.  The  decline  is  to  be  ascribed  as  well  to  the  money  pressure  in  the 
Tew  York  market  as  to  the  adverse  state  of  the  Lancashire  operations.  The 
mpect  of  the  coming  year  would  seem  to  be  of  continued  agricultural  prosperity. 
'die  demands  of  aigland  are  not  quite  so  great  for  th^  better  sorts  of  eiain, 
ei&er  is  the  supply  in  the  United  States  probablv  so  ample.  That  Ireland  will 
squire  all  the  com  that  she  can  pay  for,  is  doubtless  true ;  and  large  sales  of  that 
rsbi  will  probably  be  made  at  remunerating  prices,  more  particularly  diat  the 
igh  freiglils  of  last  year  stimulated  such  an  increase  in  the  means  of  transporta- 
JQ,  both  internal  and  external,  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  cost  of  sending  to 
Arket.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  on  tne  1st  February  1849,  the  com  duties 
I  England  were  entirely  to  cease  by  the  law  of  1815.  The  temporary  suspension 
'the  duties  which  took  place  last  year,  was  to  continue  until  Marcn,  1848.  The 
Tsent  parliament  will  discuss  the  question  whether  a  low  uniform  duty  will  be 
iipoeed  from  March  1848  to  February  1849,  or  whether  the  abolition  shall  take 
uz  in  March. 


IGRICUITUSE  JLNB  HANra^AGTURES  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

1.    Culture  of  sugar-cane. 

Dl  B.  De  Bow,  Esq: 

Lv  your  June  number  you  notice  a  communication  to  the  "  Planters*  Ban- 
r."  signed  '**  Agricola,''  and  appear  to  censure  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
iucn.*  As  the  author  of  the  article  referred  to,  I  must  excuse  its  spirit  of 
ire  by  the  statement  that  I  was  then,  and  am  now,  unacquainted  with  the 
i'icr  of  the  article  commented  on ;  and  in  examining  the  positions  assumed,  I 
fl  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  to  guard  my  brother  planters  against  what 
i.'Dceived  to  be  its  errors.  If  in  the  prosecution  of  this  motive  I  have  allowed 
'  zeal  to  outrun  my  discretion  or  license,  I  hope  to  be  excused  for  the  reasons 
ikfTied.  a.s  well  a^  on  account  of  mjr  dialectical  desuetude  and  ij^orance, 
kh  may  have  caused  the  "  fault  unwilling."  I  place  too  high  an  estimate  on 
value  of  well-considered  and  well-written  articles  on  Agriculture,  and  parti- 

We  are  obliged  to  '•  A^ricola"  for  the  present  paper,  and  receive  his  explain^ 
"i*.     If  our  stricture*:  have  had  the  effect  of  brin^mg  him  out  again,  they  have 
Vjeen  lost .    "VV^  '^ht^uld  be  pleased  to  have  him  lor  a  frequent  corte^poiv^ieivx^ 
r  dj-e  sure  that  the  fiillic  will  be  of  the  name  mind.    Ed. 
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cularly  on  the  subject  of  our  peculiar  Souikem  agricvUure^  (such  as  the  one 
referred  to  undoubtedly  is)  to  do  any  thing  in  a  s])irit  of  mere  wantoniietis  to 
discourage  the  very  few  able  and  willing  contributors.  I  hope  with  thU  amende 
to  make  my  j>eace  weih  vou  and  your  correspondent;  but  .should  a  lurkfog  dis- 
c onieni  remain  iu  the  mind  uf  ihe  latter.  I  will  hcrewiih  give  him  whereon  \o 
exhaust  his  spleen — ])romisin^  to  take  his  heaviest  blows  in  good  part,  and  as  a 
EeCA«sary  atonement  fnr  sinning. 

I  conceive  the  much-lauded*  plan  of  covering  under  the  cane  tons  through  the 
entire  coune  of  the  cane's  growth  a.s  plants  ana  raitoons,  to  be  of  aoubtful  value 
on  stiji'  cffiys,  the  only,  .soil  to  which  ray  experience  applies.  The  evil  Is,  that  the 
covered  blades  and  btalks  in  wet  seasons  retain  co  much  water  as  to  render  a 
crap  on  the  land  impossible,  going  far  to  unsuit,  for  years,  the  soil  for  its  highest 
p«)i>sible  productivene.«H.  the  natural  result  ol  a  long  retained  superfluity  oH  water 
on  soil  the  texture  of  which  makes  water  its  greatest  enemy. 

i  propose  instead  to  burn  the  tops  otf  after  the  first  crop  from  plant  cane,  leavin* 
the  a'^hes  as  the  only  compensation  to  the  soil  for  the  years'  (Subtracted  feriiliiy. 
In  taking  off  tlie  second  crop  or  first  year's  rattoon.  I  make  each  cane  cutler  lav 
his  top  smoothly  in  the  centre  between  ihe  ri>ws,  each  man  on  his  left,  and  butis 
ujipermo^t,  that  they  may  he  killed  by  the  winter  fra^Ls,  and  pi-evented  from  ;rer- 
lainating.  Iimnediately  after  sugar-making,  I  turn  on  the  tops  so  placed,  atid 
Kuhsequcntly  regulated  if  necessarjr^  two  heavy  furroAV>  of  a  four-mufe  plough— 
and  having  carefully  o}H:ned  the  ditches  through  the  laud,  leave  it  in  that  condi* 
tion  until  I  have  compleied  my  cane  planting  when  I  throw  out»  with  a  similar 
plough,  the  intervening  land  and  the  stubble  it  contains,  thereby  perfecting  the 
rid^e  for  the  reception  of  corn.  The  com  ro»)t:<  penetrating  the  soil  superficially, 
ana  being  placed  hij?h  on  the  ridge — any  sujierrtuous  moisture  retained  by  the 
lops  being  dra^Ti  ofl'  bv  the  now  free  water  conduit  between  the  roM-.«s — ilie  land 
M'lll  produce  finely.  The  next  spring,  leaving  corn-.'^tfilks,  pea-vines,  &c.  on  the 
f  urface,  the  former  being  cut  down  and  cifi  up  with  the  hoe,  I  ojxai  tlie  coin- 
ridge.  and  without  othtr  ploughing,  place  my  seed  cane  immediately  over  a  now 
thoroughly  rotted  manure  pile,  cultivating  subsequcntlj',  as  vsutd^  or  rather  a*  I 
am  in  the  habit  of  doing,  tJuyrm'ghlii. 

I  thus  establi.sh  a  three  years*  succession  on  the  land,  two  of  which  arc' of 
cane;  and  avoiding  the  cloi:q:f^d  and  difficult  cultivation,  and  the  consequent 
danuned  water  of  the  .**eco:id  year  of  the  rotation  of  the  present  practice,  I  secure 
an  early  planting  of  cane,  and  a  .suificient  fertility.  I  hope,  to  tne  soil.  On  that  * 
portion  ol  the  first  year's  rattoon  land  from  which  my  seed-cane  is  taken,  I  plant 
potatoes — any  otiier  crop  will  do  as  well,  if  there  be  another  of  equal  value— 
which  leaves  a  large  green  debris  for  turning  under  and  subsequently  planting 
ever. 

1  know  nr»xt  to  nothing  of  the  proces."*cs  necesfarv  on  sandy  soils.  This  I 
remark:  that  writers  whom  I  presume  to  live  on  sandy  soils,  and  who  are  able 
advocates  of  the  fashionable  method  introduced — as  1  have  underFtoitd — by  Mr. 
Samuel  Packwood,  are  quite  as  strenuous  advcxrates  of  thorough  d/ainagc*;  hut 
by  pursuing  the  plan  now  in  vogue,  are  they  not  annulling  the  advantages  they 
derive  from  good,  drainage,  and,  cOs  Franklin  says  in  '  Poor  Richard,*  "  paying 
too  dear  for  their  whistle?"  I  think  so — and  deem  that  the  plan  I  lay  down  for 
their  con.side ration  has  great  advantage**,  not  the  lea.st  of  which  is  the  early 
planting  of  their  cane,  and  the  consequent  early  stool ing  and  early  maturity  of 
their  crop. 

AGRICOLA. 

St.  Mary*8,  (near  Pattersonville,)  Dec.  1,  1&47. 


Art.  v.— THE  CHEROKEE  ROSE— Bosa  Lapvigata,  (lirbx.) 

AND   HEDGING   IN    THE   SOUTH. 

The  suggestions  of  the  following  letter  have  been  anticipated  by  us.  Wf 
have,  from  the  beginning  of  our  work,  given  to  Aoricultlre  a  promiuent  place, 
^  the  various  numbers  will  evince.  The  subject  has  a  permanent  head  in  the 
Review,  which  it  would  please  us  to  have  occupied  by  the  correspondence  of  our 
planters.    We  are  indebted  to  the  writer  for  hl;5  ccmpllmentary  notice  of  our 
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L^an,  Bd  U*  WEU'WkHes  in  our  bebalf.  It  i«  loo  tme  Ihal  the  Soalli  ha-s  heca 
tail  ill  III!  to  AgTicnllui&I  knovledge.  and  i^ai  no  pctlodicftl  hu  biiheRu  beea 
wrilml  dcvuiei  oclauvely  lo  b»  pnoecutum.  The  CBnliaol  m:iliv<!  vi:h  u«, 
fcHMiUliihl^r  ihe  RirKW,  wu  ihc  (^ltii;idB:l(]ii  of  all  tbv  ant/kX  piiixi-iFi.eK  o.* 
r»»Wtj»,  in  every  depanmenl  of  practical  lit^.  Cjimn^rce.  a<  a  g>;DeraJ  terni, 
«rfU  tarJade  ihom  oil — luul  U.  perhapi,  Um  beat  that  couU  be  wlecieJ.  Jt  U  Uiiii 
ll«  briB?i  (be  DooBumer  tj  ilic  dmn  of  tlte  producer.  The)'  conld  itiit  odierwM 
Bi(L  P<ir  thi*  the  pknigh  i*  set  in  d'^Uod — dw  spimll*  mure^— Oie  caoals,  the 
nllra«b  aad  •hijipiii^  are  constraci^tl.  Tke  oituitraeT  muit  h  tn^utl ;  iBJil  is 
■iSfce  Ac  InlMWl  of  consumer,  producer  and  iutermediale  man,  ntsnhant,  that 
all  Oe  «mi>licated  macliiiwiy  be  uiidcTsiood,  and  each  divfeivn  bruuglit  uoder 
^MkI  abHvralion.    Editob. 


J.  tk  B.  Dj  Bow,  E«i: 


ater  lreati>«  has  been  irrilleo  anJ  [mlilLsheJ  upon  ih;  n-asie  of  liin- 

rail  feiici!,  where  tiinU:r  ii  yei  10  be  hail  Itir  *iilIi  a  purjiuwi 

iiairs  iiiadr  of  the  yearly  c<ui  of  such  lencoa.  ia  liuic,  labur  and 

..'^■u-^oas  ai<  10   lbs  be»i  huImiUuIi!  la  be  einjilofetl  ia 

r,-.    Somi:  propose  dr)'  Mooe  walls — than  winch  ihene 

lie  th-  loatenals  ej^inl.    Others.  dert;aalins  upon  the 

<    l-i^pe.  In  vhiifa  the  iicatly-Icepi  hedges  ol  havthum 

< :  "I  naraeoMl  a  Pl>^  proper  iia  iiiuudurriua  here  for 

1   .(iiij:c  tiic  (lireL-'.i.'ii*  (if  lCni;li-ii  aulhots  far  propayaling  a:ij 

iiiitf,  a^ia,  ttwaie  of  iliii  liaviii^  been  repeatedly  irleiL  and  wiili- 

i>jrtioned  to  the  c<«i  puiut  uut  the  adaptation  ordiffcrenl  native 

I  fob-apple,  hiiney-locu--!    csa^-:  oran^je,  it.,  lo  ditfttenl  porLiuiw 

('  and  varied  coiuiirv.    Then  ve  have  ditcl^  and  sod  walla,  and 

ii'n<;«i  of  inaay  kinili,  fur  the  prairie  regtunn,    and,  la«i  of  all, 

'j»ed.  aiid  canieslly  and  ably  advocaii'd  by  the  eJiCor  of  the 

.  iiliuriMiiidliis  corncNpoiKlentii,  todoavay  wiili  fences  entirely, 

•■trtog  aud  feeding  hli  stock,  or  herding  thorn  on  tus  pailures. 

1  ihe  nnlmtanlfal  JtoMdytci  of  Scotland,  and  othen  BRer  the  same 

-^<>i-rn  and  Middle  Slaica,  and  in  Ecniucky;  the  Leauiiful  liedges 

[t-.-applc  boLly,bcech,  &e.,  in  flnglondaitdelHiuber.:;  eudclo^ 

111  diOeti^ni  parM  of  ihit  coutitry.  rearuJ,  planted  and  kept  In 


.iiLbes;  anil  wc  have  tried  *iur  hand  at  atmoiil  all  of 
.  arie^*  uf  wooden  fence,  Ijwa  the  last  paient  Yaidtee 
I ;  iNBt  and  rail  of  cypress-^But  in  no  country  liaTe 
■id  90  admirable  adapted  to  the  climate  and  exwtin^ 
I  [bi's^ilv  obtained  and  eairily  kept  to  order — so  permanent, 
.:i~iantial.  or  more  thoroughly  tested,  than  the  CttKBUKXE  Rose 
vears  have  elapsed  since  thi.i  plant  was  first   eiupk>)-cd  for  the 
I  i>g  in  South  Caruliua  and  Geurgia,  azid  in  Adanu  and  Wilktn- 
''li-si»ipri.    Excellent  fences  of  it  have  there  existed  fbrasulG- 
nine  to  have  l«d  lo  its  univeh>al  ufe  in  the  Sonlhcm  States j  yet 
iifthoee  rerv  di'tricla,   ihongh  timber  ha»  become  extremely 
-'  i<  but  little  iSougbi  of — and  else 'rhere  it  i.*  almoAt  uuknuwn. 
...  means  a  rare  iomtncein  the  history  of  Southern  A^cullure, 
.  trie  Bpiiniiture  of  the  wwld,    FartnetB  are  proverbially  slow  in 
'/enienta — njme  Itiim  indilTi^rencc,   others  from  a  eonierapl  fjr 
'   f  "i)k-fanning — Ierm»  freely  used  when  any  thing  out  of  the  old 
I  I  I — and  nnt  a  few  fh>ni  ignorance.    It  has  been  truly  said,  that 
II  ::■*  tip  in  the  day  of  ignorance  and  maintained  by  her  children 
'Til  plant  well,  it  better  than  lo  theorize  well" — has  been  "nn  In- 
■Dort  tnlx-hief  than  any  twixdged  sword,"  and  of  incitlculablc  dis- 
tlhe  africnitiire  uf  the' South.    '-Modest  merit  too  often  shrinks  be- 
ll ifi  fsserted,  ud  aswrinl  without  the  (bar  of  conlradiction,  (,■«)'> 
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Ihe  same  writer— J.  E.  Jenkins,  jn  ihe  Souiirra  Aeriadluriit,  vol.  7,  p,  I"4)  tbi 
lAanry  u  Uf  incijiricncv  of  aU  oetf ;  ihst  the  Gral  clod  of  eatui  lha.1  wm*  cftf  ll^ 
signedljr  brolien  for  tbe  Jntrodaclion  or  seed  with  the  inlenlian  of  refine  IS 
production,  wu  tbe  effect  ot  speculation  and  of  mental  amu^geineiiL  To  l( 
able  lo  speculate,  proves  a  scrutinizing  faculty ;  and  to  theorize  to  sncc**,  tic 
highest  mental  eoaowmeiil."  Ue  remarkE,  further:  "ti  is  easy  for  tbe  moM  i(- 
norant  clod-hopper  lo  call  bitnsell  a  planter,  and  no  theorist — as  if  he  ihcnbr 
conferred  upon  himself  some  honorable  diiitinciion,  whilst  ^e  heaped  upon  tk  , 
head  of  his  neighbor — whose  mind  eludidated  his  practice,  and  who  is  MX  Kb 
willing  that  the  world  should  >Ji<tre  with  him  whatsoever  of  good  he  can  in^M, 
— coa^  of  lire  and  molten  lead." 

Strong  languag:e  this,  vet  how  tnie  <    No  improvement  is  propmed,  no  on 
thing  introduced  Lo  the  planting  world,  without  meeting  with  severe  check*  Iroo 
self-sufficient  ignorance.    It  ia  on  record  that  the  cultivalion  of  cotton  as  a  Rajlc 
crop,  and  those  who  sought  to  introduce  It,  were  included  in  the  same  soeeniu 
remark — "a  fit  crop  for  a. petty  firmer,  but  not  for  a   planter."     UriznM    [ 
ptmBiag  and  lit  suU-laii  dttcA  or  guarii-dTain,  are  most  valuable  insiancw 
"theorizing  to  Euccess,"  and  require  a  mind  of  but  very  moderate  calibre  toco., 
prebend  their  advantages.    Yet  tbe  finit  was  adopted  xlowly,  and  not  until  itbok 
Slates  had  been  almost  rtiined  by  ibc  old  method  of  plowing  up-and-down  hiU. 
and  is  even  now  unknown  in  ipany  districts.    The  latter— Ihe  guard-drain,  a 
Eide-hill  ditch — is  as  yet  a  thing  unheard-of  by  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  At 
hill-planters  of  the  South;  or,  if  attempted,  without  a  correct  knowledge  of  tbht 
principles  wilboul  which  incalcnlable  nann,  instead  of  good,  isdone.    YetlUi 
moat  perfect  preventive  to  the  washing  away  of  the  snrlace  soil  and  the  fbnu-  | 
lion  of  gullies,  has  been  known  and  practised  with  complete  naccess ;  and  flill  i 
explanations  ot  the  principles  upon  which  ihej  should  be  laid  out,  and  directiai* 
for  Ihe  work,  have  been  published  man^  years  ago.    And  even  plantaiiont  ntv-  '| 
est  lo  others  complctaty  protected  in  this  way  from  washing,  are  being  wasbtJ 
into  gullies,  and  lonng  what  little  soil  is  left  to  them,  without  a  jndicioitseSiin 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  lo  prevent  it.    And  thus  it  is  with  many  other  ixprmt- 
menis  of  equal,  or  even  greater,  value. 

Much  of  Ibis  uiighl  be  remedied  by  means  of  an  ably  conducied  Soudum    i 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  through  which  those  farmers  willmg  lo  imparl  tb*  beat- 
fits  of  their  experience-^-of  their  "  theorizing  to  success" — maybe  induced  laiv 
so,  sustained  by  the  conolenance  and  support  of  a  well-iiilonned,  judicioas  Edt- 
lor.  against  the  sneers  of  lolly,  or  detractions  of  .envy  and  ignorance. 

To  yoQ,  my  dear  Sir,  we  must  look  lor  a  StnM-ieciUm  JoariuU  ef  AgrienttiiH- 
You  Have  established  the  Commercial  Review  upon  a  permanenl  liioCiu,  ui 
under  disadvantages  and  trials  of  which  nd  one  can  form  a  conception  who  bH 
not  gone  through  the  liks — Bid  stand  forth  the  able  advocate  of  the  comuera, 
and,  incidenlalTy,  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  South.  You  are  giving,  each  nu»ll>, 
increased  iniereat  and  value;  with  increased  size,  to  the  Review.  Yob  atrei^f 
include,  as  remarked,  Ihe  subject  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  improvcocn; 
■o  it  is  doubtful  whether  another  and  distinct  periodical,  devoted  soleljInlU 
interest,  great  though  il  be,  could  be  sustained.-  Nor  would  it  be  good  policy » 
attempt  it.  Would  il  not,  then,  be  advisable  lo  appropriate  a  separate  tu»l  snfi- 
cienl  space  in  eacli  monib's  Review,  to  Agriculture  and  the  Soiencea,  and  InlB- 
csls  immedialely  conncclcd  therewith — thus  offering  additional  ioducemoit*  « 
the  planting  community  to  sustain  the  Review,  not  onlv  by  ihcir  3utlKriploB^ 
but  by  their  pensi  Be  a.-«ured  it  would.  Tnink  of  iL  We  have  heud  lie 
plan  Bugaesied,  more  than  once,   by  the  friends  of  the  Review. 

The  following  essay  is  offered  you  for  the  proposed  deparlmeni — or  as  yot 
may  please— with  the  hope  thai  il  may  prove  acceptable  lo  you  and  lu  joa 
readers. 

I  am,  &C-,  yours,  TBOMAS  AFFLECK. 

"THE  CHEROKEE  ROSE." 

At  page  MI,  of  vol.  I,  of  Terry  A.  Gray's  F/bth  c{  ScrIX  Amtriea,  wUlM    ' 
fonnd  the  following  description  of  the  plani  named  as  Ihe  subject  of  ihis  anuk 
It  il  there  classed  amongst  the  "nalunlized  species." 

"  Roia  lavtgata — (Michi.):  very  glalirons ;  branches  ftnned  wilh  vei7«n»fc 
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. curved  prickles;  leaves  Ihree- (somelimeB  fire)  Ibliale;   leifleu    ' 

ihTlliiL.  slwrplf  seiraici  stipules  seiaceous,  deelduous;  flowers,  soU- 
Htl;  tone  of  the  calyx  ovola,  maricate,  with  lone        

■  -  »5,B«.it,  l.p.  566.  R.  Sinica.Ai*.  iCnw.,  I 
f!;  lAnit.i    Adj.  p.  I?7,  t.  G,  and  tot.  veg.  t.  I 

R.  lovev  W  liori.  Mamp.,  4-  pmitr.  2.  p.  598.  R.  hysUix,  LmuU.  Rm.,  t.  17  i  D. 
C.t.c  R.  CbeiukeeniU,  Doitn,  a.  R.  ternata,  Pair,  ex  ».  C.  R.  trifoliau, 
A«e.  S.  Carolina!  lo  Louisiana!  cullivated  ia  gardfns  and  eitenalTely  nat  ~ 
ntiaed.  April. — Stem  with  Icmg  flexible  branches,  capable  of  beinK  trained  to  _ 
pMI  Ifli{|(£.  Flowers  verr  large,  while. — This  evergreen  species  has  been  cul- 
tfnted  for  many  jtais  in  iKc  Southern  Stales,  under  the  name  of  Cheratee  JbM. 
U  iadoDbden  of  Chinese  origin;  but  as  it  is  nol  the  R.  Sinica  of  Linnsua,  we 
esalinneto  use  the  name  orMicbaiu,  which  is  sereral  ycara  older  than  Ihe  ' 
teeood  edition  oC  the  Hortos  Kewensis,  According  to  EllioU,  it  is  well  adapted 
txbedecii.  It  iscenainly  too  tender  to  endure  the  winter  of  the  Northern  States; 
ktate  iMjdant  trom  Like  Hunm  relerred  lo  this  species  by  Mr.  Borrer,  in 
Booker's  Flora,  must  be  reij  diflerenL" 

That  Ur  for  the  Botanist.    To  the  Fanner  we  will  offer  a  more  easily  under- 
Koud  dcKrlpCioa. 
But  first  as  Id  the  foreign  okioih  of  this  valuable  plant,    Messers,  Torrey  & 

" *-»  are  high  authority,  speak  positively  on  this  point.    Prince,  in  his 

_»  « —    ^ —  ...  [0^5  native  of  Persia,  but  docs  not  give  his 
.d  habit  are  foreigii;  yet  we  would  gladly  identify 
a  Ihink  it  quite  probable  that  it  is  so — and  offer  the  following 
""It  of  that  opinion ; 

831)  number  of  t)ie  4th  volume  of  the  Southern  Aerlcnllur- 

.  , .   .    i.  C, — a  mo«t  valuable  journal,  now,  alas!  no  more)  contains 

'  SHjoTIte  CP'CT>of''y)  unpublished  manuscripts  of  the  late  Stephen  Clllott, 
*  Wfaa  A*  cnhnre  of  the  Cherq)[ee  or  ncmdescripi  Rose  as  a  hedging  plant,"  in 
wUeh  occnn  the  following  passage : 

Tbe  hialorr  of  Ihis^anl  is  otecure.  It  was  ctiliix-aied  before  thf  Revolution 
If  the  latt  Nathaniel  Hail.  Esq.,  at  his  plantation,  near  Savannah  river,  antl 
har^bcca  ofalaiaed  troai  thence  and  propagated  as  an  umaniental  plant,  in  the 
fttdoi  of  Mr.  Telfair,  and  the  Me^ra.  Gibbont'  of  Sharon  of  Beach  Hill,  under 
m  name  of  Ibe  "  Cherokee  Rose."  It  is  probable  thai  i(  was  oriE^inally  brought 
tern  from  our  monniains  by  some  of  the  Indian  traders.  Mr.  Kin,  a  most 
tade&ligable  collector  of  the  ^plants  of  the  United  States,  and  1  believe  a  very 
vvfthyand  boneal  man,  assured  me  thai  he  had  found  this  rose  on  or  near  the 
Conwrlaiid  mountains,  in  Teimessee.  Michaux  met  with  it  in  the  gardens  in 
Gnofia,  and  peiceiving  il  was  ao  unde!>cribed  plant,  he  introduced  it  into  the 
Svdoi*  near  Charleston  as  a  nundcscripl  Rsse.  Uence  it  has  obtained  in  that 
•eifhborhooii  the  popular,  but  absurd,  name  of  "the  Nondescripi."  In  Georgia, 
il  Us  always  retained  the  name  of  the  "  Cherokee  Rose." 

In  Ifae  second  volume  of  the  American  Farmer — that  pioneer  Journal,  lo  which, 
«i(b  ita  vetemn  editor,  J,  S,  Skinner,  we  are  indebted  for  more  than  the  non- 
Mdiag  portioD  of  the  farmers  of  the  rreaenl  day  have  any  idea  of— at  page  1 18, 
il  a  coanuinication  signed  "Win,  W.  Anderson,  Statesburg,  S.  C.,  June  IG, 
an,"  from  which  we  qu<^  in  supnirt  of  (he  saftte  opinion:  "  3%u  is  a  native 
riuL  uj  has  been  generally  called,  in  South  Carolina,  mmdeicripl,  li  is  now 
.  jperijr  known  by  the  name  of  Cherokee  Rose,  on  account  of  ils  being 
a  the  sreatesl  abundance  in  (he  iracl  of  country  inhabited  by  (he  Chero- 

hhaTwao  facts  of  oar  own  to  ofter— bul  think  the  above  views  so  clear  and 
U  they  may  aalWy  be  advanced  in  support  of  the  ^//pe  that  the  Chero- 
ay  jvove  lo  be  indigenous  (o  the  South,  and  not  an  exotic. 

■  latigala  i»  an  evergreen,  approaching  to  a  viae  in  its  habit  of 
:  Wtbs  are  very  dark  green  and  beautifully  glossy,  or  shining — 

-.  eci^c  name,    lu  long  and  orong  shoots  arc  completely  covered  with 

.. 1  Toy  shsrp  prickles,  curved  backwards.    The  wood  soon  acquires  a 

itm  whkl)  pKvents  its  being  browsed  upon  by  any  kind  of  slock— ^on^, 

■  »  batd  winter,  cattle  and  sbecp  will  pick  off  ihe  leaves,  without  injury  lo 

.    The  blonoms,  which  appear  very  early  in  the  spring,  io  vast  numliera, 

I,  liaglt,  and  of  a  peculiarly  clear  and  pun:  white.    The  Qexibiliiy  of 
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the  long  shoois  allows  of  iheir  being  laid  np  into  any  form  or  posiiion  ihat  maj 
be  desired ;  and  as  they  readily  take  root  when  layered,  weak  places  in  a  hetire 
are  quickly  and  (K.'nuanently  strengthened:  and  lUuu^n  inclined,  il' neglected, io 
run  wild,  it  bears  the  knife  and  shears  well,  and  can  rea<b'ly  be  reduced  again  :o 
order  whenever  de^^ired.  We  have  seen  hedges  of  it  occupying  a  space  of  twenty 
feet,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  high — picturesque  objects  in  the  landscape, 
but  bad  marks  of  neai  lanning. 

We  would  commend  ihiss  plant  for  hedging  for  the  following  reasons :  f,  r 
beauty,  strengih,  })ermancncy,  facilitjr  of  propagation  and  culture,  freedom  I'rora 
disease  and  from  injury  by  stock  or  insects,  peculiar  adaptation  to  our  clima:e 
and  wants,  and  to  farms  cullivaied  by  negroes,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  f(>rics 
a  perfect  and  substantial  fence,  the  exemption  of  such  fences  from  destruction  \j 
accidental  fires,  and  the  facilities  it  oners  the  planter  of  forming  permanent 
enclosures  without  exhausting  his  supply  of  timber. 

[to   be  CONTIXITED  IN   OUR   NEXT.] 


II. — DIFFICULTIES   IN  THE   BVGAR   CULTURE. 

The  annexed  letter  was  sent,  we  are  sure,  without  any  duposition  on  the  ftn 
of  the  writer,  Mr.  Brashear,  for  its  publication.  We,  however,  take  the  liberty 
— a  sort  of  editorial  one — in  this  instance  of  giving  it  to  the  public,  assured  that  if 
it  can  effect  good  the  author  will  not  object.  The  experience  of  our  intellignt 
planters  is  worth  a  great  deal  and  should  be  freely  given  to  each  other.  We 
have  often  invited  them  and  still  invite  ,thcm  to  fill  a  department  in  our  Review 
with  their  correspondence. — Editor. 

I  hope  your  valuable  work  will  be  sustained  to  the  full  remuneration  of  yoa^ 
self  for  your  labor  and  enterprise ;  as  I  am  sure  vour  patrons  will  insure  an 
ample  reward'  for  the  pittance  thev  contribute  individually.  I  have  seen  with 
pleasure  the.  interest  you  have  taken  in  our  important  staple  of  sugar,  and 
although  you  may  sometimes  be  deceived  by  ihoee  who  think  they  have  made 
important  discoveries  in  the  culture  and  raanniac^fure  of  sugar,  yet  eveiy  inves- 
tigation leads  as  to  the  correction  of  errors,  of  which  I  believe  there  are  more  in 
the  management  of  the  cane  crop  than  any  other  staple  produced  in  the  coontiy. 
And  why  1  It  is  because  the  cane,  in  my  opinion,  possesses  a  character  sui  genens^ 
which,  notwithstanding  the  closest  observation  for  twenty-five  vears  has  bamfid  the 
sagacity  of  the  most  experienced  planters  in  the  country ;  and  ail  who  vpeak  in  caz.- 
dor  admit  that  the  character  of  the  cane  plant  is  still  a  mystery.  The  success  of  one 
planter,  who  this  year  succeeds  upon  some  innovation  which  he  has  made  on 
former  plants,  fills  liim  with  the  hope  that  he  has  found  out  the  great  secret  in 
making  a  cane  crop,  and  behold  the  next  year  the  same  process  is  an  entire  fidlnre, 
— and  thus  have  our  hones  risen  and  fallen,  during  my  experience  of  twent}'-fiTe 
years.  Sugar  planters  nave  run  into  extremes  in  their  changes  generally..  For 
many  yekrs  they  planted  too  close :  on  finding  that  wider  planting  succeeded 
better,  they  extended  it  too  wide — from  four  ieet  they  have  gone  to  eight  in  many 
instances.  New  and  rich  lands  admit  of  the  greatest  diviance,  and  thas  the  cane 
shows  one  of  its  peculiarities.  If  you  put  a  short  quantity  of  seed  on  old  slow 
land,  the  cane  will  be  backwanl,  no  matter  what  the  season  may  be,  it  will  never 
advance  upwards  until  it  has  filled  the  groimd  so  as  to  shade  it  at  the  base,  and 
this  in  a  plant  that  requires  5>o  much  heat  to  mature  it,  is  another  eni|;ma  not 
easily  solved.  Some  seasons  I  have  known  water  to  stand  around  cane  tor  weeks 
at  a  time,  in  midsummer,  and  still  the  crop  was  luxuriant  and  fine -^  and  <Aher 
seasons  I  have. known  it  entirely  destroyea  with  a  less  duration  ol  the>yvater 
about  its  rootH.  But  who  would  suppose,  but  he  who  ko^'s  the  fact,  that  roots 
of  cane,  small  and  delicate  in  appearance,  would  penetrate  three  or  tbur  Ieet  in 
in  the  hardest  .soil  we  have.  This  I  discovered  many  years  ago  from  a  deep  ro^ 
■  i«y  being  washed,  through  a  cane  field  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  Belleisle.  Ana  to 
w»  necaliaritj  of  cane  root  penetrating|  the  bard  soil  I  attribute  the  soe- 
cettfui  growth  of  cane  surrouDded  ))y  ynxttx  aiUiT  \he  coota  have  entered  tbi  solid 
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f  anh.  'tt-h-.re  the  water  w  excluded,  but  would  necessarily  be  drawn  by  the  same 
■Si-.rrc.»»aiai;  in  coniaci  before  the  roots  h;*d  buried  iiiomselves  in  tJic  soil  net 
^t'eirable  by  waier. 

I  \u.  i».>t  wish  lo  tire  you  with  this  scrawl,  but  havp  only  to  add  thai  wc  have 
Ci^fe  tu  inhiJi  ou  tliis  s>u)>ject  than  we  have  at  present  aci^uired. 


KTER51L  larSOVEfiESTSr-jIiNING,  MILROADS,  ETC. 

I. — nOLLY   SPRINGS   AND   MP.MPIilS   UAlLROAD. 

Holly  Sprinos,  Mum.,  November  10th,  1847. 
J  D.  B.  Dk  Bow  Eso.— 


:i  ihcjr  own  interest  and  the  public  welfare.  I  hope  every  planter  and  commer- 
•Ail  man  throughout  the  planting  countr}%  who  has  the  welfare  and  pro!*perity  of 
-:^  country  and  his  own  at  heart,  may  become  the  readecs  of  the  Commercial 
R:r,'iew, 

Beir:^  a  warm  advocate  of  railways  and  desiring  all  should  become  acquainted 
Ti!i  their  true  meriw  and  advantages,  I  wish  to  state  a  few  facts  for  vour  informa- 
■:j2;  fact^  wi:h  which  you  ma^  or  may  not  be  acquainted,  in  the  hope  that  you 
iiay  interest  the  s;*X)d  people  ot  your  city  in  a  work  now  in  contemplation. 

Iq  I:3ii  or  "37  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  State  of  Tennessee  to  construct  a 
.-aiitny  from  Memphis  to  La  Grange,  with  a  branch  to  Somerville,  Tenn.,  Uie 
•*Ji^.h  of  the  main  branch  bcingr  about  seventy  miles — the  State  of  TennesMe 
'Offinx  one  half  of  the  capital.  The  great  fault  of  the  charter  was  this,  it  required 
t£ch  five  miles  of  the  route  to  be  commenced  and  completed  at  the  same  time ; 
V '.  cuQMrquence  was,  the  road  was  graded  the  whole  distance  or  nearly  so,  and  no 
'-it  Winif  put  into  operation,  the  capiral  was  exhausted  and  the  monetary  diffi- 

i!:iesof  1J537-'H  occurring  about  this  time,  the  work  u-as  abandoned.  The  grade 
■-i^  nemainerl  unto  this  day — now  become  firm  and  far  better  than  any  new  grade 
•-1  oe,  with  very  sli;2:hi  repairs. 

The  public  mind  has  quite  recently  b<«n  dirccteii  to  the  completion  of  this  work. 
Ai  application  has  been  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  now  in  session, 

Incorporate  the  Holly  Springs  aud  Memphis  Railroad  Company  and  grant  to 
'.•jf  Lew  company  the  i merest  of  the  State  in  the  old  road.  As  yet  it  has  not 
■-"^imc  a  law,  but  we  have  very  sanguine  hopes  that  it  will  before  the  Legislature 
«..:'":m-«.  when,  it  is  expected  the  interest  oi  yidividual  stockholders  can  be  ex- 
".: .^-jUhed  at  a  small  comoensation. 

This  being  accoinplishea,  the  new  company  will  commence  with  thirty-five 


'ifTim  of  surticicm  magnitude  to  increase  materially  the  cost  of  construction. 
■  e'limared  th^;  road  would  cost  about  $10,000  per  mile,  making  use  of  that 
■:  11.  ii'jVi  weighing  fi:iy-six  pounds  j)er  yard,  including  depots,  locomotives, 


»-■  • 


!>■  i^-  >.."e  t\hv.  interr^t  the  c'ty  of  New  Orlcnns  has  in  t'ne  completion  of  a 

■  J^ii.:  hi  .-n.:a  a  •ii>tai;«.''.':  iiom  her  l«>»rurrs.     Will  you  take  the  map  of  Missis- 

:  ^r:i  '•lainin'-"  it  wiiii  in<-:  ihf  CvMin'.ies  of  Dt;  Soto,  Marshall,  Tippah.  Ti^n- 

.'  I  T'J.'ii-.'i,  LalayoiJe.  i^in««ia  a'ul  the  Nonhrrn  pari  of  Pontoitjc.  trade  at 

N   .  i.  .  iii — ;nj  oo!'\>n  is  <.arrie<i  to  Mcimnriis  on   wa^jon**   over  as  bad  roac  ■< 

'V  'xra*^  rv-.-  oiirscd  with,  aii'i  lor  a  portion  of  the  year  al)-<olu:clv 

•  C'-u  I  f   ;*  r  i'jad<'*i  wa;:oii<.    The  Southern  pan  of  Pontotoc  county  with  '.h«^ 

•  Y.i'-^  K>1  Iiawaml»a.  Chickasaw  and  xMonroe  trade  at  Mobile,  transporting  thei  r 
"  :.    -  L-wn  the  Tr»mbig!K'e  river,  which  is  only  navigable  for  two  or  v\\Tv:e 

r:'.«  til  u-.*:  year.    These  la.st  named  counties  contain  some  of  the  besl  eo\.\.oi[\ 
-^Cs  ia  ij-.e  State,    yionrue  and  Chickasaw  counties  will,  in  a  few  years,  cx^n 
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more  cotton  than  any  other  three  counties  in  North  Mississippi.  If  this  then  be 
true,  and  the  facilities  of  railroad  transportation  be  constructed  from  Memphis 
ilfty  or  fifty-five  miles  into  the  interior,  m  the  direction  of  those  counties  trading 
at  Mobile,  will  it  not  extend  th<;  radius  of  trade  with  Memphis  some  fifty  milei 
further  than  now  exist  1  By  doing  this  will  it  not  draw  the  trade  of  the  countJo 
above  named  to  Memphis*  and  thence  to  New  Orleans,  thus  diverting  it  from  itt 
present  channel.  The  railroad  completed  from  Memphis  to  Holly  Springs,  die 
Southern  terminus  cannot  long  remam  at  the  latter  place ;  it  will,  sooner  tun  ve 
now  expect,  be  extended  to  the  waters  of  the  Tombigfoee.  Then  will  New  Or- 
leans gnup  in  its  iron  fingers  the  trade  of  Lowndes,  Octibbeha  and  Noxubee 
counties.  Miss.,  and  the  counties  of  Fayette  and  Pickins,  Alabama,  all  nov 
trading  a^  Mobile.  The  planters  of  these  counties  would  not  wait  the  raising  of 
the  waters  of  the  Tombigoee,  when  there  existed  anunintermpted  railroad  ind 
steamboat  communication  to  New  Orleans  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  If  this  be 
so,  then  is  it  not  true  that  New  Orleans  has  an  interest  in  the  construction  of  i 
railway  from  Memphis  to  Holly  Springs.  True  sajs  the  merchant  of  the  Cres- 
cent Cfity,  extend  the  road  to  Aberdeen  or  Columbus,  and  we  have  an  interest; 
let  all  such  recollect  that  even  New  Orleans  grew  from  email  beginnings  to  its 

E resent  size  and  importance,  and  that  a  railway  from  Memphis  to  HoUy  Springs 
( only  the  commencement  of  the  beaming. 

If  your  patience  is  not  already  exhausted,  I  will  add  a  few  lines  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  an  eastern  extension  to  connect  with  the  Georgia  and  Carolina  railroad  at 
Toseumbia.    You  know  too  well  for  me  to  repeat  it,  that  Memphis  is  but  link 
north  of  a  due  west  line  from  Charleston,  and  almostly  directly  west  from  Roae 
and  the  most  western  terminus  of  the  Georgia  railroad;  from  Rome  to  Gunter't 
landing  on  the  Tennessee  river,  I  supnoee  to  be  about  sixnr  miles;  fiDomTo*- 
cumbia.  the  western  terminus  of  theDecatur  railroad,  to  Holly  Springs,  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles.    These  two  links  pf  the  great  chain  compleiDd,  and  we 
have  an  uninterrupted  railroad  and  steamboat  communication  from  NewOrleiBi 
ffut  Memphis  to  Charleston  and  Savannah,  opening  a  direct  and  speedy  comnm- 
itication  with  North  Alabama,  East  Tennessee,  (Georgia  and  the  Carcdina% 

I  hold  it  to  be  true,  that  railroad  transportation  is  the  chei^^est  and  best  nor 
known,  if  the  amount  to  be  transported  is  nearly  equal  to  its  capacity.  If  tUiii 
«[>,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there  now  exists  steamboat  oommnnicatioa  by  the 
Tennessee  river  with  North)  Alabama  and  East  Tennessee.  The  saving  of  insar- 
ance  would  of  itself  more  than  keep  the  road  in  repair,  saying  nochmg  of  the 
saving  of  interest  by  the  piore  medv  transportation.  To  fhcilitate  coiAmanicatiotf 
and  cheapen  transportation  snoula  be  one  great  object  of  the  citizens  of  a  coat 
mereial  city,  and  thus  extend  the  circle  of  their  trade. 

What  benefits  the  commercial  city  also  benefits  the  erowerof  the  prodwdtit 
be  transported— one  is  benefited  by  tne  increase  of  trade,  the  other  by  the  decrease 
of  the  value  of  transportation.  The  planter  saves  his  insoiince,  saves  in  iatB 
rest,  saves  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  if  a  stockholder  becomes  in  pari 
his  own  carrier,  puts  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  road  in  his  own  pocket,  U 
made  rich  by  the  increase  of  value  of  his  landed  estate  in  having  it  btoogli) 
nearer  to  a  great  commercial  market  Then  I  might  notice  the  Indnoement  U 
imignuion,  the  improvement  of  lands,  the  opening  of  roads,  the  erection  oi 
manufiEu:tories.  But  I  shall  tire  you— if  I  have  not  alreadv  done  so.  Pia| 
excuse  this  liberty ;  my  only  object  is  to  express  my  satis&coon  of  yoor  toane 
and,  perhaps,  impart  a  little  information  that  may  do  you  no  harm,  in  the  hofK 
that  you  may  induce  the  good  people  of  New  Orleans  to  lend  their  aid  and  m- 
fluence  to  a  work  of  so  much  importance,  and  believe  me, 

Dear  Sir,  your  friend  and  well  wisher, 

WM.  GOODliAN. 
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II.— BASBOBS  AND  SIVBBS. 

Tub  Pmidfl&l  of  the  Viiited  StateB  has  vetoed  the  Wisamsm  Iwarovement  JENS 
Ml«t  oat  at  iBige  Itie  oUeetions,  in  a  message  to  Congress.  This  constitates 
•aollMr  evidenca  of  wbat  CHiancellor  Kent  long  ago  remarked>-"Th9  weight  of 
attcatlDe  power  kas  been  thiown  daring  a  greater  portion  of  our  hisbnr  into  the 
•msiie  seate."  We  haTe,  on  fieqnent  occasions,  refinred  tp  this  whole  discns* 
M,  paitieiilarty  in  oar  leading  article  of  Septemoer,  1846,  to  which  the  reader's 
MMMiOB  is  calM,  If  dBrirons  of  a  farther  praeecoticA  of  it. 

The  rtnsidflat's  ofejectloDs  to  the  bill  before  him  are  fbnnded  npon  the  fapt,, 
te  it  appropriates  one-half  million  of  dollars  for  "  the  improvement  of  nnmeroos 
liitoes  and  riven  l5lng  within  the  limits  and  jorisdiction  of  several  States  of 
Im  Union."    He  considers  such  improvements  as  belonging  pecnUariy  to  the 

a  aid  shows  that  daring  the  early  portion  of  our  history  they  were  eon- 
fagf  them, Gangress in  many  instances  giving  its  "consent*^  to  the  action  ot 
8ue  UgisluarBB.    Thos— 


Act,  Bhode  Mand,  1790.  tonnage  daty  levied  for  clearing,  etc.,  Providence  river. 

*  MaMchoselts,  I'M,  tonnage  duty  for  improvement  Kennebec  river. 

«  Pennsylvania,  1805,  tonnage  daty  to  improve  navigation  Delaware  river. 

"  Viiginia,  1804-^*96,  tonnage  doty  fbr  imjaoving  navigation  James  river. 

*  ••        18M,  "  "        "  "        AmxNnatox  » 

"  Kodk  Carolina,  1831, «  "        "  "        Abermale  Soand 

'«  8oiMh Carolina,  1804, <<  '*    baOding Biarine Hospital. 

■  Geoiiria,  1T87, 1804,    **  "    clearing  Savannah  river,  etc. 

*  Maiy&ad,  178^*91'-^,  "    .      '*    improvement  harbor  of  Baltimore,  ^c. 


in  efAflsaaels  levied  '*  tannage  daties"  upon  commerce,  and  Congress  have 
■Hri  wuif  aets  siTing  its  "consent**  to  these  and  other  State  laws,  the  first  of 
vUAIidaM  ITM,  and  dw  last  in  1843.  By  the  latter  act  the  "consent"  of 
Qp^wai  van  given  to  the  law  of  the  Legislatare  of  the  State  of  Bftairland, 
kytig  a  *ifr^ff*  ^?  ^  vessels  fbr  the  improvement  of  theharbcnr  (rif  Baltunoro, 
■leoHliBviDg  it  in  mce  nntil  the  first  day  of  Jane,  1850. 

isthis  i^Kue  matter  is  one  which  for  a  lonsr  time  is  destined  to  occapy  the 
Moafton  of  the  coantiy,  we  shall  watch  it  closely,  and  fh>m  time  to  time  present 
te  rMte  10  oar  naders. 

The  piogiess  of  railroads  among  as  is  one  of  the  great  miracles  of  modem  art 
aad  cfviHation,  and  it  is  oar  wfih  to  present  in  a  sommaiy  form,  each  month, 
iMe  raMilis,  which  are  more  pecoliarly  interorting  to  us  at  the  South  and 
We&  An  oeeashmal'paperwiU  be  devoted  to  the  railroad  83r8tem  of  oiir  country 
■1  of  the  whole  world. 


III. — ^WHmfST's  PAaFIC  BAILBOAD. 
t 

TBJnjected  load  fhnn  the  North-western  States  to  the  Pacific,  advocated  by 
Mr.  WUtney,  has  increased  its  proselytes,  if  we  may  judge  fhnn  the  resolutions 
faidT  lent  to  Congress  bv  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  the  resolution  passed 
V?  that  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Whitney  is  now  in  the  Southern  8tates>,  devoting 
•b  tike  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  presentation  of  his  scheme  and  securing  co- 
<>penuioD  in  carrying  it  out  We  are  willing  that  the  matter  have  a  calm  consid- 
cnriofL 


IV. — CHARLESTON  AND  TENNE88BI  BAILROAD. 

Ax  important  conven^on  was  held  in  September  last  at  Knoxville,  Ten- 
B*^'!.  to  consider  npon  the  importance  of  a  raibroad  connection  between  the 
^fx*\  Atlantic  sea  coast  and  the  interior  of  Teimessee.  Col.  James  Gadsden, 
^Cbsrieston,  made  a  report,  setting  forth  in  strong  language  the  advaxiva^<» 

VOL,  r— ^. 


DO 
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\v)iich  he  conceive!,  were  enjoyed  by  that  city,  as  a  mart  of  trade  and  commerc 
*'  It  hi  believed,  that  on  a  comparison  of  markets  throagh  a  long  Keries  of  yeai 
thai  of  Charleston,  for  domestic  produce,  will  be  Ibund  to  have  been  1^  mo 
Keady,  the  most  remunerating,  and  least  subject  to  those  extraordinaiy  flocui 
lions  and  vibrations  which  characierize  that  oi  New  Orleans-^the  only  resienro 
of  those  immense  floods  of  produce  which  are  annually  borne  on  tiie  Mi  siaam 
I )  its  Levee.  Proddctions  too  otlen  do  not  pay  the  expense  of  traBspcvtatioz 
Your  committee  regret  that  they  have  no  documents  at  hand,  on  which  to  institat 
a  comparison  of  markets  for  a  series  of  years,  bv  which  they  could  arrive  at  coc 
elusions  more  certain  than  those  with  which  they  are  now  impresbed.  A  puUi 
cation  in  one  of  onrpapers  gives  us  a  comparative  exhibit  of  ruling  prices  betwei 
New  Orleans  and  Cnarleston  in  September; 


^CRARLBSTON. 

Cotton— from 10  l-4al2  1-2 

riacon,  shoulders,-  -  -  -      7  lAa  9 

"      sides, SlAad 

"       hams, 9      all 

Com, 70      a75 

Flour, S  6  l-2a  7 

Rice, 5  1-2  per  100  lbs. 


NEW  0Rt«EAN8. 

Cotton— from 10      alS 

Bacon,  shoulders,  •  -  -  6      a  6  M 

*'       sides, 7      alU 

*'      hams, 9      alO 

Corn, 50      aCiO 

Flour, S  5  l-2a  5  W 

Rice, 6  1-2a6W 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  comparison  was  confined  to  so  few  articles,  thongli 
it  embraces  many  of  the  leading  productions  of  our  Western  country.  Laitl, 
Butter,  and  many  other  smaller  articles,  though  not  included,  it  is  believed  will 
be  found  to  have  been  in  the  same  proportion  in  favor  of  Charleston.  Tb< 
average  price  of  the  former,  (and  of  resuly  sale  at  all  times,)  for  West  Indii 
demand,  as  well  as  home  consumption,  has  been  from  9  to  12  cents,  and  of  tJM 
latter,  from  20  to  25  cents.  Fresh  Butter  (and  railroads  will  always  afibrd  tlM 
means  of  Aimishing  it  Iresh,)  commands  from  15  to  SOper  cent  above  the  cur 
rent  reported  rates.  So  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  Western  productions  ma| 
ruling  prices  be  shown,  which  hold  out  the  strongest  stimulants  to  the  peojple  A 
EastTennessee,  if  the  barriers  which  now  interpose  obstacles  to  a  steatiy and 
iminterrupted  intercourse  with  Charleston  were  broken  down  by  a  continooiu 
railway,  such  as  the  Htwas^e,  the  last  link  in  t^c  chain  remaining  to  be  fini^hd 
— so  certainly  promises.  Carolina  €uid  Georgia  are  at  the  door  of  Tennessee; 
they  have  brought  their  roads  to  her  very  holders,  and  that  we  may  show  «bai 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  confinnation  of  the  views  as  to  time  and  pricis, 
we  annex  the  rates  of  freights  from  the  last  tariff  published.  From  Charles  oo 
and  Savannah  to  Knozville,  the  entire  freight,  including  boats  on  the  Tenjies»ef 
or  wagons  when  the  river  fiiiis,  is — 

On  bats,  bonnets,  etc>,  per  foot  measurement, >..  $032 

On  merchandise  generally,  per  100  lbs., 220 

On  sugar,  molasses,  coffee  and  groceries,  --•-- -  140 

On  flour,  bacon,  pork  and  domestic  pvoductions, 100 

The  average  per  KM)  lbs.  on  tke  above  is,  we  believe, 91  53 

The  railroad  freights  to  Dalton  are— 

On  merchandise,  etc,  per  100  lbs.,  but 140 

On  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  etc ,  per  100  lbs.,  but 80 

On  flour,  bacon,  pork,  etc.,  "     "      "       " W 

If  the  milroadwas  finished  to  Knoxville,  and  tke  same  rate  of  fireight  charged 
as  on  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  roods,  the  entire  freight  to  Knozville  would  be-' 

On  merehandtse,  etc,  vet  100  lbs., fltt 

On  molasses,  sugar, -coffee,  etc.,  per  100  lbs., 96 

On  flour,  bacon,  pork,  per  100  lbs., 04 

Which  would  be  an  average  per  109  Ibe.  of  •»  » §110 
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Tbe  ATenge  lireights  on  merchandise,  groceries,  etc.,  from  Baltimore,  by 

vigona,  to  Kiuucvillts,  naed  to  be  from  seven  to  eigkt  dollars  per  one  hundxed 

.pQOids,  and  from  the  best  Information  of  which  your  committee  are  in  possession, 

ihe  antrage  Ihsight  via  Richmond,  the  Virginia  Canal,  and  wagons  tram  Lynch- 

bn,  is  anoat  ioar  doUan  and  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds— about  two- 

thtaos  greater  than  the  railroad  rates  now  paid. 

Ths  tariir  d  Ixeighta  on  the  Carolina  and^  (Georgia  railroads,  and  which  are 
likevise  subject  to  a  heavy  transmit  charge  at  Augusta,  but  which  are  included 
4a  the  rates  above,  are  based  on  the  existing  business,  which  will  not  admit  of 
■jM  lemincnulon  for  services  pertbrmed^it  any  great  reduction.  But  the  busi- 
Bw  of  a  railroad  is  unlimited.  Any  amount,  with  adequate  motive  and  car 
pover,  (which  constitutes  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  outlay,  compared  with  the 
emoiihe  road-bad,}  can  be  performed  and  Irei^hts  can  be  made  ta  decline  on 
tkat  aniversal  law  oi  trade,  by. an  increase  of  busmcss.  On  the  Reading  rcMid,  in 
Peuisylvania,  where  the  car»  are  constantly  employed,  with  inexhaustaMe  quaa- 
dties  of  coal,  always  ready  tor  transpor:ation,  and  where  their  locomotives  lose 
10  power,  but  are  always  cmjployed  to  their  full  capacity,  the  rate  of  lieight  haa 
iKsi  reiuoel  to  the  exiraonlinary  low  figure  (ana  paying  a  profit)  of  one  cent 
per  tun  per  mile.  At  the  same  rate,  a  ion  of  goods  might  be  transported  trom 
Kaoxriue  to  Charleston  at  $5  90  per  t(in,*or  about  24  cents  per  100 pounds. 
Toar  committee  do  not  predeni  this  statement  to  encourage  the  idea  that  our  South- 
en  tailroads  could  be  worked  profitably  at  these  low  rates,  nor  do  they-believe 
ike  eommnnilir  would  desire  less  than  remunerating  [vices  tor  services  performed ; 
hit  they  are  oCGerod  in  illustration  of  the  vast  capabilities  of  railroads  m  reducing 
ektrjes,  and  as  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  increased  business  which  would 
MQMrily  be  stimulacei  by  the  completion  of  the  entire  line  of  raihnoad  to 
CioKTiUe,  would  strongly  induce  and  fully  authorize  the  managisrs  of  these 
higne  rtMhds  (Georgia,  Carolina,  and  Tennessee)  to  tail  on  rates  some  35  or  30 
per  ecal.  lelo  v  the  present  ruling  fares, 
hi  coBdastoa  your  committee  can  onl  v  add,  that  under  the  spirit  of  the  age  fiar 
apid  lailroad  intercommunication,  il'  this  section  of  the  coimtty  will  not  avail 
iwf  of  ths  vast  benefits  which  those  avenues  of  intercourse  proffer,  others  will, 
udEitt  Tennessee  may  sotm  be  nurruunded  by  railways,  as  she  is  by  the  moim- 
t  isi,  which  firoin  this  city  (Knoxville)  bound  the  horizon  in  every  direciion.  But 
joar  ommiuee  will  not  i)ermit  theiTL*»clve!«  to  doubt  but  that  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
Temioa  at  l:fii6  will  nsaiiimaio  those  to  wh  jm  this  appeal  is  addressed,  and  that 
YiJi  oae  united  effort  there  will  be  a  hearty  co-operation  in  making  Knoxville 
<w  of  the  enviions  of  Charleston,  and  the  citizens  uf  each  feel  that  they  are  the 
leipb  of  but  jne  community. 


T. — ST.   LOUIS    XSD  CINCIKKATI   R ABROAD. 

The  project  of  connecting  St.  Louis,  Mt's-Duri,  and  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio, 
y  a  railroad  and  ilus  briagiu^  the  valley  of  the  Misbouri  river  into  communi- 
U!ioa  with  the  g- eat  Ukos,  is  also  «n  active  discussion.  A  Convention  at 
iLiianopoUs passed  the  lollowin^  resolutions  upon  the  subject: 

Wr^beam,  pubUc  attention  has  of  late  been  directed  to  the  importance  of 
"  <k<racting  a  railway  be.wc'.n  the  city  of  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi  river  and 
I'l&L-ianati  on  the  Oluo,  whereby  in  c  Jan^  of  time  a  continuous  railway  commn- 
'•.^f^ixkm  will  be  formed  with  the  Eastern  Atlantic  cities ;  and  whereas,  the  right 
f  vay  ijt  such  purpo»3  has  already  been  granted  by  the  States  of  Ohio  and 
Uiiaoa  under  liberal  charters  passed  by  the  respective  Legislatures  *,  and 
vt<reas,  the  Terre  Haute  and  Riclimond  Railroad  Company,  created  under  the 
uaner  of  the  l&st  Legislature  of  Indiana,  has  already  been  organized,  be  it 

Rjolred,  That  this  Convention  does  not  doubt  the  practicability  and  ultimate 
'  Tiplction  of  this  great  public  improvement,  passing,  as  it  does,  &irough  one  of 
^t  ncheai  agricultural  regions  in  the  world — connecting  the  commerce  of  the 
Uat  and  West — ^bringing  into  the  immediate  proximity  the  chief  commercial^ 
'nue^  of  the  Union,  and  promising  the  richest  returns  for  their  investment  of 

■^V-ial. 

R'iolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven,  (of  whom  the  President  of  this  Convwi. 
-••«  fehiU  be  onej  be  Mppoiated  by  the  chair  to  prepare  -aad  publish  an  a<jjiK«s 
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setting  forth  to  the*  country  the  character,  importance  and  practicabiUtT  of  t)ii» 
work — the  commercial  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  counlfy  ihroDgii  wkkk 
it  pasisses — the  great  advantages  it  will  secure  to  the  country  and  to  capitatistb, 
and  buch  other  matters  connected  with  it  as  may  be  of  general  im^rtance,  ud 
that  the  same  be  prepared  and  published  at  as  early  a  period  as  [lusbible  after  (he 
adjournment  of  tiiis  convention. 


n. — MOBILE   AKD   OHia  RAILBOAD. 

Mr.  Troost,  who  was  appointed  to  survey  the  route  for  a  railroad  from  Mobflr 
to  the  Ohio  river,  and  whose  valuable  paper  upon  the  subject  we  pubUshed  last 
year,  (though  incomplete,  in  consequence  of  the  author's  not  sendmg  the  wfaok 
of  the  manuscript,  as  we  maintain,)  has  published  a  letter  in  which  he  refen is 
flattering  terms  to  the  prospect.  We  wish  our  hister  city.  Mobile,  the  motf 
unbounded  success  in  this,  her  great  enterprise.    Mr.  Troost  says : 

The  estimates  which  I  made  for  grading  the  road,  in  the  pamphlet,  viU  be 
greatly  reduced ;  indeed  I  have  no  h(»itation  in  ezpressiig  the  beuef  that  joor 
railroad  can  be  built  in  the  best  manner  for  a  smaller  sum  per  mile  than  asT 
other  railroad  in  the  United  States.  The  route,  generally  speaking,  is  level,  n 
abounds  in  timber  of  the  best  quality.  There  will  be  no  rock  to  encounter,  and 
the  excavations  and  embankments  will  be  for  the  most  pan  through  a  good 
mixture  of  sand  and  clay.  As  far  as  my  examinations  have  extended,  I  could 
not  wish  for  a  more  level  or  direct  route.  It  the  northern  portions  of  the  line, 
will  compare  with  the  southern,  a  railroad  can  be  built  which  will  excel  aay 
other  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers,  for  the  reason  that  it  can 
be  constructed  straight  and  level,  or  with  a  aescendtng  grade  to  the  point  (Mobik) 
to  which  the  heavy  freight  wfll  be  transported.  A  very  lively  fnterest  infevorof 
the  road  has  been  expressed  by  the  planters  and  citizens  along  the  line  and  to  the 
west  of  it. 


VII.— COKNBCTTOir  OP  SEA  ]R>ARt>  AND  MOUNTAINS  OF  SOtTTH  CABOLINA. 

We  have  before  referred  to  the  various  schemes  advocated  in  South  Carolin] 
for  the  connection  of  the  sea  l)oard  and  interior  with  the  mountains  of  that  Stati 
and  North  Carolina.  The  Legislature  has  been  invoked  in  aid  of  private  enter 
prise,  but  jarring  views  in  reference  to  routes,  have  excited  an  nnfavorabl 
influence,  as  i'ar  as  we  can  learn.  A  meeting  lately  held  at  Monticello,  in  it 
report,  states  the  following  propositions  as  demonstrable : 

1st.  That  the  Broad  river  valley  affords  the  best  route  for  a  railroad,  whereb 
to  reach  the  interior  of  the  State  from  Columbia. 

2d.  That  the  interest  of  the  Charlotte,  Greenville,  and' Spartanburg  scheme 
would  be  eminently  promoted  by  a  union  over  our  common  trunk  along  the  valle 
of  said  river,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  to  each  wouM  be  greatly  less,  while  the  goo 
of  the  greatest  number  would  be  secured. 

3d.  That  should  the  Legislature  determine  to  apply  any  portion  of  the  *'  surpli 
fund,"  in  aid  of  these  several  enterprises,  it  would  be  best  expended  in  the  coi 
struction  of  one  common  trunk,  along  the  line  indicated  in  the  preceding  naoh 
tions,  to  which  they  all  could  and  would  unite  at  some  point. 

4Ui-  That  the  Greenville  Company,  independent  of  any  prospect  of  union  wil 
other  companies,  would  promote  its  interest  by  locating  over  the  Louisville  sii 
vey,  along  the  Broad  river  valley  to  a  point  as  high  as  Cannon's  ci^,  if  no  highe 


\ 
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Wb  may  wo  entitle  thia  road,  which  is  ptopoaed  between  WOmiogton  and  Ma] 
Chester  North  Carolina,    At  the  litter  poinl  Vi  wilii  wodaba  wS£kii^\Kv&si!k^TCMiL 
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C«adeii,  S,  C.wid  thence  on  the  Augasia  Road.  Thus  will  be  uoiledby  onccon- 
tinnouB cbuo  of  locomolive  travel  iheeilremitiesol'our  union.    A  late  number 


«tlta  B»il  Ila«d  JoomaJ  edited  by  our  esteemed  irieod,  D.  K.  Minor,  remail;s: 

B;  ciamining  the  ma)i  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Camden  branch,  vhich  is  now 
iatotineofixnstniciico,  and  which  will  probably  be  eilended  lo  ChiirloUe;  aod 
tbi  Columtda.  branch,  i*  now,  and  han  lope  been  in  openitioo,  and  which  will 
bqond  »1]  qiMfliiio,  be  exleiul«d  lo  GreenTilTe,  will  open  to  this  road  an  eitenaive 
tTfiaa  of  the  upland  and  most  productive  pan  at  tSouih  Carolina;  which,  in 
Utliiiia  to  »be  ihmngh  and  way  business,  miin  ensure  good  returns  upon  the 
iiiTe^uncitt ;  and  therttbre,  the  people  of  Philadcljihia,  Baliimure,  Wasniiigtuu 
lai  Bichmond  have  a  double  induccmetii  to  give  Iheir  aid  lo  this  worlc,  and 
apedally  Ike  merchants  of  Baltimore  and  Pbilailelphia,  to  whom  a  wiik  IxrlA  is 
tircn  bj  all  who  godirtci  trom  Charleiitoa  lo  New  York  by  those  sp1<:ndiil  sleam 
fKlm*.  If  ihemerchaitu  of  Piulodclphia  and  Baltimore  would  secure  the  vi.sita 
if  SoQibmiDierchanis  and  business  men,  Ucy  waufaui  thepeopleofWilmiiigtoii, 
aod  otbeR  laboring  in  this  enteiprise.  to  build  thit  road ;  the;  mttst  aubecribe  to 
is  KDClc— ibej  must  «how  that  they  Ifcel  an  interest  in  its  early  compleiion'-they 
aioa  du  as  Btaton  did  lo  draw  business  I'rum  New  Yorlc.  Indeed,  they  have  the 
•me  indnoemeols  for  aiding  in  this  work  Ihal  Boxtua  had  in  building  Ihe  West- 
>ni«tiil.Biid  Iai  in  construe  ting  the  Ogdensburgh  and  the  Veimont  roads;  and 
u  a  cetiaio  e]ieDt,^ai  the  Philadelphia' peo^de  have  in  bi)ildin|<  the  Ccnirol 
I  rMdioPimAoTf^h— viz:  to  make  the  communicaiioQ  easier  wilh  Philadelphia, 
""ni  sitb  mber  citiex,  • 
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ytiDiii  laie  No.  nfthe  "  Minin;:  Jotimal,"  New  York,  n-e  Icam  liie  following: 

lltt  Wiahinton  lead  mine  in  Daridxm  cuuiuv,  cleared,  during  one  year  oi  its 
ttkcBce,  twenty-five  ihou^and  dollars,  on  a  capital  of  only  double  that  amount. 

AtG<dd  Hill,  there  are  ei^bt  diflereni  mining  inleresis, averaging  filty  percent. 
•n  (keir  cuilai  on  the  yield  of  gold. 

il  Salisbary.  there  n  a  Ane  quarry  of  granite,  euperiar  to  that  of  New  York 
<(Hew  Hampshire. 

b  QaKB  and  Lineoln  coimiies,  there  are  abandaut  iron  ores,  and  also  ia 
CuiTba-    Active  Icrgfa  are  in  opetaiion. 

A  bK  bad  of  ehalk  exists  Dear  Lincoblun,  ansveringrorpencils  or  paint;  aJso 
•Worilmaluie  and  a  qaarry  of  variegated  marble.  Dr.  Burton  baa  diacoverej 
a  ma  of  (o^  Ibiu/i  of  the  finest  qiialiLy,  said  lo  be  ihe  first  in  America. 

Tbmuhoni  the  coimtie*  of  Monigumerr,  Caldwell,  Rutherford,  Burke,  and 
KcDjsJu,  gold  ores  Abound  aad  uiin^-a  are'wtjrKed. 


Di.  Levis  Feochtwan^r  gives  u<  ihi^  5niamar/ : 

Til'  mineral  wealth  ai  Minouri  has  long  been  proverbial.  The  disoovery  of 
'9d.  in  ITI5.  and  the  prndnction  ol'  9.0011,000  pounds,  in  I^IG,  must  naturally 
ui»:li  tiiMicieu  iotpunance  to  this  Slate.  Latterly,  alw,  iron  has  been  oiade  very 
'io-picu'pii5  ii  ii.  especially  since  attcD^ion  has  been  drawn  to  the  iron  mountains 
'i  Hi.>uUiem  MinouTi.  vhicb,  according  to  my  approximate  calculation,  contain 
M  ItM  than  GOO.OOO.OM  tons  uf  iron  in  their  boweb.  A  short  time  a^,  (IM7,) 
tiRunvwinade  by  Dr.  King  on  the  subject  ofereclingmorefbroacesan  a  new 
lonliij  UB  the  MiM>>e-ippi  river,  called  Birmiitgham.  and  he  savs  that  iron  exists 
l«  dm  ptnietilar  spot  in  great  abundance.  One  ridge,  which  is  called  the  imit 
iU^  conuUna  an  unmente  de]Kniu^  alAyilraltd  brown  axidi,  averaging  from  My 
wttiiv  per  cent. cast  iron,  which  ih'Jws  itselfturseveralacr^ovenheawaniVi.'jt 
U>  rldM,ni^  eiundjo;-  iIovd  jw  rianln  on  each  sije  to  ihc  adjutluug  ivtViif^ 
Mar  ur  vrr  laay  tie  mxa  ia  thick  laaMxn. 
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As  regards  iron  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  it  appears  as  plenty  there  as  coaliC' 
Pennsylvanva;  and  wiierever  it  »  situated,  appears  to  lay  in  such  huge  masse, 
like  the  coal  mines  in  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsylvania. 

Next  to  iron  is  copper  of  great  importauce  to  the  State  of  MisFouri.  Large 
tracts,  containing  this  valuable  ore,  have  been  discovered  on  Current  river ;  and 
on  Merrimac  river,  and  in  theSouiiiem  part  of  the  State,  very  good  veins  of  cop- 
per have  been  dis-covered,  and  wrought  to  seme  advantage.  In  Jefier^n  conaty, 
a  very  good  prospect  of  copper  mines  may  be  seen. 

Cobalt,  is  an  ore  of  no  less  importance  than  the  farmer.  It  occurs  in  the  form 
of  black  oxide  and  sulphuret,  and  is  found  cither  in  thin  layers,  in  lead  mines, 
accompan}'ing  the  dryoonc,  {carbonaie,)  or  in  connection  wiih  mangacebe,  which 
is  foimd  to»  contain  the  cobalt  from  five  to  fifty  per  cent. 

Zinc,  in  the  form  of  .sulphuret  and  carbonate,  or  calamine,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  lead  mines,  where  it  appcare  to  form  the  kns,  or  shell  of  the  veins 
of  lead,  it  being  found  on  the  upper  and  lower  cixba  of  the  rock.  It  is  thrown 
away  as  useless  by  the  miners,  altfittugh  there  are  imported  into  this  country  over 
$200,000  worth  annually. 

Silver. — It  is  af  certained'that  the  average  ot>  silver  contained  in  all  the  Mi^ 
souri  lead  ores,  is  from  .six  to  eigh^.  ounces  to  the  ton,  but  it  has  never  been, 
attempted  to  .«eparatc  the  sane  before  bringing  the  lead  in  market. 

Nickel. — ^This  rare  ore  has  been  found  to  accompany  the  copperand  cobalt,  par- 
licularly  in  looalities  where  the  latter  is  found  in  a  state  of  sulphuret  andcombmed 
wiih  the  copper  ore.  One  shipment  of  a  mixture  of  the  three  lyetals,  averaging 
in  t^e  greatest  part  the  coppf^r.  and  cobalt  and  nickel  in  smaller  proportions,  has 
b3en  made  a  year  ago  from^Mme  la  Moite,  and  I  understand  it  has  proved  profit- 
able. 

Manganese  abounds  all  over  the  southern  part  of  the  Slate  of  Mis.souri. 

Among  the  non-metallic  substances,  Barytes  dej'erves  a  conspicuous  place  ia 
this  State;  for  it  is  found  here  in  great  abundance,  andof  a  beauUful  white  color, 
suitable  for  admixture  with  white  lead. 


XL— RAFT   IN   RED  RIVER. 


In  November  last,  there  a.ssembTed  at  Washington,  Arkansas,  a  large  conven- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  that  State  and  Texas,  to  tate  into  consideration  the  subject 
of  the  interruption  of  the  navigation  of  Red  River  by  the  great  and  wtll  knowov 
RAFT.      From  the  memorial  of  this  convention   addressed  to  Congress,  we 
extract : — 

There  is  a  great  and  growing  barrier  to  our  commerce  and  prosperity,  and  the 
longer  it  remains  the  greater  will  be  the  diti>culty  of  its  remival.  We  need  scarcely 
state-that  we  allude  to  the  great  Raft  in  Red  river.  This  great  obstruction  his 
retarded  our  gro'wih  as  a  State,  for  so  long  as  our  navigable  rivers  are  locked  up, 
emigration  will  bo  cheeked,  and  the  fertile  lands  wnich  are  everywhere  to  be 
found  above  the  ral\  on  and  contiguous  to  Red  river,  will  continue  to  be  unsold 
r  nd  settled. 
•  •#•••#••' 

The  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  arer,  as  we  concefve,  indirectly  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  this  great  river.  It  takes  its  rise  far  beyond  the  southern 
and  western  limits  of  our  national  domain,  and  the  productions  of  millions  and 
millions  of  acres  of  land  mu.st  of  necessitv  be  shipped  down  ft  to  the  various  mar- 
kets for  which  they  may  be  designed.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  unlocated  lands  above  th^  raft,  which  would  meet  with  ready  sale  if 
there  were  only  open  navigation  in  said  river — indeed,  we  know  of  no  section  of 
the  Southern  country  which  would  offer  so  many  and  varied  inducements,  and 
become  so  inviting  to  emigrants,  as  the  whole  of  Southern  Arkansas.  Northern 
and  Western  Texas,  ana  the  rich  and  picturesque  country  now  owned  and 
fnhabited  by  the  Choctaw  Nation  of  Indians.  We  have  not  the  language  to 
express  in  adequate  terms,  the  many  and  great  inconveniencea  we  suffer  on 
Mccout  of  this  great  obstruction  in  the  river.    In  coiiae(v^iien«e  of  it^  ow  finest 
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ds  are  frequently  overflown  and  greatly  injured  >  besides,  tbc  damage  done 
)iir  crops  by  such  inundations  is  incalculable. 

t  is  known  that  freights  on  Red  river  are  two  hundred  per  cent,  higher  than  on 
f  oiher  river  on  our  continent,  and  all  on  account  of  the  rail.  We  pay  upoii 
;h  bale  of  cotton  that  we  fhip  to  New  Orleans  from  any  point  above  tbe  raft, 
in  two  and  a-half  ti>  five  dollars,  and  the  freights  on  every  thing  else  are  pro* 
raoTiably  high.  How  difierent,  then,  is  our  situation  from  that  of  our  neighbors 
ihe  Ouachita  river,  some  seventy  miles  from  this.  They  pay  from  fifty  cents 
cne  dollar  per  bale  for  about  the  same  distance.  We  would  also  further  state. 
It  the  dLsOance  from  many  points  at  which  cotton  is  shipped,  at  the  enormous 
^hts  mentioned  to  the  foot  of  the  raft,  varies  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles, 
id  that  cotton  is  shipped  from  the  foot  of  the  raft  at  one  dollar  per  bale,  and  from 
ireeveport  forty  miles  below  that  point,  it  is  shi|^)ed  for  from  nfty  to  seventy-five 
iots  per  bale. 

•  ♦  ♦  •  «  «  «  •  «« 

Th;  river  is  now  completely  blocked  up  for  a  great  distance,  and  the  water  is 
ing^h  and  almost  stationary  in  the  ratt  region ;  and  when  there  is  accumulation 
f  water  from  the  heavy  rains,  it  must  seek  and  have  an  outlet,  and  when  it 
vapw  from  its  natural  course  it  runs  over  the  country  on  either  side  of  the  river,  for 
unv  miles.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  channel  or  bed  of  the  river  were 
pen.  so  that  the  water  could  pursue  its  wonted  course.  If  the  raft  could  be  once 
jaiovcd,  and  kept  out  for  three  or  four  consecutive  years,  we  have  no  doubt  but 
H  c)Q.Htant  wanniD^  of  the  current  would  widen  the  river  and  de(  p  ;n  the  channel. 
ni  in  a  few  years  those  fine  lands  now  subject  to  overflow  and  lying  idle,  woula 
<.'  f'Ylaiined,  and  speedily  pur^^hased  from  the  Government.  In  making  an 
PfiropriatioQ,  therefore,  our  Government  wonld  in  reality  be  selling  its  wild,  and 
ipPhent,  worthless  land.".  *♦•♦•♦  Furthermore, 
1*  major  portion  of  the  land  bordering  Red  river  and  its  tributaries,  are  now,  in 
ioseqaence  of  its  obstruction  above  referred  to,  waste,  and  comparatively  value- 
Ns.  aoii  will  continue  so  until  the  raft  is  removed,  and  those  inimdations  of  Red 
iv'T  and  its  tributaries  are  obviated ;  and  so  long  as  the  raft  does  remain,  these 
'ji^ient  overflows  in  our  rivers  may  necessarily  be  looked  for,  and  while  such 
1  L'iia"i  m«  continue  there  will  be  no  lands  sold  that  are  at  all  aflfeeted  thereby. 
1  vnp..rt  iji  this  view  of  the  case,  we  can  state  that  Capt.  Shreeve  was  appointed 
yth!'  General  Gv»vernracnt  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  raft,  ana  that  he 
'CC'\>ded  in  cleanins^  out  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  of  it,  and  all  the 
:?  lan.is  bordering;  that  part  of  the  river  were  reclaimed  thereby,  and  were  readily 
•ii  by  the  Government,  and  there  are  now  flourishing  towns  and  villages,  where 
itxi  Was  nothing  but  a  wildeme**  when  Captain  Shreeve  commenced  the  work. 
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REVISION    OP  TRE    LAWS    OP   LOUISIANA. 

Or  all  the  5tcience««,  none  are  more  progressive  than  what  Burke  calls  "the 

Wm  '»♦'  tht-m  all" — the  Law.    From  the  simple  and  wise  commandments  God 

V  •  !i  M«>*<^s  amid  the  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai  to  the  huge  tomes  of  Cuj  as,  we 

r-eirc  'h-^  n<''.t.'?siiy  of  an  almost  every  day  addition  to  the  pages  of  the  Statute 

-'i\     A"*  V^Ti'Z  as  iiiankinci  remained  in  that  primeval  ij::noran''<»  and  simplieity 

:•  .1  r«'.;ii if '.-d  only  the  tw(?lvc  tables  to  rule  ihem,  and  which  were  made  the 

-.'>  7  t^r-  'snrtxf.n  of  the  early  lloman  Youth,  there  was  little  use  lor  the  more 

!'■  :\Si»  milli  'fi  oi  {),«int«  decidt^d  in  the  common  law  alone  at  the  present  day  ; 

;::-  infinitv  of  reports  that  stand  on  our  shelves  in  inglorious  repose,  because 

r-rilel  bv  la!'»r  law.  But  viiu-e  the  Au^istin  and  the  dark  as^es.  a  irreat  chanjre 

•  r-wn?  over  humin  nature.    The  press,  .steam  and  electricity   have  opened 

jfTp's  of  infurmaiion  and  c  jmmimication  that  has  made  nations  neii;hl>ors  almost 

.fi-^ard  of  before.     Proftt,  hawk-eyed,  has  .-nought  lar-oft'pc(»ple,  and  talked  uiih. 

ni  oi'  barter  as  with  familiar  //ice.s  and  fnn«7iios  ;  and  Inns  a  \\io\\*iai\vi  av%w\'t'?» 

f.  i  bet»D  opened  for  iiitclli genre  and  A'nou  ledge  that  the  Chrisuaii  eia.  iv^nvii         , 
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knew  before ;  and  thus,  fh>in  the  force  of  circumstances,  has  Law  spread  more 
wide  her  protecting  wings,  and  more  kindly  does  Themis  smile  from  her  shrine, 
as  knowledge  and  civilization  advance.    The  rude  Baron  no  longer  rips  open  the 
bowels  of  his  Serf,  wherein  to  warm  his  shivering  feet!  and  even  later,  tk 
starved  fellow-man  is  not  hung  upon  the  gibbet  for  the  stolen  loaf.    Mankind 
have  ceased  to  think  ot  the  laws  of  retribution  only,  and  employ  their  intelleets 
in  adjusting  the  scales  ol  justice  in  the  vast  and  comparativelv  new  field  of  com- 
mercial and  maratime  adventure.    Human  nature  ceases  to  be  blood-thirsty  and 
studies  equinr.    She  turns  her  before  gloating  eyes  from  the  gaol,  the  penitentiary 
and  the  gallows,  ani  looks  upon  the  fair  proportions  of  the  temple  of  justice 
reared  by  the  enterprise  of  the  nineteenth  century.    The  contests  now  are  on  the 
civil  lists,  and  are  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  amity,  a  conception  of  right,  and  a 
sum  of  knowledge  in  the  mass  that  characterises  the  progress  of  intelligence. 
These  observations  occur  naturally  to  us  as  we  see  at  the  levee  of  the  embnro 
greatest  mart  of  the  world  the  flags  of  every  nation.    Tvre  and  Sidon  of  old  aid 
not  compare  with  the  prosperity  of  N.  Orleans ;  and  ere  long,  the  docks  of  London 
and  New  York  will  exhibit  a  less  number  of  uili  spars.    The  canvass  of  every 
nation,  kindred  and  people  spreads  out  upon  the  gigantic  Mississippi ;  steam-pro- 
pelled palaces  swarm  at  her  banks,  and  upon  her  wide  swelling  bosom  are  even 
now  floating  the  wealth  of  empires.    Then  what  a,  variety  of  new  obligations, 
expansive  views  and  vast  influences  of  which  the  Law  must  take  co|[nizance  in 
the  commercial  State  of  Louisiana  1    And  what  are  the  responsibilities  of  onr 
legislators  fai  making  our  statutes  conform  to  this  new  order  of  things  1  Expunge 
the  obsolete  in  pracoce  and  theory,  and  re-model  the  practical  to  suit  our  exigen* 
cies !    The  task,  to  be  sure,  of  Hercules  in  cleansing  the  Augean  Stable  vill 
assimilate  to  sucn  a  duty,  but  the  reward  of  a  gratefVxl  world  will  be  the  recom- 
pense.   Make  laws  to  suit  the  times.    Revise  them  bv  cutting  down  the  weeds 
that  have  ^wn  around  the  structure  and  hide  its  goodlj  proportions.    We  have 
now  a  civil  code  framed  upon  the  elements  of  pure  justice.  Roman,  Spanish,  and 
French  jurisprudnce  have  combined  to.  form  and  elaborate  it.    Yet  much  of  it 
might  be  repealed  at  this  time,  and  under  our  peculiar  organization  with  as 
much  safety  as  were  the  CofUumes  de  Paris  and  others  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Code  Napoleon.  Who  among  our  jurisconsults,  (and  it  is  our  pnae  that  we  have 
some  of  the  best  in  the  Union,)  can  delve  into  our  law  of  successions  with  anv 
more  certainty  of  his  finding  his  way  out  than  he  would  in  threading  the  labyrinth 
of  Crete  1    who  would  not  believe  that  ships  and  other  vessels  can  be  mortgaged 
when  the  Code  (article  3S&6  tells  him  sol  Y^t  article  3273  and  a  number  ot  deei- 
siODfl  of  the  old  Supreme  Court  say  to  the  contrary !  (7  L.  R.  488,  17  L.  R.  158, 
3  R.  89,  5  R.  49  &  475.)    When  one  Supreme  Court  decides  that  no  person  can  be 
held  to  bail,  or  imprisoned,  or  kept  so  on  civil  process  alter  judgment  under  the 
act  of  184G,  TThomhill  vs.  Christmas,  13  Rob.,)  and  another  Supreme  Tribunal 
of  our  Stat  J  decides  the  contrary,  as  in  the  case  of  Anderson  vs.  Brinkley,  1  Ann. 
R.,  what  ^jiall  we  do  7    Especially  as  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  Bailments,  says  that,  quoting  tne  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Powell,  who  emphati- 
cally said,  (and  tnis  is  a  hint  to  those  who  think  their  own  common  sense  is  law.) 
that  *'  nothing  is  law  that  is  not  reason;"  a  maxim,  rays  Jones,  "  in  theory  excel- 
lent but  in  practice  dangerous,  as  many  rules  true  in  the  abstract  are  falFc 
in  the  concrete ;  for  since  tne  reasoning  of  Titius  may  and  frequently  does  difitr 
from  the  reason  of  Septimius,  no  man  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  would  in  many 
instances  know  what  to  advise  unless  courts  were  bound  by  autkoriiy  as  firmly  as 
the  Pagan  deities  were  supposed  to  be  bound  by  the  decrees  offaU. 

S,  F.  G. 
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The  elaborate  and  luminous  report  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
DecUhber,  1817,  commands  our  admiration  for  the  ability  with  which  it  is 
tuwked,  and  the  strong  practical  views  ii  preseuiB.    k  V^iUC  view  of  some  of  the 
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fffiDcipil  pointa  it  enforces  and  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  arguments  it  elabo- 
rates IS  all  we  can  make  at  this  time. 
The  Report  starts  out  with  an  exposition  of  the  amount  of  receipts  and  expend- 
itures for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Ist  July,  1847. 

Total  icceipt,  including  loans, * 852,025,090  82 

Balance  in  Treasary  1st  July,  1846, 9,126,439  08 

Total  means, $01,152,428  90 

Eipenditores  during  the  same  fiscal  year, 59,451,177  65 

Leafing  a  balance  in  the  Treasury,  1st  July.  1847, $  1,701,251  25 

The  estimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June, 

1848.  are 34,900,000  00 

AuilsccTreaMuy  Notes  and  loans, 6,285,294  55 

S41 185i294  55* 
idd  balance  in  Treasury  July  1st,  1847, l',701,251  25 

842,886,545  80 
Expenditures, 58,615,660  07 


BueK  of  expenditures  oyct  means,  1st  July,  1848, 815,729,114  27 

The  fnimated  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  endine  the  30th  June,        «^ 

1849,  deducting  the  deficit  on  the  1st  July,  1848,  are 19,370,885  73 

Balance  former  appropriations  and  specific  appropriations  asked 

fcrthisyear. 855,644,941  72 

Deduct  means  remaining  applibable  to  senrice  of  fiscal  year, 

ending  the  30th  June,  1849, 19,370,856  72 

£xee«  of  expenditures  over  means  1st  July,  1849, 836,274,055  09 

Deducing  his  arguments  from  the  data  above,  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  proceeds 
to  >how  that  with  no  addition  to  the  revenue  the  amount  of  815,729,114  27  will 
be  required  on  the  1st  July  next,  to  meet  the  current  expenditures  of  the  Gk)vem- 
aent,  to  which  must  be  added  83,000,000  as  necessary  at  all  times  to  be  held 
available  in  the  Treasury.  He  is  clearly  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  a  duty  of 
nveafy-fire  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon  coffee  and  tea  would  yield  to  the  €K)vem- 
meot  a  yeany  revenue  of  83.000,000,  to  which,  if  we  add  the  excess  which  would 
resolt  from  the  reduction  ana  graduation  of  the  price  of  public  lands,  81,000,000, 
and  the  extention  of  the  rights  of  claimants  to  pre-emption,  85,000,000,  would  in 
tike  aggregate  be  an  addition  of  at  least  84.500,000. 

The  various  modes  by  which  contributions  may  be  levied,  sanctioned  by  the 
Uvs  of  nations  and  adopted  by  the  President,  to  draw  supplies  for  our  army 
ia  Mexico,  are  next  explained  and  enforced  with  much  clearness  and  perspicuity. 
Without  reliaUe  informatfon  as  to  the  amount  collected  bv  Mexico  for  duties 
upon  imports  and  exports,  the  fact  is  presumable  that  a  scale  of  duties,  such  as 
voaki  be  enforced,  would  produce  a  larger  amount  of  revenue  than  the  Mexican 
raritf;  which  was  entisely  prohibitory  and  protective  in  all  its  features.  Nor 
voold  it  be  the  policy  of  our  government  to  exclude  the  importation  of  coffee, 
LaiU.  leather,  fiour,  cotton  vam,  lard,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  amounting 
in  all  to  sixty  and  over,  wnich,  under  the  Mexican  tarifi*,  were  altogether  pro- 
::itited.  A  fea.*«onable  duty  upon  these  articles;  the  substitution  of  a  revenue 
:• :  a  protective  tariff  and  the  abolition  of  the  heavy  transit  char^'cs,  it  is  argued 
x-iii'Li  larsjely  increase  our  trade  with  Mexico  ancl  bring  back  to  us  returns  in 
•i«'-i  i**  for  our  exportations.  With  this  system  in  full  and  effective  operaiion,  it 
'  D  <  doubce^l  the  amount  of  revenue  collected  would  attain  to,  if  ii  did  noi  ex- 

'  I'r^  amijunt  collected  under  the  Mexican  system  of  duties,  estimated  from 
•lir^rtW. t  data  at  from  6  to  12,0()0,00()  on  impofis  simply.  This  estimate,  how- 
•  .'.T.  is  ba><'.i  upon  the  presumption  that  all  the  ports  of  Mexico  should  be  kept 
Ln  a  stale  of  blockade,  and  the  roads  opened  through  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  with 
'!;«  nmte  rendered  secure  across  the  Isthmus  I'or  the  free  passage  of  our  commerce. 

Tqc  internal  revenue  of  Mexico  is  emmateil  at  #13,000,0^)0  aivT\u?i\\v,  Wi 
imount  ezceedJn^,  what  under  our  system  of  military  coniribulions  vf^xiVd.  ^loV 
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ablj  be  reached-  It  is  Bupposed,  hovcTer,  tlmi  it  voulJbecoDtJnnaSjnri^H 
ing  as  our  forcea  securta  a  mare  conpleie  ponesnon  of  the  counuy.  I|^^| 
then,  uf  the  increase  to  (be  revenue,  resuliing  from  a  duly  npon  leaTaad^^H 
ftc.,  and  Q»m  the  conlributioDs  to  be  levl«l  Iti  Muicu,  an  ftpprop'^^^H 
SIS.fHU.OOO  ia  only  asked  fiir,  though  a  much  larger  amoanl  wiwU  ll^^^l 
required  by  the  latJuly,  1M9,  ^hI>ul<l  either  ol'lhemources  fail  in  i^Todl^^^H 
amount  expected,  or  »hua1d  the  war  be  conlinued  Hi  thai  time.  ^^^H 

We  tia£»  over  that  part  of  the  Report  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  lhtt^^^| 
,  public  lauds,  surveyed  as  well  as  thi:Be  now  in  prosrea  ot>iploialioti.  dM^^I 
mrea  eOecled  to  t^efure  to  our  army  in  Mexico  die  granis  made  to  ifiSwB 
{he  govenunent,  and  the  establishment  of  poru  ol' entry  in  Oregon  and  the  et^^ 
^ioD  of  our  revenue  lavs  in  that  seetioii,  and  come  at  once  to  the  argunentii*-. 
vanced  iu  support  of  the  Consiitutlonal  Treasury,  as  the  proper  agem  t(>r  ib- 
buraiDg  the  government  monicB.  It  will  not  be  denied,  weprLSuine.  tfaaiatWB 
(if  war  is  Ihe  one  best  cjtitulatcd  to  developa  the  capacities  of  mtchanigBiL 
During  the  last  eleven  months,  the  receipts  m  specie  lor  loana,  cuMoms,  \*tit ' 
and  misceUatieaiia  collections,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  S4S,Mn,88G  18,  anddv- 
bursed  during  the  same  perkud,  the  sum  of  $48,366,51^  31.  Under  our  old  *p- 
lem,  it  is  argued,  this  amount  would  have  been  placed  in  the  Slate  Banks  to  un 
been  made  the  basis  of  paper  issues  to  an  exteai  more  than  double  ii>  moial. 
This  expansion  in  our  cvrrency  would  necessarily  have  indued  prien 
beyond  the  point  to  which  they  attained,  and  upon  its  wiihdraii'al  a  etcdW} 
coDtracrion  of  ]iaper  issues  would  bare  taken  place;  pntes  would  have  &0a, 
and,  coupled  with  the  diasirotis  cot:dilion  of  the  alTkin  of  England  aad  ike  bM- 
Ing  they  necessaiily  have  upon  our  country,  would  moht  litKly  have  prudocid 
much  confuEion,  ii  nut  absolute  failure  and  banliruptcy  to  many  of  our  wealihieK 
merchants  and  corporations.  Should  these  last  have  suspended,  Ibe  effect  (pooil 
have  been  manifest  in  the  depression  of  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  priceiii 
property  and  products.  From  thia,  it  ia  contended^  we  have  been  in  a  gnal 
measure  saved,  by  the  Cunstitutionai  Treyurv.  The  spede  requirad  hj  tht 
government  has  cone   into  the  circulation  of  the  people,  and  instead  of  Mine 

S laced  in  the  hanks  as  a  basis  of  loans  to  their  customers,  ia  transferred  tnet 
lew  York  lo  New  Orleans,  without  affecting  the  husiBess  or  monetary  InieicB 
of  ourcountry.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  most  tmprecedenled  panic 
and  diKOfllrous  results  In  the  English  money  market  has  tailed  to  produce  any 
(orresponding  effect  in  our  own.  Our  merchants  and  banlu  are  in  a  healthy  »oi 
proaperous  condition,  and  the  general  business  of  the  ccnintry  sound  and  pn>- 
greiisive. 

The  amount  c(iinedI^om.lKl  January  last  to  Isl  December,  was  S90,758.IH8  1% 
cf  which  R3,9^,08&  80  was  coined  in  the  month  of  November,  1047.  The  luge 
amount  of  foreign  coin  received  in  New  York  for  eleven  months  IVom  1st  Jan- 
uary last,  amounting  to  S29,iHI4,74!  til  is  urged,  and  with  mnck>  reaaoo,  •»  a* 
argument  for  the  establish ment  of  a  Branch  Mint  in  that  aily.  By  recmnllir 
ai  our  mints  all  the  forc!^  coin  which  finds  il&  way  into  our  country,  vraU, 
aJter  a  lime,  Americanize  the  coinage  of  the  world,  ond  substitute  lor  ibe  ootB- 
plex  system  of .£j.  rf.,doubli>onB.  ducaiK  and  supees,  which  complicate  acc«aiw 
and  retard  business,  the  beautiful  aid  simple  system  we  have  adopted,  of  a  ded- 
nal  currency.  This  system,  it  is  bclimied  from  iNi  perfection  and  limph'citf, 
wiJI  ultimately  be  apo^Aed  by  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Pa-ising  over  the  eiplanallona  in  regaid  lo  Ihe  43,000,000  Treaattty  nol*^  *» 
are  brought  l»  what  more  intimately  relates  lo  New  Orleana,  the  "  munlficfOl 
donation, "  mub  bf  Ike  F^rst  Htnnierp^iiv,  nf  Guslomhoufe  square  Id  the  gor- 
emmenL  This  property,  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  estimates  at  S000,000.  Wbmh 
»  known,  what  ttun  Report  so  positively  affirnn,  tliat  lari^  amounts  have  been 
been  paid  bf  the  Gforemnient  for  the  ground  upon  which  other  Cuslomhoiuo 
have  been  erecWd,  it  ia  a  source  of  proud  satis^tion  to  us,  that  so  extended  4 
Liberality  should  have  pervaded  the  cJtiaens  at  thia  municipality. 

The  ^arehoiwing  System  next  claims  the  attention  of  the  Secretary,  and  U 
treated  in  a  manner  which  evidences  a  dose  study  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  subject  in  all  its  detaia.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  most  perfect  in  ilsopera- 
iroDt.  and  is  shown  to  be  one  of  ihe  principal  means  by  which  she  hK  b«<n 
enabled  to  extend  her  commerce  over  the  entire  habitable  glotie.  Tfce  value  ol 
goodi  of  all  kinds  in  warehouse  in  London,  is  stated  atS3aTi»IO.0OO.  The  stroct- 
uiea  themselves,  erected  by  private  enterprise,  is  estimaied  to  have  co^t  frIO.ttW,' 
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Vf}.    By  ihi^  means  customers  are  brought  to  the  very  doors  of  Elngland  for  the 
uiAnufactures  of  other  nations  as  well  as  ncr  own. 

tlavia^  followed  Mr.  Walker  thus  far  in  his  Report,  we  arc  brought  at  once  to 
*iK  argument-*  he  advances  in  support  of  a  revenue  as  opposed  to  a  protective 
'vitT.  And  as  opinions  are  so-  variant  among  all  classes  ot  men  with  re^^rd  to 
A*  operation  of  this  law,  we  shall  condne  ourselves  entirely  to  a  recapitulation- 
•j;  "h-*  pirint-s  he  has  sought  to- enforce,  in  which  we  trust  to  do  him  full  justice, 
vi'h  lui  committing. ourselves  to  the  opinions  he  has  advanced,  or  the  deauclions 
h*  hx-<  made  to  result  fh)m  the  (acts  established. 

h  ih?  Rep«jrt  ot  the  ihid  July,  18^11),  the  annual  value  of  our  products  wa.^ 
i.if^  at  three  tho»isand  milHuns  of  dollars — double,  we  believe,  what  it  was  in. 
HIO— and  it  is  upon  this  dai&and  our  census  return"*,  we  pre>Rme  that  our  pop- 
'i.itim  is  calculated  tod-mblc  in  every  twenty-three  years,  and  our  products 
I'laiiniple  in  the  same  pcri-Kl.  We  were  not  prepared  Ibr  this  astounding  develop- 
iii-n?  nf  the  increase  m  our  productive  resources.  Of  this  3,(MN)  O^H)  000  but 
ijiHUKKini)  is  exported  abroad,  leaving  for  home  consumption,  ^,850  000,000,  of 
^'hi'-h  50i>.0(X),0(X)  is  the  amount  assumed  as  being  annuallv  exchanged  among. 
'".f  .States  of  the  Union.  Our  imports  and  exports  with  all  the  world  is  now 
[U-N-i  at  3(M).000.000,  having,  under  the  operation  of  the  new  tarift',  increased 
•aii:i:^  the  last  year  100,000,0<X).  The  exchanges  in  home  products  in  our  own 
'vjiriy  \*  made  tobear  the  proportion  of  ^23  81  per  individual,  while  our  ex- 
^!;i.i?cs  with  all  the  world  is  .shown  to  be  I^  cents  to  each  individual;  or.  to  u>c 
M*  "xn  einphatic  language,  one  person  of  the  Union  receives  and  exchanges 
aaT'iIly  of  our  own  pnxlucts  as  much  as  TJ  persons  of  other  countries. 

bh.mld  our  exchanges  with  foreign  countries  extend  U)  00  cents  per  head,  our 
imj^irt^  and  exports  would  bo  000  000,000.  and  our  revenue  amount  to^OO. 000,000. 
.\n  increase  in  the  consumption  of  our  products  in  the  United  States  to  the  extent 
•■;  30  cTs.  per  head,  would  afford  an  increased  market  to  the  extent  of  $6,300  000^ 
nhile  thw*  saiAc  increase  throughout  the  market  of  the  world,  based  u|)on  the  pop- 
".liM'un  of  each,  respectively,  would  give  us  a  market  for  300*000,000.  From  this 
'*  i<i  argued,  that  should  we-demand  specie  in  exchange  for  our  products,  the  de- 
'•i^nd.  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  could  not  be  compliea  witk,  while  by 
r-.yiring  the  products  of  other  nations  in  return  for  our  ovrn.  Uie  trade  might  be 
u?:nented  to  the  extent  assumed. 

T»  establish  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  freight  which  prevents  our  freer  inter- 

■ir.L'e  with  tbreign  countries,  though  fronr  many  scciidiu*  of  our  Union   to^ 

••:•*>  this  charge  is  greater  than  from  our  seaports  to  England,  it  is  affirmed  that 

•'irn  ia,  with  a  population  tA  two  millions,  consumes  less  of  our  prrxiucts  than 

■"  •  S-.ite  of  Connecticut,  with  a  population  of  only  three  hundred  thousand.    The 

'•. .  rhon.  m»ist  create  the  va.*t  difference  which  is  here  manifest.    In  the  diver- 

:*.  ••:  product"?  is  to  be  found,  in  a  great  measure,  the  demand  which  exists  for 

11  iiiterchangi'  between  State  and  State,  and  with  our  own  and  foreign  countries. 

^•vmld  England  and  America  be  united  by  a  system  of  absolute  free  trade,  it  is 

■ri!en<Ied  tnai  ^-ur  commerc-e  would,  in  a  very  snort  time,  exceed  the  present  for- 

•  •'n  commerce  of  hyth.    The  home  market,  it  is  clearly  e\'ident,  is  not  sufficient 

•  Mhe  consumption  of  our  a^icultural  products.  The  last  year  was  one  well  cal- 
'ii'xl  ti  develope  the  vast  resourses  of  our  countrj'  in  tlas  panicnlar  branch  of 

•  .u-iry.  In  breailstuffs  and  provi.^ions  alone,  our  exports  amounted  to  41.332.283' 
viii'ioa  Ij  ilie  previous  year,  augmenting  the  exports  of  that  year  to  S63,098,273. 

T.ii*  suri>lus  cnuld  not  have  been  consumed  by  our  manufacturers,  and  if  at  any 

■  ri.'  -iTe  can  aiKl  to  uurexpr)rts  the  amount  here  .*itated,  what  it,  is  a.Hked,  would  we 

■  ••  •♦• '.apable  of  doing  with  the  markets  of  the  world  thrown  open  to  us  7 

AV.'  ap*  n.K  prepared  to  dispute  the  nrjsition  which  is  s(»ught  t*)  he  maintained, 
::  'ii '  ajH  .»u:il  ol  lalK)r  p».'rform<*d  l>v  ine  American  I'R'cir.an,  over  that  of  the  Eng- 
''i  ■••n'rati '.'••.  ^)mIH^nsat^^  for  tlw  (iiliTcnce  in  Wcigfs.  The  fart  may  \x*  .'io.  It  is 
■.  :-■;'  jn-»t  that  laU)r  should  ri'ap  its  full  reward,  and  this,  it  is  a(rirm»*d,  is  the 
"^  ":ri  l»T  'he  operation  niiho  new  tarifilaw.  The  nuxic  julpoted  l>y  NewM«"x- 
'  ::i  placin:;  a  <iutv  u\'  $.'>0<)  on  «'verv  wairon  iucid  of  pofuU,  ho  ronceivcs  the 
'*  |teri»'«**  iu'kIoI  of  anti-advah-n'm  <Iuties.     This  was  a>se.ssed  irrespective  oi 

F'  '-rjii.'  s'a'.i-i'irs  drawn  from  the  n^conls  of  the  Department.  sh»»wini:  the  exerts 

■  '-ir  imf>)rt.s  of  sp»;ci»»;  our  ex}xnrTs  of  dom^.stir  pnxlurts,  exclusive  of  spori<». 
;  'h-'  increa.se  in  our  t<Mina:,'"  durin::  period^  wh'?n  high  and  low  laT\fVs  ^'c\e 

'  ';>Ta'iin  in  our  ^orcmmcnt.  as  compared  with  ca<'h  other,  as  -^fcW  ;3L'^  \\i<i 
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areumenu  dfilnccd  ibprelroin,  we  would  call  the  otlenlioD  of  the  nadar  lo  Uit 
Reporl  iiselr.  Thew,  Mr.  Walker  esteems  noi  a.f  srgumenls  Himpl;,  iMit  4i 
afibrding  laaihematical  pruok  uf  ihe  posiiion  he  af&uote^ :  ihal  "  a  lax  or  rMhc- 
lion  on  commerce  is  a  restriction  or  (ai  on  labor,  and  falls  chiefly  Dpon  ifce 
wages  of  labor. "  and  that  "  it  will  soon  become  an  axioinaiic  trath,  Ihat  lU 
tarifia  are  a  [ax  tipon  labor  and  wa^ea. " 

We  hare  thus  sketched  the  leading  features  of  Secretary  Walker's  Report  II 
pTe»!DlH  all  the  evidences  of  labor  and  research.  Whatever  diflerencea  mtjtif 
found  in  the  minds  of  men  with  regard  to  the  doctrines,  this  may  be  Mi  once  on- 
ceded,  they  are  stated  with  clearce^  and  del'etided  vith  ability.  Being  pltMl 
before  the  American  peoole,  it  will  be  fur  ihem,  in  their  sopereigr  wiMMa  It 
determiiie,  how  far  these  aocirines  are  capable  of  application — not  I  rn*  ta  Att 
place  to  solve  the  political  probUma  evolved. 
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The  annnis  of  England  prewnt  no  parallel  to  the  commercial  e 
with  whicb  this  unhappy  country  has  been  afflicted  during  the  pasi  vau,  uncm 
regarded  in  point  of  duration,  the  extent  of  baukrripicies  occasionoo,  or  tlw  (M 
rioration  mBnifo-l  in  eveiy  Hpecies  of  property.  The  call  by  the  Mioistrf  Iti  I 
meeting  of  Parliament,  which  assembled  on  the  IBih  Kovember.  has  dimbUeM  tx 
its  object  the  con-iide ration  of  ihe  "  Currency  (iuestion, "  no  lesa  than  lb*  modi- 
tion  of  devoted  Ireland.  Ghastly  famine  ihreatcns  to  revisit  the  huioeslcidtof* 
people,  already  marked  tvith  the  fooi-printa  of  warat  and  deHilUioiL 

The  late  intelligence  per  "  Britannia,"  furnishes  the  first  r»y  of  llghl  rtfcli 
has  penetrated  the  darlt  cloud  w)  long  suspended  over  the  commercial  adalnal 
Englaitd.  If.  as  is  so  freqitenllv  affirmed,  consols  are  the  barometer  by  whteta  Id 
lest  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  we  are  not  left  to  idle  apceuUlJon  (ut 
the  infereoces  which  justify  a  restoration  of  credit  and  improved  cooditioo  of 
trade.    These  government  Becurllies  are  quoted  at  84  1-4,  the  decline  of  3-4  * 


ihc  day  previously,  being  probably  ittHuenced  by  Ihe  chances  of  a  civil  wv  ti 
SwitMrland.  Ten  days  anterior  they  were  worth  but  80.  Happily,  we  u«  M 
without  other  grounds  tolavor  the  re-establL«hment  of  public  eorUdeace.KimBd 
required  to  give  heallUnl  tone  and  action  to  the  monetary  concerns  of  the  tiiAn- 
These  indications  arc  tu  be  seen  in  the  advaiuing  prices  of  our  cotton  and  bm^ 
BtuSs,  and  the  IncresW  activity  apparent  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Tk 
depression  in  the  price  of  cation  alter  the  advance  had  taken  place,  resulted  cleV' 
ly  InnD  the  foci  that  the  accounts  from  this  side  gave  higher  esiiinalai  oT  ik 
crop,  now  ready  for  market,  than  any  previously  received,  and  not  ttom  uy  W- 
tiuoof  the  English  money  market.  This  fact  is  also  apparent  in  a  revievuflbt 
Havre  market,  where  the  effect  upon  prices  was  felt  in  a  depreciation  upon  wif- 
lury  grades. 

The  depulalinn  of  London  Bankers  waited  on  the  Ministry  the  33d  October  Iwl. 
with  the  view  of  ctdisiing  the  aid  of  the  government,  so  far  as  its  partial  Mtin 
in  Ihe  matter  could  effect  the  purpose,  in  restoring  public  confidence  and  of  inft' 
sing  greater  stability  into  the  operations  uf  trade.  To  this  are  we  probably  !"■ 
deUea  for  ihe  privilege  granted  lothe  Bank  of  England  of  eilendinET  her  diccoantt 
beyond  the  limits  ol'the  charier.  Had  the  deposiles  been  rtmoved  mnnllivBuil, 
as  was  threatened,  on  ihc  day  after  Ihi.s  conference  took  place,  il  is  not  difllcult 
lo  conceive  the  situation  in  which  the  "Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  street"  wodJ 
have  been  placed.  Suspension  woutd  have  naturally  resulted,  anil  liic  prrdidiini 
attrlbuiedioMr.  Hartley  Palmer  wouldhavc  been  strikingly  verifled.  ThiiR*iil) 
must  be  apparent  to  all. 

Tbe  government  authorized  the  Bank  to  relieve  the  wanis  of  the  roerclMBiL 
under  the  promiFCof  a  "Bill  of  Indemnity, "  but  opposed  any  raduction  ialLe 
rate  of  interest.  We  are  not  of  those  who  place  their  faith  in  Ih*  Baak  of  BBf 
land  as  Ihe  proper  agent  for  relieving  the  wonts  of  the  people  in  timw  f^  ftoi' 
coramercial  erobarravonctits  and  ilif^as\«t.  Its  history  for  the  last  nix  moatk* 
~""*  tbe  clcarefl,  as  well  as  the  slroti^esV  eYvdeaeo  ot  liiiaftufl,,  tv^-wiswfir' 


Xirea  tbe  cleareM,  as  well  as  the  slroti^esV  eYvdeaeo  ot  liiiaftufl,,  tv^-w 
Mr  tfna  to  tte  oaelmion,  ihM  ite  la  m>  tmtmito  p«ii,«B;vgitt.<lt' 
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^iha  than  is  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  the  source  whence  all  our  circulation 


[•  *iiat  Chen  are  we  to  attribute  the  restoration  of  confidence  which  has  meas- 

taken  place  1    Wc  answer,  to  the  privilege  extended  to  the  Bank  of  £ng- 

—     to  malceloaiL**  to  an  amount  beyond  what  its  charter  authorizes.    Not  that 

,*  ^1^  dticoants  have  been  taken  by  the  Bank,  for  we  have  the  data  before  us 

^  M^  establishes  an  opposite  conclusion,  but  in  the  influence  of  the  measure 

i  wJj^  ^^  ser^'cd  paniaiiy  to  allay  the  public  mind  and  quiet  the  apprchen-sions 

'  '  mS^  ^^^  *^  '^^^^  aptated  it.    We  do  not  aflirm  that  a  rapidly  improved  trade 

J  2['  *tabilitj"  in  commercial  intercourse  will  speedily  follow.    The  elements  have 

^  >  ^JTef  become  composed.    Clouds,  dark  and  gloomy,  continue  to  hang  over  the 

^j^mercial  horizon,  and  their  a.spect  is  not  less  portentous  and  threatening  than 

^y  were.    It  is  one  thing  to  tranquilize  a  feeling —  it  is  another  to  subdue  and 

^<h  it. 

.  Though  it  (bllowed  the  suggestions  of  the  Minister  with  regard  to  the  rate  of 

'Qi<^rest.  the  Bank  of  Englana  is  .said  not  to  have  extended  its  discounts,  but  on  the 

r^trary  to  hare  acted  with  a  view  to  its  own  aggrandizement  and  protection, 

}n>?spective  of  the  wants  of  the  people  or  the  rc(juirementH  of  trade.    The  bstab- 

h^hment  of  this  position  is  to  be  found  in  the  tact  of  its  having  at  the  time  the 

'^commendation  was  made,  les.s  than  jC8,000,000  in  bullion,  and  only  je  1,000,000 

1b  it»  reaenre  of  notes.   Twenty  days  al\er,  it  was  shown  to  have  in  bullion  nearly 

iSOOOnoO,  and  the  resen'e  ol  notes  amounting  to  nearly  je3.000  000.    Anterior, 

tad  fur  a  long  time  subsequent  to  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  in  1797,  which  con- 

tisned  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  rate  of  interest  ruled  much  lower 

than  at  present,  though  the  political  aspect  of  affairs  was  dark  and  troublous. 

John  Fruicis  in  his  history  of  the  ''  Bank  of  England' "  with  regard  to  its  conduct 

It  this  time  in  cortailing  their  discounts  makes  the  following  remarks:    *'  Many 

competent  persons  have  been  persuaded  that  the  decrease  of  the  circulation  from 

t79£  TO  &r  from  preventing  what  is  properlv  known  as  a  run  on  the  Bank,  pos- 

Kived  a  contrary  tendency.    They  asserted  that,  by  reducing  the  requisite  issue 

and  diminishing  the  general  accommodation,  a  pressing  demand  for  specie  was    - 

"^    occaskned.    This  idea  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that,  from  March,  1792,  to  June, 

1793,  there  woa  a  drain  of  ca.sn  and  bullion  considerably  larger  than  in  the  same 

feriod  daring  the  crisis ;  but,  instead  of  lowering,  the  Directors  raised  the  amount 

•ftiteir  diseountSf  and  an  almost  immediale  resuU  was  an  increase  in  cask  and  but' 

/iM.*'    This,  we  conceive,  amounts  almost  to  a  demonstration. 

Daring  the  financial  crisis  of  1825,  when  finns  of  the  most  unquestionable  sol- 
tfliry  and  the  strictest  honor  fell  before  the  storm,  the  interest  char^  by  the  Bank 
cf  England  was  but  5  per  cent.,  and  we  have  the  best  authority  lor  the  assertion, 
that  Bankers,  forced  to  the  necessity  of  .sales  of  stock,  submitted  to  a  loss  of  72 
percent. 

With  8  per  cent,  as  the  minimum  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank,  and  an 
iddiriunal  one  per  cent,  by^  all  its  branches,  we  are  \ei\  entirely  to  conjecture  for  a 
<i)laiion  of  the  ereat  question,  why  these  discounts  were  not  effected  1  Was  money 
^i  cheap,  that  those  who  have  heretofore  submitted  to  the  most  usurious  interest 
and  the  most  alarming  sacrifices  for  its  possession,  were  unwilling  to  pay  if? 
C<mld  it  otherwise  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  rate?  We  are  assured  by  Messrs. 
Barins,  Brothers  dt  Co.,  that  it  could.  What  then  is  the  corroUary  resulting 
tn^m  the  argument  1 

There  are  but  few  men  in  this  country,  we  believe,  who  have  reposed  any  con- 
fuimce  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  advocate  Uie  "anti-gold  league"  system 
of  crmtrulling  the  monetary  afifairs  of  a  nation.  To  substitute  exchequer 
r."to«  of  any  denomination  lor  gold,  as  the  basis  of  a  legal  currency,  is  an  expe- 
ci'Ot  we  would  have  conceived  too  perilous  to  have  entered  into  the  imagination 
'•!  any  man.  Yet  has  even  this  project  found  its  advt>cates.  It  strikes  us  with 
*''»me  lorre  that  this  would  l)e  carrying  the  paper  system  to  an  extent  measurably 
fir  b^yun  1  what  we  could  have  supposed  anv  condition  of  things  would  have 
fzsTzhM.  But  if  Mr.  Huskisson,  during  the  financial  crisis  of  1825,  could 
-.ivjv'  the  governor  and  directors,  when  they  suggested  an  order  in  council  to 
r>:rain  *p<^ip  pavments,  "  to  place  a  paper  against  their  doors,  stating  they  had 
:.  r  7i*lil  ii»  f»ay  with,  but  expected  it  shortly,"  and  this  btnly  could  entertain  so  ex- 

thc  one  through  which 
licnis  may  Nv^xtfA 
by  some  lYial  \l  'tiw 
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"a  wise  precautionaiy  measare"  to  maintain  the  rate  of  interest  at  8  per  cent. 
We  admit  oar  utter  incapacity  to  discover  tlie  mode  of  reasoning  by  which 
this  conclusion  is  reached.  It  must  be  apparent,  at  a  glance,  that  Eo^land  is 
shackled  and  restrained  in  her  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations,  te 
such  an  extent  as  the  rate  of  interest  which  prevails  with  her,  exceeds  that  of  lie 
continent— which  at  the  present  time  is  about  equal  to  one  half.  Bv  means  of 
her  Exports,  she  is  expected  to  discharge  her  foreign  demands;  and  with  this 
advantage,  to  speak  ot  no  other  now  operating  against  her,  is  it  not  plainly  evi- 
dent  her  export  trade  must  be  confined  to  a  very  narrow  compass  1  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  manufacturers  are  unwilling  to  engage  largely  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fabncs  while  this  state  of  things  is  continued;  and  the  Bank  of 
England  has 'itself  furnished  us  with  one  of  the  strongest  alignments  in  support 
of  the  determination  of  the  merchants  to  cease  operations,  rather  than  sulmm  te 
the  exorbitant  demands  wkich  are  made  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  interest  upon 
loans.  If  the  mania  for  railroad  investments  is  as  strong  as  ever,  a  fear  may  be 
entertained  that,  should  the  rate  of  interest  be  'lessened,  much  of  the  funds  drawn 
from  the  Bank  will  be  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  But  we  have  more  confi- 
dence in  the  practical  gwA  sense  of  the  Euglish  nation,  than  to  believe  that  the 
experience  which  they  have  gathered  this  vear,  will  not  exert  its  influence  te 
prevent  a  recmrrence  of  the  calamities  ^th  which  they  have  been  so  sorely 
visited.  The  remark  has  been  made  to  us,  and  it  hae  been  confirmed  by  our 
own  observation,  that  it  is  impossible  so  soon  for  the  Pkiglish  nation  to  recover 
from  a  revulsion  like  the  present,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
American  character  there  is  an  elasticity  of  mind,  and  an  energy  of  purpoee, 
which  enables  it  to  overcome  the  most  lormidable  obstacles— to  resist  tne  most 
powerful  difficulties 

When  we  view  this  question  in  all  its  bearings -we  cannot  but  be^ostonished 
4Lt  the  results  which  are  developed.  Wa  see  a  nation  in  the  posi«es6ion  of  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  millions  of  poimde.  forced  to  the  necessity  of 
supplicating  for  foreign  loans — her  commerce  languishing  and  almost  in  niine— 
.her  "merchant  princes"  reduced  to  bankruptcy-wier  monuihcturers  either  bro- 
ken down  or  suspending  operations— and  her  operatives  in  a  state  of  helpless 
destitution — and  to  what  is  this  ascribed  1  By  some,  to  the  investment  in  ntil> 
roads  to  the  extent  thus  far  of  two  hundred  millions  of  pounds;  by  others 
to' the  heavy  demands  made  upon  the  country  in  the  shape  of  coin  for  her  im- 
portation of  breadstuff's ;  while  by  a  great  many  to  the  combination  of  these  two 
causes,. is  it  attributed. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  public  confidence  is  one  of  the  highest  elements 
of  national  credit.  Disturb  for  a  moment  the  functions  which  it  performs  in  the 
political  economy  of  a  state,  and  the  mischief  produced  will  be  almost  incmlco- 
lable.  That  the  amounts  invessted  in  railway  share*^  were  heavy,  is  admitted  on 
all  hands;  but  that  the  amount  was  drawn  exclunvely  firom  the  legitimate  par- 
-suits  of  trade  and  mauufiactures,  is,  we  &ink,  affirming  rather  too  much.  Nor 
do  we  esteem  the  fact  of  the  importatllon  of  gold  into  the  kingdom  is  an  evidence 
of  returning  prosperity,  but  rather  in  the  li&'ht  of  a  premium  oflfered  to  a  iielgh> 
boring  state  for  the  investment  of  her  surplus  capital.  Without  a  very  etrong 
inducement,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  the  project  would  be  entertained,  much 
less  would  it  be  consummated — ^gold  being  as  much  a  commodity  as  cotton,  com, 
or  tobacco. 

The  impresjiion  thai  there  is  a  vast  deficiency  of  currency  in  England  at  the 
present  time,  and  that  any  new  issue  cf  government  securities  would  be  speedily 
consumed  in  the  demand  for  instalments  to  railroad  stock,  we  regard  as  pomub 
ing  very  little  weight,  and  deserving  of  less  confidence.  We  have  ohroady 
shown  that  the  priviltge  afforded  the  Bonk  of  England  to  extend  its  diacoants, 
has  exerted  an  almost  charmed  influence  upon  the  general  aspect  of  afialrS|  by 
the  confidence  which  it  has  infused  into  every  department  or  commerce.  It  it 
not  natural,  then,  that  we  should  boil  it  as  the  indicia  of  a  procqperity  not  sooft 
again  to  be  disturbed? 

We  have  thus  given  onr  crude  notions  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  prrfiin 
aspect  of  finaAcial  afilairs  in  England.  The  subject  has  been  treated  at  length  in 
an  able  article  in  the  December  number  of  our  Review— to  which  we  would 
coll  the  earoert  attention  of  the  ceoder. 

The  Mowing  is  the  lost 
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GoverunicBI  Debt,       ■  ^11.015,100 

Olher  securilies,      -  -        2,984,f»0e 

Gold  coin  «iij  balUon,  7,317359 

Silrer  Bullion,    .        -  -     1,178  571 
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PnUk  Dcpmiia,  (inclndins 
EichMUEf,  Savings'  B'ks, 
C«maI^oaere  of  Nai'n'l 
Dcbi nd  Dlriinul Acts.) 


Daj  anil  other  Bills, 
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ihJl,B73 


.  .  .  secBiiiies,  (in- 
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Olhi-T  Secariliea,    .        .      19,919,915 
Ntiws, ...        -  3  030,085 

Gold  iuid  Silver  Coin.        -        303,021 


M.  MARSSIALL,  Chief  Clerk. 
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BM  of  bullion  of 290,677 
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u«  of  other  depoaiu  of  ... 

me  of  GoverniaeM  Securitiet  of   ■ 
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*a  irxTtaxK  of  rewrve  of 


n--  1-      •■■'f'lv  iw  n  letter  addrciW  to  tlie  Aiigmia  (Ga.)  Seniinel,  by  J.  EL 

:'.  I'T  date  of  the  Gth  November,  upon  the  cotton  crop.    He  saye  that 

.    ■\r  crop  is  vsriouhly  etximaied   from  2,000.000  lo  8, WO.oiio.     In 

.    :iLled,  from  Ihe  most  reliabk  infermatla*.  held  bj-  them,  that   • 

'II   reach  S,M0,090  bales.    The  result  proved  it  far  below  their 

v^im  atid  L-reai  lo»  wai  RosuiDed  by  those  who  repiwed  confidence  in  their 

"'■T'T"'     Uia  facn  he  deenu  incomroveriible,  but  Ifaves  it  lo  those  IntereMcd 

■m  Uikv  Ihdr  own  eonclu«iotis. 

T«tWv  LoaNiana  and  Missisijipi  hare  had  favorable  i^ciaohi,  atid  ihe  crop 
ndiaeSiam  vlil  tie  full.  Up  to  the  lit  S^ntembcr,  in  South  CafDlina,  Oeorttia, 
m«ili  and  Bft-tleni  Mi^mppi.  ii|«'ai  anbjeci  to  continual  disaEicis ;  the  sea- 
uaikcet*  Mid  ta  bare  been  lavarable.  la  June.  Jnly  and  Aiigusi.  (he  crop  in 
te«  iko,  tbe  tsr^ett  producing  Slates  in  ihe  Uniiin.  haa  had  to  contend  ag ainnt 
dniidAwnia*.  which  injured  it  seriously.andinAugu^t  the  bull  w<nn  appeared 
oiddtaaeexitdng  diiScaliiies.  The  favorable  September,  then,  is  relied apon 
■*  WDS  Sdc  t)>e  di*ai>iera  of  the  three  prerioiis  months,  undeniably  the  must  fa- 


*«■■ ,- --  ,     .r c- 

IktiMcf  ifae  letter.    With  heavy  crops,  in  November  and  December,  the  fields 
MtMmr-^rluIe  —  no  «Och  «ight  was  seen  even  In  November. 

TUInc  the  rrop  of  IB14  as  t,  bast*  he  proceeds  with  his  estimate,  givine  to 
twiiiini  1,000.000  bales  as  the  receipts  of  the  port  the  present  year,  including 
T«U*,  unl  1,099,033  those  of  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Allowing  an 
hawK  oTM.OOO  b&les  for  the  total  increase  in  the  crop  would  swell  the  amoiiiit 
i>S,IO,IB3b«]e>.  In  view  of  whui  has  beeti  previously  elated,  and  thai  \uVic- 
A  Rnnh  Carolina  the  culture  of  coiioa  has  been  curtailed  by  sutiUVnuViii^ 
-«.  and  ma£h  iaad  diverted  from  the  cullivalian  of  cotton  to  HOgU,  \\  u 
Jt^iBoMaiate  win  prove  a  very  i:orKcloDa.  WeincUntsuooiVfW 
MWAe  4ranw  are  too  Jok. 


lt)4 


AMERICAN  AND  FOEEION  TRADE  AND  STATISTICS. 


In  the  Commercial  Siunmary  made  up  bj  the  New  Yoric  Courier  and  Enqairer, 
for  the  British  MaU  Steamer,  ^^Brittania,"  2,300,000  bales  is  pat  down  as  the  pre- 
vailing estimate,  with  little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  exceed  8,900,000  bakt. 

We  pve  below  the  monthly  statement  of  the  supply  and  stock  of  svgariad 
coffee  in  cwt.,  in  the  six  prmcipal  markets  of  Europe,  for  three  jreais,  to  lie 
November,  1847: 


Holland,  -    • 
Antwerp,-    - 
Hamburg,     - 
Triste.  -  -    - 
Havre,-    -    - 
England,  -    - 


1845 
140,000 
111,000 
150,000 
106,000 
95,000 
1,059,000 


SUOAR. 

1846  1847 

70,000  117,000 

68,000  73,000 

140,000  130,000 

173,000  1^,000 

90,000  100,000 

1,359,0003,383,000 


1845 
535,000 
103,000 
150,000 
57,000 
31,000 
430,000 


COFPEE. 

1846 
568,000 

48,000 

130,000 

64,000 

38,000 

444,000 


16(7 
SliOM 

93,06e 
196,(M 

60,000 

34.001 
31S,00» 


Total, .  1,661,000  1,889,0003,863,000 


1,377,000 1,393,0009,377,000 


Of  which  there  was  of  Colonial  sugar  in  Great  Britain^  in  1845,  771,000  cwL; 
in  1846,  867.000,  and  in  1847,  November  Ist,  1,485.000.  The  decrease  in  tk 
consumption  of  coffee  in  England  is  thus  made  apparent,  and  is  accounted  for  «a 
the  ground  of  the  laree  .quantities  of  tea  which  enter  into  the  consomptica  of 
the  people.  Unlike  the  United  States,  the  latter  article  is  consumed  to  a  modi 
greater  extent. 


I.— CHINA. 


The  commerce  of  China  with  the  United  States  has  been  yearly  pragreatiBg 
and  is  probably  at  this  time  of  greater  magnitude  than  tnat  of  any  odier 
nation,  u  we  except  Great  Britain.  Under  a  system  of  commercial  intercooiae^ 
such  as  at  present  exists,  we  may  reasonablj^  argue  a  larger  augmentation  of  ov 
annual  exports,  than  when  specie  was  required  to  perform  those  functions  wU^ 
our  domestic  manufactures  may  be  made  to  supply. 


EXPORTS   TEA, 

1st  July,  1846.  to  May,  1847. 

Young  Hyson,        - ®'S§?»1?5 

Hyson, 754,343 

Hyson  Skin,     -       -       -       -       -       -       -  1,980,199 

Twankay,           -  ^'^'S? 

Imperial, ^^^ 

Gunpowder, -  1,334,473 

Soucnong, -*  3,066,466 

Pouchong. ^.412 

Pekoe, 750,368 

Orange  Pekoe, m,MO 

Ooto!^, M3,933 

Grwn, -•  l*.S2'Ji2 

Black, 4,968,556 

Total,  ....      19,648,373 


1845  to  1846. 

8,101,485 
838,891 
108,186 
d8S,tNI0 
819376 
1,808,674 
3,966,130 
738,664 
731^ 

■  •  •  •  •  • 

196,704 

13,149,839 
S;996,3M 

16,377,543 


n.— tOSTON. 


1^1  following  statements  exhibit  the  domestic  cotton  gooda  expcmed  firoa 
Boilan  for  the  North,  en^iiig  the  30thNovemberi  and  the  coontries  to  which  tbef 
were  shipped: 


AHEHICIN   ASa   FOR&[aK   1 


:   iSD   STATISTICS, 


SJ 


U,479S5 
4,S46  33 
5,163  IS 

14,598  M 

3.375  18 

4,034  00 

tiOOO 

i.lbl  50 
1,055  00 

l,aG300 


tnde  fiiruis  in  injionanl  tloin  in  ilic  exparLi  of  Boetan,  and  a  yearly 
though,  if  our  memory  serves  ua,  Ihe  Secrelarj-  ol'  (he  Treasury  has 
U  Iota  his  exiimal?  of  the  exporuof  Ihe  Uniieil  Sialeii.  New  Orieana 
b«  by  far  the  largest  coosunier  in  this  cuuniry.    We  give  below  the 

produce  for  tlie  past  year  endlitg 31st  AugUM,  liMT: 


^r,  M.I>  ,    . 

843,523 

Coffee,  bags.    - 

10,700 

1*4,7*1 

-       502,804 

■■    "^  bates. 

4l,a6G 

03,758 

Lead,  pigs, 

73,537 

tierce! 

-       -           4,490 

321.412 

1.571 

-       138,S0a 

-       -         69,168 

-    chaldnHM.     - 

39,064 

-       -               9,766 

■       e2-2.075 

'■       bag*, 

-        -         36,554 

Oa,  vhate  and  ■pami, 

ike,Ca»k^ 

Tea,  packages, 

■        -         71.769 

MU  impiovciiieni,  o- 
-rth^  water  power. 


hlMSit  wwirpreseiTledasa     _ .,  „,  „.,«„.^ 

■Uaieol*  bf  atraggUng  trappers,  ihrjugh  which  neither  nan  nor  beaH  could 
pHof  vHbool  Cmt  of  Elarvaiion  or  I'.ver  and  ague." 
Varitglkt  taat  three  rear*,  for  fiv<2  months — from  April  to  November  iaclusive 

HkmaatliT  of  flout  shlppeidEafib'"  "■""■""■  """"' —    '    "~ 

f«  IMC,  frMjmHiU.,  and  for  1817, 6 


btt^Ml. 


of  flout  shlppeid  Eafi  by  the  Erie  Canalwas,  for  I845","5l8,3l"8bbl«.1 
r<r~.-..j     .       .g^p__..._,. 

The  Hmrcea  whence  site  derives  her  supply  of  w 


0  bbls.,  showing  a  gradual  increase  ir 


, Valley  Cuial,ToaowandaRiulruad.  Lake  Oniario  and  from 

l^Mtst  cottDttv,  br  wagons.    The  amount  of  bushels  received  in  1S47  was 
»Jl0. 


m  if  7Vb  naivtd  »i>  SUU  CanaJs  in  eack  af  the  foOawmg  years  to  Dec  \it. 
b  trtide  apuo  Nev  Ywk  in  oar  present  No.  funushea  such  comp\«« 
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iufornuuion  upon  nil  points  touching  the  commerce  of  this  great  HMtMjMiii)  ti 
nave  deemed  it  unnecessary  still  lonher  to  extend  the  subject  at  thit  time. 

1810,      .       . 
1H4I,  .        .        -        . 
1845^,      -        -        -        . 
1843,  .        .        -        - 

The  tolls  received  at  Buffalo,  for  the  navigation  season  to  the  Ist  inst.,  amooLt 
U)  the  sum  of  SI  ;^16,d00  96. 


1,773,682  51 

1844,      .        . 

-       -    3,446iB7$l 

2  033,!a61  77 

1846,  -        - 

-       3.6«6,117 » 

1,748,801)  88 

1846,      - 

-        -    3,'»4,4e7 » 

2,082,145  60 

1847,  -        - 

.       3,634  817  SI 

1r. — PUlhADELTBlA  4 

Thr  increase  on  the  duties  collected  at  the  custom  heure  slnee  1846,  nptoKov. 
1847,  is  about  $480,000— the  total  amount  collected  up  to  that  time  being  stated 
at  2,728,462.  The  exports  of  breadstuffs  alone,  lrc4D  Ist  January  to  Ist  December 
1817,  were  as  ibUows } 

Barrels,  Barrels.  BitAdti 

Flour,       -       .     413,138  I  Rve  Meal,    -       -  21,877  1  Wheat,    -    .  530i6e 
Com  Meal,  <       -  206,401  |  SEip  Bread,      ^    -  37,109  |  Com,    •     -  lJiX>\,lH 

The  value  of  the  experts  in  November,  1847,  were  $225,110,  confined  piiiM> 
pally  to  br^adstufis*,  though  we  notice  in  the  enumeration  of  articles,  49i^  bales  ol 
cotton,  2,165  barrels  navsu  stores,  and  650  bales  of  domestios. 

The  following  h  the  supply  of  coal  received  in  Philadelphia  this  season: 

Lehigh  Companv, 633,63501 

Reading  Railroad, 1,256  567,n 

Schuylkill  Canal, 228,318  W 

Delaware  &,  Hudson  Canal, 346.6495( 


■it 


Total, -       -     8,465:3W.M 


THB  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS.  ' 

Cyclopisdia  p/  English  LUerature. — A  selection  of  the  choicest  productions  ol 
English  authors,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time,  connected  by  a  criiicil 
and  biographical  history.  Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  Bos'on,  published  by 
Gould,  Kendall,  &b  Lincoln,  No.  59  Washington  street,  1847< 

Chambers  never  publii;hed  a  poor  or  useless  work.  Most  of  their  pnblicarioiii 
are  of  such  a  populat,  suggestive  and  informing  stamp  as  to  be,  what  this  is  cib- 
phatteallr,' libraries  in  themselves.  As  a  volume  of  reference,  it  will  assist  tb< 
most  finished  scholar  in  his  search  for  some  particular  passage ;  while  the  man  o 
business  can  in  it  find  a  fund  of  information  on  subjects  wherem  ignorance  is  pecn 
liarly  awkward  and  annoying.  If  we  were  the  father  of  a  family,  rich  or  poor,ne.i> 
to  the  full  works  of  the  great  names  of  English  literature,  we  would  cnoose  thi-' 
valuable  Cyclopsdia  of  tooee  illustrious  many,  whose  minds  have  labored  so  nobl) 
in  framing  the  thoughts  and  moulding  the  sentences  of  our  bold  and  l>ee  Saiot 
tongue.  A  language  that  in  copiotisness  and  force,  in  lessons  of  liberty,  in  mag* 
nificence  of  poetry,  in  depth  of  philosophy,  jields  not  a  whit  to  Greek  or  Romai 
fame.  Fnnn  Chaucer  to  the  writers  ot  the  present  dav,  all  of  any  ^'m^n^nrf  haT< 
a  place  in  the  book.    It  contains  sketches  of  their  lives  and  cnntcteis,  and  a 
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wiice  of  their  '«rork^  wiih  aelecdons  of  the  Wt  passages.  We  rejoice  that 
\\oT  has  xkot  made  it  an  epitome  of  his  own  literaiy  taste,  and  meted  out 
ntaUty  to  his  authors,  by  sharing  his  paper  and  types  in  direct  proportion  to 
merit  or  repatation.  fiebaspnrsnola  wisertooise;  we  get  a  taste  of  aU 
vtUcts  of  note — and  in  baying  the  Cyclopiedia,  do  not  pay  for  a  conpte  of 
died  pases  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  whol  >  uf  the  Fairy  ween,  and  Pan^ise 
x,publii3uedeBtlie  that  the  editor  migk^  be  looked  on  as  orthodox  in  Uteiataie. 


SuTcaas   op    life  and  cuARACTEa  17?  cotnsiANA— ras  poaimAiTt  aaLBCTF^ 

USiaPALLT  FROM  TBB  BBNCfl  A2CD  BAR:   BT  A  MBMBER  OP  TR£  ITKW  ORUAXS  BAB. 

To  write  the  Biogn^y  of  the  departed,  is  at  all  times  a  difficult  task:  but  to 
«nny  the  lineaments  of  limng  contemporary  characters,  by  whom  we  are 
WToanded,  and  with  whom  we  mingle  in  oar  daHy  intercoarse,  is  one  of  the 
Mai  achievements  in  literatare.  BosweU's  socceas  argues  nothing  against 
d£posiaoQ ;  for  though  a  blockhead,  **  who  lost  his  hope  of  immortality  xhun 
MthiTingliTed  at  the  time  that  Pope  wrote  his  'Dunciad,"  he  yet  may  be  said 
tofliaDdalone.  .Plutarch,  the  prmce  of  Biographers,  took  his  sabjects  ftom  the 
illitfrioas  dead. 
Terted  b7  the  canons  of  impartial  criu'cism,  these  "  Sketches"  fkH  infinitely 
tev  soma  praiuctiODs  the  author  has  prctrionriy  given  to  the  press.  That  they 
km  hot  succeeded,  is  clearly  evident  to  our  mind.  We  seek  in  vain  to  trace 
«e  po4ai  of  resemblance  between  the  characters  which  he  has  thus  unfitly 


ety^  while  from  others,  the  meed  of  well-earned  fame  is  ungraciously 
"IrtiWCl  We  wouM  not  impu^  the  motives  of  our  author;  we  but  expiees 
tkdedded  convictfoas  <tf  our  mind. 

We  can  honor  the  warmth  of  friendriiip,  and  the  ardor  of  affection,  evinced 
■  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  schoc^-fellow^^  the  person  of  the  **ill-fitted 
XieholM»;"  bat  mav  not  oar  admiration  reasonably  be  damped  when,  with  a 
<«fa^  hand,  the  scalpel  is  applied  to  the  lacerated  feeling's  of  a  venerable  Jud^e. 
vb  ""  wt  ajKm  the  banks  of  tne  Mississipppi,  and  gave  laws  to  the  commercial 
«orid  1"  We  care  not  whether  the  insinuation  be  irae  or  false— is  it  not  enouch 
te  he  is  poor,  almost  blind,  and,  in  the  lan^age  of  oar  author,  "  has  neany 
faiihed  his  career/*  that  ths  buried  recoUeetions  of  twenty  rears  should  be  re- 
Tifcd  against  him  t  Is  it  nothing  that  he  has  worn  out  the  best  energies  of  his 
nunc  and  his  body  in  the  service  of  the  State  1  As  God  judges  us,  we  would 
nchfr  never  have  written  a  line  in  our  lives,  than  have  penned  a  single  sentence 
^  Tould  have  carried  a  pang  to  the  breast  of  this  excellent  old  man.  We 
raiM  be  pardoned  the  cshiDltiun  of  some,  warmth  upon  this  subject  It  is  our 
v/iirf. 

We  disisent  decidedly  from  our  friend,  the  author,  in  his  estimate  of  true  elo- 
<;9aice,  as  applied  to  Mr.  Grimes.  The  style  and  manner  of  this  gentleman  are 
''•joviacing  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  impress  his  hearers  with  the  conviction  that 
ie  has  said  no  more  than  they  could  nave  i^aid  themselves— the  highest  order  of 
Hoqoence  widi  which  man  is  gifted. 


;fQQd  and  successful  career. 


TEXlTB    DOCCMKNT     !fO.  407. — REPORT     OP    A    OCOLOGICAL  EXPLORATION  OF   PART 
OP  IOWA,  WISCONSIN  AND  ILLINOIS,   BY  DAVID  DALE   OWEN,  M.  D. 

Tbb  diflMoD  of  sfuistical  information  in  all  the  great  departments  of  piodvit- 
t ' — *  ^n^  ailiAcial;  fis  ingiiishes  the  age  even,  more  than  tie  u'lum^Yui  d 
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modem  science.  In  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  treasures  of  the  miheni 
world  take  rank  even  over  the  ve^table.  It  is  to  coal  and  iron  that  Great  Britaia 
owes  much  of  her  commercial  importance — these  are  the  sinews  of  trade,  and 
by  their  potent  magic  the  earth  will  be  spanned  by  a  net  work  of  railwa}'8  uA 
the  sea  farrowed  by  hundreds  of  steamships.  We  are  proud  that  althou^  ve 
liave  comparatively  but  scratched  the  surface  in  developing  our  mineral  resources, 
we  have  lelt  the  importance  of  knowledge  of  ttns  kind ;  and  that  in  so  many  of 
the  States  geological  surveys  have  been  made  as  valuable  to  science,  as  useful  to 
enterprise. 

The  field  of  Dr.  Owen's  labors  was  the  great  lead  region  of  Wisconsin,  and  tbe 
no  less  important  coal  of  Illinois.  This  last  eountry,  l3ring  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mississippi,  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  palapzoic  or  oldest  fossiliferoiu  for- 
mations, that  which  in  the  early  language  orgeology  was  termed  the  traasitioii 
rock.  The  formations  of  the  United  States  are  remarkable  for  their  vast  niper- 
ilcial  extent.  It  is  here  that  we  find  coal  basins  vast  enough,  like  this  of  Illiju>iif 
to  cover  all  England.  Here  the  elevations  and  subsidences  afiected  continenul 
tracts,  and  appear  to  have  been  less  violent  and  more  general  than  elsevheie. 
The  cliff  limestone,  the  geolc^cal  equivalent  in  mineral  and  palaKHitokdctl 
characteristics  of  the  metallifinxms  limestone  of  Cornwall  and  tae  Penke  HQli 
in  England,  here  stretches  from  the  Southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  the 
mountains  of  Tennessee.  When  its  minerals  are  fully  developea,  it  will  do 
doubt  be  adequate  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  great  empire  of  the  Misslvipiii 
Valley. 


American  fRjfofy—comDrising  historical  sketdies  of  the  Indian  tribes,  a  descrip- 
tion of  American  antiquities,  with  an  inquiry  into  their  origin  and  the  origin  of  h* 
dian  tribes;  History  of  tke  United  States,  with  its  appendigcs  showing  its  connectioii 
with  European  historv ;  Histor^^  the  present  British  Provinces ;  History  of  MeX' 
ico ;  and  History  of  Texas,  brought  down  to  tlK  time  of  its  admission  into  the  Unioo , 
by  Marcius  Willson/— This  elaborated  and  excellent  work  is  for  sale  by  Messn. 
D.  Baker  &>  Co.,  No.  80  Camp  street,  w^hose  establLshment  for  works  of  snclv 
merit  as  the  above,  as  well  as  tl^it  of  more  fanciful  things  in  books  and  stationary^ 
we  cordially  recommend  to  the  public.    As  regards  the  work  before  us,  we  thiiu( 
it  contains  a  succinct  and  clear  view  of  the  subject  stated,  and  we  hope  to  see  i^ 
universally  adopted  in  our  universities  and  schools — being  also  a  valuable  addi^ 
tioQ  to  our  private  libraries. 


TAe  Ldfe  of  Hervrj  the  F^mrtk,  King  of  France  and  Navarre  r  By  G.  P.  R.  James, 
Esq.,  New  York :  Harper  &  Bros,  1847. 

No  better  evidence  is  required  oi  the  interest  which  will  attach  itself  to  the 
work  before  us,  than  that  it  is  the  production  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  minds  of 
the  aee.  Our  time  has  been  so  much  engrossed  by  the  various  duties  we  are 
called  upon  to  perform,  that  we  have  been  unable  to  give  these  volumes  mere 
than  a  cursory  examination. 

The  stirring  events  which  occurred  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  and  the 
influence  they  necessarily  exerted  upon  the  future  destinies  of  France,  are  famil* 
iar  to  all  our  readers.  As  an  evidence  of  the  great  interest  which  the  author 
attached  to  the  work,  we  find  the  publication  was  suspended  for  four  vears,  widi 
the  view  oi  availing  himself  of  the  materials  of  tne  "  Lettres  Missives"  of 
Henry  lY..  by  M.  Bergey  de  Xivrey — the  announcement  of  which  was  made 
about  the  time  this  History  was  ready  for  the  press. 


Campaign  Bketches  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  by  Gape.  W.  8.  Henry,  U.  a  1^ 
.  with  cDgnriDgM^^MTptt  &  Bro.,  Itew  Yqii\l,  \%CI. 
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liiUe  pleasure.    Most  of  ihe 
J  npon  the  aubjecl  of  this  ' 
of  bislorv.    In  ihe  one  bf 

spirit  of  independence  which  elevates  it  aboTelhesuHpicion  of"! 

U  ihreatens  t»  b«;ome  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  age. 

end  this  work  to  all  who  taJie  an  inlertwt  in  the  stirring  events  which 

^  in  Mexico,  from  the  removal  of  our  army  from  Cotjus  Christi  to 

gbl  baick  of  Bnena  VuCa. 


eoders  and  to  the  public,  without  distinction  of  parties  oi  individuals, 
objeciion.  one  and  all,  to  wish  all  happinesvand  prosperity  in  the 
,  is  before  us.  We  have  a  comtoou  race  lo  ma  together,  and  small 
I  ii  to  (tim  who  reaches  flrai  iIk  goal,  that  othem  are  behind.  "  One 
wnd  1  give  yon,  that  fe  serve  and  assist,"  is  as  good  as  "  love  one 

begun  a  rf/M  volume  of  our  Book,  and  If  none  object,  trust  we  ^hall 
tfbctA.  However,  this  depends  upon  the  public,  uot  to  speaif  of  the 
M  of  health,  life,  iu:.  &e. 

aow  ant  own  printing  office  and  material  on  a  lartrc  scale,  we  can 
tlerH  tXis  year,  it  is  hoped,  to  satlsf;  our  desires,  which  hare  noi  yet 
.  ncblishlng  the  Review.    The  delay  in  otir  December  number  will 
iKiihcr  in  Ihe  scale  of  onr  future  puticlUBllly. 
I  a  variety  of  able  articles  on  mir  table,  awuting  their  time  for  pub- 
Ike  antfaors  will  receive  our  thanks  antl  be  palienL 
ved   in  due  season,  the  "  New  Orleann  Miscellany,"  edited  by  Dr. 
ind  endeavored  to  prepare  a  notice  for  this  number.    The  worK  has 
■hes  ma  ii  has  the  well  wiiibes  of  all. 
Son.  SolomoQ  Downi,  Hem.  U.  Johnson  and  Hon.  E.  LaSere,  accept 

"""""'"    ' "  "    IS  kind  favors  in  foiwarding  official  papers. 


—Page  M^  9)]i  line,  for  lecnlar  read  tereral. 
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CARVER^S 

IMPROVED  COTTOI  GINS 


ft.    KURKE   &   CO., 

.COTTON  FACTORS  AND  GENERAL  COMMISSION  MB 
CHANTS,  CHIEF  AGENTS  FOB  THE  SALE  OF 

E.  CARVER   8l   CO'S 
IMPROVED    COTTON    GINS 

THEY  HAVE  ON  HAND  A   LARGE  ASSORTMENT 
THE  USUAL  SIZES, 

No.    70   Sfagazine    street* 

OPPOSITE  THE  CANAL  BANK, 

AGEKTS: 

COBB  A  MANLOVE, Vi«tabu^  Miss. 

F.  B.  ERNEST, K*lchez,         do 

BROUQHTON  «  MURDOCK,      ...        -  Rodnej,         do 

T.  McCHNDALL, Bsyoo  Sws,  L». 

TITUS  &  CO^ MempW*,  Tena. 

HORTON  A  CLARK,        .....  MoUle,  Aim. 

ay/.MBT  A  CO^     .,...,.  Mootgomcfj,  do 


COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 


Art.  I— PUBUC  liNM  ACftCIBED  BT  TREATY,  ETC. 

moCEEDIXOS  BY  THfi  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  A8CES- 
IklSlSO  AND  ADJUDICATING  LAND  TITLES,  AND  CLAIMS  TO  LAND, 
WITHIN  THE  FORMER  POSSESSIONS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE  AND 
SPAUf,  SUBSEQUENT    TO    THEIR    OCCUPATION    BY   THE    UNITED  STATEi>. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  4n  each  district  was  required  to  con- 
vene for  business  on  or  before  tfa«^st  day  of  December,  1805,  at  their 
respective  oflces.  Each  Board,  or  a  majority  of  each,  when  duly 
organised,  was  authorized  and  empowered  to  hear  and  adjudicate, 
*^tnd  in  a  summary  manner  decide,  according  to  justice  and  equity, 
on  all  claims  filed  with  the  Recorder  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act:"  all  such  decisions,  when  finallv  made,  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  their  determination  thereon."  (18) 

The  Commissioners  of  the  respective  Boards  were  required  to  hold 
their  sessions  until  the  1st  of  March,  1806,  without  adjournment  for  a 
longer  period  than  three  davs;  and,  subsequemly,  ^^  until  they  shall 
hare  completed  the  business  of  their  appointment;"  and  to  transmit  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  full  reports  of  their  decision,  signed  by 
t  majoritv  of  the  Board,  and  designating  every  claim  confirmed  by 
them,  and  Uiose  rejected  or  disallowed ;  together  ''with  the  substanoc 
of  the  evidence  adduced  in  their  support,"  in  order  that  the  same 
ihoold  be  laid  before  Congress  at  their  next  ensuing  meeting. 

The  sizth  section  provided  for  the  employment  of  an  agent  on  the 
pan  of  the  United  States,  before  each  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  '^  iu- 
Testigating  and  opposing  all  claims  which  he  might  deem  fraudulent 
and  unfounded."  For  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  for  recording 
Spanish  and  French  grants,  deeds,  or  evidence  of  claim,  a  translator 
or  the  Bpanish  and  French  languages  was  also  attached  to  the  Record- 
ere  office.  (19) 

The  Board  for  the  District  of  Louisiana  appear  to  have  entered 
Erst  upon  the  duties  of  their  office.  This  Board,  as  first  organized, 
eoQsisted  of  Clement  B.  Penrose,  Recorder^  and  J.  C.  B.  Lucas  and 
Jas  L.  Donaldson,  Commissioners^  Thos.  F.  Riddick,  Clerk,  and  Wni. 
C  Caw,  Esq.,  Agmt  of  the  United  States.  Frederick  Bates  sub- 
seopently  succeeded  as  Commissioner. 

in  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  the  Board  for  the  Eastern  District,  as 

(1^)  Land  Law*  of  United  States— coinpilatio&  of  1887:  pp.  S90, 531. 
(19)  Lvd  Laws  of  Uaited  States,  p,  W. 
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first  organized,  consisted  of  P.   Grymes,   Recorder^  Joshua  Lewis 
and  John  B.  Robertson,  Coniviissiofiers. 

The  Western  Board,  as  first  or^nised,  consisted  of  Wm.  Garrard, 
liworder^  and  Levin  Wailes  and  Gideon  Fit«,  Commissioners;  Johi 
I'hompson  was  Clerk,  and  was  subsequently  succeeded  by  Lloyd  Poeej. 

Thus  organised,  the  respective  Boards  entered  upon  the  ardnoiu 
duties  of  their  several  ofllices,  which  they  contibued  to  perform  with 
great  fidelity  and  fissiduity  for  several  years,  during  which  they  were, 
from  time  to  time,  instructed  as  to  the  will  of  Congress  touching  soeh 
cases  as  were  suspended  in  their  final  decision. 

At  the  close  of  one  year,  the  Commissioners  reported  to  Congress 
that,  under  the  provisions  of  the^V^  and  second  sections  of  the  act  of 
March  3d,  1805,  a  large  number  of  meritorious  settlers  would  be  ex- 
eluded  from  the  benefits  to  which  they  seemed  entitled.  For  the 
relief  of  these,  a  ^  supplimtntary  acV^  was  passed  and  approved  April 
*2ist,  1806.  By  this  act  it  was  provided  that,  all  persons  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  or  the  heads  of  families,  who,  prior  to  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1800,  nad  commenced  an  actual  settlement,  and  who  had  con- 
tinued in  the  occupancy  and  cultivation  of  the  same  three  yearSy  or 
until  the  20th  of  Deceiiiber,  1803,  should  be  considered  olaimanti 
wit' in  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  as  such, 
should  be  entitled  to  the  confirmation  of  a  settlement  right  not  exceed- 
ing one  sauare  mile:  also,  that  any  person  who  had  remained  fourteen 
years  in  the  quiet  possession  and  occupancy  of  land  prior  to  the.20th 
of  December,'  1803,  ahhaugh  a  minor  at  the  time  of  settlement,  should 
be  entitled  to  a  settlement -right  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  or  any 
anaount  not  exceeding  one  mile  square. 

The  same  act  extended  the  time  for  filing  claims  until  the  1st  of 
Januarv,  1807;  and  for  the  convenience  of  claimants  remote  from  the 
Land  Office,  the  Recorders  were  authorized  to  appoint  deputies  for 
each  county,  who  should  receive  and  record  all  olaimB  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Recorder  himself  might  do.  (20) 

A.  D.  1807.  The  oUowing  year  an  act  of  Congress  made  provision  for 
the  relief  of  another  numerous  class  of  claimants,  by  the  passage  of  a 
law  entitled  '^  An  act  respecting  claims  to  land  in  the  Territories  of 
Orleans  and  Louisiana,"  approved  March  7th,  1807.  (21] 

The  first  section  of  this  act  repeals  so  much  of  the  former  act  as 
requires  the  original  claimants  of  a  grant,  concession,  or  order  of  sur- 
vey, to  have  been  the  head  of  a  family  or  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  second  section  declares  any  person,  and  ^e  legal  representatives 
of  any  person,  who,  on  the  20th  of  December.  1803,  waa,  and  had  b^n 
for  ten  years  successively,  in  possession  of  any  tract  of  land  not  ezeeed* 
ing  two  thousand  acres,  free  from  the  claim  of  other  persons,  shall  be 
confirmed  in  their  titles  to  the  same. 

The  fourth  section  confers  upon  the  Commissioners  "/t///  potcers  to 
decide,  within  their  respective  districts,  upon  all  claims  to  iana  derived 
in  conformity  with  the  laws,  established  usages  and  customs  (^  the 
French  and  Spanish  governments, "  in  favor  of  persona  who,  on  the 

(dO)  Xand  Lawtof  United  States— edition  of  I8S7:  p. 689  to  536. 
(21)  Land  Laws  of  United  States,  p.  548. 
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itA  oj  Deceniber^  1803,  were  inhabitants  of  Lomsiana;  provided  the 
um  does  not  inelade  anj  lead  mine  or  salt  spring. 
The  time  for  the  presentation  of  claims  was  also  extended  in  both 
nritories,  mntilJuIj  1st,  1808.  (22) 

rhe  Jtz^  section  requires  the  Commissioners  to  moke  out  and  trana- 
1 1#  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  to  the  Surveyor  General,  a 
I  and  colnplete  transcript  of  \}it\x:  Jitud  decisions  made  in  favor  of 
imaats,  each  of  whom  should  hQ  furnished  with  a  certificate^ 
raring  him  to  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  tract  of  land  therein 
(ignated. 

The  eighth  section  required  the  Commissioners  to  prepare  and  re- 
1  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  list  of  all  claims  which 
d  not  been  confirmed  by  them;  together  with  their  opinion  on  them 
rcraily,  and  arranged  under  t/iree  classes,  viz: 
Ist  Those  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  ou^^^  to  be  confirmed 
der  the  provisions  of  the  several  acts  of  Congress. 
2d.  ThMe  which,  although  not  embraced  in  said  acts,  augJu,  never- 
elesa,  to  be  confirmed^  in  conformity  with  ^  the  laws,  usages  and  cus- 
B8  oi  the  Spanish  government" 

3d.  Those  which  are  embraced  in  neitlier  of  said  acts,  and  ougftt 
twbe  eonfirmed,  conformably  to  the  laws,  usages  and  customs  of  the 
wnidi  govemment. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  notice  some  of  the  general  laws, 
aces  and  customs  of  the  Spanish  government  in  Louisiana  relative 
&e  appropriation  of  the  royal  domain  to  private  uses. 
la  tha  respect  the  policy  of  the  royal  government  was  kind  and 
niefioent,  even  to  liberality ;  and  this  policy  was  extended  to  every 
sserving  immigrant,  whether  from  the  mother  country  or  from  foreign 
Uions,  who  were  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the. Spanish  Crown, 
iflaeneed  by  this  benevolent  policy,  the  royal  domain  was  reserved 
f  the  encouragement  of  emigration,  agriculture,  the  arts  and  manu- 
ctnres.  Immigrants,  who,  in  this  way  could  add  to  the  pojpulaticn, 
ealth  and  resources  of  a  new,  fertile,  and  almost  uninhabited  pro- 
see,  were  sure  to  receive  liberal  grants  and  concessions  of  land,  at 
«rste  of  eight  hundred  arpents  for  the  head  of  a  family,  half  as  much 
r  his  wife,  and  in  proporti  jn  to  every  child  or  slave  capable  of  labor. 
The  amount  of  laud  granted  or  conceded  to  a  settler,  always  preserved 
relative  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  in  his  family,  or  to  his 
esDS  for  eonducting  an  agricultural  or  manu^Mturing  establishment, 
eb  as  mills,  factories  or  public  improvements. 
The  whole  policy  of  the  Spanish  government  in  Louisiana  and  West 
lorida  was  in  favor  of  small  grants  and  strictly  averse  to  large  ones. 
bis  policy  was  rigidlv  enforced  as  early  as  1770,  when  Governor 
Reilly,  under  a  royal  order,  issued  his  proclamation  making  known 
«  will  of  the  King,  by  a  full  enumeration  of  the  regulations  which 
ere  to  be  observed  in  all  grants  of  land  in  the  province.  (23) 

1.  Gratuitous  concessions  for  cultivation  and  pasturage. 

2.  In  consideration  of  public  services. 

3.  In  consideration  of  a  tax  paid  the  government  upon  such  body  of 
-•^  --  —■_■■■- 

(S)  Land  Laws  of  United  Sates,  p,  5i7. 

(23>  Amencan  Bute  Papers -^PiUfUc  Lands^-Yol  4,  p,  B'l. 
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lands  as  the  indlvidasl  might  desire  and  purchaat  at  pabEc  uk  at 
•artam  rate  per  arpent. 

Concessions  eonrejed  no  complete  title ;  hut  eertain  oonditions  f 
filled  within  three  years  after  the  concession,  cDtltled  the  holder  t 
patent — tituhenformo — from  the  goremmeDi 

Applications  for  large  grants  were  always  reftsei,  as  was  the  c 
in  the  year  1800,  when  Son  Ilamon  Loves  j  Angulo,  the  Intendin 
Louisiana,  lefosed  a  large  grant  to  Henry  Perouz,  oomniandaDt 
New  Madrid,  npen  hn  petition,  mffned  abo  by  many  indiridiuli 
his  district.  The  Intendant,  u&willmg  to  countenance  a  "an^ohi 
in  the  public  lands,"  refused  a  grant  which  would  be  "hurtnil  to  i 
people,  who  would  thereby  be  compelled  to  buy  of  him  tiiat  wi 
they  were  free  tir obtain  of  him  gratuitously;"  and  he  declared  tht 
never  was  the  intention  of  the  King  ''to  dispose  of  ifae  lands  in  s 
large  quantities,  and  under  such  circumstances^"  as  was  fully 
down  in  the  regulations  pwblished  by  Morales  mi  the  ITth  of  J 

1799. 

The  Intendant  further  alleges,  that  it  would  be  improper j  '^beci 
it  would  not  be  j,ust;  that  for  a  small eonnderationj  one  or  mere  sp 
lators  shouM  make  themselrcs  masters  of  a  great  extent  of  lano 
the  prejudice  of  others  coming  to  settle;  and  who^  consequei 
would  find  thcmseWes  driven  to  purcluise  those  lands,  which  ' 
might  otherwise  have  obtained //-eg  ofexpen$e"  (24) 

Again,  it  is  declared  that,  "under  the  SpamiiBh  gBvcmment  the 
tendont  nimself  could  not  have  made  a  grant  contrary  to  law^  i 
would  be  disregarded." 

To  obtain  a  grant,  the  appficant  for  lands  filed  his  petitioi 

reqnete,  prepared  in  doe  form,  in  the  ii^&te  of  the  Commandant  o: 

District  in  which  the  land  is  situated.     The  reqvete  sets  forth 

extent,  situation  and  boondaries  of  the  tract  desired,  and  the  pun 

to  which  it  is  to  be  appropriated,  together  with  conditions  of  forfei 

the  extent  of  improvement  or  culture  promised  within  three  years, 

The  Comisiandaut,  approving  the  object  and  extent  ai  the  petition 

seeing  no  reason  why  the  concession  should  not  be  made,  procure* 

cvtificote  of  the  Surveyor  General,  showing  that  the  land  is  vi 

and  coiifiictcd  with  that  of  no  other  person,  with  a  reoomonendati 

the  petitioner  to  the  consideration  and  bounty  of  the  Govemor- 

eral,  as  one  well  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  prov 

The  Governor-General  and  the  Intendant  entered  upon  the  pel 

their  assent  to  the  concession,  with  an  order  of  survey  to  the  Sun 

General,  who  caused  a  survey  and  plat  of  the  same  to  be  made 

attached  thereto.     This  completed  the  ^'concessions"  which  8erv< 

a  title,  7iot  transferaJble^  until  the  expiration  of  three  years ;  a1 

expiration  of  which  period,  the  holder  or  claimant,  by  addi 

evidence  that  he  has  comj^ied  with  all  the  conditions  obligatoi 

him,  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  government  the  tituh  en  form 

patent.    This  completes  the  grant,  and  vests  a  title  in  the  gra 

Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  procedure  in  the  appropriation  ol 

King's  domain  to  actual  settlers. 

Meantime  the  Boards  of  Commissioners,  having  been  cloael^ 

i^)  Amcficaii  6taie  Papers—JP^Mie  LonUU— 'V^  W-^- 
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S^tged  in  the  duties  of  their  office  for  more  than  three  jeors,  began  to 
^^plete  their  reports  of  confirmations  under  the  provisions  of  the 
cereral  acts  already  recited. 

The  first  monthly  report  was  from  the  Board  at  St.  Louis,  dated 
December  1803,  and  comprising  o/z^  katulrcd  a/ui  ^c/t  confirmations, 
ferwhick  certificates  had  been  issued  to  the  proper  claimants.  Similar 
monthly  reports  were  made  coni^ecutivelj'  until  the  20th  of  January, 
IS  12,  when  the  aggregate  number  of  confirmations,  upon  which  cer- 
tificates had  been  issued,  was  thittecu  handfctl  and  forty- two:  pertain- 
ing chiefly  to  the  districts  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Chai'lei?,  St  Genevieve, 
5ew  Madrid  and  Cape  Girardeau.   (2(?) 

Besides  claims  confirmed,  this  Board  transmitted  by  the  hand.s  of 
the  Reeorder,  C.  B.  Penrose,  a  complete  report  for  the  General  Land 
Office,  containing  an  elaborate  schedule,  comprising  no  less  than  tito 
thousand  unconfirmed  and  rejected  claims,  arranged  into  forty-nine 
classea  Amonir  these  were  a  large  number  of  claims,  which,  in  the 
epinion  of  the  Board,  ou^JU  }wt  to  be  cofi/irmed,  on  account  of  the 
taifU  of  fraud  aiul  corraptioA^  with  which  they  weae  deeflt 
IXBUSD.   (26) 

The  elums  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  Qu^ld  to  be  oQnflrmed^ 
were  arranged  under  the  following  cla^ss,  viz : 

1.  Those  drrived  from  bona  fide  French  or  Spanish  orders  of  sur- 
rej,  or  concessions,  bearing  date  on  and  after  tk".  \sit  of  OdLobcr.  1800., 
A.  D.,  for  a  quantity  exceeding  ei^ht  hundred  arpcnla.  but  not  exceed- 
ing one  league  square ;  and  which  had  been  either  inhabited  or  cuhi- 
vited  prior  to  December  20th,  1803,  in  eonf^^rmity  with  the  terms 
expressed  in  said  concession,  yis :  for  objects  of  pubuc  utility,  such  as 
the  erection  of  mills,  bridges,  or  manufactories. 

2.  Those  derived  as  above,  not  cxc^'cding  eight  Imndrerl  ar/x'nfs^ 
(v  serrices  rendered  the  governmcut,  or  for  works  of  public  utility, 
vherein  the  conditions  of  the  concession  Iiave  been  fulfilled. 

3.  Those  cf  similar  character,  and  not  exceeding  eight  hundred 
trpents  to  persons  who  have  received  no  other  grant,  and  which  have 
ccTer  been  declared  fraudulent  by  any  former  Board. 

4.  Those  that  have  been  either  cultivated  or  inhabited  prior  to  20tk 
December,  1803,  tcitJioiU  pcnnission. 

5.  Those  for  toicas  and  villages^  common  fit  hh  or  comnwtks^  whether 
recorded  or  not 

These,  and  claims  pertaining  to  ether  claFses,  were  ^ubiuitled  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress  for  such  legislation  as  might  be  deemed 
expedient 

Lnder  provisions  made  by  law,  the  Board  at  ?t.  Louis,  throu;^ h 
Frederick  Bates,  Beoordcr,  made  its finrd  rr^jrt  of  confirmations  f>r 
the  Missouri  Territory,  on  the  2d  of  February,  IS  10.  This  rcp^irt 
CT-mprised  eight  hmulrtd  confirmations  under  the  provisions  of  an  att 
cf  Congress  approved  June  13th,  1812:  vA^i-t.four  Jiuruhrtt  a/vl  t  igh\if 
<*~cfirmation6  and  opinions  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Aj'i  il 
i.:th.  1814;  ^27)  also,  confirmations  and  opinions  relative  to  Het'll*^- 
rotnt  rights  in  virtue  of  the  several  acts  of  Congress,  fmni  June  Ki:h, 

25    Amirrican  Stale  Papcn» — Public  Lunac—Vul.  'J.  p.  .V.:i  ii.  dV'-l 
\'ibi  Idem — Vi)l.  2,  p.  3bl>  lo  jtiii.    St*e  s-chtLulc  ii.  utuiiL 
•..•7j  Itiein,  pp-  ^J09,  oil. 
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1012,  until  April  12th,  1814,  oompririn^ /birr  hundred  andfortfftc 
cofTfirmatwns,  and  fbvr  hundred  and  ninetr  refections,  (W) 

The  Boards  of  Commissioners  for  the  Sastem  and  Western  Db- 
tricts  of  the  Territory  of  (Means,  had  been  enplojed  in  like  mtimcr 
in  their  respectlye  duties;  the  result  of  th^  labors  were  reported  soon 
afterward. 

The  first  monthly  report  ofclaim.%  confirmed  bj  the  Western  Botrd, 
was  dated  in  ]>KMrraber  18 11,  and  comprised  twenty-ire  eonfrmatioiiB, 
Ibr  which  certificates  had  been  ismcd.  Consecvtire  monAIj  reports 
from  the  same  Board  were  made  until  Pecember  1812,  when  the 
whole  number  of  confirmations  on  wliich  certiioates  had  been  issued, 
was  two  tJkOusand  one  Itundreil  and  forty-ciglit,  8ubaea«en€  reports 
augmented  the  entire  number  up  to  June  1815,  to  two  tnmaandVvco 
hundred  and  stvenSy-eight.  (29)  On  the  30th  of  Decensber  of  the 
same  year,  the  Western  Board  again  reported  an  additional  Utt  of 
confirmations  under  the  prorisiona  of  the  sereral  acts  of  Congress, 
comprising  no  less  than  txcdve  hundred  and  eigJU^hrec  claims  co»- 
firmed^  for  which  certificates  had  been  isaued.  Thus,  the  entire  num- 
ber of  claims  confirmed  by  this  Board  up  to  the  jrear  1816,  when  the 
Oonunisstoners-  were  succeeded  in  their  duties  by  the  Kogisters  ani 
Recciyeas  of  the  respective  Land  Ottses^  was  Aree  t/imisand  Jitv 
kvndred  anrl  fif/y^ffht.  (30) 

The  Eastern  Boaarl  in  the  m^ntime  had  been  delinquent  in  making 
regular  and  properly  arranged  reports;  yet,  the*  iotperfett  reports 
received  up  t9  January  1812,  as  submitted  to  Congress,  indicated  the 
adjudication  of  eJkvcn  hundred  and  dgAiyfive  claims  Schick  irprr 
confirmed^  and  for  which  certificates  had  been  issved ;  besides  tuo 
hundred  and  sixty  ciainis  rejected  by  the  Board.  (31)  The  suhee- 
auent  reports  from  tbia  Board  were  not  duly  leceiyed  by  the  Treasury 
ilopmtnaent;  when  the  Coramissiooers  were  superseded  by  theRegiB- 
ter  and  Keceiyerin  1816. 

The  report  at  the  Register,  Samuel  H.  Harper,  made  Noyember 
20,  r816,  contained  such  an  unusual  and  improbable  number  of  con- 
irmotions,  that  the  suspicions  of  the  Department  were  awakened  io 
the  ezi^nce  of  an  eztensiye  scheme  of  fraud  and  allusion,  which 
required  the  interpositiovi  of  Congress;  It  became  apparent,  that 
many  fraudulent  claims  had  been  allowed  and  confirmed^  not  only  bj 
the  officers  at  New  Orleanss  but  also  by  those  at  Ch)elofusas:  that  an 
bnpropor  and  suspicious  indulgence  had  been  eatended  by  theoflksefs 
«f  the:^  Land  Offices,  to  the  admission  ef  fraudulent  clainH,  which, 
subsequently,  required  tlie  interpositiovi  of  a  change  of  men. 

The  confinnations  of  claims  suspected  of  fraud  were  suspended  bj 
the  goyemment  until  proper  inquiry  should  be  instituted  as  to  thie 
alleged  fraud  and  collusion.  At  length,  Congress  proceeded  to  ratify 
all  the  confirmations  of  the  Land  Officers  at  New  Orieans,  so  &r  as 
to  sanction  a  qtcit-claim^  on  the  part  of  the  United  Statea,  to  the  lands 
thus  awarded  by  the  offices  respectiyely. 

For  thia  purpose,  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  1820,  an  act  of  Congress  was 

American  State  Fnpen— Public  Lands^Yol,  2,  p.  993-5. 
Idem— Vol.  2,  p.  708  to  735. 
Idem-^Voi.  3»  p.  151  to  220. 
Idem^Vol.  2,  p.  Sdl  to  367. 


fwmni  MKVt  iOQWiw  n  iwutt,  axa  lif 

MMf  ittOkd  « Am  Adt  iODplMMiliiT  to  tlie  sevwd  asto  iir  Ai 
•itaitoiBai  rf  haiid  <lai«i  in  to  gfaita  of  Lodmaa.  (»2) 

nt/nir  neliQD  ntifittd  rnd  oonilniied  all  the  knd  diiais  vithin 
Iht  iMlm  Dfatibt  M  dewuribed  bj  tlie  B^gisler  and  BooeiTor  of 
ttid  DiilrieL  m  tbdr  rmrt  to  the  GommiMioner  of  the  Gknenl 
Lnd  (Mbe,  bearing  deie  KoTember  20th,  1816,  and  which  are  therein 
TMM— ndefl  tott  eonlrmation,  but'on/y  aa  against  anj  eliiini  on  the 
part  of  the  United  Btafeea. 

lhe«eptM<  eaetjon  extended  the  time  prenooily  preaeribcd  for  fling 
daini,fkemJFnl7litjtoDeoember31at,1880.  (33) 

Far  aerorai  jaara  the  aame  system  of  fraad  and  ooUnsion  eontinned 
k  the  leaifoetwe  oftoes.  The  first  report,  made  by- the  Register  at 
lev  Orienna^  under  the  provisions  of  the  aet  of  May  1 1th,  18M,  and 
li^  Jaanaiy  Ist^  1821,  tended  strongly  to  eonfirm  snspieiona  here* 
tofem  asmkened,  aa  to  an  extensive  scheme  of  fraud,  which  had  been 
fat  in  epentioft  thnmffh  these  Land  Offioes,  and  which  had  reaolted 
a  Ae  eosiniation  of  a  laroe  nnmber  of  fiustitioos  and  fraadalent 
duma  Kor  were  these  frandi  tolerated  abne  in  the  Eastern  Dirtrict 
As  Benaterof  the  Western  DiBtrmtin  a  most  anaoooontable  manner 
urieslMto  make  pnqper  retams  to  the  Oeneral  Land  Ofiee  for  aev- 
«M  jeani  nntU  in  the  year  1822,  he  was  snperseded  in  his  ofioe  by 
TahraM  Kin|^  Bsq.,  who  was  instmoted  to  examine  and  inveeligate 
AisUnw  premnsly  filed  with  the  Begirter,  and  to  report  thef  aame 
Misilj  aa  mraelieablei  with  his  o^bion  upon  them  severally,  in  order 
Alt  tM  pobue  anrvm  might  not  incur  farther  dekya. 

On  tlia  Bolgeel  Mr.  Graham,  Oommissioner  of  the  General  Land 
(Mks^  in  Ua  nqpert  for  the  use  of  Congress,  dated  December  i7th, 
im,  eherrea:  '^II  ia  believed  that  the  reports  of  the  Land  Officers 
at  Hew  Ofleaa%  dated  November  20th,  1816,  and  January  etfa,  18x1, 
lad  that  of  the  Begister  of  the  Land  Office  north  of  Bed  Biver, 
diled  Jaanary  Ist^  1821,  include  and  recommend  for  confirmatioft 
may  fcawJnJent  daims,  and  claims  not  entitled  to  coajfirmation, 
titboudi  BOOM  dmms  have  been  confirmed  on  their  renorts. — Some  of 
the  daima  contained  in  the  reports^f  the  Begister  at  New  Orleana,  I 
iiiilsiBlanil  have  been  admitted  to  be  fraudulent,"  d&c.  '^From  infor- 
nilioa  leemTcd  at  tUs  office,  there  Lb  reason  to  believe  that  many 
aiaibr  and  tqmify  unfounded  clMms  have  been  filed  with  the  Bens- 
tcr  at  Opdovsaa,  whose  report,  as  required  by  the  act  of  1820,  has 
lot  vat  been  retomed."  (34) 

■oantiwo  aeon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  soon  after  the  appoint- 
aent  of  Sanrael  H.  Harper  as  Begister  at  New  Orleans,  fraudulent 
daima  began  to  appear ;  from  which  time  the^  continued  to  mulU|dy 
ipen  the  files  of  the  difierent  offices,  as  cliams  held  by  numerous 
usigneea,  among  whom  were  some  prominent  inhabitants  of  Louis- 
itaa  and  the  Missouri  Territory.  Yet  none  of  these  secured  for 
theauelves  a  greater  notoriety  as  holders  of  fraudulent  land  claims 
than  James  Sowie,  a  man  of  courage  and  daring.     Mauy  of  these 


(32)  American  Scste  Paper»— Pu^/iV;  Zjands^Voi.  3,  p.  506. 

(33)  See  Land  Laws  of  the  United  State:*— Edition  ot  18"^:  p.  77d  to  730. 
(U)  AFBfri^"  Smte  Papers— Pw^ic  Lan<h^Yol  4,  p.  3  to  C. 
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dttiiuL  in  one  fbrm  or  mother,  were  urgently  presMd  vpoa  the  ittdh 
tion  of  Gosgrees  and  of  the  Land  Offieei  aotutf  under  the  prcyfimi 
of  varionB  laws  enacted  to  meet  the  di^ernty  of  oases. 

For  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  nu meroos  snsniciovs  land  dahau  of 
this  kind,  purporting  to  be  derived  fix)m  the  Spanish  goremment, 
within  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  the  olaimauts,  by  acts  of  CongresB 
passed  May  26th;  1824,  and  May  22d,  1826,  were  authorised  to  insti- 
tute judicial  proceedings  in  the  Federal  Court  of  the  Territorj,  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  claims.  But  such  was  the  influence  and  asmr 
ance  with  which  the  claims  were  subsequently  urged  through  the  Govt, 
that  the  origin  and  genuineness  of  the  documents  by  which  they  were 
sustained,  were  not  permitted  to  be  investigated  or  qucsticmed ;  and.  a 
a  matter  of  course,  Uie  claims  were  confirmed  by  tho  Court  upon  facti- 
tious documents  and  fraudulent  testimony. 

Yet  these  daims,  confirmed  as  well  as  unconfirmed,  were,  by  hun- 
dreds, placed  in  the  hands  of  agents  both  in  Natehes  and  odier  parts 
of  Mississippi,  in  order  to  be  sold  or  hypothecated  as  valuable  land 
script,  upon  which  large  sums  of  money  were  procured  to  advance 
other  schemes  of  speculation.  Nor  was  there  wanting  in  the  city  oj 
Natchea.  from  1821  to  18S0,  men  who  claimed  a  residence  there,  deeply 
interested  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  these  spurious  claims,  if  thq 
were  not  concerned  in  the  aiding  and  abetting  of  those  who  fabricated 
them.  Men  of  deep  thought  and  great  leffal  attainments  were  iQ» 
pected  of  being  jointly  interested  in  the  sale  and  confirmation  of  tbc 
same  by  the  constituted  authorities. 

These  spurious  documents,  as  prepared,  gave  factitious  evidenceji  ol 
age  and  use  far  more  ancient  than  the  date  and  manufacture  of  the 
paper  upon  which  they  were  written ;  and  many  of  those,  finally  con- 
firmed, covered  lands  and  secured  titles  to  some  of  the  finest  estates  ii 
the  former  parishes  of  Opelousas  and  Attakspas;  and  certain  it  ')» 
that  there  are  now  residing  in  Natchez  and  its  vicinity,  wealthy  pro 
prictors  of  splendid  sugar  estates  upon  the  Teche,  Terrebono  and 
Caillou  bayous,  secured  by  means  of  these  claims. 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  a  numerous  clai<s  of  claims  which  an 
known  by  the  general  appellation  of  Boirit  claimx^  and  whose  intrin 
bic  merits  are  known  to  but  few. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  Decern 
bor  1 829,  communicated  to  Congress  a  report  from  the  Commissione 
of  the  General  Laud  Ofllce  relative  to  the  extensive  frauds  practisec 
in  the  Federal  Court  of  the  Arkansas  Territory.  To  investigate  th 
.same.  Col.  Isaac  T.  Preston.  Register  at  New  Orleans,  *^a  man  pot 
sessinff  in  an  eminent  degree  the  (qualifications  necessary  for  such  a 
investigation,"  had  been  sent  to  Little  Kock  for  the  purpose  of  cxan 
ining  the  original  documents  or  Spanish  title-papers  upon  which  a  larg 
number  of  claims  had  been  eonfirmed  to  the  holders.  By  comparin, 
these  documents  with  those  from  New  Orleans,  ^^  which  were  knotcfit 
hf.  ;j:enuine,"  Col.  Preston  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  that  exton^v 
frauds  had  been  successfully  practised  in  this  case. 

^  The  result  of  his  investigations  showed  that  one  hundrcrl  am 
seventeen  claims  covering  60,000  acres  of  land,  had  been  confirmed  b; 
the  Court  between  the  I9ih  and  '^4tYi  oi  I>^m\s^t  V%n  \  and  tha 
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I  eorering  20.000  acres,  wore  still  pending:  also,  tliat  one 
<d  eighty-eight  cfaims  li&d  been  witidrawn  and  struck  from 
lk»l)M  of  Ibe  docket,  because  the  holders  liad  not  given  seeurity  for 
iti«awu:"  and  the  Commissioner  declares  there  esixts  no  dociht  but 
'■hit  llie  whole  of  tboae  chima  are  founded  on  foigvd  ccidencci  of  titie. 
It  farther  appeared  that  under  an  order  of  Court  made  on  the  9th  of 
"  '  ber,  18'^3,  the  original jmpars.  on  which  these  olnima  were  foand- 
1  heen  withdrawn  from  the  files  of  the  Court,  with  the  exception 
n  Ji/t,j<^g/,t  cases.  (35) 
C  Comniinloner  further  atatee,  that  application  had  been  made  to 
hnend  Land  Office  for  patents  on  the  entries  made  ut  Litlla 
id  Batesville,  for  Hght?j-four  of  the  claims  confirmed  bj  tho 
''For  the  first  six  cases  of  entries  made  at  Batesville,  patents 
jtiesned:  but  as  the  number  of  applications  for  patents  increased, 
ml  as  the  patents  were  required  to  be  issued  to  assignees,  and  as  a 
i»m]iartaoii  of  the  assignments  with  each  other  made  it  evident  that 
tkej  had  all  been  vianufactureil  bj  the  same  individuals,"  the  Com- 
niiaioner  determined  to  withhold  the  ''patents  for  the  remainder  of 
cli«  claims,  fully  satii^fied  that  gross  frauds  bad  been  committed  Qpoa 
ib»  Court "  "  Two  of  the  claims  for  which  patents  were  issued,  were 
iini|SMtionahly  founded  on  fraudulent  evidences  of  title,"  and  to  pre- 
test fiirther  entries  of  the  same  kind,  the  Registers  at  Little  Rock 
ud  Batesville  were  instructed  to  permit  nofiirtltcr  entries,  under  the 
iiNtuons  of  the  Court,  until  the  pleasure  of  Congress  should  have 
bwB  woertained  on  the  subject ;  and  in  the  meantime  measures  were 
ilflitotcd  to  procure  a  revision  and  reversal  of  the  decisions    (36) 

The  claims  above  referred  to  were  known  as  the  "Bowie  Claims," 
«d  comprised  "upwards  of  60.000  acres  of  floating  rights  to  location 
^  the  best  unappropriated  lands  in  ihc  Terrilory,  in  any  quantity 
"*er  80  acres,  it  having  been  proven  and  decreed  Ihat  the  lands,  in 
my  sue,  ooaceded  by  the  Spanish  government  had  been  appropri- 
Utdby  the  United  States."  (37) 

Tba  Dumber  of  Bowie  vlaimx  filed  in  the  Court  was  no  less  than 
"»!  himdred  atul  seventeen.,  \i)nc]x  hud  been  confirmed.  This  whole 
mbcr  vu  filed  in  November  1827,  and  iu  less  than  one  month  were 
>U  tonfirmed  by  Judges  Trimble  and  Johnson,  in  the  absence  of  one 
rf  the  members,  notwithstanding  the  application  made  by  the  Attor- 
VfttUtt  United  Stat«s  "  for  lime  to  investigate  the  claims,  and  to 
pmm  testimony  for  resisting  the  claims  successful ly. "  The  testi- 
7  niKm  which  ail  these  claims  were  adjudicated,  was  solely  that  of 
K  neborard,  David  Devore  and  Samuel  Masters,  substantially  the 

e  hunilral  aiul  taeniijfoar  cicses.   (33) 
»  irderB  of  survey  upon  which  these  claims  were  allowed,  pur- 
1  tohftve  been  signed  by  Gofemors  Miroand  Qayoso,  whose  sig- 
'b  e»ery  instance  had  been  coii>it.--fnteil,  and  but  imperfeclTj 


I 


•  signature  of  Gayoso  w 


1  evident  conntcrfeit  and  but  poorly 
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executed,  for  he  always  signed  his  name  in  a  smooth,  flowing  hand,  i* 
extenso^  "Manuel  (injoso,  de  Lernos."  That  of  Miro,  who  ffeDenSf 
signed  his  name  Estevan  Miro,  was  count-erfeited  solely  by  ue  use  of 
the  four  letters,  '^Miro,"  in  a  miserable  hand. 

A  close  examination  of  these  documents  convinced  Colonel  Prestmi 
that  they  all  were  written  by  two,  and  not  exceeding  four  hands ;  two 
in  drafting  and  two  in  signing;  and  although  the  rcquetcs  purported 
to  be  the  petitions  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  persons,  written 
and  signed  by  themselves  at  various  times  during  fft^n  yean^  the; 
all  appear  to  have  written  good  Juinds^  and  to  have  signed  their  names 
ijCcU^  although,  according  to  the  witness  Heberard,  they  were  gencrsUy 
hunters  and  trappers  in  Upper  Louisiana,  where,  it  is  notorious,  diat 
brfore  tJte  c/iange  of  government  few  or  none  of  the  people  about  the 
'*lPosts"  of  Arkansas  and  Washita,  excepting  the  public  officers,  coall 
write  their  names. 

'"The  reqnetes  evince  but  little  care  or  clFort  in  the  writer  to  imitate 
the  Spanish  idiom  or  cliaraoter  of  writing,  although  purporting  to  luTe 
been  written  by  so  many  Spaniards — the  character  of  the  writing 
being  evidently  American. " 

Among  the  evidences  that  these  requet^s  were  the  productions  of 
only  one  or  two  persons,  Col.  Preston  adduces  the  uniformity  in  the 
erroneous  orthography  which  pervades  tlie  whole;  such  as  ticra  for 
tierra,  ordiniarui  for  ordinaria,  prqfondidcul  for  profiindidad,  cartoM 
f3r  catorce,  do5e  for  doce,  tre^e  for  treoe,  dies  for  diei,  marso  for  manOf 
estable^r  for  establecer,  ciendo  for  siendo,  &c.  One  of  these  hands 
invariably  writes  the  Surveyor  C^eneraVs  name  Laveietf  Trudi^  in- 
stead of  liaveau  Trudeau,  and  OiHans  for  Orleans. 

Whereas  Col.  Preston  declares  that  he  has  never  seen  a  genuine 
order  of  a  Spanish  Governor  that  contained  an  erroneons  ^cord  or 
latter — for  aU  such  errors,  if  any  existed,  were  corrected  by  the  clerk 
before  signing. 

The  appearance  of  such  numbers  of  fraudulent  claims,  requiring  loca- 
tion before  the  public  surveys  could  proceed,  greatly  impeded  the  regu- 
lar surveys  of  the  public  lands  within  the  State  of  Louisiana.  To 
such  an  alarming  extent  had  these  forged  evidences  of  title  been  filed 
in  the  several  offices,  that  the  Surveyor  General  was  instructed  to  re- 
oeiwe  for  record  no  private  claim  or  survey  '^  which  included  lands 
claimed  by  virtue  of  written  evidence  of  title,  emanating  from  the 
Spanish  government,  and  confirmed  by  Congress,  where  there  teas 
good  reason  to  believe  that  such  tcritten  evidence  cf  title  had  been 
forged;  and  in  the  meantime  to  proceed  with  the  public  surveys 
regardkss  of  any  such  alleged  claim.  (39) 

It  would  extend  the  limits  of  this  article  beyond  our  design,  to 
attempt  a  detail  of  all  the  subseauent  legislation  of  Congress,  until 
the  final  disposition  of  all  the  claims  which  were  reported  to  that 
body  for  their  action.  Suffice  to  say,  that  after  the  Boards  of  Com- 
missioners had  retired  from  the  duties  assigned  them.  Congress  was 
the  last  resort  where  claimants  continued  to  urge  their  claims  for 
allowance  for  more  than  twenty  years  longer,  in  no  wise  deterred  bv 

(39)  See  American  Suae  Papers— /HiA^  Lands^Yol  5,  p  336. 
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tho  grxnuiJlesB  cluinctor  of  their  tilbs,  or  tlie  prcpostorotu  natnro  of 
llicir  claims. 

Tin  whole  system  of  ^titious  nad  frauiliileTit  eoncesBions  and  anp- 
fMi^iu  gnuts  which  throiig«<I  the  records  of  tho  Uoords  of  Com- 
atBionen  and  embnrrasecd  their  dcIibenLttons  tjt  more  than  tea 
TtiMLBecma  tb  have  had  its  origin  in  sn  ciqiression  whJuh  appears  to 
Bitt  been  unnecessarily,  and  m  ail  probability,  without  any  such 
4edgn  on  Uie  part  of  tho  Sp-tnUh  King,  iusortcd  in  tho  onier  of  de- 
Enry,  dated  October  15,  IdOi.  This  order  issued  to  the  Intendaiil 
of  Uiaiaiano,  instructed  hioi  to  deliver  the  province  to  Oen.  Viotor, 
•r  any  olbcT  officer  duly  authoriicd  to  receive  tho  same.  {40)  In  the 
onifr  Ute  King  eipressoa  hi.4  Iioimi  that  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana 
■31  ^eontluue.  nnu  be  protected  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  their 
pnprrty ;  and  r/uit  nil  grants,  of  whatc\-or  denomination,  made  by  his 
lionrnon.  may  be  confirmed,  (illlioitgk  vnt  nnfirmeit  by  Imnxif." 
Ae  Iittondant  in  his  proclamation  issued  from  New  Orleans,  May 
l^  1803,  annooncing  tl>c  orders  of  his  Majesty,  took  speoial  caro 
■Ot  to  omit  this  benevolent  c.tpeetation  of  his  fcvcreign,  by  reiterating 
t[ir  whole  tenor  of  the  order.  Hence,  on  this  snbject,  he  informs  the 
pMpIc  '^thnt  his  Catholic  Muje.sty  hopes  that  the  inhabitants  shall.  W 
uiintained  and  protected  in  tJie  peaceful  po^sesflon  of  their  property ; 
wil  that  '(//  grants  and  pmperty  of  whatever  dejcriplion,  derived 
&oa  his  Gorrrnor*,  in  the  provinces.  shaU  be  confirmed,  aUliotigh  not 
(MifniKii  by  kims'^f'"  (41) 

This  suggested  tho  plan  of  grants,  ad  libitum,  and  without  regsrcl 
to  uy  BBBMion  of  tho  King  or  his  authorised  representative,  the  In- 
tcnlint,  cither  as  to  the  extent  or  natwre  of  the  Claima. 

After  the  annrxation  of  the  Florida  parishes  to  the  State  of  Louis- 
iiu  in  1S12,  tho  land  claims  in  this  district  were  submitted  to  tho 
»mt  kind  of  adjudication  which  had  been  adopted  for  the  Natchez 
<li^ct  and  the  Illinois  country.  The  first  proviaion  made  by  Con- 
grnsfor  this  purpose  was,  the  act  approved  April  '25th,  1812,  entitled 
"An  Act  for  asccrtniiiiiig  the  titles  and  claims  to  lands  in  that  part  of 
Laoiiiuia,  which  lies  coat  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  bland  of 
Sew  Orleans  "  {4Z) 

The  Jirat  section  provided  for  the  organization  of  two  Land  Dis- 
tricts in  tliat  part  of  West  Florida  south  of  lat.  31  °,  and  belncen 
th*  Pordido  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  first  district  comprised  all 
that  portion  wost  of  Pearl  river;  the  second,  alt  that  portion  east  of 
thatrirer.  In  each  of  these  districts  was  appointed  a  "Recorder  of 
Wd  Titles"  and  one  Commissioner  of  Claims  The  Recorder  was 
lo  receive  and  record  the  titles  and  claiin.s  to  lands  in  their  respective 
diitricti:  after  which,  the  Commissioner  and  the  Recorder  jointly 
■n  aathoriud  and  ro<iuired  to  examine  and  adjudicate  all  land 
te  virtoc  of  any  ctim2>lftt  French,  British  flr  Spanish  grant,  or 
indeiKf  of  claim. 
dght/i  section  authorized  and  required  the  Commissioner  of 

icui  State  Panera — PvblU  Cands — Vol.  S,  p.  374,  co\.  %. 

p.  075,  col  2. 
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each  district  ^^to  collect  and  report  to  Congress  at  their  next  ses&m^ 
a  list  of  all  the  actual  settlers  m  their  several  districts,  who  have  no 
cliu/n  to  lands  derived  from  the  French,  Eciglish  or  Spanish  govern- 
ments, and  the  time  when  such  settlement  was  made." 

The  respective  offices  having  been  oi^anixed,  that  for  the  District 
west  of  Pearl  river  was  located  at  St.  Helena,  and  Charles  S.  Cosby 
was  appointed  Recorder  of  Land  Titles,  and  James  O.  Cusby,  Com- 
missioner. This  district  comprised  the  parishes  of  Feliciana,  Baton 
Rouge,  St.  Helena  and  St.  Tammany. 

The  office  east  of  Pearl  river  was  located  at  Mobile,  and  William 
Barton  was  appointed  Recorder  of  Land  Titles,  and  William  Craw- 
ford, Commissioner,  This  district  comprised  all  the  former  Spanish 
settlements  from  the  Pearl  river  eastward  to  the  Perdido. 

The  general  principles  which  governed  iu  the  adjudication  of  tbc 
titles  and  claims  to  land  in  the  present  case,  were  suco  as  prevailed  in 
the  adjudication  of  similar  claims  formerlv  in  the  NaUruez  district, 
which  was  equallv  once  a  portion  of  West  Florida. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Western  District  comprised 
a  list  of  three  hundred  and  twenty -one  Spanish,  and  one  hundred  and 
eleven  English  patents,  which  were  cofifir^neil ;  (43)  and,  also,  a  list  of 
claims  based  upon  imperfect  titles,  such  as  concessions,  orders  of  &nir- 
vey,  or  rcquctes,  from  the  French,  English  and  Spanish  authorities, 
comprising  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  claims,  which  were  recom- 
mended for  confirmation,  besides  one  hundi  ed  and  eighty-seven  wLich 
had  been  rejectcfl^  and  thirty-three  which  were  anomalous. 

The  report  from  the  Eastern  Board  comprised  a  list  of  twenty-two 
confirmations  in  virtue  of  old  English  and  Spanish  grants,  besides  cne 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  claims  in  virtue  of  concessions  or  orden  of 
survey.  The  report  also  contained  a  list  of  ofic  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  claims  which  ouf;ht  not  to  be  confirmed,  besides  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  claims  belonging  to  persons  who  had  lost  or  mislaid  their 
title  papers.  (44) 

The  number  of  actual  settlers  in  this  district  who  were  registered, 
was  one  hundred  and  seventy-four. 

In  August,  1819,  the  Boards  of  Commissioners  were  superseded  by 
regular  Land  Offices  organized  at  St.  Helena  and  Mobile,  conforma- 
bly to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  (Congress  approved  March  3d,  \^\% 
and  entitled  "  An  Act  for  adjusting  the  claims  to  land,  and  cstabUi»h' 
in^  Land  Offices  in  the  districts  cast  of  the  Island  of  Orleans." 

J^\ie  first  section  ratified  all  titles  and  claims  derived  from  complete 
Spanish  grants,  and  complete  titles  emanating  from  the  British  au- 
thorities m  West  Florida  prior  to  the  year  1783,  which  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Commissioners  of  both  these  districts. 

The  second  section  ratified  and  confirmed,  in  like  manner,  tbe 
decisions  of  the  Commissioners  in  favor  of  claimants  under  incomplete 
titles  from  the  Spanish  government,  such  as  concessions  and  orders  of 
survey;  also,  all  settlement  riglits  confirmed  by  the  Commissionersfor 
settlements  made  prior  to  ^December  20th,  1803,  and  reported  to 
Congress. 

(43)  American  State  PaperH— /*tt^//5  /^«rf5— Vol.  3,  p.  35  lo  44. 
(44)  Idem,  p.  45  to  62, 
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The  third  section  ratified  and  confirmed  all  decisions  made  by  tho 
Commissioners  in  favor  of  actual  settlers,  for  640  acres,  in  virtue  of 
fcttleuicnts  made  prior  to  the  15th  April,  1813. 

Th«  fourth  section  granted  a  drmation  of  640  acres  to  every  actual 
Kttlcr,  whose  name  had  been  registered  and  reported  by  the  uommis- 
^loQora  a.i  an  occupant  and  cultivator  of  land  on  the  12th  day  of  April 
LM4. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  sections  extended  the  time  prescribed  here- 
toftre  for  the  presentation  of  claims,  until  the  1st  of^  July,  1820. 

The  Land  Offices,  as  first  organized,  were  conducted  by  Charles  8. 
Cosby,  Register,  and  Pulwar  Skipwith,  Receiver^  at  St  Helena  for  tho 
Western  Distdot,  and  by  William  Barton,  Register^  and  WiUiau 
Barret.  Receiver,  at  Mobile,  for  the  Eastern  DiHtrict. 

On  the  18th  of  November.  1820,  the  Register  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict reported  the  number  of  additional  cutims  presented  under  tho 
iirth  and  seventh  sections  of  the  act  of  March  3d,  1819,  as  foUowa, 
lif: 

In  virtue  of  Spanish  orders  of  survey^  122  claims, 
«      **  British  patents,    -    -    -      57      « 

«      «  Actual  settlement,  -    -    -  160     « 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1821,  the  Register  and  Receiver  made  their 
report  to  the  (General  Land  Office,  comprising  224  claims  acted  on 
tDd  confirmed  by  them  to  actual  settlers.  (45) 

On  the  11th  of  July,  the  Redster  and  Receiver  at  Mobile  made 
t!ieir  report  to  the  General  Land  Office,  comprising  153  settlement 
ciiuns  adjudicated  and  confirmed  by  them  to  actual  settlers  whose 
Limes  had  been  registered  prior  to  ^larch  3d,  1819.  (46) 

Tiiere  arc  still  large  claims  to  laud  which  have  never  received  an 
lijadication  satisfactory  to  those  who  were  the  most  interested  in  pro- 
nring  a  confirmation  of  them  through  the  Commis^oners,  and,  finally, 
(liroi^  the  Land  Offices  and  Conffress.  The  Maison  Rouffe  and  the 
Ba&trop  claims  and  many  others,  nave  been  resisted  by  rae  govern- 
mont;  and  s-)  far  speculators,  with  their  subservients.  have  been  de- 
fctt^  iu  their  expectations  and  efforts  to  monopolixe  the  public 
domain.  Among  the  prominent  large  claims  which  have  been  perse- 
reringly  and  artfully  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Congress  for  a  series 
of  vears,  may  be  enumerated  the  '*  Winter  claim,"  the  history  of  whicli 
is  briefiy  as  follows,  viz: 

In  the  year  1789,  Elisha  Winter,  an  enterprising  merchant  of  Bal- 
timore, emigrated  to  Kentucky,  where  he  soon  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  trade  with  New  Orleans,  under  the  privilege  extended  by 
the  Spanish  government  to  Colonel  James  Wilkmson  and  his  agents. 
Boon  becoming  a  prominent  trader,  he  established  a  rope-walk  in  New 
Orleans,  and  enjoyed  sundry  commercial  privileges,  and  undertook  in 
1797  ii  build  up  an  agricultural  settlement  for  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  fiax.  hemp  and  domestic  stock.  In  this  undertaking  he  failed, 
and  finally  abandoned  his  enterprise,  and  devoted  his  time  to  other 
employmentft. 

(45)  American  State  Papers— Pu^.'ic  Lands^Voi.  3,  pi  446-449. 
(16)  Idem,  p.  7  to  2b, 
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At  length,  in  1807  and  1S08,  with  the  aid  of  Don  Carlos  Trndcao, 
the  former  Surveyor  General  of  the  Spauisih  government  and  acting 
Recorder  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  hj  began  to  perceive  that  a  large 
landed  estate  in  the  Missouri  Territory  was  almost  within  his  gratp. 
#  The  Boards  of  American  Commissicmers  in  Louisiana  had  been  sev- 
eral years  engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  ezamining  and  adjudica- 
ting numerous  land  claims  of  uU  kinds,  which  were  accumulatiDg 
rapidly  upon  their  hands,  wLilc  hv^d-jobbers  and  speculators  were 
becoming  daily  more  expert  and  audacious  in  the  preparation  of  new 
land  claims  for  the  consideration  of  the  respective  Boards. 

It  was  at  such  a  time  as  this  that  Trudeau  discovered  among  tke 
musty  files  of  his  office,  a  Spanish  grant  or  concession  for  a  tract  of 
land,  supposed  to  be  for  one  thousand  arpents  square  upon  the  Missii«- 
sippi  and  White  river,  made  by  the  Baron  do  Carondelet  to  Elisha 
Winter:  also,  two  other  grants  or  concessions  for  two  other  tracts, 
supposed  to  be  for  five  hundred  arpents  each,  made  to  William  and 
Gabriel  Winter,  sons  of  Elisha  Winter;  each  concession  bearing  date 
June  27th,  1797,  together  with  a  plat  of  survey,  attached  to  the  con- 
cession, and  purportmg  to  have  been  made  October  12th,  1798.  Thus 
the  claims,  admitting  the  order  of  survey  genuine,  called  for  two 
thousand  arpents,  or  nearly  1800  acres  of  (and. 

But  it  was  reserved  to  the  foni  er  Spanish  Surveyor  General,  with 
his  ingenious  friends  and  associates,  to  convert  the  claim  into  one  of 
one  miiUoHfive  hundred  thousand  acres,  as  ingeniously  argued  by 
Joshua  G.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Attorney  fir  thj  heirs  of  Elisha  Winter. 

The  concession  of  the  Baron  designated  the  quantity  in  the  grant 
to  Elisha  Winter,  by  the  words,  ^*mu  arpanes  de  ticrras  quadrates;^* 
and  that  to  William  and  Gabriel,  by  the  words,  '^  arpanes  dc  ticrras 
quinicntos  quadnitosi, "  This  possibly  might  have  been  intended  by 
the  Baron  to  sign  if v  a  tiiousaud  arpents  in  square  form  t^  Elisha 
Winter,  and  to  William  and  Gabriel  each  five  hundred  arpents  in 
square  form. 

But  to  those  interested  in  amplifying  the  grant,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  tliat  the  former  expression  in  both  instances  was  designed  to 
signify  lineal  measure  instead  of  superficial;  and  that  instead  of  a 
thousand  arpents  in  the  first  concession,  one  million  arpents  teas  in- 
tended;  and  that  instead  of  five  hundred  arpents  in  each  of  the 
others,  Jicc  hutulrcd  tliousand  arpents  was  intended  for  both  eon- 
cessions. 

1.  The  best  evidence  that  this  was  tlie  true  construction  of  the 
grant,  was  the  certificate  of  Henry  Cassady,  DcpiUy  Surveyor^  who, 
on  the  10th  of  November,  1805,  certified  that  the  plat  of  survey 
attached^  designating  Elisha  Winter's  claim  as  one  milhon  of  arpeuta, 
was  made  by  him  on  the  12th  of  October,  1798,  and  that  he,  in  1802, 
had  re-surveyed  the  same  in  part.  (47) 

2.  To  corroborate  the  certificate  of  Cassady,  the  Surveyor,  Don 
Carlos  de  Vi/kmonl^  Commandant  at  the  Post  of  Arkansas,  that  in 
the  year  1798,  as  Commandant  on  the  Arkansas,  ^^he  put  the  said 

Elisha  Winter  in  possession  of  said  land,  comprising  one  miOkm  or- 

— -     -  .  _. _^_^^^ 

(47)  American  State  Papers— Pu^Uc  Lcnds^Vol  3,  p.  857. 
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penis  (/ 1)  by  order  of  tlie  Baiea  de  Carondekt:"  alao,  tliat  in  like 
manner,  ^be  pat  Qftbriel  Winter  in  poaseauon  of  two  liondred  end 
fifty  thoQsand  arpente  of  land;  that  the  taid  traote  wore  doajniated 
by  marking  two  trees  for  William  and  Gabriel,  wiiUe  the  eaidJilifdUi 
marked  his  tract  by  a  large  atone  which  he  broqght  from  Kentnoky  ;* 
that  eaeh  ebimant  marked  for  kimst^f^  as  there  was  no  {nblie  Bar* 
veyor  in  the  Dialrietl  8aid  Villemont,  the  Commandant^  being  per^ 
sonaUy  present  and  si^Knrintendiiig  the  same."  (49) 

The  aaid  Oommandant,  on  oathj  fully  believes  that  if  either  of  tfce 
isid  Winter's,  beliMre  tiie  oession  of  the  eonntry,  had  presented  himself 
m  New  Ofleana.'tfiid  denuunded  a  eomplotion  of  the  grsnt,  a  tihib  en 
formo  woold  lullb  been  issaed  and  aocorded  to  them  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  olaim. 

The  veritable  Gonmandant  took  great  interest  in  the  eonilrmatioa 
of  thin  elaiaiiy  out  ot  pure  jtatice  to  the  claimant,  whose  fiither,Slirim 
Winter,  aeke  alleges,  was  agreat  &vorite  willi  the  Spanish  authorities. 
9.  Dem  Amdrei  Lopez  de  Armesto^  CommiBsary  of  War,  fte.,  and 
HoneniT  Secretary  to  his  Gathdie  Mf^jesty  in  Louisiana,'  swears  that 
iBong  tne  Cles  of  his  oiBee  is  the  original  document  containing  die 
grant  of  the  Baron  Gaionddet,  bearing  date  June  27th,  17^7. 

•1.  The  Marquis  de  Case  Gaho^  ISrigadier  of  the  Boyal  Anuies, 
fte.,  fte,  eertifiea  that  Don  Andres  was  Secretary  to  the  Kins^  gor- 
enuaeni  in  the  provnice  of  Louisiana,  and  that  entire  fiuth  and  credit 
tie  due  to  hbn.  This  certificate  is  dated  New  Orleans,  April  i9tlu 
1805, 

5.  Qaifny  Jmtes^  Deputy  Surveyor,  certifies,  Februaiy  28tLr  1805, 
tluit  the  jiAH  ef  survey  tor  250,000  arpents  made  fbr  William  Winter, 
agreeaUv  to  the  Baron's  mnt  of  1707,  is  correct,  it  haring  been 
Knttjta  by  him  for  said  Winter.  Said  tract  extended  fitom  the  Big 
Pnine  on  the  Mississippi  westward  to  White  river. 

6.  Henry  Cassady,  JDeputy  Surveyor,  certifies  th|it  pursuant  to  an 
order  of  survey  from  Don  Carlos  Trudeau,  Surveyor  General  of  Louis- 
iana,  beuing  date  24th  of  July,  1802,  he  did  on  the  24th  of  Novum* 
ber,  1802,  carefully  survey  fbr  (jubricl  Winter  his  mnt  on  the  waten 
of  SYhite  river,  and  extending  eastward  to  the  M  sslssippi,  near  the 
&3uth  of  the  St  Francis,  con^rmably  to  the  Baron's  grant  of  1797. 

7.  Mo^or  James  B.  Many,  who  received  posseesion  of  the  Post  of 
Arkansas  in  the  spring  of  1804,  testifies  that  Elisha  Winter  and 
£uaily  were  then  carrying  on  a  fknu  in  that  district^  upon  the  lands 
of  his  grant:  that  he,  said  Many,  saw  the  comer  stone  and  marked 
trees  designating  said  land.  (49) 

8.  Seven  Creole  French  men  and  women,  former  residents  in  Arkan- 
sas, swear  that  the  Winter  family  resided  on,  and  cultivated  said  lands 
in  the  year  1804. 

9.  Ihn  Luis  dc  Onis  Gonzaks  y  Vara,  &c.,  &c.,  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  near  the  government  of  the 
irnited  States,  on  tlic  6th  of  February,  1816,  in  his  certificate  asserted 
that  the  "Captain-Grenerai,  or  Governor-General  of  His  Catholic  Ma- 

(48)  American  State  Papcr»— Pu*ti«  Lands—YoV  3,  p.  258. 
(W)  Idem,  p.  299. 
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Jesty's  American  Prorinccs,  is  vested  with  fiill  powers  to  make  grints 
of  uncultivated  lands,  in  the  rospectivo  provinces,  to  aaoh  individiiik 
as  may  desire  to  cultivate  the  same  and  settle  upon  thent "  He  air 
further  asserted,  rcgardljss  of  truth,  "  nor  do  I  know  that  tiie  Oovemon 
are  restricted  to  any  definite  or  Hmit^  quantity:"  also,  that  '^tbe 
Baron  de  Carondelct  certainly  ha/i  tJte  right  to  xnuBJce  a  jjrant  for  Um 
amount  of  a  thousand  arpents  scjuare :  mil  arpanes  de  twrras  quad- 
ratos^  as  stated  in  the  grant  to  Elisha  Winter."  Yet  he  does  not 
assert  that  the  grant  of  a  million  qfarpentB  would  have  been  a  legal 
grant,  which  the  King  would  have  been  in  duty  bound  to  approve  and 
confirm,  or,  that  the  phrase  in  the  grant  should  have  been  rendered 
one  million  of  arpents  *n  English.   (50) 

10.  M.  Lafou,  not  behind  his  colleagues  in  seal  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  claim,  testified  on  the  29w  of  Juno,  1816,  that  he  had 
been  a  Surveyor  and  Engineer  in  Louisiana  for  tufenty-thrce  yean, 
and  that  ho  was  well  acquainted  with  the  French  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages, and  with  the  customs  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  that  the 
terms  ^mil  arpancs  quadratos"  in  the  grant  made  to  Winter  in  1797. 
in  English  signifies  ^^one  tli/msand  arpents  square  of  land:  and  that 
the  terms  ^- quienifitos  qitadratos^"  as  expressed  in  the  same  grant,  in 
En^ish  menus  five  Jmndrcd  arpents  square. 

He  fur^er  testifies,  ^that  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  arpent  in  the 
Province  of  Louisiana  was  used  to  express  linear  measure:"  alsc. 
^that  the  large  grant  made  to  E.  Winter  is  a  square  figure,  with  one 
thousand  arpents  on  each  side,  or  the  square  of  one  thousand  arpents, 
that  the  tract  granted  to  William  and  Gabriel  Winter  are  each  squor 
figures,  hskymgfive  hundred  arj)cnts  on  each  sirle. "  He  further  testi- 
fies, falsely,  that  wild  lands  in  the  Province  were  deemed  by  the  Span- 
ish authorities  of  but  little  value,  and  that  they  were  very  freely 
ffrantod  to  applicants;  hence  the  extent  of  the  grant  of  the  Baron  to 
his  particular  fHend,  Elisha  Winter. 

1 1.  William  Ghirrard,  former  Commissioner,  and  subsequently  Be- 
ceiver  in  the  Land  Office  at  Opelousas,  testifies  on  the  18tn  of  April. 
1816,  ''that  arpent  was  understood  by  the  Creole  French  as  linear 
measure,  just  as  league  is  in  the  admeasurement  of  land  ]  and  that  bo 
has  often  heard  the  French  designate  distance  by  arpents  in  their 
horse-races. " 

12.  Joseph  Walker^  on  the  10th  of  September,  1816,  certifies,  that 
he  is  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  was  raised  under  the  Spanish  nnrem- 
ment ;  that  he  knew  Elisha  Winter  as  early  as  1792,  and  tibat  being  a 
ffreat  fiivorite  with  the  Spanish  government  he  could  have  obtained  as 
large  a  grant  as  any  other  man.  He  also  certifies,  that  ^milarpanes 
de  tierras  quadratos"  in  the  grant  of  said  Winter,  is  intended  to  sig- 
nify linear  measure,  and  it  is  equivalent  to  these  words,  i.  e.^ten 
thousand  poles  square. " 

13.  Don  Jose  Vidal,  who  had  been  Commandant  at  the  Post  of 
Concord,  and  who  had  been  peculiarly  liberal  in  granting  requetes  to 
American  citisens  within  the  district  of  Concord,  on  the  i5th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1816,  certifies  that  he  has  been  an  officer  of  the  Spamsh  govern* 
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r  twenty-fiye  yean^  and  that  he  well  rememben  Elisha  Winter 
Orleans  and  on  the  Arkansas ;  and  that  arpent  in  French  is 
tnt  to  len  French  poles  in  length. 

^a%ifidd  Ludlew  certifies  to  the  same  fftct,  i.  e.  that  the  French 
term  arpent  as  linear  measure. 

?kom€LS  Freemmfiy  Surveyor  Qeneral,  of  the  United  States, 
Tennessee,  certifies  on  the  20th  of  July,  1817,  that  arpent  is  ^ 

Idol  measure,  bat  that  the  improper  use  of  it  as  a  measure  of 
8  uniTersal  among  the  Spanish  Surveyors ;  and  that  the  term 
is  as  unividrsall^  used  by  the  people  of  Louisiana  to  ezjn^ss 
;,  as  the  term  mile  is  bv  the  people  of  the  United  States. — [See 
ftn  State  PapenH-Pw&ic  Lands-^Yol  3.] 
is  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  may  be  thrown  around  a 
aving  a  semblance  of  truth  for  the  foundation,  upon  which  may 
id  a  structure,  gorgeous  indeed.  The  Winter  diium,  although 
id  by  the  influence  and  intrigue  of  the  many  individuals  of 
and  standing  in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  who  had  become 
interested  in  its  confirmation,  at  length  fell  to  the  ground, 
in  its  &11,  the  hopes  of  the  credulous,  and  the  money  of  the 
■s.  Con^^^ss  persisted  in  rejecting  the  claim  as  unfounded 
idulent;  and  those  who  look  an  interest  in  sustaining  the  pro- 
of the  claim,  as  their  only  recompense,  shared  the  loss  and  the 
intment 
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ion  to  the  History  of  Philosophy,  by  Victor  Cousin,  Professor  of  Phi- 
ir,  of  the  Faculty  of  Literature  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French 
&ry  Gotfried  Linberg.    Boston :  Hilliard,  Gray,  Littel  &  Wilkins.    1832i 

gh  this  theory  had  its  origin  in  England,  in  the  manner  des- 
yet  it  was  not  there  that  its  developement  was  confined.  At 
early  period  of  its  existence,  it  passed  over  into  France,  and 
»  its  abode  among  a  people  much  better  qualified  to  bring  to 
i  its  hidden  powers  than  their  insular  neighbors.  In  France  it 
(t  taken  in  hand  by  Condillao,  who  lost  no  time  in  putting  it 
.  all  its  paces,  and  in  drawing  from  it  all  the  consequences 
i  enclosed.  Partial,  bounded,  and  exclusive  as  was  the  system 
by  Locke,  it  was  not  yet  enough  so  for  the  Frenchman ;  half- 
tasures  would  not  suffice  for  him ;  he  was  displeased  with  its 
dty  ;  it  lacked  simplicity  and  unity  ;  it  was  not  sufficiently  ex- 
reflection  had  no  business  there ;  nay,  reflection  itself  was 
but  a  species  of  sensation ;  hence  he  suppressed  entirely  the 
leant  part  which  Locke  had  left  to  reflection,  and  reduced  the 
to  the  single  propobitiou,  that  sensation  was  the  sole  element 
n  the  sole  instrument  of  knowledge.  In  short,  Oondillac  made 
n  the  sole  administrator  of  affairs ;  ho  subjected  every  thing, 
n,  comparison,  reasoning,  all,  to  its  omnipotent  power ;  he  made 
U  of  intelligence,  and  even  the  all  of  will  ]  the  all  of  conscious- 
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neas.  tbe  vliole  soul  ennrelj:  leccrdmg  to  kniy  the  soul  was  noduDf 
bot  m  edlection  of  ^ensitioiiA.  w:ib?«t  mutT.  withmit  rabsUnoe.  tsdf 
vithom  eansfttiTe  energv  CTadillie  thus  Innuslicd  the  metaphjaies 
of  senntion  :  lU  monl  svstcm  wa^  npf-Iitd  by  HelTetivSy  which  maj 
be  ramined  v  in  these  vonk.  to  wit :  that  it  is  perfectly  right  and 
agreeable  to  the  scFondest  mcraliiT  to  do  vhaterer  afforda  one  pleasure 
to  do.  and  to  aToid  doing  whatever  give^  pain.  From  this  principle 
8t  Lambert  extracted  the  mo&i  fositire  appliafloQS.  and  composed 
from  them  a  Teritable  code,  of  which  pleasure  and  Toluptooosness  con- 
ftitcte  the  foundation,  and  of  which  personal  selfishness  is  the  list 
coroUaiT.  Still  more  :  it  was  necv^f  arr  that  this  morality  should  k 
politicaUy  amlied :  it  was  so  applied,  and  the  Freneh  reTolntion  wa^ 
the  last  corollary  from  this  application.  It  was  also  applied  to  til 
sciences:  and  medicine,  too.  had  an  entirely  empuical  philoeophj. 
Such  indeed  was  the  mania  that  seized  upon  the  French  people  on 
this  subject  that  it  resembled  more  a  national  saturnalia  than  a  calm 
philosophical  disquisition :  it  thenco  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  f&und  id 
edio  even  in  Germany,  little  congenial  as  is  the  spirit  of  that  nation 
to  such  a  philosophy.  In  that  country,  however,  it  was  comparatiTely 
faint  and  pallid,  and  accordingly  subjugated  only  ordinary  mmds.  Itt 
greatest  representative  there,  was  TieJemann.  who  composed  a  history 
of  philosophy  conformable  to  the  point  of  view  of  sensation ;  but  its 
virulence  was  so  much  softened  in  passing  through  German  erudition, 
that  the  system  was  brought  back  pretty  much  to  the  condition  where 
Locke  had  left  it. 

It  is  not  to  l>e  supposed  that  a  system  like  this  will  entirely  expat- 
riate itself,  will  abandon  altogether  the  country  of  its  birth,  without 
leaving  behind  some  monuments  of  its  existence  there.  And  here  ve 
beg  leave  to  correct  an  error  of  omission  committed  by  our  author. 
In  bis  history  of  the  philosophy  of  sensation,  which  in  all  other  re.v 
pects  is  perfectly  minute  and  accurate.  Cousin  entirely  suppresses  the 
important  part  enacted  by  Hume  in  this  episode  to  the  great  drama  of 
Universal  Philosophy.  It  is  this  omission  which  we  now  purpose  to 
supply.  In  connection  with  this  circumstance  there  is  also  a  '*sin  of 
commission'^  of  which  our  author  has  been  guilty,  and  which  comes 
the  more  ungracefully  fro3i  one  who  has  enthroned  himself  upon  the 
serene  heights  of  an  almost  supermundane  philosophy ;  who  sits  the 
eminence  like  an  arbiter  of  fate,  uttering  oracles  of  the  world's  des- 
tinies ;  who  affects  to  look  down  with  supreme  indifference  upon  all 
that  is  passing  below ;  who  professes  to  be  tho  philosopher,  not  of  a 
nation,  out  of  humanity ;  and  who  assumes  to  judge  without  passion, 
and  to  decide  without  prejudice.  We  allude  to  the  injustice  Cousin 
has  done  tlie  English  nation  by  assigning  it  a  part  sulK)rdinate  to 
Franco  and  other  continental  nations,  not  only  in  the  domain  of  philo- 
sophy,  but  also  in  the  great  work  of  civilization  in  general.  As  our 
own  national  importance  is  somewhat  compromised,  by  implication,  in 
this  matter,  we  would  willingly  take  up  the  cudgels  against  such  an 
arrogant  assumption  of  superiority ;  but  happily  we  are  forestalled  in 
our  championship  and  gladly  yield  the  arena.  The  translator,  in  a 
^tote  appended  to  the  work,  has  rebuked  in  a  beeomjng  manner  this 
Hty  tnit  ef  national  vanity  as  wcU  to  oC  ixatlonaL  piejudioe,  and  has 
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amply  vindioated  not  only  the  English  nation,  but  the  Anglo^axon 
nee  wherever  found,  setting  forth  in  their  proper  light  the  great  ser- 
rioes  rendered  by  the  Anglo-Americans  to  the  cause  of  civilization. 
We  are.  therefore,  luckily  spared  any  further  digression  on  this  point, 
and  will  now  i^ss  on  to  the  consideration  of  our  subject 

While  Gondillac,  in  France,  was  pushing  on  Loc  ce's  philosoph;  of 
sensation  to  its  last  extravagances,  in  England,  t^e  true  and  necessary 
resalt  of  such  a  philosophy  was  tJie  stupendous  fabric  of  skepticism. 
erected  by  Hume,  a  kind  of  huge  battering-ram  tl^at  shook  for  a  time 
the  minda  of  all  Europe,  and  the  traces  of  whoso  wrecks  are  not  en- 
tirely oUiteratod  to  this  day.     The  mind  of  Hume  was  eminently  phi- 
lifioj^edl  and  in  the  highest  degree  logical ;  he  possessed,  besides,  a 
<iigni^,  gravity,  and  an  elevation  of  sentiment  and  thought,  to  which 
Ills  more  volatue  and  flexible  co-laborers  on  the  pther  side  the  Chan- 
nel were  utter  strangers.     It  was  doubtless  this  fact,  and  the  air  of 
greater  seriousness  and  of  comparative  moderation  that  pervades  his 
pluloBojdij,  which  gave  it  so  extensive  a  currency  and  so  durable  an 
inloence.     While  sensualism,  in  the  hands  of  Condillac,  Helvetius. 
and  Si  Lambert,  revolted  the  common  sense  of  mankind  and  found 
its  refutation  in  its  own  extremities,  the  system  of  Hume,  formed  of 
tlie  same  material,  stood  like  a  solid  rock  frowning  over  the  waves  that 
diaiied  and  broke  themselves  at  its  base.    Indeed,  the  premises  of 
I^e  being  assumed  or  proved  to  be  true,  all  the  inferences  which 
Home  drew  from  them  were  strictly  logical  and  irrefutable.     It  was 
pot  in  the  falseness  of  his  logic,  therefore,  that  lay  Hume*s  error,  but 
in  the  insufficiency  of  the  premises  from  which  he  reasoned.     This 
ns  felt  and  understood  to  be  the  case.     The  frightful  results  of 
Home's  rigid  logic  and  unerring  deductions,  may.  therefore,  bo  con- 
^dered  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  '*  honorable  protcsta- 
tioD"  entered  by  the  Edinburgh  professor,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
against  the  extreme  consequences  of  sensualism.     Hence  originated 
the  school  of  spiritualism ;  for  Hume's  inferences  could  only  be  refuted, 
and  the  appalling  skepticism  they  had  engendered  could  only  be  arrested 
hj  introducing  into  the  arena  of  disputation  anotlier  element  of  human 
reason,  for  acuuiring  ideas.     And  in  fact,  it  is  the  same  with  philodo- 
Ifhj  as  with  all  other  departments  of  human  affairs ;  when  a  party  has 
taken  ground  on  one  side  of  a  subject,  there  necessarily  arises  another 
party  which  takes  the  opposite  side ;  for,  as  Sir  Roger  do  Coverly  has 
been  made  to  observe—''  on  most  questions  much  can  be  said  on  both 
fides:*'  and  indeed  this  seems  to  be  a  regulation  as  wise  as  it  is  uni- 
versal; fof  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  complete  developments  arc 
obtained,  while  at  the  same  time  a  wider  field  is  ti  ercby  |.iven  to 
human  liberty  or  volition,  consistent  with  another  law  of  creation,  to 
wit    the  law  of  variety  or  multiplicity — a  multiplicity  emerging  from 
-  prolific  unity  without  destroying  ihn  latter,  and  again  returning  t<» 
the  embraces  of  unity  without  losing  its  individual  identity  therein 
As  we  have  already  seen,  sensualism  and  spiritualism  originally  co- 
txi.<ted  in  Cartcsianism,  or  rather  in  consciousness  as  revealed  hy  the 
method  of  Descartes.     But  they  existed  there  as  embryos,  in  jfotentur, 
a^  it  were,  mere  fferms.     Fertilized  by  the  method  of  Descartes,  they 
emerged  sepcratey^  from  the  bosom  of  consciousness,  grow  up  sc\)aratcly 
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in  order  to  give  the  world  the  full  benefit  of  their  respeotive  ci 
ties ;  aud  we  will  presently  see  how,  after  having  acEiieTed  then  rar- 
tunes  by  pursuing  independent  and  liostile  eouracs,  they  subeeqnenllj 
full  into  ecLcli  other's  embmccs,  a&d  from  their  union  spring  oflsprio^ 
that  are  dcfitined  to  run  similar  careers. 

Logic  may  be  defined  thuB : — the  Ecience  that  explains  the  laws  by 
which  the  human  mind  ja  governed  in  acquinng  knowledge  ;  or  it  muy 
be  described  to  be — the  gcioaco  tbiit  prescribca  rules  for  the  dtreetion 
of  our  faculties  hi  the  acqui«ition  of  knowledge.  We  koow  not  for 
eertftin  whether  cither  of  these  definitions  be  orthodox,  as  we  hare 
before  ua  no  class  book  or  work  of  any  descriptioQ  on  this  subject. 
Saoh,  however,  according  to  our  conception,  is  the  lum  and  intent  of 
this  branch  of  philosophy.  Two  important  epochs  mark  very  dtsttncUj 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  useful  science,  which  may  uow  be  con- 
tidered  as  very  nearly  perfect.  One  of  these  epochs  belongs  to  Greece, 
and  the  other  to  England.  Two  eminent  individuals  were  muuly,  if 
not  solely,  instrumental  in  determining  these  two  epochs.  The  firat 
was  created  by  Aristotle,  the  latter  was  the  work  of  Bacon.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  deKJgn  of  Aristotle  in  composing  his  fkmooa  "'  Or- 
ganum,"  it  is  certain  that  one  great  resnit,  and'  peniapE  only  one,  hu 
flowed  from  it.  He  has  therein  perfected  the  method  of  reasoning  by 
''  detluctimi"  that  is,  of  drawing  from  the  prcmisea  whatever  legitimate 
consequences  may  be  actually  mcluded  in  them ;  this  is  the  triumph  of 
the  syllogism,  trivial,  ridiculous,  and  obscure  as  many  of  the  forms  of 
tliat  fomous  art  may  seem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  end  aoeom- 
plished  by  Bacon,  in  his  "■NovvTn.  Organvm,"  was  simply  the  method 
of  reasoning  by  "itu/wxion,"  that  is,  of  proceeding  from  particular 
facte,  oommunicated  by  observation,  to  a  general  principle  witnin  which 
they  are  included.  Deduction  and  induction,  these  are  the  two  modes 
of  procedure  which  belong  to  reasoning.  The  discovery  of  those  two 
methods  is  all  that  can  properly  be  attributed  to  those  two  famous 
logicians  who  were  their  reepeative  authors.  These  two  methods  were 
found  at  the  terminii  of  their  long  and  herculean  labors,  and  nothing 
else  of  importance  was  found  there.  Though  these  results  may  seem 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  mind  with  which 
they  were  produced,  with  tho  eclat  which  attended  them,  and  with  the 
vast  parade  that  has  been  made  about  them ;  yet  these  results  are  tn 
reality  as  great  as  they  are  apparently  simple  ;  for  to  them  is  in  some 
degree  duo  all  that  now  exists  in  philosopiy,  science,  and  mechanics. 
It  iii  true  that  Aristotle's  logic  has  for  a  long  time  past  been  relegated 
to  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  aught  we  know  has  more  recently  been 
banished  oven  thence;  yet  it  is  no  less  true  that  its  sway  over  the 
hnman  mind  was  supreme  for  near  two  thousand  years;  during  which 
time  Qotbiug  but  his  method  of  reasoning  was  known  among  philoso- 
phers, or  was  allowed  to  be  known.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  intolerance 
of  the  despotiHrn  which  bis  Organuw  cierctscd  over  the  European 
mind  during  this  long  period  of  time,  that  history  furnishes  no  parallel 
to  it,  if  wo  cxeupt  religion  as  wielded  by  the  church  of  Rome.  Latbn'a 
reformation  broke  the  power  of  the  latter,  while  Bacon's  Norma  Or* 
Ly-"""*!  without  destroying,  shared  empire  with  the  former.  v 

K  It  was  .Iristotle's  method  of  dedwXion.  v\A.^  ^maa  em^Vy^ti^V 
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vilh  whii^h  Le  drew  from  Locke's  apparently  just  and  innocent  premiaeK 
ftntajuenccs  so  &igbtful  that  thejr  tUretr  into  wildest  commotion  all 
the  ibinlcing  miods  of  his  day.  Appalled  by  these  oonseijuences,  the 
Sootish  philosophers,  Reid  and  Stovart,  were  induced  tu  attempt  u 
fBoroas  t4)plioiitii)n  of  the  rtt'ludive  method  of  Bacon  to  the  science 
of  mind,  Disoarding  hypothesis,  they  adopted  psyiJwlogical  observa- 
tioD  as  the  only  true  method  iu  intellectual  and  moral  science.  By 
fsychology  is  meant,  an  analysis  of  the  itiXenud  organization  of  human 
iwson.  By  this  process  the  Edinburgh  professors  were  enabled  to 
diaoDTcr  a  class  of  intuitive  ideas  which  never  could  have  been  giyen 
\ijpkytical  observation  alone-  These  worLhy  professors,  however,  did 
Mt  little  for  this  branch  of  philosi^phy.  The  lending  trait  of  their 
Binds  is  good  sense ;  but  simple  good  sense  must  not  be  confounded 
■itli  noience.  Good  sense  is  the  basis  of  science;  it  is  the  true  poiat 
of  departure,  and  It  Is  also  the  point  to  which  science  must  return  j 
but  sametbing  more  than  mere  good  sense  ia  required  tj  develope  • 
tdence  to  its  utmost  capabilities.  Therefore,  all  that  can  be  said  of 
'  tbe  Ubors  of  the  Scotinn  philosapbers  in  this  department  of  scieniM 
ii,  tlut  they  gave  to  it  its  first  im;pulse.  Passing  thence  into  Oermaay,  ^ 
'in  land  of  earnest  meditation,  it  was  there  taken  In  hand  by  one  of  , 
IIm  greatest  reason  era  of  any  age,  one  not  inferior  to  Aristotle  himsetf 
ud  la  whom  indeed  he  has  been  though  t  to  bear  a  striking  resemblanoa. 
If  the  German  spirit  were  repugnant  to  the  philosophy  of  sensation, ' 
it  Its  in  the  highest  degree  congenial  lo  tlml  of  Bpiritualism,  Indeed, 
At  affinity  was  ci^mpletu.  Ileuce  we  find  this  spiritual  people  bailing 
tttbuiastically  the  advent  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  giving  them' 
Mbes  a|)  b3  it  with  that  perfect  a^jaridoii  whien  charnctsrised  th« 
^reiu^  nation  in  the  respect  to  the  opposite  principle.  It  was  the 
lUsMrkiiu  Kant  wbo,in  Germany,  acted  the  fiitbcr  confessor,  or  rather 
^  ar«h  inquisitor  to  the  new  philosophy ;  who  tortured  from  it  all 
Ac  litdden  lecrets  it  contained,  and  then  wrought  them  into  a,  system 
<i  ikepticism  far  deeper  than  that  of  Hume's,  which  be  had  rofutod. 
Not  eontent  with  demonstrating  what  Keid  had  a.<wumed,  Kant  went 
rery  much  further.  Immersing  himself  wholly  within  tlie  profoundest 
drpths  of  human  ooDsciouiines.s,  Kant  made  a  complete  system  of 
tlie  (tatistics,  and  of  the  interior  law.?  of  thought,  Uurlug  enu- 
merated, described  and  classified  tbem,  he  then  followed  tbcm  front 
oat  their  dark,  labyrinthine  depths  into  the  light  of  day  ;  traced  tliain 
in  all  their  legitimate  applications ;  made  them  account  ti  him  for  his 
oTQ  existence,  for  tlie  existence  of  the  world,  for  the  existence  of  Godf  L 
£)r  the  existence  of  all  things ;  and  sought  and  found  also  the  manner  I 
of  their  application  to  morals,  politics,  jurisprudence,  religion,  ct  ce-  \ 
ttra.  Saau  was  the  mode  of  Kant'«  psychological  researches,  aui  I 
sBch  were  the  uses  to  which  be  applied  the  laws  of  thought  which  tbM  \ 
nethod  had  revealed  to  liim.  Ticbte  was  a  disciple  of  Kant;  but  I 
vitb  greater  cansistency,  he  went  even  beyond  his  master.  lie  rf  I 
Kindcd  iMitolngy  from  philosophy,  and  aggrandised  logic  and  ontology  [ 
at  the  cxpenBc  of  every  thing  else.  He  made  out  the  universe  to  be  * 
nere  aystcm  of  logic,  and  all  concrete  existences  lo  be  logically  d«« 
axmatnble  from  data  supplied  by  human  thought.  He  placed  God  ioi 
gfcp  Mutre  of  every  man's  sou],  and  made  God  the  pimc'vpVe  q1  \iS(  ' 
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that  is,  that  this  subtle,  mysterious,  and  indefinable  principle  which  we 
call  life  is  Gk)d  manifesting  himself  in  every  indiyiaual  man  as  well  as 
in  every  other  description  of  individual  existence ;  from  which  we  are 
to  infer  that  the  universe,,  all  orders  of  creation,  are  nothing  but  the 
modes  of  Grod's  existence.     If  we  have  interpreted  this  philosopher 
aright,  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to  discover  in  what  respect  his  doc- 
trines differ  from  Spinoza's  celebrated  system  of  pantheism.     What 
this  pantheistic  system  is,  we  will  see  hereafter.     We  believe,  in  point 
of  fact,  that  all  the  different  schools  of  philosophy  that  have  existed  in 
France  and  Germany  since  the  time  of  Spinoza,  have  reproduced  to 
some  extent  (it  being  merely  a  question  of  more  or  less)  the  pantheism 
of  that  great  metaphysical  geometrician,  who  demonstrated  metaphys- 
ical propositions  according  to  mathematical  rules.     Nevertheless,  the 
disciples  of  Fichte  have  undertaken,  by  means  of  his  principles,  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  contend  that  the  existence 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  divine  personage,  is  conceivable  to  human  under- 
standing upon  no  other  terms  whatsoever.     We  know  not  if  even 
Spinoza's  pantheism,  or  any  other  of  the  forms  under  which  it  has 
reappeared,  be  necessarily  hostile  to  Christianity.     If  the  philosophies 
be  true,  and  if  Christianity  be  true,  then  of  course  they  are  susceptible 
of  being  reconciled  upon  some  ground,  ft>r  truths  never  contradict 
each  other.     All  we  will  undertake  to  say  is  that  this  reconciliation 
has  not  yet  been  made,  and  that  it  will  require  a  much  deeper  and 
more  comprehensive  eclecticism  than  the  one  produced  by  Cousin,  to 
effect  it.     Positive  science  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  compel  belief  in 
spite  of  any  thmg  the  church  can  do ;  hence,  after  first  proscribing 
each  one  of  the  physical  sciences  as  it  made  its  appearance,  the  church 
ultimately  found  her  account  in  seeking  a  friendly  compromise.     But 
we  are  digressing,  and  becoming  altogether  irrelevant—let  us  return. 
Here,  then,  spiritualism  was  consumated.    Bevond  this  point  it  could 
not  go.     In  the  system  of  Fichte,  it  had  reached  the  height  of  that 
sublime  extravagance  to  which  it  was  necessary  it  should  attain  in 
order  to  meet  its  ruin,  just  as  sensualism  had  destroyed  itself  by  ar- 
riving at  its  last  consequences,  at  the  very  extravagance  of  baseness, 
by  asserting  that  the  soul  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  collection  of 
sensations,  and  that  God  is  nothing  but  a  general  abstract  idea  per- 
ceived by  the  senses.     Nothing  more  now  remained  to  be  done  for 
spiritualism  but  to  perpetuate  its  memory ;  that  is,  to  find  for  it  an 
historian  who,  taking  it  at  the  moment  of  its  highest  action  and  most 
perfect  developement,  should  bring  it  in  connection  with  all  other  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  that  had  jprecedcd  it,  and  in  this  honorable  associ- 
ation to  give  to  it  an  historical  existence  which  should  never  perish. 
Such  an  historian  could  be  found  only  in  Germany,  the  land  of  profound 
erudition ;  and  such  an  historian  was  Tennemann,  who  by  his  vast 
learning  superabundantly  fulfilled  this  necessary  condition.    Thorough- 
ly imbued  with  the  ideas  of  Kant,  Tennemann  composed  a  history  of 
philosophy  from  the  point  of  view  of  spiritualism,  reproducing  therein 
the  philosophy  of  Kant.     As  Tennemann  saw  only  with  the  eyes  of 
Kant,  and  thought  after  his  fashion,  he  of  course  made  his  history  as 
partial  and  as  exclusive  as  was  the  philosophy  itself  whose  memory  he 
therehj  consecrated ;  and  this,  indeed,  was  neither  to  be  deplored  nor 
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was  as  neceasasy  and  as  useful  as  it  was  lacvilablc  and 
And  now  it  beoomcB  neceanary  to  Tetura  once  more  upon 
order  t/i  mtlce  it  account  to  ua,  not  only  for  the  condition 
nidi,  M  this  prerase  juncture,  we  find  our  subject,  but  bIxo  for  tho 
forward  which  it  is  about  to  roaltc  iu  its  future  career.  Tliis  short 
nriew,  Me,  we  hope,  will  serve  another  purpose;  it  will  serve  to  inspire 
uwitb  a  proper  respect  for  the  '-new  science"  whose  oauso  we  are  ad- 
neitiiig ;  for  it  will  reveal  to  us  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  ephemera,  a 
(urenn  of  a  day's  growth,  which,  because  it  appeared  to-day  will  dis- 
to-morrow.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  nest  few  paragraphs  we 
^m  that  the  "  Science  of  History  "  has  already  age  and  standing 
.__  at  to  recommend  it  to  our  politc»ft  attentions;  that  it  is  in  fact 
ilreidy  historical  and  traces  its  genealogy  through  many  generations. 
Tbe  first  attempt  to  Tfrite  an  univerral  history,  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples, developing  a  plan  in  the  life  of  humanity,  belongs  to  the  seveu- 
Kcnth  century,  and  its  author,  Bossuet,  belonged  to  France,  "the 
tliut  bom  of  the  church,"  The  Beventeeath  century,  when  this 
JMJgu  was  put  in  execution,  was  precisely  the  culminating  point  of  the 
diiircb's  supremacy  in  Knrope.  Ho  exactly  indeed  had  its  meridian 
tbeo  been  reached  by  the  church  that,  as  one  may  say,  the  very  next 
ooment  of  time  shook  it  from  its  zenith  and  gave  to  it  a  perceptible 
iltcliTity  on  the  other  side.  Just  then,  however,  it  seared  its  brand 
spM  humanity  by  giving  to  it  an  universal  histery  of  the  race  confor- 
n»He  to  ita  own  peculiar  and  exclusive  point  of  view.  The  clmrch 
leaches  that  the  world  was  made  for  man  ;  that  man  was  made  for 
ttligion,  or  for  the  service  of  God ;  that  Christianity  is  the  only  true 
nligion;  and  that  tho  church  is  the  only  legitimate  interpreter  of 
ChmUauity.  A  theologian  and  a  high  priest  of  the  church,  Bossnet 
<oald  do  no  otherwise  than  make  Christianity  the  centre  of  bis  system, 
(rovad  wbiah  all  the  other  elements  of  humanity  should  revolve  as 
■alUtiiUs,  subordinates,  subsidiaries,  mere  aids  to  the  one  great  and 
«Iy  end  for  which  man  was  created — hence  the  character  of  Bossuet's 
tfmBmai  His/ori/.  This  was  the  first  sl«p  of  the  genius  of  history,  and 
«  nch  it  was  necessarily  weak  and  feeble ;  for  Bossuet  barely  exhibits 
Iha  fiunt«Bt  outlines  of  a  plan  superficially  treated  in  every  respect ; 
<4l|iiig  as  ho  does  every  where  but  one  element,  religion ;  and  but  one 
""""'  tke  Jewish  nation.  Though  religion  be  not  the  only  element 
lity,  yet  it  is  the  first  to  exhibit  itself  in  the  life  of  a  people  ; 
IttUBStuty.  like  an  individual,  in  its  infancy  is  credulous  and  much 
"aed  to  faith,  at  that  tender  age,  while  reason  is  yet  in  abeyance, 
dsatitule  of  experience,  it  accepts  of  revelation  and  leans  upon 
lority — hence  there  is  a  peculiar  fitness,  an  analogical  propriety  in 
bepnning  of  the  history  of  humanity  But  as  it  was  the  first 
it  eoold  not  be  the  la»t. 

effort  of  this  kind  is  due  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
SUe  was  supreme  and  acknowledged  no  authority  beyond  itself 
It  to  religion,  the  church,  the  ritual  of  worship,  in  tho  developmonf 
<f  llie  human  mind,  comes  the  State,  government,  laws.     The  latter  it 
b«l  a  ohangc,  a  transfer  of  authority.     It  is  a  substitution  of  hnmia 
'     "  '      Mithority,  in  which  the  latter  is  still  retained,  thoogh  ~ 
modified  form.     It  was  noccssary,  therefore,  tta^  tVt 
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toriftu  of  bumanitj,  al  this  period,  should  be  a  jurist — ^hcnee  TTiaf\ 
irho,  in  his  "■New  Science,"  or  UniverBil  History,  acoordiug  tophilo- 
BOphical  principles,  couEideTs  till  thiogs  from  the  political  potntofiiev 
Kod  who,  theiefore,  made  religioD  aud  all  other  elements  of  humamtj^ 

'flubordiuate  to  the  State.  Vieo'e  plan  is  very  Gt tuple,  and  «f  oonrK 
Terjr  defective ;  but  iiiiperfecl  as  it  is,  it  nevertheless  exhibits  in  tliL' 
life  of  humanity,  or  rather  in  the  life  of  nations,  a  well  defined  plu. 
En  obedience  to  nhich  the  existence  of  every  people  is  governed.  In 
Ihja  respect  the  system  of  Vico  stands  in  bold  relief  by  the  aide  of  Un 

_  dim.  (brshftdowings  of  a  plan  which  ia  barely  perceptible  iu  Bowut^ 
celebrated  ''Discourse."  Vico,  tberefore,  has  been  not  inaptly  stjlfd 
(Ac  Fhtlier  of  the  Phiiosophy  of  History  H  ia  plan  is  siiapl j  s  ciroU, 
of  which  he  has  dotermined  all  the  points  with  prcciseion,  like  tiie 
bours  marked  upon  the  dial  plate  of  a  clock.  This  ciicle  is  made  to 
■erve  equally  all  nations,  peoples,  and  ages ;  all  arc  made  to  trand 
round  the  same  unvarying  track,  like  a  blind  horso  in  a  null,  or  Ilk* 
the  index  over  the  face  of  a  clock,  until  the  funeral  kncU  of  eae^  iD 
it9  turn  IS  tolled  which  cOnsigna  it  to  the  grave,  when  its  place  ia  oc- 
cupied by  auotbor  whi>  passes  through  the  same  phases  and  then  diw 
a.s  did  its  piedecessora.  Tico  has  marked  upon  tliis  circle  three  prom' 
inent  points  or  epochs  at  equal  distances  from-  each  otbor.  Ills  tech- 
nical phrases  are-  somewhat  unitjue.  With  that  peculiarity  which 
ebaracteriEes  his  Tocabulary  of  names  throughout,  he  has  ^vcd  to  these 
three  epochs  the  singular  prcnomens  of  envelopement,  devetopement. 
and  decay;  and  these  agam  arc  considered  uudcr  two  general  tcmu 
which  he  colls  "corm,"  aa<l  '■' ricorso ;"'  that  is,  the  perpetual  and 
iieceasarj  returns  of  these  tliree  dagpees ;  that  'a,  every  nation,  in 
wliatever  age  of  the  world's  hibtery  or  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globv 
it  exists,  no  matt«r  fur  its  geographical  position,  or  for  it«  antecedentb. 
or  for  any  other  appliances,  every  nation  without  dislinction  must  paiaf' 
through  uie  three  epochs  of  eavclopoment,  developement  and  decay  in 
precisely  the  same  order,  and  witli  no  greater  or  less  results  atwuaing 
the  rise  and  fall  of  oue  than  of  another. 

The  first  of  these  epochs  is  tlie  religious  age,  improperly  called  the 
Hge  of  barbarism.  In  the  eikrHer  singes  of  humanity,  mnu  was  uc^o 
■arily  governed  by  a  spooiea  of  theocracy  in  the  shape  of  fitichism  and 
polytheism  ;  because,  being  unacquaintca  with  the  laws  of  nature,  every 
Btr^ing  phenomenon  which  in  any  way  influenced  his  eooduct,  hit 
•omfort,  or  happiness,  was  ascribed  by  bim,  through  that  awe  and 
adoratioa  ao  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  un«ultivat«d  pcoplo,  to  som» 
divinity.  Thus,  among  all  primitive  and  ignorant  people,  every  mooit- 
tain  and  valley,  river  aud  fountain,  fores't  and  sea  had  its  presiding 
deity.  From  fitichism  to  polytheism  is  the  first  stage,  and  tbonce  t» 
inouotheisin  is  the  consummation  of  the  religious  ugc  which  consti- 
tutes the  epoch  of  envclopemeut.  During  this  lang  period,  iu  which 
religion  rules,  the  legislators  are.  so  to  speak,  Oods,  that  is,  priest*^" 
is  In  every  people  the  age  of  divinity,  and  corresponds  in  the  iudiv' 
with  that  age  which  extends  from  ui&ncy  to  early  manhood. 

t^TO   BE   COttTLfVED.] 
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1-  Of  the  qnaliiJes  of  variaai  soils,  and  iheir  adaplatija  to  ihe  pruduction  of 
nae,  and  of  iheir  cipoeitioD,  Noilli  oiiil  South  side  o(  (be  river. 

2.  Of  ihv  prepaiaiion  o!"  ibesoil  tir  pianliag.  diicbing  and  ploughing, 

3.  Plastiu ,  ajid  culiivstiog. 
I.  Of  Kcd  cane,  lime  of  cuut 
&.  Of  griodlDg,  and  making  si 

fing,  cooling,  &c 
6.  Of  the  apparatus  foi  makiog  while  sugar,  iu  cosia  anil  advanlages. 

The  treating  of  any  of  the  diviatoss  of  the  above  subject  with  snf- 
firicRt  details  to  make  tt  useful  to  the  practical  farmer,  would  require 
the  space  of  a  volume.  To  abridge  suoh  diaquiHitions,  and  present 
Oiem  in  a  condeased  fomi,  convenient  to  the  general  reader,  would 
admit  of  so  little  development  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  chief  use- 
fnlDen.  A  mezzoUrniifie  will  be  mora  agreeable  to  your  readers.  I 
will  therefore  be  as  brief  as  the  anhject  and  my  loqacity  will  permit. 
I  have  thoBght  it  proper  to  group  together  the  whole  proccsa,  to  begin 
with  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  Gniah  with  the  manufacture  of 
the  product  ready  for  market,  on  aacount  of  the  necessary  connection 
between  all  the  parts,  and  which  will  be  easily  appreciated  by  those 
conrersuit  with  the  matter  The  good  old  proverb  "  that  the  old  way 
ii  the  best,"  must  yield,  in  this  instance,  to  the  fact,  that  vast  improve- 
WBtB  have  been  introduced  of  late  years,  which  those  who  are  the 
bdN  tenacious  to  ancient  forms  and  usages,  are  forced  to  admit,  and 
IB  many  cases  are  guilty  of  putting  in  practice.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
■uk,  that  in  no  occupation  are  improvemeDta  so  slowly  introduced  as 
in  i^eultnro  And  this  arises,  in  part,  from  the  prudence  which 
Auaeterises  the  class  of  men  engaged  in  it,  who  are  over-oautjous  not 
to  pA  the  well  earned  price  of  their  labor,  in  experiments.  A  great 
fSeoltv  in  the  way  of  improvements,  b  the  want  of  proper  observa- 
tioM,  wnieh  nobody  can  make  but  the  planter  himself,  and  which  would 
«rt  him  nothing  but  the  trouble  of  making  them.  I  would  respectfnl- 
1t  (oggest  to  the  planters  to  keep  a  book  in  which  would  be  noted 
Jon  dailr  all  that  is  worthy  of  record,  during  a  certain  period  of 
JMn.  The  sobjccte  to  which  they  should  direct  their  observations 
rwed  not  be  pointed  out,  as  they  wOl  naturally  suggest  themselves,  and 
ihnld  embrwio  every  circumstance  and  casuality  which  may  result  to 
fte  benefit  or  detriment  of  the  planter. 

The  most  prominent,  however,  are,  the  weather,  the  variation3  in 
tsmperatnre  and  its  effects  on  the  growthjof  cane,  the  various  aorta  of 
{lanag,  the  late  or  early  planting,  the  quality  of  the  seed  cane, 
[Jnting  deep  or  shallow,  how  the  cane  in  various  conditions  is  affeot- 
ed  hy  drooKot  or  two  much  riun,  planting  the  rows  wide  apart,  or 
OQwdiiig  the  cane  nearer,  &c.,  &o.  One  of  the  important  facts  to 
be  ateertained  would  be  whether  there  is  any  particular  mode  of  oul- 
tan  by  which  <hc  cane  could  be  made  to  ripen  early.  Eiperimcnts 
cmld  M  nude  in  a  small  way  on  the  farm,  with  very  little  or  no  ex- 
P«Mc,  and  without  risk  until  an  improvement  is  weU  established-  I 
IB  Ixt  from  recommending  the  adoption  without  examination  of  every 
new  Utopia.     On  the  contrary  I  would  consider  it  the  height  of  impru- 
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dencc  to  adopt  new  theories,  however  plausible  they  may  be,  the  pny- 
priety  of  which  would  not  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  most  posi- 
tive experiment  in  all  cases.     At  the  same  time  these  expcriDientd 
should  be  made  with  care  and  exactness.     It  is  seldom  that  thej  can 
be  sufficiently  determined  in  one  year.     They  should  be  repeated  two 
or  three  years  in  succession.     The  difference  in  the  seasons,  and  niasy 
unforeseen  and  at  first  unappreciated  circumstances,  may  modify  the 
results  that  are  obatined.     The  science  of  planting  appears  simple  be 
cause  it  is  practised  by  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  and  many 
uneducated  and  very  primitive  people,  but  it  is  far  from  being  devoid 
of  art,  and  perhaps  no  other  scienoe  requires  the  knowledge  of  more 
facts,  and  more  observations.     No  better  proof  is  needed  of  it,  than  that 
in  different  countries  and  climates  the  same  plant  is  cultivcted  in  a 
very  different  manner.     Practical  planters  may  be  found,  howeTer, 
illiterate  and  uneducated,  possessed  of  much  knowledge  in  their  par- 
ticular art,  and  which  it  would  require  much  time  for  a  scientifice  man  ' 
to  acquire.     It  often  happens  that  one  neighbor  adopts  from  another, 
sometning  new,  the  result  of  observation,  of  which  he  would  have  been 
deprived  without  communication.  The  most  knowing  will  not  be  so  bold 
as  to  say  that  he  can  learn  nothing  more.     If  all  the  observations  made 
by  every  one  could  be  collected  in  a  body,  it  might  be  possible  to  de- 
duce from  them  some  good  system. 

It  is  with  this  view,  availing  myself  of  the  offer  of  your  pages  ex- 
tended to  contributors,  that  I  present  my  own  observations  with  com- 
ments, and  shall  bo  happy  to  know  that,  after  having  contributed  my 
mite,  I  shall  have  elicitea  inquiry  directed  in  a  proper  channel  to  ob- 
tain useful  information. 

I.  —  Of  tJiC  Various  Qualities  of  Soiis,  and  of  their  Adaptation  te 
tJui  Production  of  Sugar  Cane^  and  of  tJtcir  Expositio7i  North 
and  South  side  of  the  River. 

The  principal  Sugar  region  of  Louisiana  consists  in  a  strip  of  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Point  Coupee,  the  most  northern 
part,  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  soQ  is  of  a  uniform  qual- 
ity, being  rich  alluvial  deposit  from  the  waters  of  the  River  before  the 
making  of  the  embankments  or  levees.  It  is  generally  of  mixed  clay 
and  sand,  and  vegetalblc  mould,  but  in  many  places  the  sand  predomi- 
nates, and  it  is  then  called,  light  soil:  However,  those  three  character- 
istics are  found  combined  in  various  degrees,  and  not  unfrequently  very 
distinctly  marked  on  the  same  plantation.  It  is  known  that  in  all 
alluvial  soils,  the  sand  being  the  heaviest  body  carried  by  the  water  is 
deposited  first,  and  the  particles  of  dissolved  clay  and  vegetable  mould 
being  held  longer  in  suspension,  are  deposited  m  places  more  distant 
from  the  bank  of  the  stream,  when  the  water  is  less  agitated.  When 
before  the  embankments  the  river  overflowed  its  banks,  the  water 
flowing  from  t'le  river  met  with  obtructions  causing  capricious 
meanders,  wherever  a  stream  was  established  there  was  a  greater  de- 
posit of  land,  and  the  land  was  a  little  more  elevated,  making  what  is 
called  in  the  country,  coteattx^  or  highland.  This  kind  of  land  never 
has  water  lying  on  it,  except  in  accidental  inundations  caused  by  a 
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VK»k  in  the  Icvee.  Itisdtstinguisli&blcby  a  peculiar  growth  of  treea 
wbich  do  not  flourish  in  the  lower  lands,  fucU  as  magnolia,  oak,  mul- 
httry,  &e.,  &c  ,  with  some  express.  The  lover  lands  which  arc  cot> 
*  more  or  less  with  water,  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  are 
rt  exeloaiTely  cjpress. 
The  IkDd  nniformly  ba«  a  gentle  inclination  from  the  river,  giving 
tbereby  a  great  facility  for  draining.  It  is  all  equally  well  adapted  to 
the  irrotrth  of  the  cane.  It  is  pretended  by  some  persons,  that  the 
HUii^  »oiU  produce  a  better  quality  of  sugar,  and  the  cane  ripens  ear- 
lier npon  them  The  dlffgrence,  however,  ie  thought  to  be  very  smalL 
Tlw5  have  other  advantages,  perhaps  more  important.  They  are  of 
BMM  early  cultivation  ;  not  so  liable  to  be  rendered  compact  by  a  beat- 
iBg  nxa  ;  retjairing  less  draining.  a.s  the  water  escapes  by  filteration  ; 
M»d  not  liable  to  become  too  hard  for  ploughing,  in  a  dry  season.  The 
•l^ttoa  to  those  soils  is,  that  they  are  not  so  rich,  and  that  they  are 
toaofT  exhausted.  The  Btlflf.  or  clay  lands,  arc  richer,  and  with  proper 
frepomtton  are  equally  friable,  unless  there  be  an  excess  of  rain.  As 
tVj  nn  more  retentive  of  moistore,  they  arc  frequently  too  wet  and 
wft  to  plow,  during  several  days  after  a  shower.  They  also  require 
laare  ditching,  as  the  draining  must  be  made  by  the  surface,  when  on 
the  Fontrary,  the  sandy  soils  drain  very  quick  by  filteration  after  the 
eiM>»  nf  water  has  run  off. 

ntere  is  considerable  difference  in  the  climate  between  the  upper 
■trtiun  of  the  sugar  region,  and  the  lower,  or  parts  nearer  the  sea  and 
fakea.  Upon  an  average  the  difference  of  time  in  the  appearance  of 
tbe  first  wnitc  frx)st  in  the  Ml  between  Point  Coupee  and  New  Or- 
leans  is  about  ten  day^.  And  for  places  near  the  sea  and  lakes,  the 
4iflerenca  is  perhaps  greater.  It  is  a  general  saying  among  the  plan- 
ters on  the  Missisiiippi  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  north  and 
•muh  side  of  the  river,  the  cane  on  the  north  aide  freezing  earlier. 
ThcTv  arc  particular  situations  on  points,  on  th;^  same  side,  where  the 
cue  ii  affected  Inter  than  in  others.  In  the  Parish  of  6t,  Charles  on 
lie  right  bank  of  the  river  the  cane  was  not  sufficiently  affected  by  the 
tna  m  1846,  to  be  hurt,  as  late  as  the  25tb  of  December,  whilst  it  had 
hen  eomi^tely  froten  three  weeks,  not  more  than  20  miles  higher  np 
m  the  sane  nde.  The  plantations  in  thnt  parish  on  the  right  bank 
■tnearij^iDTonnded  by  water,  having  the  river  in  front,  and  in  the 
mr  exiennve  marsh  prairies  and  lakes.  It  is  supposed  that  the  w 
pM>  arisiDZ  from  the  MissijSBippi,  carried  over  the  fields  by  the  north 
nwl  eflbra  some  protection  to  the  cane.  How  the  vapors  rising  from 
the  msTRhes  which  are  in  an  opposite  direction,  affect  the  cane,  most 
W  eewwnted  for  in  another  way.  Perhaps  it  is  by  intercepting  the 
t^  <tf  the  rising  sun  until  the  fr^>st  ia  melted,  thereby  avoiding  the 
Miden  change  which  would  take  place  were  the  sun  to  strike  the 
fhM  while  it  is  yet  froien.  It  is  a  remark  that  has  been  made  in 
gBdeung,  Uiat  plants  are  measurably  protected  from  the  cold  by  shel- 
ming  them  from  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  All  the  planters  agree 
b  the  remark  that  the  cane  freezes  most  and  is  earlier  affected  by  the 
ftMtt,  a  the  parte  of  the  Geld  that  are  nearest  to  the  woodft.  t\v(^ 
h|paUi««i  that  it  19  the  miat  rising  from  the  river  wh\cb  aBorda  tVc 
agpeara  plaagible.    It   would   be  curious  to  aacctlaaa  ^iwa 
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true  cause,  but  the  uMt   important  'to  the  present  irxjuiry,  is,  tiiri 
the  fact  is  eatitblislicd  by  unirerKot  observation. 

It  is  inaintained  bj  eome  pLiuters  that  the  best  exposition  for  tkt 
rows  of  cane  when  they  are  wide  apart,  would  be  nortb  and  south,* 
they  vri>uld  then  receive  the  rays  of  tiie  morning  and  evening  tan  m 
full ;  whereas,  if  the  rows  wore  laid  off  east  and  west,  t,  portion  of  tL| 
cane  would  necessarily  be  shaded  by  those  intervening  with  the  ny  tf 
the  sun.  However  it  nay  be,  it  is  not  alwaj-a  possible  ta  ky  off  & 
rows  in  atiy  given  direction,  because  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  incl)- 
nation  of  the  hind  to  admit  of  draining  by  the  open  furrow  betwea 
the  rows.  But  in  this  as  in  many  other  matters,  no  accurate  obcent' 
tion  has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  made. 

The  soil  of  the  land  of  the  Mississippi  may  be  said  to  be  iuexhaofli- 
ble,  Itisallallnviun,  oonaiHtingofamistureofcluy,  sand  and  vegetabb 
mould  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  as  has  been  said  by  an  intJuignl 
planter  who  has  written  on  the  subject,  the  only  tbuig  nei.'esaarT  to 
renovate  it,  is  to  plow  a  little  deeper,  and  turn  up  fresh  soil  la 
Holland,  whore  land  is  more  valuable  than  it  is  here,  it  is  renoTtiei 
after  producing  grain  crops,  which  are  the  most  exhausting  to  the  nil, 
by  digging  deep  ditches  side  and  side,  and  filling  the  first  with  the  dirt 
taken  from  the  second,  and  so  on  successively,  until  the  whole  field  hti 
been  gone  over.  Tho  difference  between  this  and  deep  plowing,  it 
from  the  greater  to  the  less  ;  it  is  the  same  thing,  to  wit :  turning  of 
new  soil. 

The  ground  should  be  well  broken  up  before  planting,  and  u  Ibt 
cane  is  generally  left  to  rattooo  for  two  years,  it  is  only  the  third  yew 
that  the  breaking  up  or  plowing  in  full  can  be  repeated.  Let  evoj 
successive  plowing  be  a  lew  inches  deeper,  until  the  soil  is  eihann- 
cd  to  Oft  great  a  depth  as  the  plow  can  reach  conveniently,  then  mdm  , 
other  plan  must  be  resiirted  to.  But  by  the  above  pnwess,  taking  car« 
to  make  a  rotation  of  crops  on  the  soil,  it  is  believed  that  it  would 
remain  good  at  least  during  a  man's  life  time.  There  arc  other  tap 
of  renovatingexbaustedsouSjVery  soccessfiillypat  in  practice.  Whea 
the  cane  is  cut  for  the  mill,  the  tops  are  thitiwn  int«  tho  middle  fin- 
row,  and  during  some  leisure  time,  covered  up  by  running  a  furrow  on 
each  side.  The  sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  so  as  to  bury  the  top) 
while  they  arc  yet  green,  thus  returning  to  the  earth,  not  only  a  por 
tion  of  what  has  been  taken  away  from  it,  by  the  root«  of  tho  plant, 
bat  also  what  the  plant  has  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  by  its  leavea 
Rome  planters  who  have  done  this,  affirm  that  the  lands  are  enriched 
in.stead  of  bcine  impoverished,  notwithstanding  a  continuous  cultiva- 
tion of  cane  only.  The  fertility  is  restored  also  to  exhausted  soil,  by 
suspending  the  culture  of  cane  for  one  year  and  sowing  a  heavy  crop 
of  peas  on  it  in  the  month  of  May  or  June.  They  grow  very  loxit- 
rlently,  and  make  a  matted  bod  of  vines  and  leaves  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  thickness,  with  a  plentiful  crop  of  peas  if  planted  in  good  time. 
The  ground  being  shaded  thereby  during  the  hottest  months  of  tha 
year,  the  action  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  dimiulshed,  and  there  is  leac 
evaporation  of  the  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  dccompoaitjiffl, 
falling  on  the  ground.  The  moisture  thus  retained  on  the  eai  '  '~  ' 
forabJe  to  the  decomposition  of  tliosc  aM\)ttB.iiccft.    "^Vc 
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estonded  fbilage  in  compikrison  with  the  dimensions  of 

I  th&n  ttnj  other  plant,  heace  their  capability  of  extracting 

bnces  from  tlie  atmo^here,  particulnrij  carbouia  acid  gaa 

tes,  and  phoHphates  by  the  froit.     In  proof  of  aueh  hypothe- 

iusple  may  be  given  of  a  small  yellow  vine  very  common  in 

jr,  which  derives  ita  nouriBhment  entirely  from  the  atmos- 

will  thrive  being  suspended  in  the  air  by  a  thread,  blooms 

leed,  and  when  dry,lcavca  solid  ligneous  matt«r.     In  truth 

it  qnailities  in  uomnion  with  taoet.  if  not  all  kinds  of  mosses. 

fly  wherever  they  grow  they  yield  t*  the  earth  substances 

'egetsble  mould,  without  having  taken  anything  from  it, 

)  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.     The    experiments  of 

e  shown  the  reason  why  grain  crops  exhaust  the  soil  so 

t  more  is  taken  away  from  the  earth  than  is  returned  to  it, 

iaiiy  lh«  phosphates,  or  bone  earth.     The  dried  stalk  of  the 

^hask  contain  nine  tenths  of  eilica,  and  grain  will  yield 

I  of  phoaphatcs     If  j;xhaust«d  soils  are  merely  suffered  to 

W  j«ars  their  fertility  will  be  restored,  partiaularly  if  cattle 

iqion  them  to  graie.     Lauds  that  are  renovated  in  any  of 

taodea  will  re-prodace  cane  very  finely. 

planter  could  easily  procure  large  quantities  of  very  good 
I  the  Bagasse  coming  from  the  mill,  and  the  large  <]uan- 
lle  iLat  are  ipdispensablc  to  a  farm.  Not  much  attention, 
H  been  paid  to  it  so  far,  as  the  platitera  prefer  clearing  the 
Irfaicb  they  take  their  wood.  The  fresh  lands  thus  obtained 
luce  well  until  they  have  been  drained  for  some  time,  and 
busly  cultivated  in  corn  for  one  or  two  years.  The  cane 
f  loznriently  upon  them  but  does  not  ripou  early  enough. 

\ie  Prrjmration  nf  the  Grmind  for  Planting,  Ditching 
and  Flou-iiig 

_  mode  of  draining  is  to  make  ditches  running  perpendic- 
E  die  river  to  the  lowlonds.  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two 
■rt,  and  from  two  to  four  feel  in  depth,  with  cro.^^  ditches 
0  afanensions  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  arpcnt8.  the  dirt 
being  thrown  on  tlie  lower  Hide  to  make  a  road,  with 
those  that  are  interseeted  by  it.  Besides  these,  it  is 
J  cross  ditches  of  about  one  foot  in  depth  and  breadth, 
U  of  about  one  hundred  feet  apart,  which  do  not  interfere 
lowing,  as  the  plow  passes  over  them.  Such  ditching  is 
lient  in  the  light  or  sandy  soils  whore  a  great  part  of  the 
aocomptisbed  by  filtration.  But  I  apprehend  that  in  the 
l»R«thiug  more  is  necessary.  I  have  frequently  remarked 
pUutations  the  snuarea  formed  by  tlie  princ'pal  ditches, 
fbetive  plowing,  become  hollow,  when  the  reverse  ought  Ui 
^  cue.  The  land  should  be  plowed  for  the  purpose  of 
r  fidlowing  up  and  down  its  inclination.  Wlien  the  plow- 
on  a  piece  of  land  to  plow  it,  he  begins  by  laying  off  a 
say  twcncy  or  thirty  feet  in  width,  loafing  the 
■  *  ■'  ■       J^dirt 
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towards  the  ditch.     So  that  every  successive  plowing  raises  the  la.: 
towards  the  ditch,  and  increases  the  hollow,  thereby  preventing  th^ 
water  from  running  oiT  latterally.     It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  reverse 
the  plowing  and  produce  the  contrary  effect.    But  besides  this,  I  thinJc 
it  would  be  advisable  to  plow  in  such  a  manner,  in  breaking  up  th^ 
ground  (the  first  plo^ving)  as  to  leave  it  in  beds  of  about  twenty 
feet  in  width,  taking  care  to  make  the  last  furrow  very  deep,  or  eiei 
deepen  it  with  the  spade  if  necessary,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  intersect- 
ion with  the  small  cross  ditches.     By  this  means  there  would  be  no 
portion  of  the  field  of  a  greater  length  than  100  feet  and  of  a  greater 
width  than  twenty  feet  but  would  drain  into  a  ditch.     The  import- 
ance of  this  draining  on  the  surface  will  be  felt  when  it  is  recollected 
that  in  the  compact  clay  soils  no  filtration   takes  place.     It  may  be 
seen  in  the  fields  after  a  rain,  that  the  water  will  lie  in  a  furrow  a  few 
feet  distant  from  a  deep  ditch,  until  it  is  evaporated  by  tlie  sun.    The 
effects  are,  to  keep  the  earth  wet  too  long  a  time,  and  to  scald  the  roeti 
of  the  plant  when  the  wat^r  is  heated  by  the  sun. 

By  plowing  as  above  suggested  for  several  years  in  succession,  tbe 
middle  of  the  space  of  20  feet  would  be  raised  to  a  ridge,  and  fhcili- 
tate  much  the  draining  which,  on  such  lands,  must  necessarily  be  made 
on  the  surface. 

No  one  will,  I  dare  say,  contest  the  necessity  of  draining.  As  veij 
appropriately  remarked  by  one  of  your  contributors,  it  takes  away 
from  the  earth  the  superabundant  moisture  coming  up  from  below,  by 
absorption  or  capillary  attraction,  and  permits  it  to  be  earlier  heated 
by  the  sun  in  the  spring,  thereby  accelerating  vegetation.  This  is 
important,  as  it  gives  the  cane  more  time  to  grow  and  mature.  There 
are  planters,  however,  who  think  that  cane  planted  in  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  March  will  turn  out  as  well  as  that  which  is  planted  earlier. 
This  is  evidently  an  erroneous  opinion,  founded  on  incorrect  observa- 
tions, and  perhaps  from  the  circumstance  that,  early  in  the  season,  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  there  is  very  little  perceptible  differ- 
ence between  that  which  is  planted  several  weeks  later  and  that  which 
comes  up  as  soon  as  the  frost  will  permit.  I  have  had  occasion  to  sec 
it  last  year  in  a  field  where  every  third  row  had  been  left  out,  and 
which  was  afterwards  filled  up,  but  yet  in  good  time.  When  the  cane 
began  to  have  joints,  the  oldest  was  about  one  foot  higher,  and  appear- 
ed to  have  kept  as  much  ahead  as  there  was  difference  of  age  between 
them.  But  yet  this  is  not  perhaps  suflicient  to  determine  the  question 
as  to  which  would  turn  out  the  best ;  it  would  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose  to  plant  two  pieces  contiguous,  which  would  receive  exactlv 
the  same  culture.  It  we  were  permitted  to  judge  by  analogy  witli 
the  effect  of  late  or  early  planting  on  corn,  there  would  be  no  doubt 
that  late  planting,  that  is  the  first  of  April,  would  retard  the  matu- 
rity of  the  cane  at  least  two  weeks.  That  much  time  in  the  fall  about 
the  time  of  the  grinding  season  would  bo  very  important.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  accelerating  vegetation  as  much  as  possible  early  in  the 
spring,  and  thorough  draining  is  one  of  the  conditions  first  necessary. 
The  effect  of  ditching  may  be  plainly  seen  in  the  cane  field  by  the 
appearance  of  the  cane  on  the  sides  of  the  ditches,  where  the  dirt 
thrown  up  makes  a  little  elevation,  and  where  perfect  draining  is 
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bj  filtration,  tlie  dLstancc  from  tlic  ditch  being  only  a  few 

In  such  cases  the  cane  is  muoh  larger  and  Id  a  more  tbriTiug 

ID.     And  tfao  remark  hoM^good  not  only  fov  u  wet  season,  but 

tLs  driest,  from  wliicb  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  moisture 

from  below  is  injuriona  to  the  plant     It  may  bo  objected  that 

..c  is  larger  on  the  side  of  the  ditch  because  the  ground  is  nuidc 

by  the  mud  tlirown  up  from  the  bottom  in  cleaning  it  out.     It 

'  -hi  true  that  the  grouud  la  thus  enriched;  but  I  haTo  to  aav 

r  to  the  objection,  that  I  liavc  planted  cano  in  an  old  field, 

not  been  cultivated  for  twenty  years,  wbo»c  the  dilchee  bad 

touched,  and  I  made  the  s»mo  observation  that' the  cane 

nocii  larger  in  tl*e  row  on  the  side  of  the  ditch.     Now,  there  is 

rtuon  why  the  whole  field  could  not  be  made  to  produce  us  well  as 

■I  unglo  row. 

The  toZ.  deprired  of  its  moisture,  will  aduiit  of  boing  saturaled  to 
t  pttter  depth  by  rain  water,  wliich  oorries  to  the  roots  of  the  plants 
&e  rbemical  sul^tances  the  most  necessary  to  their  growth.  The 
frtnciiwl  among  these  is,  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  ta^es  from  the 
*tiDo»pherc.  so  greedily  absorbed  by  plants.  It  dissolves  in  the  earth 
■abatanres  which  are,  and  can  be  absorbed  by  the  roots,  only  in  a  liijuid 
form,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  esperimenis  of  chemists.  Now,  if  the 
pound  bo  not  well  drsined,  the  moisture  from  below  will  rise  by  ca- 
f3hry  attraetioD  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  which  will  be 
more  or  less  dried  by  the  heat  of  tho  sun.  In  this  condition  of  the 
irottod  tho  rain  water  will  only  penetrate  so  far  a&  it  will  meet  the  water 
ma  below,  and  the  excess  will  run  off;  ctmacquently  giving  less  nutri- 
tietit  to  tho  plant  than  if  the  porosity  and  dryness  of  the  soil  had 
admitted  a  greater  quantity  ts  penetrate.  It  is  for  this  renson  that 
l^e  itnbsoil  plow  in  so  necessary  in  the  clay  lands.  If  it  be  run  in  the 
furrow  wbicli  is  opened  to  plant  the  cane,  to  a  depth  of  several  inches 
utan  than  the  ordinary  plowing,  it  opens  the  cumpitct  soil  below  so  as 
ti  admit  (if  filtration,  and  the  superabundant  water  seeking  its 
own  level,  will  follow  the  furrow  and  ooio  out  into  the  crosn  ditches, 
If  tbo  ordinary  plowing  be  four  or  five  inches,  and  the  lubsoil  plowing 
u  much  more,  it  makes  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches  which  will  bo 
perfKtly  drained  in  the  immediate  ueighborhood  of  the  foot  of  the 
cane.  This  is  probably  deeper  than  the  roots  of  the  cano  will  reach. 
L«t  it  be  understood,  howcTcr,  that  the  depth  here  spoken  of  means 
that  mnrli  below  the  surface  if  it  was  smooth,  being  much  more  if  it 
hi  eonaidered  that  the  cane  ishilled  up  to  at  least  six  inches  above  the 
Kt&ce,  the  dirt  for  that  purpose  being  drawn  up  from  betwecti  the 
raws,  and  leaving  a  hollow  where  it  is  tiien  from.  This  furrow  should 
pfrhapa  be,  when  the  cultivation  is  finished,  of  an  even  depth  with  that 
of  the  subsoil  plow,  so  that  the  height  between  the  hollow  and  the  hill 
tmati  the  stalk  of  the  cane,  will  be  near  twelve  inches,  aUowing  the 
nae  to  be  three  inches  in  the  ground,  and  hilled  six  inches,  making 
tiu  tnohea.  In  this  condition  the  excess  of  water  will  run  off  from 
tlu  surface  in  the  open  farrow  between  the  rows,  and  by  filtration,  in 
6e  furrow  of  the  subsoil  plow,  immediately  under  the  roots. 

The  operxtioD  of  plowing  and  preparation  of  the  ground  foT  \iWnV 
ug,  ii  tM  moat  important  hnuieb  of  the  process,  and  does  uoti  i«QfcV)& 
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saffioient  attention.    It  is  generally  done  too  late  in  the  winter,  and 
the  earth  not  turned  over  to  a  sufficient  depth.     It  ought  to  he  at  least 
five  inches,  particularly  in  stiff  lands.     The  usual  mode  is  to  plow  each 
way  alternately,  the  mould-board  throwing  the  dirt  off  on  either  side, 
leaving  open  furrows  at  the  distance  of  six  feet.     It  is  in  these  fur- 
rows, afterwards  opened  or  widened  with  a  Flucker  plow,  that  the 
cane  is  planted.    Such  plowing  is  evidently  defective.    The  plant  cane 
is  put  immediately  upon  firm,  compact  ground,  that  has  not  been  stir- 
red, and  is  as  much  below  the  surface  as  the  depth  of  the  plowing. 
The  furrow  where  the  cane  is  thus  planted  is  the  lowest  part  of  the 
plowed  ground.     If  there  be  excess  of  water,  in  seeking  its  own  level 
it  will  ue  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  immediately  under  the  cane, 
and  cause  it  much  injury  in  a  wet  season.     Moreover,  the  roots  will 
not  find  any  nutriment  in  this  hard  soil,  where  they  could  not  spread. 
If  the  season  be  very  dry,  the  stirred  earth  will  become  dry,  being  bat 
a  thin  layer,  and  the  roots  not  penetrating  deep  enough,  will  not  reach 
the  moisture  which  they  would  have  found,  had  the  layer  of  stirred 
ground  been  loosened  beneath  them.     It  iSv  expedient,  then,  that  the 
plowing  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  these  inconve- 
niences and  to  secure  all  possible  advantages:  that  is,  to  place  the 
cane  in  such  a  situation  that  it  will  not  suffer,  neither  fh)m  tne  excess 
of  water  nor  the  want  of  it.     In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  planted 
above  the  surface,  or  what  was  the  surface  before  plowing,  leaving  sev- 
eral inches  of  stirred  ground  underneath,  through  which  the  water 
could  escape  bv  filtration ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  should  be  suffi- 
ciently covered  to  prevent  its  being  exposed  to  suffer  by  a  drought, 
and  not  too  much  to  prevent  vegetation.     A  covering  of  between  two 
and  three  inches  would  probably  be  sufficient.     In  order  to  plant  the 
cane  at  such  an  elevation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  throw  up  a  ridge 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  plow,  by  running  three  furrows  on  each  side. 
If  4he  rows  are  not  to  be  more  than  six  feet  apart,  the  intervening 
space  between  the  rows  would  all  be  broken  up  by  the  six  furrows.    If 
they  were  to  be  more  than  six  feet  apart,  the  six  furrows  would  still 
answer,  if  time  were  pressing,  but  it  would  be  better  if  the  whole  were 
plowed  up. 

The  best  time  to  break  up  the  ground  is  in  the  month  of  December, 
so  that  the  earth  turned  up  may  be  exposed  to  as  much  freezing 
weather  as  possible.  The  effect  is  to  cause  it  to  crumble  and  become 
friable.  That  is  the  condition  the  most  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  allowing  the  roots  to  spread  freely  in  every  direction.  Land 
thus  prepared,  especially  clay  land,  is  not  so  liable  to  become  hard  in 
the  spring,  and  in  fact  it  will  not  become  so,  unless  there  be  a  greart 
deal  of  hard,  beating  rain.  Care  should  be  taken  not  io  plow  the 
ground  when  it  is  too  wet.  The  soil  of  stiff  clay  lands  is  somewhat 
porous,  and  will  admit  of  compression.  The  clods  raised  by  the  plow, 
if  dried  immediately  by  the  "Bun,  would  become  as  hard  as  unburnt 
bricks,  and  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  rain  to  melt  them.  If  the 
season  should  continue  to  be  dry  after  such  plowing,  the  bad  effect  of  it 
is  plain.  The  ground  should  not  be  plowed  unless  it  be  sufficiently 
dry  to  crumble,  or  at  least  not  to  form  into  large  lumps.  The  stiff 
lands  .that  are  tamed  over  early  in  winter  bec(pme  extremely  friable, 
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eotbroQgboat  tbe  BoiwoD,thus  ^vinggrcat  facil- 
of  the  crop,  and  procures  the  odvaoUges  already 
gf  being  more  permeable  to  rain  water  and  the  moisture 

lospbore  which  reach  the  roots  through  the  open  pores.  The 
Ifring  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  iu  treating  of  the 
^d  cultivating  of  the  cane. 

lows  used  are  often  badly  constructed,  and  used  out  of  time 
■.  They  require  to  be  of  different  models  aeeordiug  to  the 
f  tbe  soil,  and  tbe  ends  to  be  attained.  I  would  suggest 
.breaking  up  iu  stiff  lauds  the  shear  of  tbe  plow  should  bt' 
IP  u  to  admit  of  plowing  deep  without  strutting  the  teams. 
ithat  arc  matted  with  roots  of  gross  it  requires  four  mules, 
IDob'd  plow,  the  modt  approved  model,  to  plow  to  the  depth  of 
iM.  u  the  plow  was  narrower,  tbe  same  force  would  admit 
deeper.  It  would  be  more  oouvcnient  to  diminish  the  width 
Vv  tDiin  to  increase  the  team,  which  would  become  nnwieldj. 
t  of  many  of  the  patent  plows  is  made  too  sharp;  that  ia,  the 
,elevKti(Ai  from  the  point  upwards,  is  not  sufficiently  great. 
Itqnence  of  it  is  that  ihj  clod  is  pressed  against  tbe  mould- 
lAiVe  it  is  detached,  causing  a  considerable  resistance  in  the 

If  the  point  from  the  angle  wore  more  obtuse,  and  the  mould- 
tmra  a  very  little  further  bauk,  the  clod  would  be  raised  more 
pnUrly  upwards,  and  detached  before  being  thrown  aside. 
I  of  ground  turned  up  by  the  plow  is  in  the  proportion  of  four 
itkiokaesB  to  ten  or  twelve  in  width.     The  nlaw  enters  in  the 

wedge.  If  tbe  direction  of  tlio  force  of  tne  wedge  be  from 
Is,  it  ia  clear  that  the  strip  of  ground  is  more  easily  de- 
if  the  direction  was  kteral.  Both  directions  must  be 
,  to  K  proper  degree,  which  I  tbink  very  difficult  to  hit  upon 
IWtiul  experiment.  The  practical  plowman  will  very  readily 
■tte  di&reDoe  between  tbe  ordinary  plows  and  ouo  constmoted 
iiOTe  principles,  and  so  will  tbe  mtues  that  have  it  to  pull 

III. — Planting  and  CuUivaling. 

operation  of  planting  is  very  simple.  It  consists  in  laying 
1  the  furrow  prepared  for  tbe  purpose,  as  has  been  said  above. 
1  oftue,  and  covering  it  over  with  loose  dirt  to  tbe  depth  of  a 
les-  It  may  be  planted  at  any  time  in  the  winter  or  spring, 
l«t«  as  sometime  in  April,  and  I  have  seen  tolerably  goi^ 
educed,  planted  as  late  as  tbe  first  of  May.  But  when  it  is 
BO  lat«,  It  also  ripens  later.  In  such  cases  it  is  left  standing 
,Mat  eatting,  or  is  pot  up  for  seed  cane.  When  planted  in  win- 
miJd  be  covered  a  little  deeper  to  proteot  it  front  freezing,  and 
tbe  spring,  some  of  the  dirt  may  be  scraped  off  with  the  hoe 
come  up  freeljr-  If  a  heavy  beating  rain  should  fall  before 
bu  come  up,  it  ia  well  to  run  a  light  harrow  over  it  to  loosen 
oven  at  tbe  risk  of  breaking  off  some  of  the  young  shoots.  In 
B  the  oano  ripens  better,  and  may  be  planted  in  rows  six  feet 
here  it  does  not  grow  very  large,  and  placing  two  or  throe 
le  by  side  in  the  farrow.  Oare  should  be  iaivm  U  Mvaxi&ft 
^      '  VOL.  v.  — 10 
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them  80  that  they  should  not  be  in  contact.     If  they  were,  some  of 
the  buds  that  would  be  turned  downward  could  not  come  up.    If  the 
seed  cane  used,  are  rattoons,  the  knots  of  which  are  nearer  together, 
two  canes  would  be  enough.     In  new  lands  it  is  well  to  giye  the  cane 
more  space,  either  placing  the  rows  eight  or  nine  feet  apart,  or  at  nx 
feet,  leaving  out  every  third  row  to  be  planted  in  com.     Th'e  richer 
the  land,  the  farther  apart  they  should  be  planted,  to  give  them  air 
and  sunshine.     When  they  are  too  much  shaded  by  their  own  fbliace, 
they  do  not  ripen  well.     There  are  several  advantages  obtained  l^ 
planting  the  rows  wide  apart.    It  admits  of  plowing  between  the  rows 
with  a  two  horse  plow,  and  it  diminishes  the  number  of  rows  to  be  cul- 
tivated, causing  an  economy  of  labor.     The  cane  grows  larger  and 
heavier,  compensating  in  size  for  the  reduced  number.     In  ordinary  set- 
sons  there  would  be  very  little  difference  in  the  yield  of  an  arpent 
planted  at  six  feet,  and  the  same  planted  at  nine,  or  at  six,  leaving  out 
every  third  row.     There  would  be  an  economy  of  a  third  of  the  work 
of  the  hoe,  which  is  long  and  tedious,  and  somewhat  less  plowing  also, 
as  frequently  when  the  ground  has  been  previously  well  prepared,  it  is 
sufficient  to  run  one  or  two  furrows  on  each  side  of  the  cane  for  the 
first  plowings.     Besides  this,  the  odd  row  left  may  be  planted  in  com, 
without  any  or  very  little  injury  to  the  cane.     The  com  comes  to  ma- 
turity and  withers  away  early  in  August,  before  the  cane  has  attained 
half  its  size.     Peas  may  also  be  planted  in  the  com  row  at  the  last 
plowing,  with  advantage,  either  for  a  crop  of  peas  or  forage. 

The  proper  selection  of  the  seed  cane  is  a  very  important  matter, 
particularly  in  old  lands  where  the  cane  does  not  grow  very  large. 
The  custom  of  many  planters,  to  put  up  their  worse  cane  for  seed,  ii 
one  attended  with  consequences  that  are  surely  not  well  considered. 
It  is  a  fact  universally  admitted,  that  plants  continually  r€produ<»ed 
from  the  same  seed,  in  the  same  soil,  tend  to  degenerate.  The  change 
of  seed  from  distant  places  is  beneficial  to  the  crop,  but  in  the  caae  oi 
the  sugar  cane  it  cannot  be  done,  on  account  of  its  great  bulk.  The 
costs  of  transportation  would  be  too  great.  This  tendency  to  degene- 
ration would  be  measurably  remedied,  if  not  entirely  avoided,  by 
selecting  the  largest  and  most  vigorous  cane  for  seed.  It  would,  per- 
haps, not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  plant  might  be  improved  by 
a  constant  attention  to  this  practice.  It  is  a  thing  familiar  to  all  gar 
dencrs  and  cultivators  of  grain,  that  the  most  forward  and  largest  seeds 
are  selected  for  planting.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  rok 
should  not  obtain  with  regard  to  the  sugar  cane,  it  is  possible  and 
probable,  that  the  ripest  seed  cane  will  yield  the  most  forward  crop 
The  calculation  of  the  planter  who  puts  up  his  poorest  cane  for  seea, 
is  to  send  so  much  of  the  good  cane  for  grinding  to  make  sunr.  Ae- 
curate  observations  during  a  few  years  would  convince  him  of  hii 
error.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  cultivation  of  indigo  was  abandoned 
in  this  country  on  account  of  the  degeneration  of  the  plant  The 
quality  of  the  product  had  ceased  to  be  as  good,  and  the  crop  beoaae 
precarious. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cane  should  commence  as  soon  aa  it  haa 
sprung  up  out  of  the  ground.  Two  conditions  are  essentially  neoet- 
sary  to  its  flourishing,  to  keep  it  free  from  grass,  and  that  the  gTO>iisd 
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nbout  the  roots.  The  first  plowing  sliould  lie  done 
,  plow,  tlie  mould  board  turned  off  from  it,  in  order  not  to 
ing  plant,  and  to  run  as  near  aapoMible  to  the  roots.  The 
should  be  run,  turning  the  mould  board  the  other  wxy,  so 
the  dirt  back  into  the  first,  At  the  second  plowing  one 
«u.v-  ..uMe  should  be  ran,  inoking  a  Bpfice  of  about  tcro  feet  in  width, 
«f  nin-cd  ground  on  each  gide  of  the  row.  By  this  time  the  cane  will 
t»  fai^h  enough  to  allow  throwing  the  dirt  to  ita  foot.  A  larger  plow 
Aoald  now  1)6  used  to  hill  it  up,  turning  the  mould  tKutrd  towards  tho 
I9W.  tad  aToid  anneoesaarily  cutting  the  roots,  if  the  ground  be  in 
r»d  order,  by  passing  at  the  distance  of  at  least  one  foot.  A  part  of 
ms  operation,  however,  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  hoe.  There  should 
be  no  heeitatiun  in  cutting  the  roota,  if  it  were  nooessary  to  be  done 
(6  pat  the  ground  in  good  order.  The  dirt  thrown  to  the  reots  pro- 
UMs  them  againet  the  drought,  or  too  great  heat  of  the  aun  in  the 
nooilu  of  Ma^  and  June,  before  the  leaves  have  grown  large.  Later 
a  the  season  it  contributes  to  Huataia  the  eane,  and  prevent  it  from 
htiog  UowQ  down,  an  occurrence  which  Is  not  unusual.  It  is  partieu- 
Ujr  necesaary  when  the  ground  haa  been  well  plowed,  and  is  friable 
laaecrtwB  depth.  For  this  reason:  some  planters  pretend  that  it  is 
tMer  to  plant  the  cane  in  firm  ground,  where  the  roots  will  sustain  it 
hner  The  evils  of  auoh  a  way  of  pkutitig  have  been  pointed  out, 
■nd  iM  counterbalanced  by  the  sole  advantage  thua  obtained.  Whea 
the  opentioQ  of  billing  up  is  finished,  there  shonld  be  at  leaat  one  foot 
<f  the  «tne  imbedded  in  dirt.  The  higher  it  is.  the  better  will  the 
Moon  be  protected  against  the  oold.  The  ground  sometimes  freezes 
t*  Ike  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  The  buds  that  are  near  the  aur- 
hat  are  killed,  but  there  are  enough  loft  for  a  goud  stand.  It  ia  im> 
pMant  that  the  hist  open  furrow  between  the  two  rows  should  be  dees 
camigh  to  drain  off  the  water  from  the  rattoons.  It  haa  been  observed 
t^t  thtfj  aro  more  liable  to  freexe  when  the  water  lies  about  them.  In 
Ik  tnnag  the  ridge  is  cut  down  a  few  inches,  to  facilitate  the  shooting 
■p  of  the  buds:  aud  the  top  of  the  rattoon,  which  is  frozen,  out  off 
mooth  with  tiie  ground.  This  ehoald  not  be  done  until  the  lateat 
•bit*  frocts  ;  otherwise,  if  it  was  aever e.  it  might  kill  tho  buds  entirely. 
If  lb*  fro«t  is  light,  it  oausea  very  little  injury  to  the  cane  that  has 
tm»  ap,  merely  barning  the  leaves  to  the  edge  of  tho  ground.  Last 
JB>r  night  hare  been  seen  the  evil  conscquenees  of  not  hilling  up  guf- 
lekatly  bigli-  The  winter  was  verymild,  and  the  rattoons  sprung  np 
««fsl  indies  in  height.  '  Severe  frosts  successively  cut  them  down 
wd  killed  most  of  them.  There  were  not  enough  left  for  a  stand 
•ken  the  ipriiig  came,  and  in  some  places  tliey  were  almost  entirely 
lacrayed,  and  not  worth  cultivating.  Prudent  planters  always  keep 
tadmoDcy  of  plant  oane  to  guard  partially  against  a  contingency  of 
ihaort.  Although  it  may  \a  remarked,  that  the  rattoons  are  not 
rites  afeet^  by  the  frost,  yet,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  may  occur  onee 
it  fear  or  five  years,  to  warrant  some  precaution  to  preserve  them,  in 
«ns(f  an  unlkvorable  season.  In  Uglit,  sandy  aoila  they  are  much 
hiUtr  praMired  than  iu  stiff  lands,  which  is,  no  doubt,  to  bo  attii- 
|4Wad  to  nore  perfect  draining  in  the  first.  i 

■^a  txperiaeot  has  been  niade  by  a  planter,  wliicb  c<m&i!^&  id 
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plowing  late  in  the  season,  when  the  cane  was  quite  large,  nmn 
shear  of  the  plow  next  and  close  to  the  foot  of  the  cane,  i 
out  the  roots.  A  few  rows  only  in  the  piece  were  plowed  in  th: 
ner,  and  the  balance  in  the  ordinary  way.  He  remarked  a  fei 
afterwards  that  the  cane  in  the  rows  thus  plowed  appeared  lon| 
in  a  more  thriring  condition.  A  single  experiment  of  this  1 
perhaps,  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  practice.  There  are  m 
cumstances  to  be  taken  into  account;  such  as  the  manner  in  f 
may  be  affected  by  the  subsequent  sort  of  weather,  etc.,  which 
be  carefully  noted,  and  particularly  if  it  do  not  retard  the  m 
The  advantage  of  stirring  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  a  ] 
obvious.  The  pores  being  open,  the  roots  spread  to  a  greatei 
and  absorb  a  greater  quantity  of  nutriment  from  the  earth.  Tl 
may  absorb  in  a  given  time  all  that  the  earth  contained  in  the! 
diate  neighborhood,  that  was  of  a  nature  to  be  assimilated  to  th 
If,  in  this  condition  the  roots  are  cut,  and  the  ground  disturbc 
spread  out  again  very  quickly  into  new  unexhausted  soil.  The 
of  new  roots  is  very  rapid  when  the  plant  is  large,  and  tfa( 
the  soil,  the  more  is  their  sphere  of  action  extended.  Hence 
be  inferred  that  it  is  erroneous  to  suppose,  as  some  do,  that  it 
rious  to  a  plant  to  cut  the  roots  and  stir  the  ground  in  a  very  d; 
If  the  soil  is  dry  and  has  not  been  stirred  for  a  long  time,  t 
tion  is  null ;  because  their  functions  require  moisture,  and  the  so 
them  is  exhausted.  Then  no  harm  is  done  by  cutting  then 
plow  throws  up  some  moist  earth  from  below,  in  which  the  roc 
spread  anew,  and  they  besides  find  some  moisture  odming  ii 
night  dews  which  penetrate  more  ot  loss  through  the  pores 
freshly  stirred  earth.  If  at  this  time  there  should  come  a  sh( 
finds  the  plants  in  the  most  favorable  condition  to  be  benefitte 
If  these  hypothesis  be  correct,  no  dry  weather  should  prevei 
plowing. 

When  the  ground  is  very  wet,  it  is  not  advisable  to  plow, 
been  said  already,  the  clods  raised  by  the  plow  are  liable  to 
hardened  by  drying  in  the  sun,  and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
make  them  crumble  again.  If  a  dry  spell  should  set  in  afb 
plowing,  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  have  done  harm  instead  o 
If  it  should  rain  again  immediately  after,  the  grass  will  not  be 
It  is  better  then  not  to  plow  at  all. 

As  a  general  rule,  i^r  a  heavv  rain,  the  whole  field  she 
plowed  over  as  soon  as  possible.  The  ground  is  rendered  com 
rain,  and  if  too  long  a  time  is  allowed  to  intervene  before  plo^ 
becomes  hard  and  is  then  in  an  unfavorable  condition  for  the 
reus  growth  of  plants.  There  is  little  necessity  of  going  o' 
ground  a  second  time  without  a  shower  of  rain  intervening  b 
the  two  plowings.  but  generally,  the  field  should  be  plowed  ev 
teen  days  until  tne  crop  is  finished.  The  quantity  of  arpent 
one  plowman  can  attend  is  about  fifteen,  without  taking  into  i 
the  work  of  the  hoe,  which  is  done  by  another  hand,  but  son 
much  may  be  allowed  to  one  plow.  The  quantity  of  work  th 
be  performed  by  the  plow  depends  much  upon  the  season,  a 
xnaiiiier  in  which  the  ground  has  been  prepared.    If  it  should  1 
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blbere  is  aecessurily  time  lost ;  uoC  only  during  the  time  that 
^AUt,  bat  also  doriug  the  time  tbat  the  ground  ia  too  wet  to  pl( 
■the  oonbiuy,  it  should  be  very  dry  during  the  cultivating  seaeon, 
K  nay  atteud  as  maoh  as  'thirty  arponts.     The  crop  may  then 
led  in  view  of  such  contigeuciea.     The  chanoe  of  cultivating  the 

■  poaiible  i^nantity  amply  compensates  the  Iohb  of  labor  which 

■  iip«rienced  if  a  portion  had  to  be  abandoned.  It  would  be 
II  to  oultivate  imperfectly  too  large  a  quantity.  In  ease  of 
nble  season,  it  it  best  to  sacrifice  and  abandon  at  once  that 

UDOt  be  cultivated  well.  In  gener&I,  it  is  safest  to  rcpluit 
■tear  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  land  cultivated,  iilthough  it 
P  H  neeeasary  for  so  doing  to  destroy  rattoom)  which  might  be 
I  Thc^  sooietiniua  make  very  good  ciiiie  the  third  and  fourth 
"l  htt  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  depend  upon  it,  especially  in 
A  von  out  lands.  In  new  lands  they  are  better  and  make  bet- 
D  the  plant.  In  either  case  they  ripen  some  ivhat  earlier 
m  plant  oane.  lu  fresh  lands,  which  are  always  friable,  and 
bikre  IB  not  much  grass,  leas  plowing  is  necessary  to  keep  tha 
pigeod  growing  eondilion.  But  in  old  lauds,  where  there  >s 
I,  ihe  labor  is  much  greater,  and  plowing  should  be  repeated 
X  twelve  days. 

y  Seed  Cane,  Time  of  CuttiKg,  axel  Mode  of  Preservixg  it 

cane  should  be  out  down  as  late  as  poesiblo  before  tha  frost 

it    Bat  it  has  to  be  cut  during  the  mouth  of  October,  in 

>t  tbe  opeavtion  may  be  finished  before  the  end  of  the  month, 

ii  ibe  time  to  begin  to  grind.     I  have  bad  occasion,  on  the  sub- 

Itnting,  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  quality  of  the  seed  cane, 

ii  unnecessary  to  repeat     The  most  usual  way  of  preserving 

pot  it  Id  beds,  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  leaves  and  all.     It 

M  wry  well  thua,  and  is  not  affected  by  cold,  except  sometime* 

edgen  of  the  beds,  and  in  places  where  it  is  not  covered  by  the 

"K>    1  iuiTe  heard  old  planters  say,  that  a  cane  froien  to  an  icicls 

•>"  pv  ttry  wclL  provided  it  is  put  immediately  in  the  ground,  and 

!•  wpo«ed  to  thaw.    However,  it  does  nut  require  a  very  severe  frost 

*bU  ibe  buds  when  tlio  cane  i.s  standing.     Some  planters  pretend 

■•hii bolter  to  make  the  beds  when  the  dew  is  upon  the  cane,  or 

« it  ii  wet  by  the  rain.     Others  have  put  it  up  Heveral  days  after 

■6  when  it  was  dry,  and  it  has  preserved  equally  well.     There  ia 

WMhion,  however,  more  essential — it  is,  that  it  should  be  as  fiill 

■J^Wpowhle      If  it  ia  cut  down  after  a  dry  spell,  it  isapt  to  have 

***l}>>liMd  becomes  hallow,  many  of  the  budfl  losing  their  vitality. 

_J*°^<i«M,  it  ia  better  to  suspend  the  operation,  if  possible,  and 

*■»  4*  benefit  of  a  shower  of  rain.     When  the  first  killing  frost 

^^  wt^  and  the  grinding  is  commenced  early,  the  tops  may  ba 

J't*"!^  vake  very  good  plant,  if  the  cane  be  large.     In  that  case, 

■f^iiwg  a  little  lowtir,  so  oa  to  leave  four  or  five  well  formed 

l«  J?  ■"S"'*'  effect  has  been  observed  in  a  field  where  the  cane 
*w  qtt  4x»nt  at  nriow  times,  vitbin  Hie  spacs  of  areatj  m 


that  the  H 
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thirty  days.     It  is,  that  m  some  portiona  of  the  field,  th*  r 
come  up  very  well,  and  in  others  very  poorly,  and  by  palphes,)! 
vhole   of  the  field  being  of  tlie  same  quality  of  land,  and  the  on 
to  all  appearance  being  in  the  same  e»ndition:  the  effect  seeming  t*   ' 
have  bwB  caused  only  by  the  different  time  of  cutting,     I  nn.M   - 
year,  in  a  field  of  150  arpentd  of  rattoona,  one  single  epot  of  alxinlli* 
arpents  that  had  cemo  up  extremely  well,  and  thick  enoa{.'li  fbr  a  gooi 
itand,  whilst  the  baliniee-  of  tbe  ratloooa  on  either  side   of  the  {HMt 
were  very  poor,  and  bo  soattering  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  cnltivslitij; 
and  they  were  net  good  in  any  other  part  of  the  field.     Thrrewvav  ^ 
perceptible  difference  in  the  condition  of  tbe  cane,  the  soil,  the  ditdr  ^ 
ing,  or  the  subsequent  culcivatiim.     It  would  be  interesting  to  diiwl 
lome  obsenrations  to  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  so  strange  a  pbeM' 
menon.     It  vronld  bnrdly  eccm  serious  to  attribota  it  to  some  coeitl 
influence  of  the  moon  ;  I  say  occult  JnfliUDCS,  because  tbtre  io  iio^l| 
in  it  which  wo  can  account  for  by  any  ordinary  process  of  reasanim 
in  such  nwtterft     There  are  things,  however,  whicu  do  not  oonie  andv 
tlie  apprehension  of  any  of  our  eeuscs,  whidi  still  wo  arc  fomsi  M 
fcflliove.     The  rays  of  the  noon  arc  not  known  to  poasefs  uiy  poWt 
capable  ef  Hodifyiag  anything  above  or  under  the  surface  of  the  lartli-  * 
They  have  neither  beat,  nor  moisture,  nor  electricity,  and  in  fact  US' 
Ihing  that  we  can  ^predate,  except  light.     Is  that  the  agent?    Ipnl 
the  ^uer^,  bnt  do  not  answer  it.    !■  it  tbe  time  of  catting,  during  rtf  j 
particular  quarter  or  phase  of  the  moon?     What  ia  tiie  iufltieitn^ 
the  moonlight?     It  dcserTos  Em  experiment. 

V — Q/"  Grindmi!,  cmd  Mul-ing  Sugar  in  Open  Kettlety  D^eealim 
Bmling,   Cooling,  and  Purging. 

The  cane  genemlly  continueB  to  ripen  until  it  is  froten,  Tbe  liTBgT 
it  can  be  left  standing,  the  more  it  will  yield.  Tbe  cold  weAthar  ul 
white  frost*  aecelernte  its  maturity  by  cheeking  rcgetation.  The  tiw 
ef  grin''ing  is  frequently  reguhited  by  the  quantity  ef  the  ori^  A 
hand,  with  reference  to  the  force  which  the  planter  has  at  his  dtipo^ 
and  his  means  for  manufacturing  the  cane  into  sugar.  There  ar<  rariov 
matters  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  grinding  sbosld  be  fininlrtd 
as  early  as  poasible,  to  give  time  for  preparing  for  the  next  erop,  vA 
as  plowing,  keeping  the  plantatioK  in  good  order,  making  impron- 
ments.  et*.,  ete.  If  the  cane  is  ground  too  soon,  the  yield  will  notU 
>o  great  These  are  matters  of  caleulation  which  the  planter  abonU 
make,  and  eombiue  the  whole,  according  to  eircumstauc^e.  to  the  bee> 
advantage.  In  generd,  the  operation  may  be  commenced  about  the 
.  20th  of  October.  It  is  about  this  time  that  the  first  white  &Mt  luf 
be  looked  for  By  doing  a  portion  of  the  work  early  in  the  aeawa. 
the  balaooe  remaining  to  be  done  is  more  under  control,  in  use  of  a 
iudden  and  unexpected  freeze.  It  roquiiea  about  two  mouths  to  tik* 
eff  the  crrjp  when  it  is  proportioned  to  the  force  The  vegetatiOD  of 
««no  is  not  entirely  checked  until  the  weather  is  cold  enough  fbr  iM- 
It  should  then  be  winrowed  by  throwing  BCTCral  rows  together,  lariB^ 
it  down  carefully,  so  that  it  may  be  covered  by  the  loaves.  If  iba 
cs/ie  IS  Jar^e  and  well  furnishud  with  leaves^  it  will  be  auffioiont  to  ja* 
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mt  otherwise,  it  is  better  to  put  three  or  four.  It 
td  imtil  it  is  coaTenioat  to  grind  it.  If  e,  warm 
lould  set  in  After  a,  freeze,  ttie  cane  standing  would. 
,  beoome  sour  and  unfit  to  make  susar ;  but  it  wili 
a  long  ae  the  weatlier  coutiuues  cold.  It  causes  somv 
wiorow  the  cane,  and  hence  a  small  portlou  is  always 
,  to  bo  uuiuediatelj  out  far  tho  mill  before  it  has  time  t<i 
t£e  cane  should  be  wlnrowed  too  early,  before  the  veeetation 
it  would  be  apt  to  sprout  and  vegetate  on  the  ground,  which 
toj  the  saccharine  matter.  It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  let 
ter  than  the   luth  of  November,  the  time  that  ice  may  bc 

f  the  cane  being  tho  most  tender  part  freezes  first,  and 
__s  it  besinB  also  by  the  top,  and  comes  gradually  down; 
b  then  had  to  cut  it  on  always  below  the  paxt  that  is  spoiled. 
e  of  winrowiog  is  two-fold;  it  protects  the  cane  agaioiit 
the  sun,  and  being  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  sap  from 
t  does  not  come  down  so  fast.  It  may  be  seen  upon  cut- 
Q  cane  In  two,  that  the  juice  will  ooiB  out  from  the  upper 
2  out.  It  may  be  counted  a  lucky  circumstance  for  a 
'e  jufit  cold  weather  and  ice  enough  to  check  entirely  the 
^  and  afterwards  a  continuation  of  cold  long  enough  to  allow 
H  all  luD  cane.  The  making  sure  of  saving  all  the  cane  would 
^r«  than  counterbalance  the  benefit  tliat  would  be  derived 
■g  it  stand  a  little  longer  to  ripen.  This  is  fre<iuently  the 
mutt  oane  being  lost,  and  is  au  imprudent  practice. 
ing  the  preparations  for  taking  off  a  crop,  two  ends  should  be 
lj««:  letting  the  cane  stand  the  longest  possible  time  to 
■d  then  to  grind  it  up  in  the  shortest  time,  to  save  it  before 
|ely  froieo.  Any  contrivance  then,  by  which  the  grinding 
IBtened  becomes  important.  The  greatest  labor  is  to  get  the 
1^  the  milL  Although  the  mill  should  bo  of  just  sufficioat 
piod  it  as  fast  as  it  could  be  brought,  and  the  kettles  be  of 
— ite  dimensions,  yet  some  economy  of  labor  may  be  intro- 
_  the  case  just  supposed,  there  is  an  indispensable  number 
retroircd  abou!;  the  sugar-house,  to  attend  the  engine,  kettles. 
P  Uie  sugar  into  hog.-^hcads,  &c.,  &.c.,  and  that  theflc  bands 
Uplaoed  in  tUo  night  during  a  period  of  necessary  rcEi.  Now. 
fw  example,  an  establishment  making  six  hogsheads  of 
Dty-four  hours,  the  number  of  hands  will  not  be  less  than 
If  Ihe  null  and  kettles,  were  of  double  the  capaoity,  the 
Id  not  be  proportioually  increased  ;  three  or  four  more  would 
Iha  quantity  of  fuel  would  not  be  proportionally  increased 
~  rerv  litue  more  fuel  would  suffice  for  the  augmented 
kattles  and  boilers.  These  augmented  apparatus'  could 
iplied,  it  is  true;  but  let  us  see  what  would  bo  tho  result  of 
'^**DI>.  Before  starting  the  mill,  all  hands  could  be  put  at 
1  got  up  a  large  «juantity  in  advance.  The  carts  would 
ran  until  the  mdl  should  have  caught  up  witli  them. 
[  that  the  quantity  hauled  up  by  this  time  was  equal  to  2i 
'"' — '  atibuitooa  hands  DGUkg  am^yed  four  days  to 
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make  them,  they  would  be  made  in  tno  dajs  by  seventeen  or  ei|4iHa 
hands.  The  econoinj  in  labor  would  be  eijnal  to  one  day's  work  rf 
twenty  men.  and  the  economy  in  fuel  wonld  also  he  very  great  M»J 
planter8-n§e  four  kettles  only,  and  probably  one  of  the  inducemntiO 
it  is,  (hat  they  appear  to  re(|uire  less  hands  to  work  them,  and  He 
opinion  ts  common  that  the  sugar  is  of  n  better  i|ual)ty,  although  m 
reason  is  assigned  for  it.  If  t£e  site  ebonld  be  somewhat  inereusd, 
and  two  large  ones  added,  it  is  still  butr  one  and  the  ssmc  fire  tint  ■ 
wonld  be  used  with  a  very  little  augmentation  of  fuel.  The  nuUKr  rf 
iTplitting  the  wood  also,  is  n  mstt«r  of  more  Importance  than  some  pl^ 
sons  attach  to  it.  The  fuel  that  produces  the  most  flame  is  the  hut, 
because  it  bas  to  pass  a  long  distance  under  the  row  of  kettlee.  If  tbe  e 
combustible  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  coal  instead  of  blue,  tb 
kettle  alone  under  which  the  fire  is  made  will  be  heated,  Kcd  thatin- 
perfectly.  Now.  the  larger  ts  the  wood,  the  less  flame  it  makei  b 
burning.  It  is  probable  that  a  given  number  of  pieces  of  wood  of  lb 
siie  of  three  inches  square,  would  give  as  much  blaie  as  the  aatae  um- 
ber of  double  the  sise.  The  smaller  it  is  split,  then,  the  farther  it  wiU 
go.  There  is  an  economy  in  splitting  it  up  small,  not  only  in  the  wood 
itself,  but  also^of  time  of  boiling. 

The  usual  way  of  defecating  the  juice  is  to  put  in  the  grandia 
large  kettle  a  certain  ijoantity  of  lime,  suoh  as  is  found  by  experinMBl 
to  be  sufficient.  It  reijuires  about  half  an  hour,  when  the  kettles  SM 
heated  and  going,  for  the  grande  to  boil,  from  the  time  that  the  eui 
juice  is  pat  into  it.  As  soon  aa  it  begins  to  boil,  the  soum  and  inpii- 
ritics,  and  albumen,  coagulated  by  heat,  float  on  the  surface  and  m 
skimmed  off  with  a  ladle  But  the  period  of  time  for  doing  it  ii 
very  short,  not  more  than  five  minutes,  because  the  ebulition  at  k  «« 
advanced  stage  causes  froth,  and  disturbs  the  erust  of  scum  which  bil 
come  to  the  surface.  It  is  then  time  to  transfer  the  juice  to  tho  ssmad 
kettle,  when  it  has  been  but  imperfectly  skimmed.  It  would  Ml  ba 
difficult  to  regulate  the  fire  of  the  grande  by  a  damper,  which  wmU 
shut  the  fire  from  it  just  at  tho  point  of  ebulition  and  give  tiasto 
i^kim  it  well  As  tlie  action  of  the  grande  would  be  retarded  by  ttii^ 
it  would  become  necessary  to  luaie  it  furnish  cleansed  juioe  M 
enough  for  the  other  kettles,  either  to  have  it  larger  if  it  were  ooore- 
nient,  or  to  have  two  instead  of  one.  The  two  would  probably  be 
better,  because  they  would  take  loss  time  to  boil  than  the  large  on*. 
A  violent  fire  to  the  grande  causes  scales  to  be  formed  on  ila  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  impurities  contained  in  the  juice,  which,  by  their  own 
gravity,  go  to  the  bottom.  Thoso  scales  are  burned  to  a  cinder  and 
communicate  a  red  color  to  the  sugar.  If  the  fire  was  regulated,  tbo* 
inoonvenienccB  would  be  avoided. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  the  fire  under  the  battery  could  be  nt»- 
latcd  also,  so  as  to  be  able  to  oheck  it  when  the  granulation  point 
should  have  been  reached,  and  until  its  contents  are  transferred  is  llw 
coolers.  The  most  expert  and  attentive  sugar  maker  cannot  always 
take  off  a  strike  at  the  proper  point.  He  is  obUged  to  begin  tothruW 
it  off  a  little  while  before  it  has  reached  the  point  of  granuklioDi 
because  the  bulk  of  the  syrup  to  be  evaporated  being  oousiderahly 
reduced,  and  the  heat  greater  on  accoant  of  the  density  of  the  li<]ui<l 
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a  the  other  hand,  he  waitsto  throw  offuntUthe 
r  point  ia  reached,  then  the  last  ladle-fulla  will  bo  boiled  too 
In  either  case,  the  strike  taken  off  is  imperft'ct;  eitlier  a,  por- 
f  it  ia  not  boiled  ooough,  or  boiled  too  much,  besides  which, 
the  U«t  ladle-fdls  are  being  thrown  off,  the  sides  of  the  kettle 
[i  bare  and  a  portios  of  the  sugar  is  burnt.  These  are  the  impei- 
9 1«  be  remedied.  How  it  is  to  be  done,  in  a  cheap  and  simple 
r,  claims  the  attention  of  the  planters,  and  should  esoite  the 
:ty  of  kettle  setters.  These  craftsmen  have  very  exalted  ideas 
rf  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  attained  in  their  art,  when,  in  ' 
truth,  they  do  nothing  but  random  and  guesH-work,  to  the  sad  expe- 
n«ace  of  some  of  the  planters.  It  would  perhaps  bo  well  to  have  two 
^Mtsriea  instead  of  one,  and  have  them  so  arranged  that  by  checking 
H|Afi  to  attain  slowly  and  suroly  the  exact  point  of  granulation,  and 
^Krow  off  the  strike  without  burning  the  sugar. 
IP  is  uatai  for  the  sngar-makers,  (to  use  their  expression)  to  run  npon 
Kferal  does  or  coolers;  that  is,  to  throw  the  strikes  taken  off  into  four 
or  fire  coolers  successively.  The  consequence  of  such  a  practice  ia 
ibt  layers  a  few  inches  thick  are  formed,  on  the  top  of  each  of  which 
[here  is  a  hard  ortist,  which  retains  the  molasses,  and  Which  is  so  hard 
when  the  sugar  has  granulated  that  it  ia  impossible  for  the  molasses 
(nm  the  upper  layer  to  run  through  it.  They  say,  and  it  is  true,  that 
if  tbejr  were  to  fill  one  single  cooler  at  once,  by  throwing  several  suc- 
~~-'-  -  '  "  BB  into  it,  that  the  sugar  would  remain  hot  too  long  in  it, 
ptinue  to  cook  and  be  oooked  too  much.  No  better  proof 
1  that  the  boiling  is  carried  too  far.  It  necessarily 
ir  and  creates  molasaes,  or  a  sabstanoe  that  is  not 
f  those  layers  abovo  mentioned  were  not  formed  in 
M'BOOlsn,  the  molasses  might  be  in  great  part  taken  out  by  making 
Hki  at  the  bottom,  which  would  carry  it  by  a  gutter  to  the  cistern. 
A*  ragKT  thus  treated  would  contain  mnch  less  molasses  when  put 
tab)  iIm  hogsheads  to  drain,  wonld  drain  better,  and,  consei|neatIy, 
bvoTa  brighter  color.  By  putting  molasses  and  all  into  the  1  ogshcad, 
iIm  which  is  on  the  top  has  to  ran  through  the  whole  of  the  hogshead, 
k  bai^t  of  about  four  feet.  Now,  the  work  of  crystaliiation  is  going 
a  vnle  the  molasses  is  yet  present,  and  portions  of  it  are  absorbed 
ittk  Ae  iraUr  of  crystalization,  and  attach  also  to  the  sides  of  the 
iljUlb,  giving  to  the  sugar  a  red  color.  Hence  it  is  that  sugar  be- 
MMS  of  a  bngbter  color  hy  liquoring.  The  liquid  which  ib  put  upon 
I,  woally  syrup  of  a  low  density,  displaces  the  molasses  and  coloring 
Htter  in  the  sugar  and  takes  its  place.  Chemical  analysis,  if  I  recollect 
L  ibows  that  sugar  oontains  about  forty  per  cent,  of  water*  If 
i^vid  be  limpid  and  colorless,  the  sugar  will  be  white.  A  proof 
I  eoTTectneBS  of  the  above  hypotbes'is  is  that  the  tops  of  the  liogs- 
1^  wtueh  are  the  soonest  free  of  molasses,  are  always  of  a  brighter 
'  *  lB  almost  white,  and  are  a  choice  quality  of  BUgar,  whilst 
'•  of  the  hogshead  are  darker  and  more  damp,  and  the 
■  always  an  inferior  article.     The  vicea  of  Uie  system, 
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then,  are  apparent,  and  may  be  easily  remedied,  with  little  trouble  ud 
expense,  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  present  contriyanoes,  in  accord- 
anoe  wiih  the  principles  above  set  forth.     But,  after  all,  were  all  the 
defects  remedied  ^ich  I  have  and  have  not  pointed  out,  and  that 
sugar-making  be  rendered  as  perfect  as  it  can  possibly  be,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  new  apparatus  for  making  white  sugar  are  not  pref- 
erable for  plantations  of  a  sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant  the  expense 
The  consideration  of  these  requires  more  exact  observations  than  I 
have  made,  and  more  precise  data  than  I  possess.     The  use^of  them  i:i 
attended  with  a  -great  economy  of  fuel,  a  matter  which  is  important 
for  lower  Louisiana,  where  the  wood  is  daily  becoming  more  scarce 
The  quantity  of  wood  which  they  consume,  is  something  more  than  one 
cord  per  hogshead  of  sugar,  whilst,  by  the  old  process,  it  require' 
about  three,  and  often  more.     It  is  asserted  that  they  produce  more 
weight  of  sugar  from  the  same  quantity  of  cane.     The  late  numbers 
of  De  Bow's  Commercial  Review  contain  some  valuable   articles  ou 
the  subject.     But  the  curious  inauirer  would  do  well  to  visit  the  eslab- 
lishments  in  actual  activity,  whicn  are  well  worth  a  viisit. 
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As  our  country  expands,  and  its  circle  of  business  and  correspondence  en- 
larges; as  civilization  progresses,  it  becomes  more  important  to  maintain  between 
the  different  sections  of  our  country  a  speedy,  safe,  and  cheap  intercourse.  By 
so  doing,  energv  is  infused  into  the  trade  of  the  country;  the  business  of  the 
people  enlarg^  and  made  more  active,  and  an  irresistible  impulse  given  to  in- 
dustry of  every  kind;  by  it  wealth  is  created  and  diffused  in  numberless  way!" 
throughout  the  community,  and  the  most  noble  and  generous  feelings  of  oui 
nature,  between  distant  mends,  are  cherished  and  preserved,  and  thie  Union 
itself  more  closely  boimd  together.  —  [Report  of  Care  Johnson^  PostmasUr  Gen- 
eral, December  1847. 

The  early  history  of  this  institution,  and  its  establishment  in  Eng- 
land, so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace  it  will  be  found  in  a  previous 
number  of  the  Beview.  Our  purpose  now  is  to  present  in  as  brief  a 
manner  as  possible,  the  laws  and  regulations  by  wnich  it  is  governed  iu 
other  portions  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  particularly. 

And  first  of  France.  Louis  XI  sometime  about  1476,  estaolished  a 
line  of  Posts  for  the  speedy  conveyance  of  letters  through  the  kingdom. 
It  does  not  appeat,  however  that  the  accommodation  of  the  public  wa^ 
at  all  regarded  in  this  arrangement,  devoted  as  it  was  exclusively  iv 
the  service  of  the  State.  From  the  period  when  the  nation  became 
independent  of  the  Boman  dominion, up  to  the  time  of  which  wo  speak, 
we  have  no  evidence  that  the  system  was  in  operation,  so  far  as  the  gov- 
ernment was  concerned.  How  long  the  King's  service  required  the  ex- 
clusive monopoly  of  tho  Posts  has  not  been  clearly  determined.  We 
are  informed,  however,  that  for  some  time  previous  to,  and  in  1630  a 
comptroller  of  Posts  and  Postmasters  was  appointed,  whose  duty  it  wa£> 

•  In  the  second  number  of  the  3d  volume  of  our  Review,  the  paper  was  com- 
menced, of  which  this  is  a  continuation.  The  ^imc  of  the  wnter  ha^  been  so 
unceasingly  employed  as  to  prevent  an  earlier  recurrence  to  the  subject.  The 
authorities  consulted  at  that  time  have  availed  him  in  his  ftirther  investigations. 
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ta FMMre  tbe  revennes.  TlieMinuder  Louvois,  under  thereign  of  Loiub 
•  !1V.  in  lG7i3,  fajmed  out  the  Posts  to  ctmua  named  Patin,  to  whom  vaa 
oitrasted  its  entire  regulation.  Tbia  idea  was  probably  taken  trom 
BgglaQd,  £10,000  having  been  reocivedby  that  government  from  John 
Minly,  Esq ,  as  early  as  1C5'2  for  the  postage  of  England,  Ireland 
ud  Soottaad. 

In  1695  an  unconditional  sale  of  the  Poets  was  made  by  auction,  the 
rcreDoo  of  which  was  estimated  at  that  time  at  -2,000.000  francs.  The 
length  of  time  comprehended  under  the  sale  can  only  he  inftttred  from 
tlx  itct  of  the  catsbliahmentr  having  been  taken  under  royal  manage- 
Hunt  in  1738.  The  clear  income  which  it  produced  in  1791  wu 
11.000,000  francs.  . 

In  18-29  the  revenue  from  the  PoatofBoe  in  Paris  was  estimated  at 
4^10.000  franca.  Forty  thouaand  letters  were  daily  sent  into  the  in- 
ttrior  and  abroad,  of  which  30,000  paid  postage.  Of  the  nurabar 
thitarriTcd  daily  amounting  to  30,000  only  1 8,000  paid  poetage.  From 
lUi  then  it  appears  that  the  number  of  letters  whicb  yearly  arrived 
ud  were  sent  from  the  Post  office  at  Paris  were  not  less  than  25,550,- 
000  enual  to  about  one  half  the  number  of  letters  passing  through  tho 
United  States  mail. 

Prom  the  time  of  Louis  XV  to  a  late  period  the  general  intendanta 
of  tiie  Poet  offioe  Department  in  France  were  selected  from  pereons  aC 
Aahighest  rank  as  is  the  case  in  Spain,  and  Italy.  In  1803  a  woA 
Alitled  the  Instruction  General  Sur  le  Scrvi/x  det  Foslti;  was  pab- 
lUied  for  the  guidance  of  those  to  whom  this  branch  of  the  eervtiWj 
lueoiifidod,  and  is  we  believe  still  in  force.  All  the  mails  are  ao- 
MBpvued  by  couriers  of  responsible  character  [Sermee  des  Mal^)  em* 
jfenvA  to  transport  money  and  tndiriduDla. 

Upon  a  nngle  letter  tie  French  postage  ta  very  reasonable,  the  high*, 
tft  price  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  being  one  franc.  The  increase 
is  tbe  prioo  of  letters  with  the  increasing  weight,  however,  is  otherwise  ;. 
Ike  ntio  of  the  French,  being  in  proportion  much  heavier  than  th« 
English  system.  "'Recommended"  letters  even  pay  double.  Patterns 
of  goods  arc  charged  one  third  of  letter  postage,  newspapers  into  the 
tateiior  pay  bnt  four  centimes  a  sheet,  and  out  of  the  kingdom 
*i^t  The  Pruasian  system  of  18-24  was  quite  different  from  thia. 
Printed  matter,  prohibited  from  being  carried  in  the  public  letter 
autlo,  was  transferred  to  the  baggage  wagons  of  the  government. 

Every  postmaster  is  required  to  take  an  oath  to  preserve  the  inviola- 
Witj  «^  letters.     The  secret  police,  however,  seem  to  be  endowed  wiUl 
At  pririlegc  of  breaking  seals  at  their  discretion,  which  they  frequently" ' 
oerciac  to  a  great  extent.     Letters  sent  by  the  commercial  oourien 
bom  Paris  to  London,  In  1825,  are  known  to  have  been  broken  open. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  increase  of  speed  which  modern  science  haa 
enabled  as  to  attain,  wo  may  remark  here  that,  in  1792,  the  time  con- 
■mwd  in  making  the  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons  was  ten  days.  Bnt 
three  days  was  occupied  in  1829.  The  history  of  the  Post  system  in 
mt  own  conntry  cihibits  mneh  stronger  examples. 

Tlie  post  offices  in  France  arc  discontinued  as  soon  as  it  is  asoer- 
Mincd  that  the  revenue  does  not  amount  to  4000  francs.  This  prac- 
liec,  if  engntfted  npon  our  system,  would  cause  the  destraclioo  of  a 
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great  number  of  offices,  and  be  a  sonroe  of  oonsiderable  inoonyenience 
to  a  )arge  portion  of  otur  citizens. 

The  letter  carriers  in  Paris  number  abont  400.  They  deliver  letters 
six  times  a  day  during  the  week,  and  five  times  a  day  on  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

FRENCH  POST  OFFICE. 

EstimcUed  ratio  if  Distances. 

40  kilometres  (about  25  miles)  inclusive  (2  decimes)  about  4  cts 

Prom  40  to    80  " 3  **  «  6  « 

«     80  to  150  «    -        -        -        -        -       4  «  «  8  « 

<•    150  to  220  «        -        -        -        -        .    5  «  «  10  " 

«   220to300  « 6  «  «  12  « 

*<   300to400  « 7  «  «  14  '^ 

«   400to500  « 8  «  «  16  " 

"   500to600  "        -        ...        .   9  "  «  18  " 

«   600  to  700  « 10  «  «  20  « 

«   750to900  "        -        -        -        -     •  -  11  "  "  22  « 

«*  900  andabove 12  «  «  24   « 

Estimated  ratio  of  Weight, 

Under  7  1-2  grammes  (about  1-4  ounce)     .      .      .      .     i    postage. 
From  7  1-2  to  10  «  1-3     «        .      .      .      .       i  1-2    " 

«    10  to  15        <*  1-2     "  ....    2         " 

and  80  on  for  every  five  grammes  half  a  postage  additional. 

We  come  now  to  Prussia.  The  rule  of  charging  postage  upon  let- 
tiirs  at  iheir  place  of  delivery,  whether  prepud  or  not^  is  invariably 
applied,  and  may  be  noticed  as  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
system,  which  prevails  under  this  government  The  charge  is  regu- 
lated by  distance  and  toeight^  as  in  Prance.  The  ayerage  number  of 
letters  daily  received  in  the  Berlin  postoffioe  is  8500,  and  those  sent 
through  about  9000. 

Scak  of  Postage  according  to  Distance. 

A  distance  of  2  miles,  1  silver  grosoh, 
Prom  2  to  4  1  1-2  «  « 
«  4  to  7  2  «  « 
«  7  to  10  2  1-2  «  « 
«  10  to  15  3  «  " 
"  15  to  20  4  «  « 
and  10  on  calculating  one  silver  grosch  for  every  additional  10  miles/* 

The  scale  of  Weight  is  asfoUotcs, 

Prom  3-4  to  1  lothf  1  1-2  postage, 

«     1  to  1  1-2  "     2  « 

«      1  l-2to2  "     2  1-2      " 
and  80  on,  an  additional  charge  being  made  for  every  increased  half 
lot&  in  the  weight    Por  letters  that  do  not  exceed  in  weight  3-4  of  a 
loth,  but  single  postage  is  paid. 

^One  German ii  about  equal  to  4 3-4  English  miles. 
fTwo  LoUis  make  one  English  oimce. 
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TIlttafidKlig  Post  fomiflheq  the  means  of  conveying  silver  from . 

point  ki  another.  The  rates  ostabUelied  are  entirely  liiatinct  from 
time  wbieh  govsrn  other  postages.  Drafts  and  gold  pay  half  the  p««t- 
ig«  charged  for  silver. 

A  BQgular  fact  ia  related  by  Thomaa  Raikes,  E«],,  iu  bis  '-City  of 
tli(C«r."  strongly  corroborative  of  the  degree  of  nratciifulness  vrhioh 
ipjicare  ioaeparable  from  all  governments  foanded  u[H}n  the  principles 
of  dcnpntisiu  A  gentleman  attached  to  the  Ruasian  Kmbassy  re- 
•jnettud  Mr.  R.  to  take  charge  of  a  letter  for  the  Grand  Ducheaa, 
Helen,  to  be  delivered  as  soon  after  his  arrival  ai  might  be  convenient 
lohim.  With  aslittle  delay  aa  possible  he  despatched  his  servant  with 
tU  racket,  ioBtructiug  Um  to  deliver  it  into  the  bands  of  her  Imperial 
Si^neis,  Gbamberlnin,  Had  it  been  infected,  this  worthy  fono- 
tioaary  oould  not  have  recoiled  with  greater  horror  from  the  toaeb,  or 
kTercfased  more  absolutely  to  receive  it.  To  bo  relieved  ofhia  trust, 
lio  foaod  it  necessary  to  declare  his  name  and  exhibit  bia  passport.  By 
wme.  this  extreme  caution  has  been  ascribed  to  a  dread  of  unpleasant 
intelligence,  but  to  what  cause  soever  it  may  be  attributed,  we  cannot 
bui  regard  it  as  the  relic  of  a  barboruua  age.  The  embarraasmeuto  of 
vtnch  it  may  be  well  conceived  to  be  the  occasion  among  themselves, 
tai  the  ofiensive  feeling  it  produces  in  the  minds  of  foreigners,  should 
long  since  have  furnished  the  arguments  for  its  overthrow.  But  it  is 
t»ii(i«D  the  oosc  that  "they  who  live  upon  hope,  die  fasting,"  and  the 
iMilkgition  in  this  case  is  nut  without  its  moral. 

m  Awe  who  may  have  become  obnoxious  to  the  government,  or  in 
th  dgiiteM  degree  have  incurred  its  suspioion,  the  General  Pont  in 
Boaria  is  the  cause  of  unceasing  anxiety  and  disi]uietude.  No  seal  is 
bald  sacred,  and  nuless  foreigners  are  particularly  guarded  iu  their 
■lloaione  to  political  events,  they  arc  likely  to  involve  their  Mends  in 
mions  embuTa!«ments. 

Although  Russia  is  twice  as  large  as  ait  Europe,  with  a  population 
of  over  forty  millions,  the  revenue  from  her  postal  establishment  does 
not  exoeod  9600,000.  The  rates,  however,  are  extremely  moderate. 
A  letter  of  an  ounce  weight  pays  two  copecks*  for  every  hundred 
m«ia  t  This  is  the  rule  up  to  1500  versts  Por  any  dbtanoe  between 
1500  and  3000  verste  only  one  copeck  additional  is  paid,  and  for  any 
jiatanoe  over  3000  versts,  fifty  copecks  In  that  immense  Empire  l-jt- 
tnt  afe  lentftvm  6000  to  7000  versts. 

In  Oekkakk,  no  particular  arrangement  appears  to  distinguish  the 
PMts.  unless  its  management  so  as  to  produce  the  largest  amount  of 
i«v«ine,may  be  so  eonaidered. 

In  Sweden  and  Nurwav.  the  postage  is  more  moderate  than  in 
Bany  of  the  neighboring  States.  Posts  were  established  in  the  Ntmi- 
ttLAicDs  by  the  anoostors  of  the  princely  house  of  Taxis.  In  1513 
(be  station  of  Postmaster  General  of  the  Netherlands  was  held  by 
Leonard  Von  Taxis.  The  Post  system  of  England  appears  to  have 
been  die  model  which  they  have  token  in  later  times. 

In  the  Lombardo-Venetias  KracDox,  in  Tuscanv,  Pakka  and  Mo- 
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DBNA,  the  Post  system  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  institattl 
more  after  the  AuBtrinn  model,  while  it  retained  tLe  French  buk 
They  have  continued  the  same  in  other  States  of  -Ita]j',  vitli  smt 
Elieat  modifications. 

In  BwiTzEHLAND,  the  regulation  of  the  Poata  ih  confined  to  eaci 
canton.  Ah  may  be  readily  conoetTed,  they  are  variously  managed, 
and  with  more  or  less  of  merit  in  each,  No  extra  Posts  aio  to  tc 
found  any  where  in  Switzerland. 

In  SrAiN  and  PoRTtt;*!,,  the  establiBbmcnlB  arc  iu  a  very  W  and 
defective  condition,  though  a  Cerrm  Mayor,  as  Director  General  pK- 
sides  over  them.  In  no  State  are  they  entirely  in  their  infancy  nc«pl 
in  European  Turkey,  No  change  or  improvement  baa  been  evident  in 
thera  for  centur_ies.  Honnted  Tartars  are  maintained  by  the  Grand 
Signer,  to  whom  all  the  despatches  of  the  public  authorities  are  wni' 
fided.     Remarkable  celerity  characterise  their  movcmente. 

Having  thus  traced  with  mnre  brevity  perhaps  than  will  be  consirt- 
cnt  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  operations  of  the  eysleiii  ia 
other  portions  of  the  world,  we  are  brought  at  once  to  the  consider' 
ation  of  the  establishmcut  aa  it  exists  in  the  Ukitm>  States.  As  early 
as  1692,  there  apperrs  to  have  been  an  inclination  in  England  to  es- 
tablish Posts  in  the  North  American  Colonies.  Mr.  Neal  was  nanied 
as  the  Postmaster  General  for  Virginia,  as  well  as  other  portions  of 
Amerioa.  The  act  passed  by  the  Virginia  Assembly,  conform&bl; 
with  this  intention  was  never  carried  into  efiect,  however.  An  aetof 
Parliament  "for  establishing  a  General  Postoffice  for  all  Her  Majes- 
ty's dominions,"  was  passed  in  17T0,  and  the  Srst  Postoffice  waseooi 
aftA  established  in  the  Colonies.  New  York  was  selected  aa  the  rao^ 
proper  location  for  the  cliief  letter  office,  with  the  privilege  conferred 
upon  the  Postmaster  General  of  establishing  other  chief  offices  in  su(i 
places  as  in  bis  discretion  should  be  deemed  most  conducive  to  the 
general  interest  and  convenience. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  StAtes,  in 
178y,  the  power  was  eiclasively  confided  to  Congress,  '-to  establish 
post  offices  and  post  rnnds  "  throughout  the  United  States.  Though 
eighty  years  had  elapsed  between  this  period  and  tbe  introduction  of 
tbe  system  into  the  Colonies,  the  institution  was  yet  in  a  state  of  in- 
fancy. Difficulties  of  the  must  alarming  magnitude  seemed  to  surround 
every  effort  of  the  government,  which,  superadded  to  tlie  untried  ener 
giea  of  the  peoplo  and  the  natural  obstructions  inseparable  from  a 
new  and  almost  unexplored  country,  may  measurably  account  for  the 
very  uncertain  progress  which  marked  its  early  career  and  develop- 
ment. We  extract  from  Haiard's  Register,  under  the  bead  of  ^Tra- 
velling iu  tbe  Otden  Time,"  a  notice  which  appeared  in  Andrew 
Bradford's  Philadelphia  Mercury,  of  March  1722-3. 

"This  U  to  give  Notice,  unto  OentlFmeu,  Merchants,  Tradeiinen,  Traveltera 
and  DiherB,  Ihat  Solomon  Smith  and  Jimes  Mooki;,  of  BvrlinfUm,  Keepelh  iwo 
3t^  leagims  inteoding  lo  go  from  Biu-linglon  to  Amboy  uid  back  itom  Amhif 
to  Burlingion  again,  Once  every  Week  or  ofl'ienr  it  the  BosincH  prBaenu. 
They  have  also  a  verv  ^ood  sIurehonBe,  vrr?  Gommodioui  for  the  Storing  of  aU 
■ortB  of  merchant.'^  Qocns,  iree  fi'o::'.  anv  Chargn,  where  good  Care  viU  he  taken 
(if  *J]  $on»  oi  Goods, " 

Bow  is  tiia  feat  of  cntetpriae  Tcjaidei  m  VVe  ^«««&\.  ^kj^  ist 
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liow  would  our  modem  oarpere  relish  the  reservation  tsontained  in  the 
contract  of  the  pr<mrietors  of  the  first  line  established  between  Bor- 
dentowu  and  New  York  in  1734,  to  be  at  New  York  ^once  a  weeJ^  if 
uitul  and  weather  permit?^*  • 

But  every  year  brings  its  innovations  and  improvements.  Man  is 
progressive  in  his  natore,  and  all  the  aids  of  science  and  of  art  are 
pressed  into  his  service  to  carry  oat  his  high  resolves,  his  adventannis 
daring  and  his  brilliant  conceptions. 

In  October,  1750,  a  new  lino  was  established.  The  owner  informed 
all  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  occasion  to  transport  themselves,  or 
^B  of  any  kind,  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  that  he  had  a 
"Stage-boat"  which,  ''wind  and  weather  permitting,"  would  ** leave 
New  York  every  Wednesday,  for  the  ferry  at  Amboy  on  Thursday — 
where,  on  Ftiday,  a  stage-wagon  would  be  ready  to  proceed  immedu 
atdy  to  Bordentown,  where  they  would  take  another  stage-lxxat  finr 
Philadelphia."  As  an  evidence  of  the  ^reat  increase  of  speed  which 
had  been  attained  even  at  this  time,  it  is  stated  that  the  passages  by 
this  route  were  made  in  less  time,  "hj  forty-eighi  hours,  tha^  any  other 
line.  Hence  we  find  it  was  well  encouraged,  passengers  scarcely  ever 
being  kept  longer  than  tnsmjhe  to  seven  days  on  the  ronte. 

The  boat  employed  between  Amboy  and  New  York,  seems  to  have 
poaaessed  superior  attractions.  It  is  described  as  having  a  ^fine,  eom- 
nodious  cabin,  fitted  up  with  a  tea  table  and  sundry  other  artides," 
The  stage  line  between  Trenton  and  Perth  Amboy,  establiriied  in 
1756,  perfbnned  the  journey  in  three  days,  and  by  the  celerity  of  their 
mofementa,  were  modestly  styled  '^flying  machines." 

W<»  find  the  following  m  Hazard's  Register  for  1826 : 

^General  Postoffice,  Philadelphia,  February  11th,  1755. 

^It  having  been  found  very  inconvenient  to  persons  concerned  in 
trade,  that  the  mail  from  PhUaddphia  to  New  England  sets  out 
ODce  a  fortnight,  during  the  winter  season :  This  is  to  give  notice  that 
the  New  England  mail  will  henceforth  go  once  a  week,  the  year  round, 
whereby  correspondence  may  be  carried  on  and  answers  obtained  to 
letters  from  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  in  three  weeks,  which  used  in 
winter  to  require  six  weeks. 

(•By  command  of  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General 

<' WILLIAM  FRANKLIN,  Comptroller. 

"Pcnn.  Gazette,  1755." 

In  a  report  communicated  to  Congress  on  the  17th  December,  1803, 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Post  Offices  and  Post- 
raads.  will  be  found  the  first  proposition  for  the  estabUshmcnt  of  a 
direct  post  route  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans.  At  that  time 
the  mail  was  conveyed  on  a  circuitious  route  to  Knoxville  and  Nash- 
ville in  Tennessee,  and  thence  through  the  wilderness  by  Natohes  to 
New  Orleans,  ^*a  distance  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  miles.'*  A 
more  direct  route  was  proposed  in  the  report  to  which  we  have  referred, 
"to  pass  through  or  near  the  Tombigbee  Settlement  in  the  Mississippi 
territory,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans." 

In  1805,  Mr.  Jcfiierson,  then  President,  in  a  communication  to  Con- 
gress, on  the  1st  February,  called  the  attention  of  that  body  to  a 
rtnte,  in  progress  of  survey^  by  Isaac  Briggs,  one  of  t\ie  /Sy\>n«^^st^ 
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General  of  the  United  States,  <^  extending  from  Wadiij^gton,  by  Fred- 
eric^isburg,  Carterville,  Lower  Sauratown,  Salisbury,  Franklin  G.  H. 
in  Oeorffia,  Tuckanbatchec,  Fort  Stoddart  and  the  mouth  of  Pearl 
river  to  New  Orleans."  By  reference  to  the  letters  which  accompa- 
nied this  message,  we  become  assured  of  the  almost  incredible  diffi- 
culties, fatigues  and  dangers  to  which  the  Surveyor  General  and  hu 
party  were  subjected.  Travelling  for  days  through  a  wilderness  un- 
marked by  human  footsteps,  climbing  ovjBr  precipcies,  wandering 
through  swamps,  and  crossing  deep  and  diifiomt  water  courses,  suffi- 
ciently tested  the  patriotism  of  the  stout  hearts  who  had  engased  in 
the  enterprize.  Mr.  Briggs  says :  <^  I  had  an  idea  that  I  could  pass 
tiirough  the  country  without  a  path  or  a  guide,  but  when  I  mentioned 
it  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  it  was  scouted  and  laughed  at,  and  I 
am  now  firmly  of  opinion  that,  in  this  way,  it  would  be  at  least  KJom 
mon^/if  passage  from  Gear giaUs  New  Orleans.^* 

In  another  letter  from  New  Orleans,  bearing  date  26th  Novgaber, 
1804,  we  find  the  following:  <'0n  the  29th  ult  we  left  Tomlngbee, 
passing  through  the  town  of  Mobile;  we  crossed  Pasoagoula  rirer, 
passed  round  the  bays  of  BDoxi  and  St.  Louis  to  Pearl  river,  thnnigh 
the  Rigolets  and  lake  to  New  Orleans.  On  this  part  of  our  route  (t 
distance  of  about  200  miles)  we  were  25  days." 

The  observations  he  had  made,  suggested  to  him  the  following 
points,  to  be  established  on  the  mail  route ;  and  they  were  accordin^y 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  Fredericksbiu'g,  Cartenrme, 
and  Danville  in  Virginia,  Salisbury  in  North  Carolina,  Athens  in 
Georgia,  Point  Comfort,  southeastern-most  projeetion  of  TaUapooM 
river  (Creek  nation).  Mobile  river,  just  below  me  confluence  of  Ala- 
bama and  Tombigbee,  and  New  Orleans. 

Numerous  suggestions  have  been  submitted  to  Congress,  many  of 
which  have  been  taken  into  consideration  and  reported  upon,  by  the 
committees  properly  charged  with  all  matters  of  reform  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  The  necessity  of  an  armed  guard  for  the 
protection  of  the  mails,  was  once  advocated  with  some  warmth,  bat 
reported  against  by  Mr.  Stokes,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Post  Offices  and  Postroads,  on  the  16th  February,  1619.  In  the  pre- 
vious year  Mr.  Ingham,  from  the  same  committee,  reported  against  the 
expediency  of  establishing  a  branch  of  the  general  post  office  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

In  his  first  report  to  the  Senate,  upon  the  subject  of  Sunday  mails, 
made  on  the  19th  January,  1829,  the  Hon.  R.  M.  Johnson  uses  the 
following  language  in  reply  to  the  axiom  which  the  petitioners  as- 
sumed, that  the  practice  was  in  violation  of  the  law  of  Qod :  ^It  would 
involve  a  legislative  decision  in  a  religious  controversy,  in  which  good 
citizens  may  honestly  differ  in  opinion  without  disturbing  the  peace 
of  society  or  endangering  its  liberties." 

And,  again — ^"  While  the  mail  is  transported  on  Saturday,  the  Jew 
and  the  Sabbatarian  may  abstain  from  any  agency  in  carrymg  it  from 
conscientious  scruples.  While  it  is  transported  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  another  class  may  abstain  from  the  same  religious  somplea. 
The  obli^tion  of  government  is  the  same  to  both,  and  the  commit- 
tee can  discover  no  principle,  on  which  the  claims  of  one  should  be 
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More  reipected  than  those  of  the  other,  unless  it  should  be  admitted 
tlttt  the  consciences  of  the  minority  are  less  sacred  than  those  of  the 
majority. " 

There  is  probably  no  intellectual  achievement  in  the  career  of  this 
distinguished  Senator,  which  has  so  clearly  marked  his  character  and 
exhibited  the  great  and  striking  characteristics  of  his  mind.  The 
hypothesis  that  the  ^^  observance  of  a  holyday  may  be  incorporated  ia 
oar  institutions,"  is  successfully  met  and  successfully  defeated  in  its 
claims  to  consideration. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  MoKean,  in  his  report  to  the  House  of  Re^ 

presentatives  on  the  same  subject,  argued  the  question  more  strongly 

m  view  of  its  practical  operation.     He  demonstrated  the  disadvantages 

to  which  merchants  would  be  subjected,  and  the  injuries  which  would 

necessarily  result  to  the  petitioners  themselves,  under  the  operation  of 

the  system  they  sought  to  establish.     The  delay  of  a  day  in  New 

York,    which   might   frequently    occur    by    the    intelligence    from 

England  being  received  there  on  Saturday    night,  would  start  up 

among  us  a  host  of  private  expresses,  which  would  conduce  not  more 

to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  their  owners  than  to  the  detriment  and 

injury  of  the  community  generally.     While  we  are  frank  to  admit 

thit  we  see  little  difference  in  the  application  of  the  maxim,  that  '*  all 

is  fur"  to  trade  as  well  as  to  war,  we  are  unwilling  to  see  the  govern** 

aent  used  as  a  means  of  enriching  one  class  of  the  community  to  the 

podtive  exclusion  and  manifest  injury  of  the  others.     But  tnis  arga 

meat,  though  a  valid  one  at  the  time  these  reports  were  made,  have 

lost  mueh  of  their  force  in  our  day.     Neither  of  these  gentlemen  had 

u&  idea  of  the  chain  of  lightning,  which,  by  the  aid  of  science,  was  to 

encircle  the  land — ^the  potent  messenger  of  intelligence,  unmatched  in 

the  oelerity  of  its  movements  save  by  thouoht  itself 

No  practical  effect  can  result  from  a  detail  of  the  various  laws,  by 
which  this  department  of  the  government  has  been  controlled,  for  the 
list  fifty  years.  The  law  of  March,  1799,  differed  but  in  a  slight 
degree  from  that  of  February,  1792,  of  which  it  was  a  modification. 
In  both,  the  postage  upon  all  letters  carried  a  distance  of  500  miles 
and  over,  were  charged  at  the  rate  of  25  cts.,  and  newspapers  for  100 
I  miles  1  cent,  and  11-2  for  any  distance  exceeding  that.  In  conse- 
qneace  of  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  revenue,  in  aid  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war  in  which  the  country  had  been  engaged,  from 
February  1st,  1815,  to  March  31st,  1816,  fifty  percent,  was  added  to 
ill  postages. 

Mr.  Piatt,  the  special  agent  of  the  government,  in  the  report  made 
to  Cwagreas,  soon  after  his  return  from  Europe,  recommended,  among 
«ker  things,  the  ^^  entire  abolition  of  the  franking  privilege,"  the  es* 
ublishment  of  only  ^'two  rates  of  postage  for  the  whole  Union,"  and 
that  ''letters  should  be  charged  by  weight."  He  asserted  that  mem* 
btre  of  Congress  employed  substitutes  to  write  their  names,  and  that 
in  the  session  of  1840,  4,314,948  letters  were/rawXz'//-.  In  support  of 
hi&  l:uit  suggestion,  he  urged  the  injustice  done  to  the  receiver  who 
does  not  iuways  open  his  letters  before  the  Postmaster,  and  thus 
angle  letters  are  fre<iuently  charged  as  double.  A  low  rate  of  postage^ 
in  offering  no  inducement  to  evade  the  law,  gave  great  cm^\o^m&u\i  v^ 
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the  mail  florvice,  whose  revcnucB  were  thereby  enlsrged.  OtiitS 
the  correspondence  between  Boston  and  New  York,  under  the  old 
system,  never  went  by  mail. 

Tbe  Penny  Post  in  England,  for  whioh  tbey  nre  indebted  to  tkc 
L-olcbmt«d  Rowland  Hit),  hns  been  the  raeana  of  prodncing  modi  gwd 
among  nl)  classes,  besides  yielding  a  large  amount  in  revenue  to  At 
government.  The  icducement  which  it  offers  to  the  laboring  cIibh 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  their  language,  to  Iwep 
up  a  communication  with  their  friends,  from  whom  distance  may  bite 
estranged  tbcro,  it  not  the  least  of  the  beneBctal  results  it  fau  pro- 
duced The  German  Confederacy  are  on  the  point  of  adontiiu  tbt 
system,  and  we  sec  no  reason  why  republican  Amenoft  anonQ  b( 
behind  the  old  States  of  Europe  in  so  good  a  work,  Tbe  fact  bu 
been  preTionsly  stated,  that  a  "money  office"  has  been  institnltd 
among  some  nations  attached  to  the  general  post  offioe.  Why  may 
this  not  also  bo  tbe  case  with  us  1  The  advantage  of  such  a  repi!»- 
tion  presents  itself  in  too  strong  a  light  to  be  entireTy  disregardt^. 

In  consequence  of  the  charge  of  full  postage  on  the  mail  m«tMr 
conveyed  by  the  U.  8.  steamer  Washington  to  England,  the  Port- 
master  General  issued  an  order  on  the  5th  November,  1847,  tennbit- 
ing  the  arrangements  existing  between  the  two  conntries  with  regiid 
to  trans- Atlantic  postage.  This  order  Was  intended  to  apply  u  veH 
to  letters  conveyed  by  British  and  American  steam  vessels  as  those 
in  transit  through  the  country,  donformably  to  this  order  the  eipren 
from  Kingston  and  Montreal  with  packages,  letters  and  specie,  for  Utt 
steamer  Britannia,  was  seized  for  a  violation  of  tbe  Post«ffice  mi 
Revenue  Laws,  though  subsequently  delivered  up.  Vi'e  trust  tW.' 
postal  war  will  not  be  suffered  to  continue  from  any  illiberalllj  on 
liie  part  of  the  British  Government.  The  protest  of  Mr  Bancroft, 
the  American  Minister  in  London,  to  Lord  Palmcrston,  will,  we  rnuf  ■ 
dontly  hope,  induce  a  disposition  in  that  government  for  a  pofU!  U' 
raQsement,  mutually  ndvaiitagoous  to  Ixitli  countries. 

The  increase  In  the  revenues  of  the  Post  Office  for  tbe  (jiiartrf 
ending  31st  March,  lt<47,  as  compared  with  the  the  quarter  in  1MB. 
givea  the  following  results  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Vww 

BalUoiore,    -        -        -        -  S3,lie  I  Pbiladelphja,      -        ■  -       Si.tf'. 

Boaloa, 1,508    Norfolk, .        .        .        ,  S% 

Cineinnaii, .       -       -       ■  r.5(B  1  PiiisburR,   -       .       .  .          M" 

Coliimlni!,  Ohio,     ...  1,375  |  Savannah,       ...  TH 

These  facts  arc  sufficient  to  as-iurc  us  of  the  success  wbicb  has  iuiji;(>i 
(ho  system  of  tow  postages.  As  our  population  increases,  it  matt  Im 
^vident  there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  Utwr) 
till  this  branch  of  the  public  servioe  is  made  to  defray  its  expcndtiucei^ 
s^  point  to  which  it  has  already  very  nearly  attained. 
Length  t^J'oH  Rmites  ami  Coxt  of  Transportation  of  the  Mat!  '" 
t/u;  various  States  of  the  Union. 

auiH.  8i.ui«»    Tnulmn-  I         Sum,  ttsuit      Th'T" 

IRllal.      imnlciial-  I  Hllia.  ■UIM''- 

Maiue.    -        ■        -       8.980    Jil.DM  I  Florida,  -        -        3.y68    $l»,l»! 

New  Hampabire,        -    3,26"J       45.560  \  OWo,         -        .       .  VVJSM     ITS,* 
Vennont  ■        ■        2,i%       25,563  \MkWsaiv,     -        -        \Wfo     ■»>'^'^ 
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BAOMt 

miles. 

tsetts,    • 

-    3,478 

and, 

383 

nt,       - 

.    1,890 

c,      - 

-      13,392 

•y» 

-    1,980 

inia, 

-    io;a27 

.       549 

•|            * 

.       2,359 

-  10.782 

oa,   - 

-       7,423 

la, 

-    4,718 

• 

.        5,761 

Total  to- 
Boal  cnst. 

8107,393 

9,187 

45,698 

292,S(nr 

53,930 

155,412 

7,862 

133,751 

192616 

172,520 

118,157 

153,001 


tftatw. 

Euntet 

Total  aa 

mtlw. 

■o«l  e««i. 

Indiana,    • 

-    6,160 

•52.439 
102.485 

Illinois, 

8,27B 

Wisconsin, 

-    3,078 

15.043 

Iowa,     - 

.       1,631 

9,722 

Missouri,  • 

-    7,897 

49,730 

Kentucky,     - 

7,705 

89^1 
5SSS98 

Tennessee, 

.    6,828 

Alabama^ 

'    '  6,558 

136,495 

Mississippi, 

•    4,117 

58,451 

Arkansas, 

4,637 

39,966 

Touisiana, 

-    3,20H 

41,795 

Texas,  - 

.       2,766 

24.103 

153,808  1,400,81H 
46,158 


S2|453,001 


icies  on  railroads,  steamboats,  dbc, 

tal,  *--•-- 

,boye  table  iB  abstracted  from  sundi^  documents  atttobed  to 
rt  of  the  Postmaster  General.  The  duties  of  this  officer  bring 
e  immediately  before  the  people,  and  his  conduct  is  thereby 
1  to  the  closest  scrutiny.  To  expect  that  he  would  be  enabled 
;t  such  arrangements  in  the  General  administration  of  his  office 
e  satisfaction  to  all,  would  oe  demanding  at  his  hands  what 
d  has,  or  ever  will  be  able  to  achieye.  Of  all  our  public  func- 
;  he  most  needs  the  calm  teachings  of  philosophy  to  encourage 
ain  him. 

0  be  resetted  that  no  uniform  system  of  oharffes  upcm  letters 
(teamships  to  Europe  has  been  adopted  by  the  seyeral  lines. 
)llowing  shows  the  rates  of  the  different  lines: 

American  Line.-^SUanship  Wiiskington, 

letter  and  packas^e  not  exceeding  W2  ounce,        -       -  .    •     21  cents. 

md  not  exceeding  I  ounci, •  48 

additional  1-2  ounce  or  fraction,        -----      15 
lewspaper,  pamphlet  or  price  current,     -        -       -        ..  "3 

latter  to  Bremen,  either  for  delivery  or  di.stribution,  may  be  sent  either 
ithjut  the  postage  being  previously  paid. 

British  Line. — Sleamshif  Sarah  Sani$. 

letter  weighing  1-2  ounce  or  less, 1^  cents. 

iitional  1-3  ounce, •        -26" 

Line. ^Steamships  Union^  Philadelphia,  New  Yafk  and  Missouri^  <f»c. 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rates  by  the  French  line  reter  to  letters  weigh- 
jne  quarter  of  an  ounce.    The  postage  to  cross  the  Atlantic  cannot  be 


t; 


tt  the  New  York  Post  Oifice, 
3  crass  the  Atlantic, 
rom  Havre  to  Paris,     - 


Postage  of  a  letter  from  Sua  York  to  England  via  Havre, 

i  the  New  York  Past  Office, 

o  cross  the  Atlantic, ■ 

rom  Havre  to  English  shore, 

eixatioa  from  the  shore  to  the  letter's  dettination,     •      • 


I 

cent. 

30 

Ct 

10 

(( 

31 

cts.)< 

I 

cent. 

20 

(( 

2 

C( 

10 

C( 

^  « 
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Packet  Ships  for  Liverpool^  L^ndon^and  Ba»r€. 

On  eftch  letter  weighing  1-2  ounce,       -       -       -       -       -       -       I2I-Scti;r 

Newnpapers, 9        " 

In  all  cases,  whether  by  steamer  or  sailing  vcstel,  the  inland  postage  to  Nev 
York  or  Boston,  requires  to  be  pre-paid. 

The  discovery  of  how  much  weight  can  be  transmitted  by  the  mail 
foft  five  cents,  has  been  made  by  the  Philaddpkia  Sun^  and  involves 
some  nice  calculation.  We  can  readily  credit  the  assertion  diat  great 
pains  were  expended  in  the  effort,  and  give  the  result  entire : 

The  Ounce  Letter. ^^  An  avoirdupois  half  ounce  is  218  34  grains;  wafers 
one  grain;  sealing  wax,  usual  quantity,  five  grains;  one  sheet  of  foolscap  weighs 
172  grains;  letter  paper,  135;  small  envelopes  42  grains ^lai^  52.  Ton  can 
send  a  letter  300  miles  for  five  cents,  containing,  viz:  the  sheet  of  paper  with 
three  bank  notes,  sealed  with  wax;  or  the  letter  with  three  bank  notes  in  an  cd' 
velope.  Half  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  with  a  half  eagle  ^closed  under  wax.  A 
sheet  with  a  dime  and  a  half  enclosed  secured  bv  wafers,  A  single  sheet  of  let- 
ter paper  with  a  quarter  eagle  enclosed,  secured  by  wax.  A  sheet  of  fodscap  in 
an  envelope,  sealed  with  a  wafer.  One  and  a  half  sheets  of  letter  paper,  secured 
by  wax  or  wafer.  These  calculations  are  based  upon  the  ordinary  Tetter  paper 
now  in  use.  By  using  very  thin  French  paper,  a  greater  number  of  aheeto  go  to 
the  half  ounce,  of  course* 

The  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  the  present  Congress,  em- 
bodies much  interesting  matter  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  department,  for  the  past  year.  It  makes  no  pretensions  to  rheto* 
rical  effort  or  literary  display.  The  style  is  easy,  forcible  and  per- 
spicuous. 

The  routes  are  said  to  have  been  extended  9,878  miles  since  the  Ist 
July,  1847.  and  the  transportation  in  the  same  time  3,253,630  miles. 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  annual  transporta' 
lion  of  the  mails,  and  the  cost  of  the  same : 

Milet.       Atscwlff 

On  railroads, 4,170,403  $597,47^ 

On  steamboats, 3,914,519  M5,744 

In  coaches,       -           -           -           ...           .  15,209,005  9lS,4eS 

By  other  modes,  of  Inferior  grade,          .           .           -  15,593,973  650,106 


• 


83,406,848 
The  ntimbcr  of  Post  OflSces  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  July 
last,  was  15.146,  an  increase  of  063  on  the  previous  year.  There  irer9 
discontinued  during  the  same  period  284.  The  best  estimate  of  iho 
number  of  letters  and  papers  passing  through  the  United  States  mail 
for  the  last  year,  is  as  follows : 

Paid  and  unpaid,  single  rates  of  5  cents, 36,153,566 

do.                  do.          10  cents, 13|631,533 

Ship  and  steamboat  letters,  at  6  cents,       .....  '4^  ^q^ 
Ship  and  steamboat  letters  forwarded  in  the  mails  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, 3  cents  added  to  the  regular  postage, 850,980 

Dropped  letters, 8ti5!308 

Printed  Circular  letters, 1,035.301 

58,1':3,480 

The  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  mail  to  the  army  in  Ifexioa 
and  by  those  entitled  to  the  ^franking  privilege,"  is  plaoed  at  5,000,000. 
OfotLer  matter  there  are  computed  to  be— of  news^^pers  55,000,000, 
jmmpbletB  and  maganneB  200,000. 
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An  amoimt  equal  to  about  9135,000  is  annually  lost  to  the  govern- 
aent  by  the  number  of  dead  letters  returned  to  the  department  For 
the  last  year  they  amounted  to  1,800,000. 

The  expenditures  of  the  present  year  will  exoeed  that  of  the  last 
bj  $228,333,  from  which  sum  the  savings  made  in  the  contracts  for 
the  Southern  section,  amounting  to  $108,697,  must  be  deducted.  The 
estimated  means  and  expenditures  of  the  department  for  the  year, 
ahow  a  surplus  of  $213,951.  This  is  another  of  the  gratir^g 
features  which  has  marked  the  system  of  cheap  postage  in  our  oountiy. 

A  good  part  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  a  statement  of  the  dim- 
collies  which  have  arisen  between  the  department  and  ths  Fredericks- 
borg  and  Richmond  Companies,  touching  the  compensation  allowed 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  over  these  routes.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive how  a  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  course  pursued  by  the  Post- 
master General  in  this  particular,  can  be  honestly  entertained.  The 
argnments  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  position,  are  conclusive  to  our 
mind,  and  carry  with  them  the  weight  of  sober  conviction. 

We  have  thus  sketched,  imperfectly  enough,  it  must  be  admitted, 
the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  this  svstem.  We  have  seen  it  in 
many  of  its  phases  and  under  the  operation  of  different  laws.  But, 
we  venture  to  affirm  that  in  no  age  has  its  strides  been  more  rapid  or 
its  achievements  more  grand  than  in  our  own.  But  a  few  years  since, 
and  animal  power  was  made  to  yield  to  one  of  the  greatest  inventions 
vhich  has  distinguished  any  time.     The  magic  power  of  steam  sup- 

Slanted  all  other  means  of  conveyance  to  be  itself  subdued  by  the 
ghtning  swiftness  of  the  telegraph.  The  philosopher  of  an  age  lost 
in  the  dim  distance  of  antiquity,  if  replaced  upon  the  earth,  would 
fail  to  discern  in  our  times  the  features  that  so  distinctly  marked  his 
OTn.  The  learning  of  the  schools  could  no  longer  impose  upon  his 
quickened  faculties  or  delude  his  stronger  judgment.  The  magic 
word  ^Eureka,''  which  so  long  hung  trembingly  upon  his  lips  when 
some  half  conceived  creation  of  mind  broke  dimly  through  the  cloud 
6aspended  over  his  faculties,  and  as  rapidly  retired,  has  found  in 
some  modern  sage  the  boldness  to  give  it  utterance.  Discovery  has 
S)  rapidly  succeeded  discovery,  that  imagination  is  mute  in  dwelling 
oa  the  wonders  of  reality,  and  the  precepts  of  philosophy  are  lost 
in  the  energy  of  action. 
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CJ30ir.RClAL      EMBABRASSMF.NT.S     I.V      ENGLAND —  WEST      INDIA     BANKS — COTTON 

TtiDE EXPORTS    COTToN     FR(JM     EAST    INDIE-S  —  PROM    PORT    OP   CALCUTTA 

POIT  OP  MADRAS —  EAST  INDIA  COMPANV's  EXPORTS  TO  CHINA — PROSPECTS 
AMERICAN  COTTON — ESTIMATKD  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  —  BANKS  IN  UNITED 
STATiiS  —  TRADR   OP   NEW    ORLEANS  —  NOTE. 

Thk  revulsion  in  English  c.immercc  wa.s  made  the  subject,  under  this  head. 
fjT  a  fow  remark.'  in  our  last  number.  The  "  accounts"  which  have  reache<l  us 
Mnrc  that  lime,  are  of  a  most  encouraofing  aspect,  so  far  as  our  conception  of  their 
rlia:acter  extends,  though  we  are  still  left  to  the  uncertainties  of  speculation  for 
".» rc^nlu*  which  arc  to  be  developed.  The  three  great  causes  to  which  we  are 
•  ■  atiribate  the  dimcuUieA and  disasters  which  have  swept  overlVieBnli^tv^xXcKi, 
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have  been  too  fVequently  stated  to  require  a  repetition  in  this  place.   That  the 
panic  has  in  a  great  measure,  if  it  has  not  entirely,  expended  its  foree,  we  reli- 
giously believe.    The  condition  of  the  Bank  of  England,  holding,  as  she  does, 
over  iBl  1,000,000  in  bullion,  and  a  reserve  of  notes  amounting  to  J6,500,000, 
sufficiently  fortifies  her  against  a  reduction  of  interest  much  greater  than  that 
which  has  taken  place.    As  we  have  before  remarked,  we  are  not  of  those  who 
repose  entire  confidence  in  the  Bank  of  England  as  competent  at  all  times  lo 
arrest  the  difficulties  which  result  from  a  diversion  of  capital,  or  of  restoring  the 
equiltibrium,  when  the  harmonious  action  of  trade  has  been  disturbed.    That  her 
power  and  resources  may  be  so  administered  as  to  result  in  good  or  evil,  cannot 
be  fairly  questioned.    Such  being  the  position  of  affairs,  it  will  not  fail  to  strike 
the  most  careless  observer,  that  the  Bank  and  the  community  must  frequently 
be  placed  in  antagonistic  relations.    And  this  is  more  emphatically  true  upon  the 
.  approach  of  any  great  commercial  crisis. 

The  currency  of  England  is  more  largely  metal  than  our  own,  though  the  sur- 
face of  country  over  which  it  is  distributed  with  us,  would  ssem  to  require  the 
larger  amount.  In  France,  where  there  is  but  one  Bank,  located  at  Paris,  the 
necessity  of  a  large  specie  circulation  is  absolutely  required  by  the  wants  of  the 
people.  Hence  we  fmd  the  metallic  circulation  is  equivalent  to  t|306,060,000, 
nearly  all  silver,  an  amoant  about  double  that  oi  England,  and  probably  three 
times  greater  than  our  own.  A  member  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
estimated  the  circulation  of  Elngland  at  30,000,000  sovereigns.  The  relative  posi- 
tion maintained  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, so  far  as  the  currency  is  concerned,  may  be  thus  cleariy  seen. 

In  former  periods,  when  the  amount  of  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  reached 
£\  1 ,000,000,  the  loss  of  interest  upon  so  large  an  amount  was  urged  as  a  very  seri- 
ous objection.  May  we  not,  then,  ask  with  some  propriet}',  of  what  possible 
use  is  so  large  an  amount  of  coin  held  by  the  bank  at  the  present  time  1  A  satis- 
factory reply  to  this  question  is  somewhat  difficult.  The  argument  furnished  to 
our  mind  by  the  fact  is  of  the  most  encouraging  character,  particularly  in  view 
of  what  we  shall  seek  to  make  apparent  before  we  close,  touching  the  **  converti- 
bility''^ of  Bank  notes.  This  idea  of  "  canrcrtibiUty"  occupies  so  prominent  a 
place  in  all  the  measures  devised  by  the  Ministers  for  the  regulation  of  the  afifairs 
of  the  Bank,  as  to  lead  them  entirely  to  disregard  the  lessons  of  experience  and 
the  plainest  principles  of  practical  wisdom.  That  panics  are  produced  by  this 
very  theory  is  a  remark  so  often  repeated  and  so  familiar  to  us  all  as  to  have 
passed  into  an  aphorism.  During  the  most  exciting  period  in  the  history  of  the 
present  crisis,  jhe  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  EIngland  was  £8,000,000,  and  at  no  time 
do  we  believe  was  it  reduced  much  below  this  sum.  The  opinion  is  very  gen- 
erally entertained  that  the  idea  of  convertibility,  one  of  the  leading  principles  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bank  bill  of  1829,  will  be  retained,  regardless  of  any  modifica- 
tions to  which  the  act  of  1844  may  be  subjected  by  the  present  Parliament  The 
efiect  of  this,  we  conceive,  will  be  to  keep  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  an  unneces- 
sary amount  of  bullion  during  a  period  of  comparative  ease  in  the  money  market, 
to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  indications  manifest  themselves  of  the  slight- 
est depreciation  of  paper  issues.  A  doubt  can  scarcely  exist  in  the  mind  of  a 
reflecting  man  thrt  occasions  may,  and  do  arise,  when  the  balance  oC  trade 
should  be  discharged  in  coin.  The  large  importation  of  grain  into  Elngland 
during  the  past  year  may  furnish  such  an  example.  But  who  will  be  found  bold 
enough  to  affirm  that  any  law  could  so  far  have  controlled  the  currency  as  to 
hMve  kept  the  coin  within  the  kingdom.    It  may  be  fteely  confessed  that,  when 
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tlM  ezdianges  are  undisturbed  and  regularly  perform  the  fonctions  assigned  to 
them,  the  necessity  for  a  pajrment  in  coin  of  any  balance  due  from  one  country 
to  mother  is  never  absolute.    Coin  is  only  necessary  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
in  the  trade  of  nations.    It  is  not  disputed  that  coin  L«  a  commodity,  subject  to 
the  same  operating  causes  which  affect  other  products.    A  tyro  in  political  ecoL- 
omj  is  familiar  with  this  principle.  What  then  is  commerce  7   We  may  answer, 
by  Honing  it  as  an  exchange  between  nations  of  equivalent  products  or  com- 
iQodities.    If,  then,  these  propositions  are  not  disputed,  and  we  presume  we  have 
stated  them  with  sufficient  clearness  for  all  practical  purposes,  does  it  not  fol- 
low that  coin  will  only  be  exported  so  long  as  it  is  cheaper  than  other  commod- 
ities, and  no  longer,  and  that  a  disturbance  in  trade  must  be  both  unusual  and 
nnnatural  to  call  for  payments  in  gold  and  silver.    When  this  is  the  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  institution,  despite  its  enactments  to  preserve 
the  principle  of  convertibility,  to  retain  specie  in  its  vaults.    The  United  States 
b  almost  the  only  country  where  the  imports  have  for  any  length  of  time  been 
in  excess  of  exports.  Apply  the  principle  then  otherwise  than  as  it  has  been  stated 
aboTe,  and  we  would  be  poorer  now,  with  all  our  vast  population  and  resources, 
than  during  the  revolution. 

From  the  fact  that  coin  has  been  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  both  directions,  we 

must  infer  a  want  of  confidence,  for  surely  a  derangemont  in  the  exchanges 

voold  not  manifest  itself  in  that  way. 

We  assumed  the  position  in  our  last,  that  there  was  a  derangement  of  credit 

I     in  Great  Britain  to  an  alarming  extent,  but  the  currency  in  the  country  was  fully 

I     competent  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.    The  abstraction  of  an 

tmoont  eqif^  to  i:5,000,000  from  the  circulating  medium  of  the  kingdom,  would 

be  impotent  in  producing  the  calamities  we  have  witnessed,  were  it  not  for  the 

abieDee  of  credit    Indeed,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  even  that  amount  has 

been  withdrawn  from  the  circulation.    Destroy  the  system  of  credit  upon  which 

the  commercial  greamess  of  Elngland  is  based,  and  what  would  become  of  her 

trade.    You  may  sink  in  the  blue  depth  of  the  ocean  every  doUar  which  forms 

the  circulating  medium  of  the  realm,  and  but  a  few  years  would  elapse  ere  you 

Tould  see  her  smiling  in  plenty,  with  scarcely  a  thought  of  the  past   Such  is  the 

•iiference  between  credit  and  currency. 

In  view,  then,  of  all  the  circunastances,  we  are  compelled  to  acquit  the  Bank 
vi  England  of  any  decided  agency  in  producing  the  embarrassment  in  the  com- 
oercial  affairs  of  England. 

From  our  observation  upon  passing  events  in  Great  Britain  daring  the  last 
fev  months,  we  are  too  much  disposed  to  regard  this  nation  as  bankrupt  in  purse 
^  crippled  in  resources.  She  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  A  portion  of 
iier  capital,  it  is  true,  has  become  fixed  in  railroads,  and  her  importation  of  grain, 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  her  crops,  has  created  a  further  demand  upon  that 
api^.  Bat  does  it  follow  from  this,  that  she  is  a  ruinedcountry  7  Does  a  man 
utcome  bankrupt  when,  with  a  capital  of  several  thousands,  he  exceeds  for  a 
iiLj^le  year  his  income  by  a  few  hundreds  1  Or,  is  an  inability  to  pay  in  cur- 
r?Lt  coin,  upon  demand,  an  evidence  of  insolvency  in  one  whose  assets  exceeds 
;.7  thousands  the  liability  he  lias  incurred  in  tensi  Assuredly  not.  And  yet, 
Ttat  is  true  of  an  individual,  is  equally  true  of  a  nation. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  George  Bentinck  denied  that  the 
'Jtpeoditures  in  railways  had  produced  the  difficulties  which  had  been  attributed 
^  them.  He  rediculed  the  idea  that  an  annual  expenditure  of  xl2,500,000 
thoold  have  reduced  the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  aud  fnmishes  \lie  ^iL^m\\^ 
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•f  England,  wt)o,duringihewaru-ilhFrance,wiis(;nabledtospcodfoTB:TeiifHn  Iji 

ItD  arerage  at  £30,000,0(10  yearly.    From  ihii  he  argues  chat  tree  iiuporU  Iiitf    L 
been  the  immediaie  cause  of  all  the  siiu  wUch  have  beta  lisiwd  opoB  the  ml-       : 
loads.    How  cheap  food  can  draw  itie  gold  oui  of  the  country  and  proiliic*  sock 
'  toloundiof  reanlis,  we  are  at  a  loss  lo  conceive.    Nor  are  we  ai  all  ■nii^toioi 
by  the  lemarks  which  have  been  made  by  ibe  noble  Lord,  in  sapport  of  la  pmi'      i 
lion.    We  cannot  forbear  quiXing  in  this  place  from  Lord  Johu  RusmI  :—"£>-      ~ 
fonuoately,  sir,  whether  you  have  proteetton  or  &ee  trade  in  this  eootitiy— mlii 
your  law»  at  your  will — regulate  your  currency  as  yon  please — it  liai^xiu  ttu 
Ihis  country,  when  it  riaea  lo  a  state  of  great  pratpt^fiiy,  rushes  on  prccepiniei; 
ti>bLiilda.syMem  of  artificial  and  fivlilioua  credit,  which  is  sure  at  Mone  moaal 
er  other  lo  bring  down  depression  and  a  revubloti  of  that  prosperity."   b  ik 

Ilacreasad  eiporu  of  British  tnanufaclured  goods  ttt/m  Liverpool  to  the  tTiiiil  , 
Btatea,  amounting  to  .£2,361,000,  for  1347,  over  the  previous  year.  Lord  Jota 
Kussei  ki  reply  to  Lord  George  Beniicck,  draws  the  ituki  favorable  inlerei 
W«  quote  his  languages — "This  shows  that  accordlng'to  the  wholesome  op 
lioQs  of  trade  and  exchange,  the  lood  which  we  have  bronght  lo  thU  ccimuyii 
grealer  quauiiiici  than  usual,  has  been  tlie  cause  of  greater  exports  •fonriiim- 
Cactures.  It  is  to  that  export  of  laantifaciiires — to  the  return  of  gold  wbith  «[ 
have  sent  abtnad — to  the  stale  of  the  exehanges,  attd  to  several  other  eliOiK- 
■tances  of  (avoraMe  augury  that  1  loolc,  not  for  the  fmtnediate  restoration tfpW' 
perity,  hut  for  the  gradual  resloranlon  of  abetter  state  of  things,  and  frmnthlttv 
•ur  wonted  and  fcrnier  prmperity." 

We  foretold  in  our  last,  the  nece.v.ity  for  a  reduction  in  the  rateof  intemt 
are  at  this  time  but  poorly  persuaded  by  the  arguments  adduonl  by  Lord  JiM 
Russell,  high  as  is  the  authority  of  his  name,  by  which  hemainiains  the  conimn 

The  revotaljon  iu  public  ojifnion,  by  which  the  almgations  of  ibe  Com  Lif 
was  affected,  seem*  lohave  settled  down  into  a  stale  of  quicJeence,  if  weirf  ti' 
fudge  from  the  diBpositiuu  which  Is  apparent  to  bring  the  slidi^  scale  Into  oft- 
ration  again.  The  egtablishioent  of  eqml  represetitMJon  aud  other  nieasnm  nf 
reform,  imparatirely  called  for  by  the  condition  of  the  operatives,  must  coax- 
quentlf  prove  as  delusive  as  the  hopes  Indnlged,  have  bees  fleeting  aB^evaaeeciii' 

In  the  cunditioa  of  the  West  India  Fank.  we  believe  there  is  no  caux  tat 
•erious  alarm  lo  to  the  people  of  England.  To  ibe  tharebolders  it  may  ciax 
slight  Ions,  but  the  disposition  which  prevails  among  the  merchants  of  Anti^in:' 
receive  the  notes  of  that  branch  in  payment  of  purchases  and  claims,  gives  fi- 
dence  of  a  cunfidenee  which  U  encouraging.  The  Antigna  Observer,  In  ww 
brief  remarln  upon  the  condition  of  the  West  India  Banks  uses  the  following  lu- 
gunge:— "The  West  India  Bank  is  more  conlined  in  hs  operaltotis,  having  nnlF 
branches  in  eight  of  the  Windwanj  and  Leeward  Islands— Barbadoes,  TrialiiiiL 
Tobago.  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  /niigna,  Kevis,  and  St,  Kilta — and,  therefiV^ 
requires  less  capilaj— it  having  paid  up  some  500,000  or  600,000  doUara.  with  I 
further  liability  on  the  part  of  tlie  shareholders,  additionally,  of  ihrw  times  iM' 
amount,  say  in  round  numlvrs  S.fl50,000  dollars.  Now  it  concerns  the  pnWK  "^ 
know  thai  before  any  depositor  in  either  of  these  banks,  or  holder*  of  Iheif  noif 
or  other  liabilltifB,  can  low  a  farthing,  the  Colonial  Bank  must  lose  jA,00O.W 
sterling,  and  the  West  India  S,%D,000  dollars,  which  are  results  that  may  ftl^* 
be  considered  morally  impoasible. 

Of  unhappy  Ireland  we  have  not  the  heart  to  speak.  It  is  enoagh  Id  kw)* 
ihat  115,939  persons  died  Ibr  want  of  food  during  the  late  famine,  to  MillKll^ta 
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i  ffjrmpftlhies  of  oar  nation  in  ber  bdialf.  She  "  potseaset  aU  the  terriiic 
sty  of  Prometheo*  dUdned  and  the  pitiable  wretchedness  of  Pfaitocfetet," 
80  much  has  been  said  of  the  large  amoont  of  specie  shipped  from  Eaglaiid 
ig  the  past  year,  in  payment  of  the  heavy  demands  held  against  her  by  thin 
cry,  for  her  importations  of  grain,  we  would  barely  remark,  that  of  plain 
irinted  colicoes  alone,  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  first  half  year 
i7,  there  was  an  increase  of  32,500,000  yards,  eqaal  to  folly  250  per  cent. 

ESTIMATED  RENTAL,  AND  VALUE  PBOPERTY  LV  ENOLAND. 

Rental.  Valae  Proper t v.  ReoUl.  Valoe  Property. 

....£51,898,433    £1,900,000,000  1847.... £65,000,000    £3,400,000,000 

es  this  exhibit  the  evidences  of  bankruptcy,  ruin  and  decay.  We  have 
at  greater  length  upon  this  subject  than  was  our  intention,  in  view  of  the 
g'aon,  which  too  generally  prevails,  to  argue  from  the  unsettled  condition  of 
sh  aflairs,  a  revulsion  in  our  own  country.  We  have  foiled  to  discover  the 
est  analogy  in  the  cases,  unless  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  almost  imezampled 
erity  which,  during  the  last  year,  has  diffosed  itself  throughout  the  length 
(Feadth<tf  the  land.  Such  was  the  condition  of  England  immediately  precede 
le  crisis.  But  prosperity  was  not  the  cause  of  embarrassing  her  conmierce 
80  reducing  many  of  her  merchants  to  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  It  was  the  retuU 
U  protperiiy,  felt  in  the  eageniess  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  action  and  extend 
Mninion  of  trade.  Let  us  then  avoid  the  rock  upon  which  she  has  spilt,  if 
oold  not  entail  upon  ourselves  the  conseqa«noes  which  have  resulted  to 
lUy  to  her. 

BXP0BT8  OF  COTTON  FROM  EABT  OIDIBE. 

e  following  tables  exhibit  the  whole  amount  of  Cotton  exported  from  the 
ib  East  Indies,  to  every  part  of  the  world,  from  1795  to  1845.  They  are  tiken 
he  returns  made  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  15th  February 
by  James  C.  Melvill,  of  the  East  India  House,  England.  We  beg  to  tender 
:kttowledgmens  to  Mr.  Simmonds,  of  the  Colonial  Magazine,  London,  for 
iginal  documents. 

FROM  THE  PORT  OF  CALCUTTA.* 

Yaera.  Mtuoda.  Ropee*. 

ia9-»)  3,491  34,900 

1810^1  0B,O»  3,79,711 

183K9  83,705  4«a7i0 

1839-33  7,831  %>|  i 

l8»-34  9,348  983n 

1834^  3A099  31,«,07» 

1835-30  7/0,178  59,98,471 

1838-37  i4\m  38,8M81 

1837-38  9,09,119  18,t3^ 

1838-39  9,18,631  99,13,578 

1839-40  l,8n,558  28,33,7811 

1840-41  l,83,8il  19MS95 

1841-49  1,19,578  19,00,903 

1849-43  1,79,709  17,31  J05 

1843-44  9,01,497  90,95,535 

1844-45  9,01,873  90,18,730 


Maoail^it  Rsp«M.t 

Ymts. 

Maondt. 

Rap«M. 

Hjras 

1,47,911 

1819-13 

90,847 

9,08,844 

ej.vj 

1,35,870 

1813-14 

9,90,193 

39,92.«90 

10,9^7 

1,07,711 

1814-15 

3,73,134 

45,00,00 

48,994 

4,97,053 

18tS-l8 

3,20,558 

38,91,475 

8.587 

90,817 

1810-17 

8,05,930 

7639.J88 

1.9«» 

95,035 

1817-18 

10.03,303 

1,10,13,(174 

HIO 

15,180 

1818-19 

8,37,790 

89,76361 

38M 

8,19,017 

1819-10 

9,37,435 

98,83,773 

1,84,717 

93,13,185 

1890-91 

9,7.^,319 

44,40381 

I.4H344 

19,07,507 

1891-99 

9,39,131 

34,94,311 

«,«,3M 

3 1,44,544 

]89i-93 

95,944 

13,44,080 

1,31,919 

19,96,909 

1893-34 

],58,8» 

93,47,A88 

1. 79.798 

95,07,805 

1894-95 

9,51,905 

39,v»8,33S 

14>1304 

W,08,C30 

1825  .in 

9,38,141 

3»,57,I30 

9,81,888 

39,35,461 

189H-27 

3,85,639 

41,60,534 

1,^1  ,ta9 

15,03,946 

1897-28 

9,16,084 

39,63303 

I,I«.I75 

15^1,681 

183d- 31) 

9,01,083 

9538,493 

Eiporu  are  to  England,  France,  Coromandal,  Malabar,  Saroatra,  Arabian  and  Faralaa 
rasaof ,  China,  Mauritiui,  Swadon,  Hamborg,  New  South  Walea,  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
•peahagen,  Lisbon,  Brasil,  America— none  since  1810-90,  Manilla,  Hollaod,  Soatb  Antri- 
iM,  Cape  of  (Jood  Hepe,  EuMia,  BaUvia,  Mvaoat,  4ce.    Neitker  for  CaJcatta,  Madraa,  or 

5,  aro  the  Eaet  India  Company'!  ■hipmenta  retnrcod. 
aoad  io  Calcutta  is  the  same  as  in  Bengal,  via : 

Bengal  Factory  Mauod  74  lb«.  10  os.  10  dr. 
''       Bazaar       •*      88   *•    09  ^    08** 
<i4-ea  RapM  of  Calcatu,tbe  Corrracy  ia  which  tho  Eaat  India  Co.  kaop  llMir  Moooata, 
icii  boars  a  premiam  of  46  per  cent  orer  th4  Curraat  Ropoe,  ia  of  tha  ^aluaatV  V^V^ 
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The  retnms  ^ve'  the  East  India  Company'*  shipments  from  the  same  qu 
for  certain,  of  the  above  years  only.  Why  they  are  not  given  for  other  reai 
cannot  ascertain.    We  give  them  below. 


1816-17 Lbs.    1,002,600 

1829-30 Mds.         7,415 

1880-31 "  3,203 


1831-32 
1832-33 
1833-34 


Md?. 

a 


FROM  THE  PORT  OF  MADRAS. 


Veara. 

1P24-S3 
ItWHMi 
1898  S7 
lfS7-SB 
)H88-)t9 

1(00-31 
1831-39 
1639-33 
1633-34 


Ymfi. 

1801-02 
1809-03 
laOCMK 
18D4-0S 
180S-00 
1800-07 
1807-08 
1808-00 
1809-10 
1610-11 
18n-]9 
1819-13 
1813-14 
IM4-15 
1815-16 


Cwt. 

44,287 
S9,fi30 
40^10 
37,370 
M,737 
64,533 
38^16 
49,076 
30,006 
95,989 


Rupeef.f 
39,68,180 
53,95,407 
49,68i8S 
80,44,738 
75,('4,1I3 

90,95,938 
51,71,993 
54,17,890 
49,65,091 
35,99,337 
Sl,30^0 
96,14,794 
36,38,088 
53,64,959 


Rupe«f.* 

10,86,4<i0 

11,^9.^4 

7,16.6P4 

7,10,819 

11,09,161 

19,34,303 

7,79,001 

8,63,3«7 

6.83,373 

4,53,116 


Vein. 

1834  35 
18:i5-SG 
1836-^ 
1837-38 
IH38-30 
1839-40 
lh40-41 
1811-49 
1649-43 
1843-44 


FROM  BOMBAY. 

Years.  RapoM.  Taart. 

1816-17  57,51,668  1831-33 

1817-18  00,18,397  1839-33 

1818-19  1,98.63,140  1833-34 

1819-90  47,11,377  1H34-35 

IH90-9I  59,80,118  183530 

1991-«K  47,40,319  1836-37 

1899-93  57,01,103  1837-38 

1898-94  C14»,873  1838-39 

1894-95  09,74,975  1830-40 

1895-98  1,10,90,353  1840-41 

1898-97  87,11,867  1811-43 

1897-98  1.03,98,838  1849-43 

1838-99  99,63,895  1843-44 

1899-30  89.77,199  1844-45 

1830-31  90,95,435  1845-46 


Cwt. 

01,595 
?,6l,395 
3,11.043 

64.ni« 
1,71.588 
?,  13,935 
2,44,839 
1,14,946 
4,10,116 
3,41,900 


Lbff. 


11,54,88.368 
0,74,91,153 
10,14,80,687 
9,33,17,786 
13,17.15,166 
16,10,98,110 
15,17,8^,130 
17,13,67,749 
13,99,78,131 
10.90;06,6V8 


R 

12 
4^ 
U 

s 
3r 

3: 

4( 
6.* 
&i 
54 


8^ 

1,91 

J." 
1,91 

i,:t 

1.3i 

1.4: 
\M 

2,l« 
1.81 
2,11 
I.* 

i,i: 


The  returns  of  the  Elast  India  Co*s  exports  from  Bombay  are  given  for  t] 
lowing  years:  1816-17,26,626  rupees;  1818-19, 29,533  rupees ;  1819-20,6; 
rupees;  1820-21,2,56,216  rupees;  1821-22, 9,946  rupees ;  1830-31, 21,076  n 


From  Mailraa. 

Vaari. 

Balea. 

Weight,  CaBdita.^ 

899.33 

8,171 

3,709 

893-94 

7,749 

4,645 

■824-95 

11.201 

6,719 

>89S-96 

7,338 

4,409 

1898-97 

8,769 

5,956 

897-98 

19,029 

7,917 

l8«-99 

19,656 

7714 

(8»-ao 

13,500 

8.100 

1530-31 

9,485 

5,001 

1831-32     • 

•        •       • 

•       •     • 

1839-33 

•         •       • 

•      •       • 

EAST  INDIA  CO*S  EXPORTS  TO  CHINA. 


From  Bombay. 


Balea. 

0,558 
16,930 
12,510 
13,507 
]5,0C5 
39,488 
18,404 
15,042 
93,079 
18.158 
1SS051 


Caadiaa.^ 

3,138 
7,469 
5^^ 
8,444 
7,148 

10,880 
7,775 
7,080 

11,005 

8,810 

not  atated 


From  Beo| 


Balta. 

8,000 
35,108 
90,769 
19,960 
32,145 
23,604 
43,114 
21,174 
26,950 
18,320 
31,739 


00 


From  what  cause  we  know  not,  but  the  returns  are  brought  no  low 
would  have  been  gratifying  could  we  have  given  them  to  date. 

*  A  Madraa  Ropao  ia  of  tbo  Taloa  of  la  lid  at  tho  Enf liah  Mint, 
t  A  Bombay  Rapao  ia  ealealmtad  by  the  Eaat  lodm  Co.  at  9k  3d. 
t  A  Madraa  Caody  ia  90  M aaoda  or  SCO  Iba.  AToirdopoia. 
i  A  iMibsy  CiMly  ia  alio  90  Mtoada  or  580  Nm.  AvoMapoit. 


BAET  DtSU  COTTON  TBADB. 

pons  of  couon  twUt  acd  yam  and   cotton  cloths  ihm 
h«ve  increased  astonishingly  within  the  past  Ctvr  jeaja,  i 

the  operation  of  the  tariff  law  esiablisheil  by  tbe  Briti^: 
The  total  aiDOunl  imported  in  ISlfi  Gicceds  thai  oT  the  ;>. 

ropcCB,  cquivaJent  tu  aboal  £5,813,666,  compalin^  (he  nip 
',  fractions, 
wn  a  tooKx  of  regrel  U>  us  that  we  have  been  unabJe  to  ( 

admirable  paper  read  before  the  "  British  Association  "  uu  ._ 
,be  Cwion  Traiie, "  by  Professor  Roti.e.  It  devotes  itself,  from  me 
e  have  seen,  more  specitliially  tu  todia  CoUon.  In  the  Northeast  In- 
itneois  hare  failed  f>om  the  excessive  dryuc!^  of  the  neosons,  but  with 
irrigation,  it  isthougbt  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jamna, 
mates  of  Egypt  similar  to  these,  the  plant  may  be  cultivated  tuccess- 
mething  has  been  achieved  in  the  PmintaSa  of  India,  and  the  culture 

largely  eiieniled  by  the  advance  of  a  farthing  per  pound  in  the  local 
ilhisU  esteemed  a  sufficient  inducetnemfor  the  "ryals"  or  farmen,  to 
ire  eilensirdy  in  its  growth.  The  expense  of  iranspoitation,  however, 
i»t,  and  we  have  been  fuiuished  viih  the  example  of  34  bales  shipped 
District  to  Liverpool,  at  a  cost  of  3  I-2ff.  Originallr  valued  at  G  3-4il. 
,  it  will  be  seen  how  little  was  lefl  to  the  growen.  It  issaid  that  com- 
!W  has  been  aitalneil  in  the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  Sonthem  Mahratta 
iitd  particalarly  ncai  the  Dbarwar,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
c  American  planter.  The  natives  have  eileoded  the  cultivation,  in- 
tut  eipiH'imenta  of  government  and  the  better  prices  which  have  been 
t  weavers.  They  are  said  to  have  brought  30,000  acres  under  cnltiva- 
ear,  and  bf  the  aid  of  tbe  improved  gin,  to  have  succeeded  so  far  in 
he  cotton,  as  to  enhance  its  value  greatly  in  the  Liverpool  market, 
le  i«  like  that  ol  South  Carolina  —  the  land  well  adapted  to  the  culture, 
g  seems  required  to  make  it  a  large  cotton  producing  country,  but  a 
nand.  The  advantages  possessed  by  the  India  cotton  are  its  color,  the 
■ith  which  it  takes  color  in  dyeing,  and  its  great  swelliog  in  the  pro- 
lehtng.  Prom  itsbeinggrowu  in  avcrydry  climate  we  may  infer  the 
lalities.  The  dirty  cmuiUitm  af  India  cotton  is  one  of  the  serious  disod- 
riib  wbicb  it  has  to  contend,  but  not  exclusively  to  the  carelessness  of 
lor  is  this  to  be  imputed.  The  Wakkan/  (or  middle  man)  urged  by 
i  of  gain  It  Ue  vxigkt  loses  sight  of  the  atndHiim,  as  forming  a  part  of 
md  thus  adulterates  it  with  inferior  cotton,  seed,  line  sand,  St-e 
ia  of  Amtritan  aitd  India  tr  Surat  Cotton  j»  Livtrpett,  and  a-Btrage 
Bxporttjrom  India. 

India.  Eipora  India.  bales. 

13  l-Saie  1890  to  18S6, 39,667 

I,,  .  .  .  .     D  j-oa  8  3-4    3  I-Sa6  3-4      1839  to  18M, 333,438 

15.----      41-2  31-4a3  IBtfi, 486,119 

is  presumed,  the  growth  will  be  considerably  angmenied. 

iiained,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that,  with  the  investment  of  capital  and 

tion  to  the  cleaning  of  cotton  for  market,  the  callivalora  in  India,  a« 

c  more  skill  in  the  conduction  of  planting,  will  be  enabled  to  contest 

iS  the  United  States  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 

lightly  we  may  be  disposed  to  regard  these  indications  of  the  growth 

India,  we  cannot  fail  to  obserre  the  rcTf  Mrions  attantlMi  which  it 
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receives  from  the  English  nation.  In  an  extract  from  the  *'  Manchester  E: 
iner, "  the  fact  is  presented  to  us  that  cotton  of  a  very  superior  quality  grown 
New  Orleans  seed^  was  in  course  of  shipment  to  that  place  by  the  East  India  * 
pany  from  Cochin.  Two  samples  of  cotton  grown  in  Coimbatore  unde 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Wright,  have  been  received  already,  of  a  very  long 
and  a  beautiful  white  color.  One  of  the  samples  was  slightly  injared 
damping,  **  the  damp  weather  preventing  the  pods  from  opening  at  the  \ 
season. " 

The  prospect  of  American  cotton,  at  the  present  time,  will  scarcely  josti 
prediction  made  in  December  last,  that  '*  the  demand  will  greatly  excet 
supply. "  The  following  table,  copiled  from  "  Bum's  Commercial  Glano 
hibits  the  number  of  bales  imported,  exported,  taken  for  consumption,  ai 
stocks  from  1832  to  1847. 

9loek  in      Sioek  in      Stork  in 
Y«ari.  Importtd.    Exported.    CoMaropt*a.    Londoo.    Lirerpoiil.    Glavgow.  To 

1833,...  909,345  65,100  858,434  37,381  313,350 

1833,...  93i:,9G  79,066  877,589  34,102  197,960 

1834,...  946,585  90,895  883,280  35,213  180.780 

1835,...  1,089,309  107,240  937,610  26,296  145  311 

1836,...  1,191,744  100,853  1,031,904  24,470  184,700 

1837, . .  .  1,163,839  138,535  1,064,931  60,830  804.590 

1838,...  1,499,063  103,370  1,365,116  64,150  170,853 

1839,...  1,109,550  131,659  1,043,511  46,450  348,349 

1840,...  1,599,353  136.045  1,274,729  31,640  206,049 

1841, . . .  1^1,659  117,330  1,118,717  50,660  366,140 

1842,...  1,384,894  141,457  1,221.693  68,240  429,830 

1843,...  1,556,962  131,410  1,357,663  74,570  456,600 

1844,...  1,479,331  134,882  1,437,483  84,160  653,900 

1845,...  1,856,660  130,595  1,577,617  91,775  740,580 

1846,...  1,343,706  194,946  1,561,233  90.060  885,480 

1847. 67,985  438,970 

The  consumption  of  cotton  from  1832  to  1847  is  here  shown  to  have 
doubled,  while  the  stock  from  1st  Jan.,  1846,  to  the  same  period  in  1847,  wa 
ced  411,772  bales,  leaving  on  hand  548,658  bales,  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
1847-48.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  exclusively  American 
The  slocks  havfi  been  gradually  augmenting  from  1832,  if  we  except  tl 
1835,  though  the  amount  imported  had  rather  more  than  maintained  its 
average  increase.  We  find  the  amount  of  cotton  wool  exported  by  Eng 
1846,  greatly  exceeds  its  usual  proportloUi  as  compared  with  previous 
while  the  consumption  of  1845  and  *46  is,  with  a  trifling  variation  in  f 
the  former  year,  very  nearly  equal.  The  prices  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  as 
the  table  below,  will  be  found  to  have  been  on  the  advance,  with  a  very 
exception,  from  January  1846  to  Januar}'  1847. 

Jaoiury  10,  2Ui^     March  21,  3i«4i      May  30,  3la5|      AaRuat  8,   4  a5J      OctcUr 

**      17,  3laA  '*      98,  3la4i      June    6,  3  iaO 

•«      84,  3Xa4|      April      4,  3}a4|         »      13.  Z^l 
^     "      31,  3ta4}  «      II,  34a5|         ••      £0,  ijtl 

ra'bniary  7,  3|a4) 

"       14,  3|a4 

"      tl,  3}a 

««       98,  ^«4 
Mitch      7,  3la4i  .    ,  ,    .    ^ 

•*       14,  4«4  "     V,  4  aSf    Attiuat  1,  4  a5f 

It  cannot  be  urged  that  the  short  crop  of  1846-7,  was  the  sole  and  imi 
cause  ot  the  advance  in  prices  thus  made  apparent.  It  must  be  remembei 
England  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  almost  unexampled  [irosperity,  with  mc 
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ll^  U  ber  dupcnal  than  the  demands  or  cummerce  seemed  lo  require,  Henet 
■t  End  that,  &«ii)  the  l(Kb  Jacaary  to  28U)  Febraory,  ihe  amount  taken  by  ihe 
uSt  Bcrer  fell  bdow  35,000  bales  per  veek,  ttiongh  in  the  first  week  of  Feb- 
nuj  it  rcsehed  38,560  bales.  Tbe  quantity  taken  by  speculators  dnriog  thai 
ike,  anenetd  6,187  boles.  Prom  Tib  Marcb  to  36ib  April,  the  average  or34,3G3 
HIb  vtre  taken  by  the  tiade,  and  by  specalators,  4,675  bales.  Id  the  lost  ve«k 
tf  Aii  pcHud,  the  qnantii;  imported  was  100,737  bales  double  ibe  quantity  im* 
jmel  in  any  other  week  daring  the  year.  From  3d  May  io27lh  Juoe,  compris- 
Bi(ain«  wmkv,  (he  quantity  taken  by  the  trade  had  increased  by  linle  over  2,000 
Hfa  la  Ibe  avenge  weekly  amount,  and  that  by  speculators  avera^  5,900 
W«,  tboofh  in  tbe  thitil  week  comprised  in  this  period,  2S.Q0O  bales  were  taken, 
■i  ia  Iha  U*t  week  but  500.  Prom  July  4lb  lo  J9ih  August,  comprisiog  also 
k  f«iad  of  nine  weeks,  the  average  of  the  trade  was  38,G8B  bales  per  week,  and 
Ikal  token  by  specolaton  fell  (o  3,605  bales  weekl}-.  From  September  5ihlo31« 
OoiAtr,  Ibe  trade  appear  to  have  eilendcd  their  ptmhafcs,  which  averaged 
U^n  baks  weekly,  induced,  probably,  by  the  more  reliable  and  authentic  ac* 
Mm  bom  this  quarter,  of  the  shortnesi  of  the  crop  and  the  speculalive  move- 
■■1  which  appears  to  iiave  taonifested  itself  about  this  lime.  During  this 
period,  the  average  quantity  weekly  taken  on  t>peculalion  was  36,tti0  bales.  We 
Mveome  down  to  the  last  period  embraced  iti  ihc  eight  weeks,  from  November 
J4  U  Ot<«mber  2Gih,  a  period  in  which  the  speculation  of  wticb  we  have 
ifciojj  aeen  the  manifeUaiious,  was  found  to  enlorgu  and  extend  itself.  Tbe 
Mmm  of  the  weekly  trade  was  but  3,463,  and  the  Bpecniaiire  demand  31,481 
Ubi  8o  onequa],  however,  was  the  demand  that,  for  three  weeks  immediately 
IWBiding  tbe  la&t,  the  average  weekly  ajnount  taken  by  speculaujn  wa^  G9,36G 
WtK  b  may  be  well  to  stale  here  that  the  canses  which  opualed  so  powerfully 
■pio)*  cotton  the  past  year,  make  its  influence  of  loo  uncertain  a  character  to  be 
•■d  ■(  ■  criterion  tn  our  present  speculations. 

Upon  eiatnination,  we  find  that  from  1st  January  to  17th  December  1847,  am 
(iMUMiiil  with  the  previous  year,  tbe  decrease  of  American  cotton  in  England^ 
hibMa  in       Imports.  EiporU.  Conmmplien.  SliKt.  • 

Bales.  Bales.  Bales.  Bales. 

87,397  33,983  393,080  K,360 

Let  II*  Bee,  now.  if  any  results  favorable  to  this  great  staple  can  be  dednced 
&«  the  lai^vbicb  have  been  enunciated.  Withastockof  1,060.460  bales  on  the 
I«  Juuary,  I81£,  we  have  wilneraed  an  almoai  gradoa)  advance  in  price  to  the 
Me  period  tn  IS47,  and  a  redaction  inlbe  stock  to  M8.658  bales.  [|  is  true,  the 
mA  of  manttTaclured  goods  was  eonsideied  large,  but  that  objeciian  has  no 
akKDee  now.  The  course  ptirB:aed  by  the  manufacturers  has  au^isled  greatly 
■  fe  to  lednctiun. 

We  hare,  then,  for  the  crop  of  1&47-8,  taking  tbe  eitimaies  most  generally 

iWoal. 2.200,000  bales, 

InipatlnGfcat  Britain  from  India, 20(1000     " 

-       -  "  ■'      Brazil.  Egypt,  ic.,        -        -  200,000     ■' 

hdtoflRIC,  IcB  the  decrease,  lo  17th  Deceubet,' ■        ■        ■       530,000     " 

TWa!  supply, Bales,  ....  3,120,000 

ll  tt  tatimoie  of  the  crop  coming  lo  market,  we  have  no  idea  we  have  placed 
*-  ■- a  point  below  what  the  result  will  establish.     In  the  receipt  of  Bra- 
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zil  and  Egyptian  cotton  in  Great  Britain  we  incline  strongly  to  the  impresdi>o 
that  the  imports  from  these  two  points  will  not  exceed  our  estimate.  The  tact  ot 
large  quantities  of  Egjrptian  cotton  having  been  divertCii  from  the  Engli&h  totbe 
French  market,  can  have  no  bearing  upon  the  question  in  hand.  Nor  dove 
conceive  ourselves  far  wrong  in  fixing  the  receipts  of  Great  Britain  from  iodia 
at  200,000  bales.  Allowing  that  an  increase  will  take  place,  we  very  much  doabt 
whether  it  will  overrun  the  15,000  bales  wc  have  granted  in  excess  of  1^6. 

We  will  now  see  how  stands  the  other  side  of  the  accoonu  And  here  we  dv* 
cover  how  far  from  perfect  is  the  information  upon  which  we  must  rely  to  aadst 
us  in  our  investigations.    But  we  hazard  the  figures. 

Demand  of  Great  Britain,       ....«.•.  1,000  060 

*'      of  France, -  390!000 

"      of  United  States, 480,000 

Exports  from  United  States  to  Cuba,  Triste,  Ilansc  Towns,  &c.,  and 

from  Great  Britain  to  other  parts,     .-*.-..  420,00(1 

Total  demand,       .       -       - 2,830,000 

Thus,  on  the  appearance  of  the  crop  of  1818-'49,  there  will  be  but  300,000 
bales  remaining  over,  the  stock  of  the  present  year.  Let  us  now  seek  to  analyze 
the  estimates  wc  have  made  of  the  demand.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  the  present  year,  Will  at  least  equal  that  o 
1846.  We  say,  but  reasonable,  in  view  of  the  low  price  of  cotton,  the  redaction 
in  the  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  and  the  healthful  tone  which  Is  manifesting 
itself  in  the  English  money  market.  Added  to  this  there  appears  a  better  feelini; 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  excited  by  some  of  the  causes  We  have  enumer* 
ated,  combined  with  the  low  rate  of  interest.  Of  the  wants  of  the  United  States, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  consumption  of  the  last  year's  crop  was  about 
428,000,  exclusive  of  what  was  manufactured  south  and  west  of  Virginia.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  then  that  this  estimate  is  too  large.  Of  the  remaining  ex- 
ports, we  remark  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  regard  th? 
amount  as  exaggerated,  that  according  lo  the  returns  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea* 
sury  for  184(>,  computing  the  bale  at  500  lbs.  weight,  there  was  exported  to  port*, 
other  than  Great  Britain  and  France  337,678  bales.  The  hypothesis  that  aay 
reduction  of  the  stock  in  Great  Britain,  at  any  time  during  the  year,  would  be 
followed  by  an  immediate  advance  in  prices,  is  not  without  its  claims  to  our 
consideration.  The  system  of  short  time,  adopted  by  the  manufacturers  as  the 
infallible  preventative  of  high  prices,  does  not  well  comport  with  an  opposite 
state  of  things,  hence  we  find  a  very  different  feeling  prevails  during  low  price^. 

This  point,  we  think,  we  have  established,  that  on  the  1st  January,  1843,  the 
stock  of  cotton  will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  that  upon  present  rates  there  must  U 
an  (idvaacc. 

In  a  review  of  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current  we  discover  a  ^tecrease  in  the 
receipts  of  cotton  at  all  the  ports  of  75,005  bales,  as  compared  with  last  year,  a 
marked  falling  ofi*  being  evident  in  the  receipts  at  Savannah  and  Charleston,  in 
the  one  place  of  79,371  bales  and  in  the  other  of  111,935  bales.  The  increase  in 
New  Orleans,  so  far,  has  been  something  over  100,000  bales,  and  in  Mobile 
26,302  bales. 

The  following  statements  of  the  banks  of  the  United  States  is  taken  from  a 
fall  and  extended  supplement  attached  to  that  invaluable  work,  the  Bankers' 
Magazine  for  January,  1847: 


aUKS  OF  DMITID  aTATB8. 
t..  F^nLli...  Na.i>r  UrHil.  Ciiealilin.  apKi*. 

mo.       Diiikr. 

!k,  Coanirr,  >  3,439,000  144  19,356,000  19,970000  8,533,000 

rk  Cilv,  •  '   t  ■■£  91,003.000  6,967,000  6^4,000 

lto,CouQtry,  i  733,000  U3  13,219,000  10,968,000  GS8,000 

:;il>-, t  OS  IS.8G3,000  7,90S.O0O  3,986,000 

'aiii3,CrnlTT,  J  1,731000  31  7,666,000  6,400,000  1,900,000 

[)hiB,--'-t  14  9,999.000  4,900,000  3,9G0.0UO 

a, 353,000  ti  17,U(S,000  3,514,000  7,359,000 

iivlina.---.  596,000  U  11,431,000  9,443,000  661,000 

1,340,000  36  10,509,000  7,600,000  3,566,000 

tud, 109,000  «a  11,093,000  3,S43,000  395,000 

1,030,000  48  &.TU6.000  '  8,331,000  9,604,000 

ii,CoanlTy,   {  470,000  13  1,937,000               •  • 

e. (  11  6,971,000  1,990,000  1,600,000 

t, B30.000  SO  9.056,000  3,000,000  • 

cat, 310,000  33  8.7D5.000  4,437.000  403,000 

r, 760,000  16  7,030.000  5,710,000  3600,000 

691,000  90  5,109,000  S,900,DOO  l,448,0IO 

«r. 373,000  35  3,673,000  3,400,000  000,000 

inilina, 753,000  IS  3.435,000  3,070.000  1,300,000 

501,000  93  9,859,000  8,536,000  860,000 

686,000  13  3,067,000  3.900,000  1,003,000 

nnhirc  -  -  -  365,000  90  1,800,000  4513,000  144,000 

,  r. 590,000  1  1,500,000  3,311,000  1,007,000 

; 78,000  8  1.390,000               •  • 

iT  Calumbia,-  43,000  4  1,338,000               •  • 

, 361,000  6  1,301,000  1,990,000  1,&M,000 

, '.  393,000  18  1,997,000  1,400,000  806,000 

,, 313,000  3  660,000               •  • 

IB, 31,000  I  333,000               *  • 

J, i  7,063  000    753    SSOe,za;,000  S116,736,000     S41.733,0D<I 

;w  of  ihc  trade  <ji  Ho'tos  .iii<i  Piiilidllfbii  for  the  jear  ending  I»I 
1817,  we  are  compulleil  lu  Uctl'i,  (ogeiher  wiih  much  inierestiDg  and 
I  matter  upon  lUu  comrnerce  of  ihe  great  and  gtoving  Wnr.  The 
Sew  Yi>rk  Kas  been  treated  so  fully  under  another  head  u  lo  require 

lo  we  haveleA  too  tnuch  Deselected  the  giant  advances  <WKiirOii.RXK«. 
rium  of  thebouQt!le«  wcalih,  which  yearly  flowa  !Vom  the  bcoomof  the 
ad  teeming  Valley  of  Ihe  MiHi!St[<pi.  With  the  importance  of  the 
I  necenarr  lo  the  occomplislimenl  oT  the  high  deMlDj-  that  awaits  her, 
ma  are  ("■f-aming  every  day  tnatt  deeply  impressed.  The  mtghly  "Pa- 
Vater*, "  a!>  if  niA  ODcniiM:iau-'<  of  the  i-laim-i  of  rhix,  bis  farorlle  chlhl. 
lye  a  tribute  lo  her  power  as  he  sweeps  majestically  oli  liis  cuur^.  To 
ean<  Kas'bwn  iinputed  a  want  of  enterprise  and  aii  absence  of  (hose  high 
I  which  oiwtilute  the  greatness  of  all  large  eimunerciat  ciiies.  This 
ran  only  be  conceived  in  ignorance  and  persisied  in  from  prejudice.  In 
.e»y  which  characlcriMs  man  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  man,  many 
Ider  aislcrii  may  learn  a  pleasing  and  instructire  Icnaun,  Her  moral 
is  Dot  bj  ihe  ineAMTt!  of  a  cbopene"  lower  than  those  of  her  prouder 
i,  lnalli!w!pursuiw*rflil'e  whether  professional  or  commercial,  ability, 
nd  enterpHse  are  found  to  characterise  her  citizen*. 
pested  failures  of  the  m.iil  pirly  in  the  moQlh  caiwed  a  partial  mspen- 
aiinev.  which  was  but  liiile  impropcd  until  the  receipt  of  the  Hiber- 
•  Noreiunu. 
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nia's  advices  om  the  3d  init,  which  gave  an  impiUM  to  the  maritet,  and  ales  id 
the  extent  of  14,000  bales  cotton  were  made. 

The  improYement,  however,  which  was  felt  in  cotton  was  gradnaUy  loM  in  the 
next  few  days,  though  in  sngars  a  slight  advance  was  leaHzed.  On  the  ISik, 
rather  more  animation  was  apparent,  though  prices  remained  about  the  tuut. 
The  advices  by  the  Caledonia,  though  conddered  unfavorable,  bat  sliglitly 
effected  the  market.  Sales  to  the  extent  of  18,506  bales  were  made  lor  the  three  dsji 
]»evioas  to  the  19th.  For  the  three  following  days  no  important  changes  vere 
evident.  The  anticipation  of  late  European  accounts  operated  unfavorably  npoa 
the  market  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  and  boaineiB  was  otherwise  modi  re- 
tarded by  the  continued  wet  weather.  No  important  changes  are  to  be  noticed 
in  prices  daring  the  month  in  any  of  the  leading  staples. 

CUSTOM  ROUSE  STATISTICS. 

StaUment  of  Gold  and  Silver  imported  into  New  Orleans ^  during  the  months  efJubf^ 
August  and  September— the  Third  {Quarter  0/1847. 

Date.           Where  From.  Gold.    Silver. 

July  15 — Tampico,       -----.  911 

"    90— Liverpool,        (86 1-2  sovereigns)           -           -  418 

"34—       Do.                   (;e636  in  gold)     -           -           .  3,07B 

Aug.  2— Havre, 11,943       9^ 

"     3— Havana, 8,600 

"    19—      Do. 8^ 

»*   23— Campeachy, 1,500 

«■  25— Turks' Island, 8,16i 

•^  30— Rio  Grande, 16.134 

"   31— Tampico, -  1,310 

Sept  4 — Havana,         ^           .           -           -           *           .  7,000 

13—     Do.    (14  3-8  Mexican  doubloons,)      -           -  330       8,000 

15— Tampico, 1,466 

17— Havana, 27,808 

**   30—      Do. 6,300 

S15,639    $79,348 
Total  Gold  and  Silver,       ....       S94,987 

NoTE.^-Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  the  advices  by  the  Cambria  have 
reached  us.    Their  commercial  character  is  excceedingly  important.    Cotton 
had  advanced  \'%d.  €uid  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  kingdom  greatly  improved 
The  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  reduced  to  5  per 
cent,  while  private  Banks  were  offering  loans  at  4  to  4  1-3.    The  gold  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Bank  had  increased  to  twelve  and  a  half  millions — the  reserve  of 
notes  amounted  to  eight  millions^    In  Manchester,  the  state  of  trade  had  greatly 
improved,  and  the  demand  for  manufactured  goods  for  China  and  India  is  said 
to  be  large  and  increasing.   Spinners  are,  consequently,  more  dispoeed  to  enlarge 
the  production.    From  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Clare  &.  Son,  Brokers  of 
Liverpool,  we  gather  the  following  particulars  of  the  cotton  trade  to  31st  Dec, 
ultimo.  The  imports  from  the  United  States  are  117,363  bales  less  than  last  year, 
from  West  Indies  0,484  bales,  and  from  Egypt  40,000  bales.    It  is  greater  by 
33,019  from  the  Brazils,  and  120,809  bales  from  India;  making  in  the  aggregate 
13,919  bales  less  than  last  year.    In  view  of  these  facts,  it  may  be  possible  we 
have  placed  our  estimates  of  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  India,  for  the  present 
year,  at  too  low  a  figure.    By  the  next  steamer  we  will  doubtless  receive  the 
annual  statement  of  the  cotton  trade,  reported  as  being  oat  when  the  Cambria 
left.    We  may  find  occasion  to  made  some  fhrther  remarks  upon  this  important 
ataplc. — January  39. 
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iSIICUlTUBE  AND  lANOFACTUSES  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

I.— THE  CHEROKEE  ROSE — ^AND  HEDGING  IN  THE  SOUTH. — (Concluded.) 

Irj  BEAUTY. — ^This  may  not,  b^  many,  be  considered  an  object  oi*  very  great 
ofKxtance  in  a  hedging  plant,  still  it  has  its  claims  to  notice  and  its  advantages, 
s  these  are  self-evident  to  those  with  whom  ai^uments  in  their  favor  would  have 
17  weight,  we  shall  not  offer  them,  bat  pass  on  to  the  mere  utilitarian  advan- 
ges.  The  plwai  is,  beyond  question,  a  very  beautiful  one,  especially  when  in 
wm,  when  it  forms  one  mass  of  snow-white  wreaths,  relieved  oy  the  rich,  dark 
een  of  the  leaves ;  and  hedges  of  it  may  be  still  further  improved,  as  a  means 
enriching  and  enlivening  tne  landscape,  by  introducing  plants  of  the  stronger, 
«r-growing  of  the  Noisettes  and  of  the  various  running  roses,  at  distances  of 
irty  or  forty  feet  in  the  hedge.  ^ 

Fur  STRENGTH,  a  well  kept  Cherokee  hedge,  of  strong  growth,  far  surpasses  anv 
ler  kind  of  live  fence;  and  it  is  a  more  efficient  protection  to  crops  and  stock 
u  any  other  fence  known  to  us.  Unlike  other  hedges,  where  the  stoutness  of 
!  steins  of  those  plants  of  which  they  are  formed,  is  the  main  source  of  strength 
the  hedge,  this  one  is  so  bound  togetner  by  the  interlocking  of  the  long  shoots, 
lich  have  been  laid  down  lengthwise  of  the  hedge,  at  different  periods  of  its 
owih,  as  to  be  utterlv  impervious  to  any  animal.  We  have  seen  a  knowing 
ibuJl,  lowering  his  head,  and  closing  his  eyes  to  the  consequences,  force  his  way 
rough  the  most  compact  hawthorn  hedges  of  England;  but  we  feel  confident 
u  a  well-grown  hedge  of  this  rose  would  turn  the  Buffalo.  In  a  field  thus 
iced,  bheep  are  perfectly  safe  from  dogs  or  wolves,  unless  these  enter  at  the 
ie;  and  hogs  may  be  raised  even  close  by  such  a  neighbor  as  we  were  at  one 
De  favored  with,  who  cursed  his  negroes  tor  '*  a  set  of  worthless,  sleepy-head^ 
icals,  who  could  not  pick  up  pork  enough  o'night,  in  such  a  neignborhood, 
ithoat  comoelling  him  to  buy  it!  The  negroes,  belonging  to  a  plantation  thus 
dosed,  find  it  difficult  to  ramble  much,  as  they  cannot  cross  these  nedges  without 
■aiderable  labor  and  some  risk. 

PsRMANENcr. — We  find  that  plants  and  hedges  now  exist  in  full  rigor  and 
riftiness,  of  from  twenty  to  fifly  vears  growth,  in  various  parts  of  South  Caro- 
11,  Georgia  and  Mississippi.  No  instance  has  come  under  our  notice,  during 
ry  extended  enquiries  and  not  a  little  personal  observation,  of  any  appearance 
a  want  of  permanency,  or  of  the  plant  dying  out  from  any  cause.  Unsightly 
m  and  defective  places  are  by  no  means  rare  in  even  a  majority  of  Cherokee 
iges:  bat  these  are  ascribable  solely  to  neglect  and  indifference.  One  half  the 
ter  and  care  bestowed  upon  an  equal  number  of  cotton  plants,  would  keep  (he 
ung  hedge  in  such  a  rigorous,  growing  condition  as  entir.'ly  to  prevent  gaps. 
In  FACiUTY  OP  PROPAGATION  AND  AFTER  CULTURE,  the  Cherokcc  Rosc  cquals 
m  or  cotton.    But  of  this,  anon. 

Of    its    FREEDOM   PROM  DISEASE   AND   FROM   INJURY   BY  STOCK   OR   INSECTS,    WC 

Q  roeak  positively  thus  far.  We  may  expect,  however,  that  as  the  plant  itself 
miutiplied,  its  insect  enemies  will  also  inevitably  increase — ^not  by  spoTit/metnij 
urati4fn,  however,  but  by  a  natural  increase  firom  a  natural  cause, 
^o  degree  of  cold  experienced  in  South  Carolina  or  Mississippi  affects  this 
int  injuriously.  The  winter  of  1834-'5  was  a  remarkably  severe  one  and  par- 
olarly  destructive  of  vegetable  life.  We  find  it  stated,  in  a  verv  interesting 
zospect  of  that  season,  as  experienced  at  Charleston,  in  the  dth  vol.  of  So. 
fricalturist,  that  during  ''the  end  of  the  year  1834,  the  temperature  wasmode- 
'Jt  and  uniform,"  which  "by  rousing  the  vegetable,  world  from  its  torpor,  prc- 
red  the  way  for  that  devastation  and  havoc,  which  spread  far  and  wide."  This 
atinoed  with  no  very  important  change.  At  nine  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  6th 
bruar}',  1835,  the  thermometer  stood  at  48  degrees.  At  a  more  more  advanced 
riod  Kfi  the  night  a  very  severe  change  took  place,  producing  showers  of  sleet 
ach  iVll  at  .short  intervals.  **Thc  succeeding  day  trie  weather  moderated,  and 
houifh  cool,  the  inducncc  of  a  bright  sun  rendered  the  tem{)erature  agreable 
til  t'» wards  evening,  when  old  Boreas  sent  forth  a  chilling  blast  from  the  North- 
«.  approaching  to  a  pretty  severe  gale,  diminished  the  temperature  down  to  90 
^re^.  at  9  o'clock,  p.  m.  This  was  succeeded  by  Sunday,  the  8th."  It  was  the 
Ldest  day  ever  experienced  in  South  Carolina,  so  far  as  recorded.  "The  ther- 
vmeter  stood,  aAer  sunrise,  5  degrees  above  SSero^  leaving  scarcely  any  doubt 
i:  it  must  have  been  at  Zero  previous  to  daylight.    The  sall-weoei  VDL\]dfi^vyi>&:& 
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and  mill-ponds  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  was  frozen."  Qreen-hoiues  aJfordeJ 
uo  protection  to  exotics.  Fig  trees,  myrtles,  oranges,  etc.,  etc.,  as  far  South  as  S*. 
Augustine,  were  cut  down  to  the  roots  and  many  utterly  destroyed.  We  presume 
i;  was  at  this  time  that  M.  Noisette,  whose  residence  and  nursery  near  Cnarlestun 
iiad  long  been  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  lost  his  magnificent  collection  of  Car- 
jiellias,  the  growth  of  many  years — planted  and  nursed  by  his  own  hand— and 
unequalled  in  size  and  splendor.  The  old  gentleman,  in  the  morning,  gazed  upon 
itieui,  all  blasted  and  killed  to  the  ground ;  and,  it  is  said,  re-entered  his  house 
without  uttering  a  word,  took  to  his  bed  and  in  a  few  days,  died ! 

The  Cherokee  Rose  was  not  aflected  by  this  sudden  and  severe  change.  It  will 
tvcn  thrive  as  far  North  as  Maryland.  The  late  Mr.  C.  E.  Rowand,  of  South 
Carolina,  aiming  at  a  great  public  good,  actually  distributed  some  hundreds  qi 
}*arcelsof  cuttings  of  this  plant,  about  the  the  year  1B20  to  ^  to  an  equal  niunlvr 
of  his  fellow  farmers  in  the  Southern  States ;  at  the  same  time  publishing  in  the 
^Vmerican  Farmer  directions  for  its  cultivation,  etc. ;  and  requesting,  as  a  ven 
moderate  return  for  so  much  trouble  and  expense,  that  the  recipients  would  repcn 
their  suscess  or  failure,  through  that  journal.  Some  half  dozen  did  so !  Poor  ec- 
couragement  to  otiiers  to  follow  the  liberal  example  of  Mr.  Rowand.  Through 
those  who  did  report— Am.  Farm.,  vo.  7— we  learn  that  Mr.  Wm.  H.  TilghmaD, 
Plinlimman,  Talbot  county,  and  Edward  Stabler,  Jr.,  Harewood,  Montgomery 
county,  succeeded  in  growing  the  plants;  of  their  succcks  we  have  no  knowledge, 
idler  the  first  three  years.  We  are  thus  particular,  to  satisfy  enquiries  that  have 
l»eon  made  of  us  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
learn  if  the  rose  still  liourishes  at  these  places. 

We  have  much  to  say  upon  its  adaptation  for  hedginq  purposes,  to  the  cli- 
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we  must  have.    Timber  is  becoming  scarce  everywhere ;  and  many  districts  are 
so  completely  exhausted  as  to  be,  measurably,  abandoned  from  an  actual  want  oi 
fencing  material ;  the  lands  being  too  much  worn,  under  the  same  wasteful  coune 
wliich  destroyed  the  timber,  to  repay  any  outlay  for  enclosing.    Timber,  exposed 
to  the  weather,  decays  very  rapidly  in  our  climate ;  so  that  fences  of  that  material 
require  very  frequent  repairs  and  do  not  last  long.    The  tax  upon  tlie  labor  uf  a 
plantatibn  is  enormous,  even  when  well  timbered;  and  still  more,  of  course, 
where  much  hauling  is  requisite.    Many  of  the  finest  plantations  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  have  no  fencing  timber,  and  cypress  pickets  have  to  be  purchasetl  !<.  r 
ihat  purpose.    Great  part  oi  Texas  consists  of  prairie,  on  which  ine  plant  v;iU 
trrow  most  vigorously,  lorming  an  impassable  fence  in  a  very  few  years :  and, 
with  the  China  tree  {mcUa  azedarach.^  Irom  its  hardiness,  rapidity  of  grouili  and 
excellence  for  fuel  and  other  economic  purposes,  will  be  the  means,  we  confident- 
ly predict,  of  settling  up  millions  of  acres  of  that  fine  country  which  wuuld, 
without  these,  remain  forever  uncultivated,  though  by  no  means  barren,  waste*. 
Add  to  those  the  Pise,  or  dry  clay  house,  and  all  the  objections  to  a  settlement  in 
that  magnificent  stock  countrv  are  done  away  with.    Give  Illinois  such  a  plant 
lor  hedging,  and  a  tree  equal  in  value,  rapid  gro^nh  and  eas3^  cultivation,  and 
she  would  quickly  become  the  first  agricultural  State  of  the  Union.    As  it  is,  not- 
withstanding the  rigors  of  her  climate  and  great  dearth  of  timber,  she  makes 
lengthly  strides  towards  the  first  rank. 

The  advantages  of  a  proper  subdivision  of  plantations  by  permanent  enclos- 
ures, are  suflicieiuly  apparent.  They  are  the  very  foundation  of  all  improve 
meut.  The  many  fine  tracks  of  hill-land,  in  these  Southern  States,  which  have 
had  the  cream  iikimmed  from  them,  in  repeated  crops  of  cotton  and  corn,  wiihou 
other  rotation  and  without  manure,  and  have  become  cut  up  by  gullies  and  strippcc 
of  their  timber,  might  yet  be  reclaimed  for  other  and  highly  profitable  kinds  o 
farming  by  being  promptly  hedged  in  before  it  is  too  late.  They  might  ihen 
should  the  owners  find  it  advisable  to  move  their  forces  on  to  newer  and  richc 
lands,  be  turned  into  sheep  farms  or  disposed  of  to  advantage  for  tliat  puq>ase 
Without  fences  or  fencing  materials  they  are  worthless. 

Of  tlie  RAPIDITY  with  which  a  perfect  and  substantial  fence  can  be  FORMF! 
of  this  n>se,  we  will  only  remark  that  if  properly  planted,  and  tended  with  a  rea 
s<mable  degree  of  care,  in  four  years  a  protecting  fence  may  be  dispensed  with 
and  six  years  growth  will  render  it  proof  against  the  most  breachy  stock. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  most  prominent  and  valuable  qualities  of  thii 
plant  for  hedging  purposes,  we  proceed  to  name  the  only  objections,  we  are  awan 
of^  to  its  employment  in  that  way,  to  any  extent. 
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The  great  space  occupied  by  an  unpnined  Cherokee  hedge,  is  the  principal 
bjectiou  made  to  it.  but  fur  (Ms  the  ])lant  should  not  be  blamed.  If  planted,  as 
I  alu'ays  should  be,  in  a  straight  line,  and  not  following  the  zig-zag  of  the  rail 
mce,  ii  can  readily  be  kept  within  a  reasonable  limit,  say  witn  a  base  of  from 
Iree  to  five  leet.  And  the  labor  requisite  to  keep  it  thus  within  proper  bounds, 
i  not  greater  than  is  needed  to  keep  up  a  rail  fence;  with  this  very  great  advan- 
is^,  that  the  trimming  may  be  done  at  any  season  of  the  year  when  the  planter 
s'most  at  leisure ;  and  even  if  neglected  for  years,  the  only  evil  ariting  will  be 
he  temporary  loss  of  ground  occupied  by  the  encroachment  The4iarbor  afforded 
i»  vennin,  snakes,  rats,  rabbits,  birds,  etc.,  is,  in  fact,  a  serious  objection.  The 
'Mculty  can  be  greatly  lessened  by  trimming  and  keeping  clean ;  and  still  more 
■y  providing  for  the  negroes  a  few  small,  wire-haired  terriers,  in  place  of  the 
rreat,  worthless,  sheep-killing,  food-consuming  curs,  most  of  them  are  now  per- 
iaitted  to  have  about  their  houses. 

We  have  an  anxious  doubt  to  express,  at  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  which 
Te  name  with  much  hesitation  and  atler  long  and  serious  thought.  It  is,  that  the 
Cherokee  hedge  will  and  does  afford  protection  to  the  cotton  moth,  either  in  its 
ima^e*or  cr3r»alis  form,  in  one  and  most  probably  both  of  which  it  most  certainly 
Ljbemates.  We  throw  out  this  suggestion,  as  remarked,  hesitatingly ;  as  it  may 
^re  that  we  are  altogether  mistaken :  and,  in  the  meantime,  many  may  be, 
ihereby,  deterred  from  doing  that  which  nas  been  already  too  long  postponed.  It 
Till  not  prevent  our  planting  some  miles  of  hedge,  this  winter. 

Thr  mode  op  planting  most  commonly  pursued,  has  been  to  make  holes  with 
aspade  or  other  implement,  under  the  rail  fence,  following  the  icorm,  and  insert- 
ing cuttings  quite  close  together,  say  every  three  to  six  inches.  By  this  metiiod 
\ki  mo^t  of  tne  cuttings  take  root  and  grow^  being  kept  cool  and  moist  by  the 
Iwer  rail  of  the  fence.  Others,  also  following  the  worm  of  the  fence,  plant  a 
short  di«>^nce  from  it,  putting  the  cuttings  in  with  a  spade  or  grubbing-hoe.  Any 
plan  of  hedging  which  occupies,  at  the  very  start,  a  space  of  five  feet  in  width,  w 
•4jectionable.  Still  more  so  is  the  crowding  together  so  many  cuttings,  by  which 
tile  plants  are  weakened  at  the  first,  and  never  aftcrvvanls  acquire  strength,  even 
if  tended,  to  form  a  substantial  fence.  The  impossibility  of  tending  the  young 
tedge  during  the  three  first  years  of  its  growth,  so  as  to  give  it  complete  pos.<c&- 
Mon  of  the  ground,  to  the  exclusion  of  briars,  vines  of  various  kinds,  cane,  Chir.a 
:r**».  etc.,  by  which  so  many  of  those  now  growing  are  disfigured  and  injured,  is 
ev^  a  more  serious  objection  to  its  being  crowded  into  the  fence  comers. 

In  c^rtler  to  have  a  strong  and  regular  hedge,  it  is  indispensable  lo  have  healthy, 
Ti^rous  plant"*.  These  cannot  be  produced  without  cultivation  and  space  to  cack 
fiant.  With  the  Cherokee  Rose  this  is  especially  the  case,  as  stout  and  vigorous 
•i^its  are  needed  fi'om  the  first,  that  the  oasc  oi  the  hedge  may  be  compo.sed  of 
such.  If  conbisting  of  shoots,  the  delicate  growth  of  crowded  plants,  these  are 
pickly  chokc-l  o'U  by  those  stronger  shoots,  which  those  plants  that  ultimately 
ake  the  lead  throw  out,  leaving  the  bottom  and  middle  ot  the  hedge  a  mass  of 
J*ad  spray. 

The  methn-l  of  i-Tinin^r  hcdiices  of  the  Cherokee  Rose,  uiiich  we  recommend  as 
ae  true  one,  siigcjested  by  r'io>ry,  thoroughly  tested  in  practice  and  now  offered  as 
:te  re^ull  of  e.rfcricnce,  is  this:— Upon  a  hill-plantation,  already  under  fence, 
y.move  the  fence;  frrub  »;«'  ever)'  biish,  briar,  cane,  etc.,  and  cut  dmnn  the  large 


ic'aMe:  run  a  ht-avy  liarr«.»w  two  or  three  limes  along  the  bed  thus  formed,  and 
i:  i.-t  ready  fur  reselling  the  fence — which  do  to  one  side,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
:.*oun*/  h«?<i2'e  l>einir  lon-ied  wiih  plow  and  cultivator.  If  the  hcd::c-i*ow  embraces 
fLiv  new  Ian.'.,  i:  i-  L-e^t  to  rake  or  burn  olf  the  leaves  and  t>\'igs,  or  plow  deep 
M;vUL*h  to  rnix  Miificieni  carih  with  the  light,  leafy  matter  oii  the  surface,  to 
:oii.i'-rict  its  cha:hnp>is.  Where  it  crosses  any  low,  wet  spots,  thr(»w  up  a  baiik 
'^\\h  the  «-iwie.  !eavir»i?  a  (litch  on  the  lower  side  sufficient  to  drain  the  tank  to 
*r.e  d-p:h  of  fn^rn  three  'o  ft'ur  leet.  Let  all  this  be  done  as  early  in  tlic  fall  as 
rra'j'ii.-a  :■■!♦?. 

If  ir.ien  :tJl  to  e.^.ch  ^e  woodland,  to  remain  as  such,  a  space  of  at  tfa,<  ^iniy 
.^ir'  .;:'is:  K*  cleared  fcir  tlie  hcvl ire-row,  as  this  plam  will  bear  no  .-hade.  It  i-,  wu 
fttr«.*:--«ar\'  to  fence  it  in  iVom  sttick  roaming  at  large,  as  they  rajely  iuivvr^  \\.  K 
'\"£L  <.f  M/ie**,  raised  tv.-o  or  three  tect  upon  forks,  iininediatp\y  over  \Vvc  \iV;!LV\, 
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RjTEa-BOTTOM  LAXD8  must  be  drained  to  grow  good  hedges.  The  bank  of  idt 
ditch  that  drains  the  land  to  the  depth  of  three  teet,  the  contents  of  which  fonii 
the  bank  will  answer  well.  Occasional  flooding  of  two  or  three  days  duraiioa 
we  have  never  found  injurious.  Standing- water,  however,  woidd  inevitably  des- 
troy the  plant. 

Fraihie-land  must  bo  brukcn  up  during  the  previous  May  or  Juit4:,  to  the  widib 
of  thirty  or  more  feet;  then  bed  up  in  the  fall,  as  above  directed,  preparatory  :o 
planting. 

At  any  time^when  tlic  condition  of  the  soil  will  adnut,  from  the  fin»t  of  No- 
vember until  the  first  ui'  March,  but  the  earlier  the  better,  plant  the  cuuings. 
These  are  to  cunsist  of  pieces,  from  twelve  to  iilloen  inches  long,  of  stfwig  slMH 
of  the  previous  summer  s  growth,  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  or  a  pair  of  those  stout 
sliears,  made  on  purpasc  for  rose  pruning  and  which  make  a  draw  cut^not 


cut  from  the  plants.  If  the  cuttings  are  to  be  transported  to  a  distance,  they  may 
be  packed  clo.sely  in  a  box  or  barrel  with  alternate  layers  of  moss  from  olcl  log!».. 
made  vwist  but  not  vd. 

Alter  staking  out  or  marking  with  a  line  or  othenn'ise,  the  intended  line  oi 
hedge,  trundle  along  it  a  wheel  made  of  two  inch  plank,  three  feet  in  circum- 
ference, in  the  edge  of  which  is  inserted  a  stout  peg,  which  of  course  will  make 
a  hole  every  three  feet.  Let  any  requisite  number  of  hands,  with  spades,  dig: 
small  trenches  at  each  of  the  i)og-marks,  say  fifteen  inches  long  (across  the  hedge- 
row) ten  inches  wide  and  ten  deep.  One  steady  hand  follows  with  a  basket  of 
cuttings,  and  inserts  three  in  each  trench,  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  length  in  the 
ground,  drawing  in  some  of  the  loose  dirt  with  his  foot  and  pre.^6ing  it  Jirmly  to 
the  base  of  the  cuttings.  If  the  soil  is  good,  the  trenches  may  then  be  filled  up. 
by  (Hher  hands  following  with  hoes,  and  pressed  down  lightly  with  the  fixit :  bui 
it  poor  or  thin,  let  the  trenches,  by  all  means,  be  filled  up  with  rich  compost,  or 
cow-pen  maimie,  from  a  cart  which  should  fi>llow  the  one  who  plants. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  mode  of  planting  that  it  entails  considerable  labor 
and  some  care ;  and  that  the  distance  oeiween  the  cuttings  is  too  great.  When 
tlic  object  to  be  attained  is  considered — that  of  forming  a  permanent  and  cheap 
fence,  and  within  as  .short  a  period  as  possible — the  care  and  lal)or  requisite  do 
not  deser\'e  a  thought.  If  true  in  any  instance,,  that  irhat  ts  v^orth  dmng  at  ali, 
is  irurth  doing  wcll^  it  is  a.Nsuredly  true  in  this.  The  writer  planted  in  this  man- 
ner, filling  every  trench  with  compo>t,  at  the  rate  of  fullv  one-third  of  a  mile  per 
day,  with  (wc  ordinar)'  hands  and  one  cart.  The  land  was  very  poor,  vet  the 
result  is  a  most  promising  young  hedge,  without  a  gap  in  the  whole,  'f  he  in- 
creased distance  between  the  plants  is  indispensible  to  a  vigoruiis,  hardy  gro\^-th; 
nut  a  tUhe  of  the  cuttings  are  needed ;  the  work  can  be  done  in  a  much  more 
(XTlect  manner;  and  the  alk'r  tcndinj?  is  materially  lessoned  and  facilitati^d. 

Immctliately  alter  working  over  the  com  the  lirst  lime,  throw  a  light  farrow 
to  the  young  rose  plants,  moulding  with  the  hoc  and  carefully  cutting  out  or 
covering  cveiy  weed  and  .'^prig  of  grass.  At  the  next  tending,  which  should  not 
be  delayed  long  enough  to  })ermit  any  pan  of  the  hedge-row  to  become  foul,  draw 
out  the  extra  plants  in  each  trench,  leaving  only  one.  and  taking  care  not  to  loosen 
the  earth  round  the  roots  of  that  one  in  pulling  out  the  others.  The  cultivator 
usfed  twice  and  ilie  hoes  once,  after  this,  will  sufiice. 

At  some  time  during  the  following  fall  or  winter,  let  a  careful  hand  cut  off, 
with  a  sharp  knife  or  pair  of  rose-shears,  every  sprout  i>r  sIkxh,  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  ground.  Early  in  the  spring  bed  tu  the  plants  with  a  good  turning  plow, 
to  the  width  of  four  feet  on  each  side,  previously  tojMlrcssing  the  poor  spots 
with  any  convenient  manure.  Once  duruig  the  summer  let  the  hands  lay  up  the 
shoots,  which  will  be  numerous  and  strong,  lengthwise  of  the  hedge,  using  light 
forks,  and  pnfsing  the  sknots  tlvtm.  This  must  be  done  again  in  tne  fall  or  win- 
ter ;  when  the  ground  on  each  side  should  be  again  plowed.  Aller  which  no  fur- 
ther tending  will  be  requisite,  other  than  to  chop  down  weeds  and  briars  twice 
during  the  .•^unimer,  laying  up  the  shoots  snug  by,  as  before,  until  the  hedge  ha» 
height  and  width  of  base  sntticient.  To  this  it  must  be  limited  by  the  use  of 
light  bill-hooks,  with  long  handles,  each  winter. 

We  have  had  satisiactor}'  assurance  that  stronger  and  more  vigorous  plants  are 

produced  frc>m  seed  than  from  cuttings ;  and  thai  the  seeds  vegetate  rapidly  undar 

proper  wuhagciUL'nt.    Seed  i»  produced  abundmUy  \  it  caa  be  easily  obcained 
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ir  lending  ionn^  the  first  year.     Eicept  in  the  facilily  of  trajisporuiion  lo  a 

4lanuiee.  not  much  u  gained  by  the  use  of  seed  instead  or  cnttiogs.  The  iips 
anal  te  ^"^^1^  daring  November,  mLtcd  irith  tvo  or  three  times  their  bulk  al 
mad  or  mellow  earth,  and  kept  in  ■  cool,  damp  cellar  or  pit  until  ihe  beginnij^ 
«r  FAmarj,  when  ikej  mosilie  picked  or  siAcd  out,  and  nibbed  to  pieces,  so  aa 
U  wpsme  Ihe  seeds  from  the  huslc.  The  ground  bavins  been  prepared  as  Tor 
pUniJDKcattiiign,  balfa  dozes  seeds  nay  be  drooped  at  the  distance  recomnciided 
ud  covered  with  half  an  inch  of  loose  soil,  the  dropper  ihea  presBine  the  spot 
lifbllr  with  his  fooL  They  will  soon  sproal  and  gran-,  and  must  be  Dicn  kepi 
MinpleUlv  clear  of  weeds— seedling  roecs  will  bear  ns  shade  of  Aat  kind.  Toe 
nrplus  plants  had  better  be  palled  up,  leaving  only  tvo  or  three  in  a  place ;  one 
(d*  t«iig  left,  the  neil  spriag,  lo  form  the  hedge. 

Oolea  where  their  scarcity  may  render  it  an  object,  il  is  better  Dot  to  transiilanc 
(ither  from  weds  or  cuttings.  Nothing  is,  otherwise,  gained  by  it,  and  the  labor 
ii  aath  greater  than  in  planting  cuttings.  Layers  inakc  strong  plants,  but  we 
do  Dot  oat  them,  for  the  reason  given  above. 

We  will  close  b?  remarking  that  the  cutting  and  seeds  of  the  Cherokee  Itcoe 
luf  be  obtained  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ncv  Orleans, 
Hicfaez  Bayou  Sira,  Baton  Rouge  and  many  other  points  on  the  MlsGi^ppij 
^  of  Cbarl«nom,  S.  C  Ssnunah.  Oeo-,  Mobile,  Ala.,  etc.,  etc.,  ibey  can  be 
ncnred,  we  pre»mrac,  without  the  slightest  difficulty  and  at  but  trifling  erpeOK^ 
Tiibaw  winriJFn  Ifl  (.4£  Beiwew  who  may  not  be  able,  otherwise,  to  procure  ihera, 
nd  especially  lo  residcntsoflheprairiesof  Teias,  we  will  with  pie a.>iurB  forward 
onibgi  or  seeds,  being  pal  to  no  expense  in  the  matter.  T.  A.     * 


1ft  flod  tbe  following  in  a  late  number  of  Simmonds'  Cokmial  Magaxioc, 
lOUabed  in  London.  It  as  richly  worth  the  oiteniion  of  our  planter?,  and  we 
vnldaoggesl  a  careful  perusal.  The  day  may  come  when  ibe  monopoly  of  the 
W««  todies  in  this  particular  will  be  disturbed  materially  by  oitr  compeiiiion. 

ft«  M*!ici'*CTDHK  Of  Rum,  it  niay  be  preiai.'Ted,  consists  of  two  distinct  chcm- 
W  MraiSons,  viz :  —  I  st,  the  prepatalion  of  the  va^h  or  liquor  for  distillation, 
•IliediMiUuion  itself:  with  the  first  of  these  processes  oaly  at  present  we  have 
MtaL  The  Sd,  Iiom  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  In  the  coo- 
Mneiion  of  tlie  stills,  may,  with  propriety,  be  denominated  more  a  mechanical 
dim  a  chemical  operation,  and  re<]uirea  neither  science  nor  ingenuity  for  iti 
ttcomplisbment 

la  Ike  fini  place,  then,  for  the  sake  of  illuscnlion  and  brevity,  let  ne  czpiaik 
hhagnBKe  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  all,  the  terms  in  general  use  in  our  liquor 
Mb  and  Uiitillerie*. 

A  can  of  mm  means 5  gallons, 

1  pail  of  sweets i    ditto, 

1  nMcoi  of  swjcts  is  a  galloD  of  molasses,  or  5  gallons  of  skimioingE;  in 
iplU>v  of  B  gallon  of  rnm  it  is  uQdei«lood  proof  05. 

ne  (real  olqect  (o  be  obtained  in  all  still  bouses  is  to  convert  every  gallon  of 
•nets  used  in  the  process  inU>  a  gallon  of  rum.  pt  25,  or  of  the  strength  that  will 

■  drop  c^ olive  oil,  and  lei  it  be  understood  that  I  speak  in  general  lermt 

OBfcliniUe  without  alluding  to  the  difference  of  apparent  strength  caused  L/ 
(dfcRDceof  lemperainre j  ihaiihct,  although  worth  knowing,  ismorea  matter 
tiacaosyeratioii  lo  those  who  may  be  induced  to  try  chemical  expcriincnii  tlian 
fat  lk«  erety  day  operations  of  a  distillery  in  these  islands. 

T»o  large  receivers  are  necessary  on  an  eslata  making  100  hogsheads  ct 
'BJ*'.  Md  wmveiling  the  whole  of  the  s  wee  is  derived  from  that  sugar  inio  nim, 
Ibrthoiciinrainnof  oneday  ought  not  lo  belled,  till  an  active  fernuiittUVMt  \;«a 
Ukeopliiee  in  tEe  receiver  con lainin;  the  Are:  day's  accumulalioii. 

Tktfatiihiagtobe  done  before  cany  tag  UieskimiiuQgsintat.^wWtviui^Vbv.y 
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TfiDorc  Irom  iheir  surface  ihe  groBserpan,  which  may  be  advaniagvciuiJj' «i 
feeding  stock.    I  ivoulil  then  give  each  vat  al  luBsl  aii  paili  per  cent,  of  diia- 
minga,  and  suit  up  wilh  cold  water  till  withia  ten  inchc*of  thelon.    (Isa^'a'' 
-vHler,  for  I  do  net  approrc  of  ihe  sweet  water  inaa  the  coppei-s  beiu^  as  ' '"' 
iwrteclly  cold,  aa  it  ia  sure  la  produce  a  leiuiancy  (o  Ihe  acetous  feiinEuuuvii.i     i 
The  one  of  lees  leenw.  of  late  yean,  lo  hnve  gone  connleiely  out  of  £hKhiOD,tH 
I  think  the  quality  of  the  rum  is  improved ;  but,  lonnerly,  the  lees  of  the  pieriMt     ] 
day's  distillation  fornied  a  large  pro^xMion  of  the  settins,  and,  1  liare  uo  iunU,     j 
ndvunutgeously,  if  used  vfih  discretion,  as  it  contains  in  most  casma  qu*aiii;     j 
of  unlbmiented  iwecis,  and  al«o  tlie  principle  oi  active  fennentaiiun  in  iiwl(,  i. 
not  lOJ  often  used.    Having  given  cath  vai  its  due  propiTtion  or-l     i 
scaler,  cover  Ihem  carelullyup  ii'ilii  c^iivcrs  luade  ul  board  in  {"i. ; 
Beans  or  cane  lops,  foi  the  puiTiose  uf  confining  as  much  as  p-<—\' 
addfras,  il  I'eing  also  an  active  el ein cut  inpwiuioliBglcrmentaiii'i 
I'll;  the  vats  muM  be  all  carel^illy  sliimmcd.  and,  if  a  brisk  I*-:  ::i 
CiQitncneed,  which  will  naturally  be  the  care,  t^-  will  te  inafitMsic  ta  [fuiil- 
tlieir  fir^i  cluu^  of  5  per  cent,  uf  molsKe.f ,  alter  irhich  the  contents  mtut  bi 
wcti  stirred  anTlniixcd  tu^e:hcr  ttom  the  bottom.    On  tiic  third  inomine,  bitlnf 

f;i>ne  through  the  ^atne  process  of  skimming,  fini.sh  charging  by  giving  jmii 
ntended  pro_poilion  of  sweela.  which,  in  the  list  round  ol'  the  liquor  loft,  oagli' 
not  tu  exceea  15  per  cent,  of  the  contents  of  the  vat.  Some  distillers  never  exceed 
thia  proportion  daring  the  whole  crop,  but  I  could  never  ascertain  the  niMn,  not 
ttas  1  erer  induced  to  foUow  implicitly  this  limit.  I  was  always  guided  by  lb 
r?luni,  and  I  could  lee  no  iusl  cause,  if  1  got  a  gallon  of  nun  for  a  gallon  oi 
sweets  used,  to  limil  myself  to  such  proponion;  and,  in  consequence,  >n  ihf 
•  middle  of  crop.  I  have  utied  IB  or  19  per  cent,  of  aweets  with  advantage  ai  to  the 
(jnantity  and  strength  of  ihe  rum.  besides  a  saving  of  (ncl,  lime,  and  wear  anil 
lear  of  the  uilL 

When  it  is  desirable  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  molasses  imo  rum,  1  wuald 
leconimend  the  (olUiwing  ntelhod  of  making  a  mixture  uf  the  same  value  a: 
skimmings;  put  10  paits  of  vkimmiags,  S  pails  of  molasses,  5  pails  of  Ices  per. 
lectly  coll,  for  every  hundred  gallons  uf  Ihe  c(Hilenis  of  the  vessel  in  whiih  the 
miitate  is  made,  and  Gil  Dp  with  water;  allow  it  to  ferment  and  nae  it  as  skim- 
nilnf(r<.  This  method,  when  the  moMines  is  acciiiDulaiin|,  will  be  fonod  nadnl 
and  enable  you  to  Qniih  the  ram  crop  as  soon  as  the  boiling  is  done,  which  is  oi 
great  importance,  oa  a  proponiou  oL  skimmings  in  the  liquor  will  insure  belter 
femientation,  and.  consequently,  a  better  return  of  mm  than  when  the  liquor  it 
entirely  mode  up  from  mola-raes  as  sweets,  and  mixed  wilh  lees  and  water.  After 
[he  last  charge  in  molasses,  fill  up  all  the  vats  wRb  water,  and  skim  and  rofx  each 
daily  for  five  or  six  day*.  After  the  fourth  or  flllh  day's  lennentation,  the  liquor 
fn  the  vats,  which  had  been  in  great  commotion,  will  gradually  snbaide  till  the 
eigiilh  or  ninth,  when  it  will  have  entirely  ceased  to  ferment,  and  be  neaily  the 
temperature  of  the  snrriiimdisg  air,  and  only  a  few  bubbles  be  ottserred  occa- 
sionally rising  to  the  surfece. 

It  is  now  lit  for  the  still,  and  the  sooner  it  is  distilled  the  belter.  Draw  ont  the 
plugm  UiebtKlom  oflhe  vat  very  qnlelly  (the  bead  of  which  ought  to  be  immet»- 
cd  aUttle  below  the  snrtace-of  ihe  liquor,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  acidity 
round  it,)  dislurbinij  as  little  os  possible  ihe  wash,  till  nearly  emply,  and  as  aoon 
as  it  faa.1  become  tliiek  and  muddy,  replace  the  plug,  without  allowing  the  sedi- 
ment lo  enter  the  siitl,  for  thai  {troporlion  contains  no  alcohol,  and  is  a  merer«^i 
rr.wtwrm.  and  only  tends  to  bttm  Ihe  bollom  of  the  still,  imparling  to  the  s[iirtt» 
that  disagreeable  Qavour,  known  by  the  appellation  of  "Biul-bnmi"  xvm;  iben 
wash  oat  the  vats  with  a  pail  or  iwo  of  hot  lees,  and  they  win  be  in  a  Sf  cuue  a> 
be  proceeded  with  ns  before. 

Ureal  care  must  be  ishen  to  prevent  ihc  wa&h  changing  from  the  vinous  lu  Ibr 
acetous  fermentation,  for  in  this  climate  they  foUtJw  one  another  in  qnlcic  sac- 
ressioni  intact,  I  have  known  many  instances  where  they  were  both  goic^  im 
31  the  same  linn! ;  in  that  cn.-!e  no  tfine  ought  to  be  tost  in  distilling  the  tiqunt, 
taking  care  not  lo  use  the  lei-ain  nnysub-tqueul  setiinfr:  the  vat  ought  then  to  lie 
wen  washed  onl  with  boiling  water  and  coated  with  thick  temper^lntc  water ; 
this  was  more  necessary  fonnerly,  when  the  lees  formed  a  proportion  of  the  MXi 
operallon;  fl  isstili  very  requiBite.  as  the  innumerable  flies  which  nceumulate 
f'L:'uod  a  bad  vat  will  communicate  tbeiainlio  iheoibers.  Should  the  liqnor  lofl. 
g*-«Bf  nnaccoanlablemeans,  getinio\)»deot(Kfloi»,«ni\^«»AiAn'm,tBwbncv 
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13  riiB  into  the  aoetoas  fernuAtatioii,  I  would  recommend  the  plentiful  use  of  the 
fflilk  €i  lime  to  whitewash  the  vats  as  soon  as  empty,  and  also  if  thought  neces- 
MIT  the  fumes  q[  burning  sulphur  may  be  appli^  with  great  advantage. 

The  universal  complaint,  and  the  reason  g[iven  for  a  failure  in  the  returns  from 
the  liquor  is,  that  the  still-houses  where  the  lermentation  goes  on,  are  too  coI4,  and 
JDO  will  find  every  door  and  window  shut  to  keep  the  toil  hot ;  while  the  cun- 
iziry,  without  ezcei>tion,  is  the  true  cause.  In  sucn  cases  I  have  insisted  upon  a 
free  admiision  of  air,  and  the  consequences  have  been  universally  what  I  ex- 
peeted--better  returns. 

Erery  one  engaged  in  a  distillery  ought  to  know,  that  between  6S  and  77  deg. 
of  Fmenheit's  ttermometer,  is  the  temperature  best  calculated  for  promoting 
the  Tinous  fermentation,  and  there  are  none  of  our  liquor  lofls  or  mstillerieit 
vhich  do  not  exceed  that  extreme  by  many  degrees ;  but  it  is  the  variation  of  tem- 
perature between  the  excessive  noon-dajr  heat,  under  a  tiled  roof,  and  the  chUl  at 
night,  that  causes  the  mischief  complained  of,  and  not  the  cold;  and  our  en- 
davon  ought  to  be  to  assimilate  the  temperature  as  nearlv  as  possible,  by  admit- 
tinz  the  cool  air  during  the  day,  and  excluding  it  at  nignt.  I  shall  now  add  a 
table  of  the  proofs  of  spirits,  corresponding  with  the  glass  beads  commonly  in 
use,  which  will  be  found  useful  in  estimating  the  number  of  gallons  actually 
made,  when  reduced  to  the  strength  of  proof  spirits :  — 

Bead  marked  17  indicates  41  per  cent,  over-proof. 


18 

38 

* 

20 

37 

31 

»  *• 

2I-5 

33 

19-5 

33 

16 

34 

11-5 

35 

6-8 

Tobago  proof 

36 

05 

ditto. 

37 

5 

under  proof 

III.— CAST  IKDIA   RICE. 

The  following  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  who  are  at  all  concerned  in 
those  staple  products  of  the  Indies  which  vie  with  those  of  our  own  country. 
We  have  shown  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Review,  the  progress  which  India 
has  made  in  sugar  and  in  cotton — thd  results  in  rice  are  equally  important.  We 
extract  from  the  paper  of  Geo.  W.  Johnson,  published  in  London,  Colonial  Ma- 
gazine, No.  13,  p.  15,  and  shall  continue  the  subject  in  succeeding  numbers  of  the 
Review. 

Rice. — Oryza  satira. — Dr.  Roxburgh  considers  that  the  wild  rice,  known  aw 
Xirari  in  Sanscrit,  as  Newaree  in  Tclinga,  and  as  Aruz  in  Arabic,  is  the  parent 
from  whence  has  sprung  all  the  cultivated  varieties,  of  which  he  says  40  or  50 
are  known,  but  Baboo  Rhadakant  Deb  enumerates  130. — (Trans.  Agri-Hort.  Soc. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  are  all  permanent  distinct  varieties :  many 
of  them  are  doubtless  the  same  variety  which  is  mentioned  in  the  list  by  other 
names ;  and  others  are  similarly  mentioned  by  several  titles,  though  only  casual - 
Iv  altered  in  appearance  or  quality  by  being  grown  on  different  soils  or,  at  dit- 
wrcnt  seasons.  Whether  grown  in  a  cold  or  tropical  latitude  must  effect  a  great 
change  in  the  appearence  of  a  variety  gradually  introduced  from  one  climate  to 
the  other.  This  must  occur  to  a  greater  extent  with  rice,  perhaps,  than  with  any 
other  cultivated  crop.  Thus  we  see  it  growing  in  the  plains  of  the  most  equa- 
torial districts  of  Hindostan ;  and  we  find  it  in  the  loft^  mountains  of  Joomla , 
towards  the  Himalaya,  in  Nepaul,  where  it  sustains,  without  suffering,  the  cir- 
rumstances  of  frost  and  .snow.  Dr.  Wallich  says:  "  It  wa.«s  sent  to  England  about 
ii»e  rear  1830;  it  vegetated  there  most  vigorously,  but  was  sown  loo  late  to  per- 
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uU  il3  ripeaing  ils  produce.*    Still  fiirdier  nunh,  and  at  a  greaier  elevui 
;t  coDtinse*  thiilful.    A  kind  of  rice  is  grown  o-  ■■■    "-■     " 


iL'  ibe  Himslaya  motiDUinR.'t  In  ihe  iDierior  of  Ibeee  mouDUuns,  bule;  atu 
u«D  uDtli  May  or  June,  and  reaped  in  Augusl  or  September;  while  <»  ike  a- 
IcriiN'  rangei,  the  harvest  is  gathering  ia,  ax  the  very  time  the  seed  is  tawitf  ia 


Ihe  interior,  ur  at  rrcater  eleraliotia.    It  is  at  Uiis  period  that  Uie  i 

places  within  the  tnBuence  of  the  raitiy  seaaon,  wnicb  extends  from  aboin  Ibr 
middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  September.  In  uime  places  rice  is  irrigated,  ud 
in  otJiera  ii  is  not;  but  rain  falls  very  frequently. and  the  air  i«  alu-ayiui  amoiB 
iitate  from  bftitig  charged  with  moistuxe  from  Ihe  heated  valleyii,  g  '  ' 
on  the  mouutaiiks,  when  it  reaches  an  elevation  where  it  bcscon 
the  point  of  saturation. 

Srni. — Ric<:  delights  in  a  fertile  soil;  some  varieties  requira  ihe  soilubee 
wanlly  dooded,  and  ihen  it  ought  to  be  silicious;  others  require  upland  i*      '" 
land,  but  in  either  case  it  must  contain  a  more  ihan  usnal  quanuty  of « 
ing  animal  as  veil  as  vegetable  matter;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  moga* 
Kowi tig  or  plauing  adopted,  the  soil  tiannot  be  reduced  previously  louwAati 
lilih. 

Maniirrt. — The  small  quantity  of  dnng  applied  by  the  native  eulUvatmi  W  du) 
crop  will  be  noticed  incidentally  when  considering  the  modes  of  iu  inseniiM.  Hi 
doubtcanbe  justifiably  entertained  as  tolhisniggaidnessbeing  injurious,  indllal 
a  much  larger  increase  of  grain  would  be  tiie  consequGoce  ol  a  more  libetil  im- 
plication ol  such  decomposing  organic  matter. 

To  the  tipland  dry  land  crops  I  would  recommend  the  application  of  conan 
salt,  in  small  quantiries.  One  variety  grown  in  the  southern  pan  ttf  piinllTlw 
India,  and  noticed  in  Ihe  preceding  list  under  its  Malay  name,  Cufaii^ni,  wiSM 
thrive  In  a  soil  where  salt  is  not  present.  Four  or  five  bushels  per  aeicii|n^ 
bably  a  proportion  that  will  be  found  highly  beneficial. 

Snmne,  ^c. — Throughout  Itulia  the  Uiree  following  modes  of  wnring  flee  an 
praclised; — I.  The  seed  is  sown  dry  in  the  fields,  where  the  plants  are  ucmwIB 
inaturiiy.  At  Seringapatam  it  is  called  the  Bora  bttUa.  or  P^inpif  in  Aulilu,  . 
Podi'^aha.  -2.  The  seed  Is  made  lo  germinate  before  it  is  sown;  this  la  knen 
■a  Seringapatam  as  Ihe  Mota  btUla,  in  Malabar,  as  Chetn-mdka.  3.  Tbeanlii 
sown  ihioKly  in  a  seed-bed,  and  the  plant-i  when  a  foot  high  are  Irannilanied  ioto 
Ibe  fields,  wiiere  ihey  are  to  remain  until  harvest ;  at  Seringapatam  Ukii  is  eilM 
aali,  in  Malabar,  worra.i 

The  cultivation  differing  in  each  of  these  modes,  it  will  be  most  intetligiUe  to 
consider  them  separately. 

It  must  also  be  ohserrol.  that  there  are  two  distinct  crops  of  rice  usnally  raiwd 
annually ;  one  being  sewn  just  previously  to  the  rains,  and  Ihe  other  during  ihe 
iry  weather.  In  Mysore,  the  Grst  is  known  as  the  Htdim  crop,aDd  the  second  u 
ihe  Cam  crop ;  by  which  names,  for  Ihe  sabe  of  brevity,  1  shall  distinguish  them. 

The  Caru  crops  In  M^'sore,  according  to  the  time  of  sowing,  are  known  bv 
three  names.  If  the  seed  issown  at  the  most  favorable  oeason,  it  is  called  CuvAt 
<Jiim  I  but'  if,  (Vum  want  of  power  in  laborers  or  cattle,  some  is  too  early  anl 
some  100  late,  the  first  is  calli^  Tula  Cam,  and  the  second  JUysAa  Cani.  These 
variations  cause  a  deficiency  of  from  30  to  50  per  coni.  in  the  crop.  The  produce 
of  the  Btinu  and  Cvmia  Cam  ei^tps  is  nearly  the  same. 

Dry  Serd  Smfing. — For  the  Hainu  crop  this  is  regulated  by  ihe  lime  of  Ok 
•eiting  in  of  ihe  rains.  In  Mysore,  three  days  previously  to  the  first  sowing, 
«bou[  the  middle  of  February,  the  soil  is  sotlened  by  being  watered,  li  ti  Iba 
I'luwed  twice  a  month  until  toe  end  of  May.  After  die  fourth  plowing,  mannit, 
ihtained  either  from  the  cow-house  or  dty,  is  put  on.  Alter  the  fifth  plowing,  if 
.:.  J <-.,i  .1..  ^-,j ,. ,^  gnd  ■'- —  ■■ ^ ■^-  -^ ' 


n  does  not  fsll,  the  field  must  be  watered,  ana  three  davs  subsequeniiy  the ; 
la  aown  broad-cart,  and  covered  by  the  sixth  plowing.   'Any  r"'-  '^'■-■--'" 

ihe  thirty  days  Immediately  succeeding  the  sowing,  is  allowed 


■  Trans.  Agri-Hort.  Soc.  of  India,  vol.iii.  p.  83. 
t  This tarielj yields  a  larger  proportioned  pore  laiin 
varieties  grown  in  the  plains,  and  altogether  appears  lo  1 
article  of  food,  and.  therefore,  deserving  of  consideration 
heginning  of  November. 
;  Btteiitaia't  Journey  ihrougli  Mysore,  v»i\.i.^.%\. 
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ai  opening  in  the  enclowing  bank.  If  much  rain  falls  at  this  time,  the  crop  is 
oandeiwy  injared.  If  no  rains  have  occurred  during  those  thirty  days,  the 
idd  ii  kept  constantly  inundated  until  the  crop  is  ripe ;  but  if  there  have  been 
eceaaooal  showers,  tte  inundation  is  not  commenced  until  the  forty-fifth  day. 

[to  be  continued.^ 


!▼. — TEXAS  SUGAR. 

TBI  annexed  letter,  fhnn  a  gentleman  in  Texas,  we  insert  in  fairness.  The 
wkk  truth  should  be  known  in  every  matter.  If  Judge  Rost  has  been  led  into 
cnw,  he  will  be  happy  to  have  it  corrected.  Will  our  friend,  therefore,  favor  us 
vith  the  proposed  [taper,  for  which  a  space  in  the  Review  is  reserved.  *- 

Oalteston,  January  10, 18i8. 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq., 

bi  reading  the  last  number  of  the  Commercial  Review  of  the  South  and  West, 
wherein  the  manufacture,  machinery  and  introduction  of  sugar  are  largely  com- 
memed  upon,  I  was  inclined  to  bdievc,  and  find  my  opinion  stronffly  supported  by 
iome  of  our  oldest  settlers  on  this  island  and  in  its  neighborhooa,  that  the  refer- 
enees  to  Texas,  which  are  on  the  434th  page,  are  greatly  erroneous  and,  as  I  may 
ay,  totally  incorrect 

I  woula  have  sent  you  an  article  in  answer  to  some  of  the  remarks  about 
Texas,  by  this  opportunity,  but,  wishing  to  know  whether  an  article,  differing 
so  widely  with  tbe  facts  set  forth  by  Judie  P.  A.  Rost,  would  find  a  place  in  your 
puff,  I  deferred  doing  so,  until  bemg  advised  by  you. 

The  individual  named,  and  upon  whose  information  the  article  has  undoubt- 
edly bea  written,  appears  to  be  unknown  to  every  old  settler,  and  I  have  found 
it  jfet  impossible,  though  I  have  tried  hard,  to  find  out  a  person  who  may  know 
«sdi  an  mdlTidiial ;  but  all  my  exertions  have  been  in  vain. 

ThoK  persons  who  have  tried  the  cultivation  of  suear  in  this  neighborhood, 
biTe,  Qp  to  now,  found  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  sou,  etc. 


V. — PRonucnoif  op  suoar  in  south  carouma. 

RoBKRTviLLE,  Beaufort  District,  S.  C,  15th  December,  1847. 

J.  D.  B.  DbBow,  Esq.: 

TnaouaHouT  St  Peter's  parish  and  the  upper  part  of  St  Luke's  and  Prince 
W01iam*s,  almost  every  planter  cultivates  a  patch  of  from  one-fourth  to  one  or 
two  acres  of  the  cane,  but  comparatively  few  are  prepared  to  manufacture  it  Ixt 
■he  parts  of  the  district  mentioned,  there  is  scarcely  a  log  cabin  to  be  foimd,  even 
on  our  jxxNrest  soil,  where  there  is  not  attached  to  it  a  smiEdl  patch,  well  manurai, 
«  which  they  very  successfully  cultivate  a  sufiiciency  of  cane  to  furnish  their 
families  bountifully  with  syrup,  and  many  of  them  with  their  years'  supply  of 
vQ^.  Such  of  them  as  are  prepared  for  manufacturing,  grind  and  boil  for  their 
cev^hbors,  retaining  one-third  for  toll.  The  yield  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  I  am  in- 
clised  to  believe  has  not  been  less,  upon  an  average,  tnan  1000  to  1300  lbs.  of 
excellent  quality,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  syrup.  I  have  heard  of  six 
lanrte  made  to  the  acre,  say  1500  to  1800  lbs.  It  is  ascertained  that  stable 
manure  produces  the  best  sugar  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  In  one  instance,  I 
UTe  been  informed,  that  the  land  cultivated  had  been  too  highly  manured,  by  cow- 
penning  thereon,  to  produce  sugar:  the  care  grew  very  uixuriantly  and  made 
excellent  syrup :  bqt  from  some  cause,  perhaps  a  want  of  skill  in  boiling,  it 
could  not  be  reduced  to  sugar.    The  very  general  success,  however^  Kaa  be^^i 


r 
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Kuch  that  il  appean  (0  be  a  universal  tlctenninaiion  la  cnliivaUand  manofacnin 
the  eaue  nioni  largely  in  fature.  It  U  maiufut  that  our  poor  lands.  ciUn.' 
manure,  will  not  prodace  sagar;  but  when  manareil.  will  make  Ihreeor  too! 
limas  aa  mach  in  veight  of  sugar  as  (bey  could  ol  eouon,  besides  ihn  svrxip.  i 
iraul  of  skill  in  manulacwrinf  heretofore,  has  been  a  principal  cBii*e  w  so  Unl( 
cane  Iwing-  planted.  But  the  stboU  planters  find  il  lo  iheir  miereKi  and  ceaita- 
iuuc(  to  so  far  turn  their  atten lion  to  its  cnltivation,  as  to  make  iheirownni^iUtt 
'-  '- The  more  ofmitnt,  who  have  been  depending  on  Iheir " 

,   __..  .     .  .lanierseei 

i-bould  be  bestowed  on  what  ihey  ibink  small  vaOltrs.    The  aa^  [ 


their  long  staple,  it  is  apprehended,  will  not  very  readily  ttun  their  ai 

il.  The  one  absorbloK  interest  of  making  cotton  andriee,  hon  too  gefnciallyeiipc 

ceded  ihal  attention  (which  would  be  tieneficial  to  our  planters  gentrall)')  uu 


Ilarmeis  are,  generatlj  Epcaking.'ihe  moot  independent  and  prosperous,  bttiivc 
more  pewoDallj' attentive  and  euterprit  ■        """  "     "    '         >--.--.-- — -" 


I 


persoDallT  attentive  and  enterprising.  There  can  be  no  donbt 
.  .  u  admirably  adapied  to  the  production  of  etigar,  and.  with  proper  anectioa 
to  manuring,  It  would  be  more  money-making  than  the  ovelpluitine  ol  MItn. 
The  machinery  for  monu factoring  tiie  cane  is  very  simple.  The  whole cortW 
mil],  boiler,  furnace  and  sugar- house,  to  many  of  ottrnnaJl  planters,  probabijr  iliir> 
not  exceed  from  S50  to  SIM  at  most;  and  the  liiKiresgetiernlly,  embraced  laltii 
calculation,  ore  bo  simple  as  to  require  very  little  muchanieal' skill-,  perhaps  Ik 
pnly  coat  of  vumcy,  very  generally,  i»  the  purchase  of  the  boilers,  No  dotitt, 
however,  there  might,  and  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  madiintiT,  wia 
the  cultivation  of  the  cane  becomes  more  eilensive,  And  that  there  wul  Ik  u 
iiicreased  attention  lo  this  business,  I  have  no  doubt,  especially  if  the  pRMl 
depression  in  the  price  of  coiton  continues. 

Eespecifully,  yours, 

ROBERT  G.  NORTON, 


Manvfadniring  ludmtry,  i^c. — One  great  cause  of  the  unproductiTcneu  of  DV 
capital  and  labor  is  the  warn  of  diversion  of  them.  In  every  country  there  it  i 
kind  of  labor  which  experience  proves  to  be  the  best  and  most  produclire  of  ilM 
country.  In  one  a^euliure  should  predominate;  in  another  mantifkettire>,iii 
iltird  commerce ;  but  in  no  one  on  the  bee  of  the  glube  has  an  excluaiTe  HtES- 
lion  lo  eilher  of  these  branches  been  found  Ihe  most  profitable.  Il  is  the  jwlidou 
combination  of  them  all  Ihat  makes  a  nation  great,  and  prosperous,  and  hlHT- 
This  is  an  old  political  doctrine;  its  antiquity, however,  is  ou  dispannuMlH 
ils  trulh.  For  Its  illustration  we  shall  go  no  further  ihan  the  history  of  onron 
country.  And  fortunately  for  our  purpose  the  last  census  of  the  OorenlIIle&tl■^ 
nishes  data  upon  which  there  can  be  no  dispute. 

If  we  divide  the  papulation  ot  Rhode  Island  (139,630)  and  that  of  tonihOUO- 
lina  (549,398)  Into  their  respective  annual  incomes,  viz:  into  tlS,MV  ^ 
Rhode  Island,  and  into  S^,173,&3G  for  South  Carolina,  it  will  be  ptrcdTd  An 
Rhode  Island  divides,  as  ihe  yearly  income  of  each  of  its  Inhabitants.  tlOD.wUc 
South  Carolina  divides  only  $45,  If  you  lake  out  ihe  black  populalion  in  Mb 
Slates,  and  make  the  division  ooly  among  the  whiles,  Rhode  Island  wilt  dlrlik 
8119,  while  South  Carolina  will  divide  $101.  These  are  startling  lacis.  WbT 
are  they  so  1    II  will  perhaps  be  «aid,  it  is  eilher  because  the  people  rf  Bho* 

K  Island  are  more  industrious  than  our  people,  or  arc  engaged  in  more  profilit^ 

K  labor;  or  from  both  canses  combined. 

■  The  firsl  of  these  we  are  unwilling  lo  grant.  Naturally  we  believe  Ihentrc 
^ft  no  people  more  willing  to  work  than  ours,  when  only  taught  to  fee  a  pnditUc 
^^ft,  result  to  iheir  tabor.  The  difference  in  ihe  proGis  of  the  iwo  SiniH  musi  le  *'• 
^g        Irlbuled,  therefore,  to  some  other  cause.   Thelaborof  Rhode  Island  is  divereiW. 

■  ours  is  nut.    Let  tis  see.    There  arc  engaged  in— 

I        A 

k 
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Agriculture,    '    ■       -       -       1  in    6    Agricolture,   -       -       -  1  to    ' 

Commerce,     -       -       -  -    1  in  67    Commerce,        -       -       .  I  in  30| 

Manu&etures,     -       -       -       I  in    5 1  Manufactures,       -       -  I  In  '' 
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Divide  the  population  of  the  two  States  into  fiamilies  of  five  each ;  there  will 
Ke  27,7o4  families  in  Rhode  Island  and  1 18,879  in  Soiuh  Carolina.  Give  to  each 
taanly,  and  to  the  horsss,  cattle,  hosrs,  and  sheep  attached  to  each,  the  amount  of 
Knin,  potatoes,  and  hay  usually  consumed  by  tnem,  and  it  will  appear  that  South 
v^iTj^lina  will  be  dificient  in  a  self  supply  as  much  as  a  million  and  a  half  bushels, 
'V'jile  Rhode  Island  will  have  a  surplus  of  very  nearly  that  amount.  This  arises 
frjok  the  fact  that  South  Carolina  has  more  horses  and  cattle  to  support  than 
RhjJe  Inland.    Thus  they  are  in — 


1 
4 
I 


RBOI>E   ISLAND, 

1-2  a  horse  to  a  family  of  five, 


cow 

sheep 

hog 


do. 
do. 
do. 


6  1-2  of  all  kinds. 


do« 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


SOUTH  carolika. 
11-2  horse  to  a  family  of  five, 
4         neat  cattle      do.  do. 


1 

7  1-2  hogs" 


sheep 


14  of  all  kinds. 


do. 

do. 


do. 
do. 


Suppose  them  to  be  eaual,  and  that  both  States  have  enough  of  wheat,  rye, 
ciLs.  barley,  potatoes  and  hay  to  support  their  population  and  cattle,  the  compar- 
tSre  incomes  of  the  two  States  would  stand  thus : 


RHODE   ISLAMO, 

SOtTTH  CAROLINA 

• 

Minnfactures, 

88,640,536 

Manufactures, 

$2,348,915 

C^ifflmercc,      -       -       - 

1. 201.057 

Commerce,       •       -       - 

2,693,431 

MiLcs,          .        -        - 

162;410 

Mines,           -       .       - 

187,608 

Txesi*,    -        -        -        . 

44,610 

Forests,     -       -       .       - 

549,636 

Fisheries,      -        -        - 

659,313 

Fisheries,      -       .       - 

1,275 

Rice,       -        -        -       - 

Rice,         .... 

1,614,772 

Gallon, 

Cotton,  .... 

4,628,370 

$10,801,914 

811,768,966 

From  this  estimate  each  inhabitant  in  Rhode  Island,  after  feeding  himself,  will 
bre  over  899  for  clothing  and  other  expenses,  while  each  one  in  South  Carolina 
^U  have  a  fraction  under  S20. 

Tue  above  table  also  shows  another  fact  of  much  importance.  The  manufac- 
••ifs  of  Rhode  Island  are  more  valuable  than  the  cotton  and  rice  of  Carolina 
taken  together.  In  other  words,  the  labor  employed  in  the  one  is  more  productive 
tiian  in  me  other  two. 

It  is  a  question,  then,  which  comes  directly  home  to  us,  *'  Is  South  Carolina 
its»  capable  than  Rhode  Island  of  excelling  in  the  same  profitable  labors  1" 

We  nave  already  combatted  that  class  of  complainers  who  are  etemally^  de- 
cning  the  profits  of  agricultural  labor;  there  is  another  class  who  elevate  it  too 
QQch — even  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  pursuits.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  be 
Fj  deceived.  Such  persons  view  the  agricultural  calling  with  a  poeticid  e^e  and 
>K  in  it  nothing  but  pastoral  beauty  and  happiness.  Were  this  the  occasion,  no 
ti-tk  would  be  more  pleasant  than  to  indulge  in  drawing  a  picture  of  the  virtue, 
and  excellence,  and  riches  of  a  people  thus  engaged.  As  a  rhetorical  exercise  it 
lai^ht  afford  entertainment;  but  the  true  economist,  criticising  the  work,  would 
prjooonce  it  only  a  fancv  picture,  alike  untrue  to  nature  and  to  fact. 

Besides  this,  the  introduction  of  different  manufactures  amongst  us  would  have 
in  cfieci  not  less  important  to  our  agriculture — we  mean  the  great  inland  trade  it 
TOttid  create.  In  every  pro'*perous  country  the  inland  or  indirect  trade  is  far 
reaicr  than  its  foreign  or  direct  trade.  In  Elngland  or  New  York,  for  instance, 
:  i*  fifteen  times  greater.  Consider  ihen  a  new  trade  created  for  Carolina  ten 
:  2l^  ?rea:or  than  at  present;  consider  for  a  moment  the  influence  upon  agricul- 
':re:.how  much  more  certaint^^  it  would  afford  the  merchant  in  the  investment 
cf  iii^  capital  than  in  foreign  risks;  what  a  numerous  class  of  workmen  it  would 
«niploy ;  the  misery  it  wou  id  remove  by  giving  business  to  the  idle,  and  the  con- 
■:ai  and  happiness  it  would  atford  the  complaining.  Is  not  such  a  consumma- 
•  a  devoutly  to  be  wished  ioTl^[Sfmth  Carolinian. 
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TII.-*-TALUI  OP  TBE  COTTOM  1IAHUFUACTI7IIE. 

In  previouB  ntunbers  of  the  Review  we Jiave  furnished  imeiwUug  putMai 

of  the  progress  made  by  Domestic  Mannfactnres,  to  which,  in  tUi  uuamlinii 

the  reader's  attention  is  directed.    What  has  been  achieved  in  Gnat  Brtttln  vfl 

be  the  subject  of  oar  present  observations,  in  which  we  shall  be  aided  by  i 

synopsis  lately  published  in  the  National  Intellif^encer. 

There  was  spun  of  cotton  yam  in  England  and  Scotland  ,in 
1846, Ibe.       W,033,l» 

Which,  calling  a  bale  400  lbs.,  equals  1,237,583  bales  of  cotton, 
and  at  10  cents  per  lb.  amounts  to       -       -       -       -       »      $I9;310,109  8( 

Say  first  cost  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  on  board  ship  7  M  cts. 
Freight  to  England,  5-8  penny  -  -  -  1  1-4  cts. 
Waste  in  manufacture ll-S  cts. 

Making,  per  pound,       -       -       -       -       10  cents. 
The  total  export  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  fhr  the  year 

ending  30th  June,  1846,  was 9,388,533  lbs.  Sea  Island. 

584,169,592  lbs.  other  kinds. 

Making        ....        593,558,055  pounds,  which 

wasvamedon  ship  board  at      - $48,767,34101 

or, say  less  than  7  1-4  cents  per  pound.  ■- 

There  was  exported  from  Great  Britain  t3  other  countries,  in 
1846,  in  cotton  manufactures  and  twist,  [twist  being  nothing 
else  but  cotton  yam,  or  thread  rouiy  spun  for  the  loom,]  the 
weight  of lbs.       354,»l,7tt 

Or  at  400  lbs.  per  bale,  equal  to  885,729  bales;  and,  at  10  cents 
per  pound,  the  value  of  the  cotton  before  the  manufacture,  in- 
cluding waste,  as  above  put  down,  the  cost  of  the  cotton  used 
for  these  exports  was S35,429,174  90 

The  declared  value  of  the  foregoing  exports,  as  given  us  by  the  castom-hoai« 
returns  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  enormous  sum  of  -  -  $112,684,516  80 
From  which,  deducting  the  cost  of  the  cotton,  as  above  sta- 

ted $35,429,174  SO 

And  cost  of  various  articles  consumed  in  the  dye- 
ing, dressing,  finiriiing,  Slc.^  of  the  cloth,  which, 
with  fuel,  Slc.,  cannot  be       -       -       -       -        8,000,000  00 

43,429,174  20 

There  was  left  to  the  labor  and  capital  of  Great  Britain  a  profit, 
or  increased  value,  on  the  manu&cture  of  these  885,799  bales 
of  cotton  of $69,255,3^^ 

or  say  in  round  numbers,  $69,000,000. 
Of'^  what  did  this  export  of  cotton  manufactures  consist  1   The  prepared  retoni 

say,  of — 

Pounds  Value  in 

weight.        pounds  sterl. 

Calicoes,  plain,  or  what  we  call  domestics, 
bleached  and  unbleached,       ....        148,263,548  8,702,430 

Cotton  yam,  or  what  is  called  twist       -         -  157,130,035  8,183,73 

Making 305,393,608         16,886,91^ 

Calicoes,  printed  or  dyed       -        -  40,539,693  4,678,074 

345,933,266      £lilJ5BSff» 
The  residue  consists  of  cambrics,  muslins,  dim- 
ities^ damasks,  diapers,  gingbaims,  and  oindEs, 
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leno  muslins,  DAnkeens,  quiltines,  ticks, 
eens,  counterpanes,   hosiery,   handker- 
tapes,  bobbins,  du^,       ....  6,956,493  1,987,666 

the  total  of 354,991,749         93,475,941 

4JM  the  poand  sterling •119,684,516  80 

dng  over  this  enumeration  of  exports  we  airive  at  the  following  very 

analysis : 

ion  of  plain  calicoes,  which  are  nothing 

X  oar  ''domestics, "  sheetings,  printings.  Pounds        And  the  ya- 

&c.,  bleached  and  unbleached,  and  of  weight.  lue  of. 

is 305,3^,603       ;ei6386Jn9 

!ual  to  six-stveiUhs  of  the  whole  weight,  and  more  than  iw^-iMrds  of  the 
line  of  the  exports, 
be  observed  on  the  above  facts — 

u  a  hundred  items  of  profit  to  Britain  on  cotton  an  not  included,  vix: 
intsexpendedin  various  ways  in  its  passage  flrom  thlsconntry  to  the  man- 
ig  towns,  through  all  intermediate  nands. 

it  in  the  coarse  fiibricks,  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  oi  British 
tures,  the  United  States  diould  be  the  formidable  competitor,  if  not  the 
ist 

It  nothing  is  said  of  the  profit  realiied  by  England  on  the  cotton  goods 
d  at  home,  cte.  In  1846,  141,000,000  lbs.  of  yam  were  retained  m  the 
the  profits  of  the  manufacture  of  which,  supposing  the  ratio  above  pre- 
wouM  be  t97,500,000;  increasing  the  gross  nrofils  to  $96,000,001^ or 
onble  the  value  of  the  whole  export  of  cotton  from  the  United  States, 
above  there  should  be  much  to  encourage  us  in  this  country,  and  more 
ly  in  the  South,  where  we  have  the  staple  ready  at  hand,  and  every  fiicil- 
nvert  it  into  the  desired  fabricks. 
bllowing  exhibits  the  comparative  poaitiQn  of  manufacturing  countries: 

SPINDLES  EMPLOTSD  VPON  COTTON. 

i^ndUs. 

nd  and  Wales 15,554,619 

md 1,799,878 

Id 915,503 

17,500,000 
Spindles. 
!  comprised  in  general  Custom  League     815,000 

ia  and  Italy 1,500,000 

re 3,500,000 

urn 490,000 

serland 650,000 

ta 700,000 

Total       .-*-..-       7,585,000 

Swindles, 

id  States 9,500,000  to  3,000,000 

Number  total 97,585.000 

ind  contains  634-1000  part  of  the  spindles  in  operation;  tne  remainder  of 
972-1000  parts,  the  United  States  91-1000  parts. 


VIII. — NUTRITIOUS   AND   MEDICINAL   PROPERTIES   OP   SUGAR. 

lall  quantity  of  sugar  will  sustain  life,  and  enable  the  animal  frame  to 
o  corporeal  and  (as  I  can  add  from  personal  experience)  mental  fatigue 
han  any  other  substance.  Often  have  I  travelleu  with  the  Arab  over  the 
e  desert,  or  with  the  wild  Afric  through  his  romantic  country,  and,  when 
d  with  fatigue  and  a  noontide  sun,  we  nave  set  ourselves  down  besusmi.  vdl 
geous  canopy,  and  have  shared  with  our  companion  Ids  tiave\\n%  ^to^«Dk« 
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mated  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  $870,000;  but,  place  ftat  a  million 
len  Louisiana  draws  an  annual  income  firom  her  slave  labor  onil7,GD0,0(X). 
Ming  the  slave  population  of  Louisiana  to  be  900,000  during  the  five  years 
1810  tu  1816  inclusive,  as  the  census  in  1840  nve  to  her  l(&,46d,  and  that 
lent  makes  the  production  of  each  slave  in  the  State^  man,  woman  and 
unoant  to  the  sum  of  $88  45. 

ITirginia  we  have,  or  had  in  1840,  according  to  the  census  of  that  year, 
7  slaves.  The  produce  of  their  labor,  as  near  as  |  can  arrive  at  it,  Irom 
libnnatiim  as  falls  within  my  reach  may  be  set  down  is  follows : 

eo-44,865  hhds.,  at  S70  per  hhd.,  is  ....  $S,X40fioO 
-160,000  bushels,  consumed  by  13,000  slaves  engaged  inmanu- 

etnres, 90,OQa 

-ibieign  and  domestic  export  2,000,000  bsh.,  at  50  cts.  per  bsh.  1,000^000 

t  and  Hoar— foreign  and  domestic  exports,    ....  3,567,805 

eapwted  abroad  and  coastwise, 453,408 

engaged  in  mining  and  manufacturing  at  $140  each,  1,080,000 


Proceeds  of.slave  labor  in  Virginia,  ....       $9,931, 7o3 

I  calculation  makes  the  average  product  of  each  slave  in  Vii^nia  a  little 
38.  Thus  we  see  that  the  pnmts  of  slave  labor  in  Louisiana  is  more  than 
mes  greater  than  its  profits  in  Virginia. 

X. — RKSOITBCBS  OF  OEOaOlA.— MAtrUFACTURBS,  AC. 

.  Nuarr,  whose  able  article  on  Georgia  in  the  Southern  Review  elicited  so 

ipplause — has  lately  made  a  report  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

ftcuues,  in  that  State,  from  which  we  extract: 

rgia  presents  the  greatest  possible  advantage  as  a  manufacturing  State. 
IS  a  large  amount  of  unemployed  capital  and  labor.  She  boasts  a  climate 
Ue  for  every  kind  of  enterprize  ana  exertion.  And  then  she  occupies  a 
iphical  position,  which  gives  her  ready  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world, 
ler  manufactured  products. 

a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  manufacturing  into 
ia.  Those  few  years  nave  witnessed  the  initiative  policy,  its  rapid  ad- 
,  and  its  triumphant  success.  We  have  in  successful  operation  several 
stablisbments,  with  large  capitals,  and  giving  emplovment  to  some  hun- 
of  operatives.  These  establishments  are  fUrnishioff  ironware  of  various 
cbeap  in  price,  respectable  in  quantity,  and  unexcelled  in  quality.  They 
so  preparmg  to  ^supply  iron  for  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  rai^ 
and  all  the  uses  oi  file  In  the  department  of  Cotton  jnanuiacturing,  your 
itiee  have  collected  a  few  statistics,  which  they  do  not  present  as  accurate, 
iproximating  thereto.  We  know  of  thir^-two  cotton  factories  in  our  State, 
ration,  or  in  progress  of  construction.  There  is  employed  in  the  buildings 
oMng  of  these  tnirty-two  factories,  two  millions  or  dollars.  The  number 
engaged  therein,  is  near  three  thousand,  and  of  persons  directly  receiving 
upport  from  the  same,  six  thousand.  The  consumption  of  provisions  and 
Jtural  products  (other  than  cutton)by  these  factories,  is  fuUy  equal  to  three 
ed  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  at  present  prices.  Their  consumption  of 
.  per  annum,  reaches  18,000  to  20,0()0  bags,  and  the  value  of  manufactured 
turned  out  by  them,  last  year,  fell  nothing  short  of  one  and  a  half  million 
lars.  One-third  of  thc^e  manufactured  goods  were  sold  out  of  the  Stale, 
r  iu  tlie  northern  markets,  and^  partially  in  the  Valley  ot  the  Mississippi— 
llimiiabie  field  of  cjiisumption  which  lays  open  to  the  enterprise  ol  our 
laciurers. 

X. — COTTON  ^ND  IRON  MaNUKACTURES  IN  SOrTH  CAROLINA. 

iw  years  ago,  and  South  Carolina  was  supposed  to  be  prejudiced  against 

tnulacturing  system,  because  hostile  to  the  tariff.    She  maintained  the  re- 

however,  and  was  willing  to  give  her  attention  to  legitimate  manufactxut,^. 
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Her  citizeni  have  been  awakened  lo  the  iuporlHsce  of  the  laM.  and  tlw  t^aliak* 
of  ihe  State  at  the  prewot  time  show  the  IbUowiog ; 

CalUm  FmJoria. —  1.  The  De  Kalb  cotum  facturf.  neu  Camden. 

2.  The  Bivin^sviUe  coiiun  fuiiiuiy,  near  Sptulanburg  Court-Hona^BorAt 
properly  of  G.  &  E.  C.  Leimer.  ' 

3.  A  aew  establistuneiit  now  being  erected  bf  Dr.  Birings.  on  a  large  »ti1r.      < 

4.  The  Saluda  factory,  near  Columbia,  which  has  been  iuidcr]!aii]{'  t«fiii> 
during  the  summer,  but  now  again  in  oporalion. 

5.  TJie  Vautlttse  factory,  near  Hamburg,  under  the  majiBgememiof  Oea.]ii. 

tj.  The  Oraniteville  factory,  near  Aikea,  lately  establUhed  and  under  the  naD- 
afement  of  that  intelligem  and  patiiottc  citizen,  Wm.  Gregg,  Esq.  Ub  taax 
alone  is  a  ^arani^  of  the  success  of  the  establishment. 

"(.  The  Fulton  lactory,  near  Stateburg,  under  the  management  of  Col.  Dnm 
an  enterprising  and  meritorious  gentleman. 

8.  The  Mount  Dearborn  factory,  on  the  Catawba,  lately  put  in  openiinR 
under  the  management  of  its  enlerpriNJng  proprietor,  D.  McCuUocb,  %iq. 

9.  The  Marlborongh  jam  factory,  owned  by  Means.  Townsend  &  Mcauno, 
and  now  leased  to  an  enlerpri^ng  and  practical  manulacturer  from  the  Nuni     ! 
In  this  factory,  we  undeTstand,  none  btit  white  operatives  axe  eniplored:  bat  n 
hare  not  been  informed  of  its  success,  since  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  d(ib 
present  lessee. 

10.  There  is  also  a  small  factory  at  Society  Hill,  owned  by  Colonel  WHliiu, 
fcota.  which  he  supplies  his  own  ptantaliou,  and  those  of  the  surrounding  ncigb- 
borhood,  with  a  very  superior  article  of  collon  bagging.  He  also  ships  jan  W 
a  northern  market. 

U.  There  is,  besides,  an  extensive  establishment  of  this  kind,  now  in  pnpa* 
of  construction,  near  Charleston,  Irom  which  we  have  reason  lo  ecpect  lbs  bM 
results;  and  several  minor  establishments  in  the  back  country,  whete  vwt 
power,  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  abounds. 

Irtm  Works.  — I.  The  Cherokee  Iron  Works,  on  Broad  River,  in  Snaniw 
burg  diairici,  verr  eitensivc,  tinder  the  management  of  Maj.  Thos.  T.  Twis». 

8.  The  South  Carolina  Iron  Works,  on  Paceolet,  in  Spartanburg  district. 

3.  The  King's  Mountain  Iron  Works,  on  Broad  River,  In  York  District.  ' 

Besides  some  minor  establishments,  all  of  which  appear  lo  be  getting  im  ok-  J 
cessfully.  1 


Georgia  and  Tennessee  are  destined  to  become  the  great  manufacturlBg  Sl»i» 
of  the  South,  if  not  of  the  Union,  because  they  have  not  only  greater  reaunm* 
Id  proportion  to  their  population,  but,  being  traveri^  in  eve^  direction  to  nA- 
roads  and  rivers,  and  having  a  double  outlet,  both  to  the  Guff  and  the  Alhatk, 
they  will  possess  unparalleled  advantages  In  regard  lo  both  Ihe  foreign  aad  to- 
mestic  markets.  If  our  people  would  display  one  half  Ihe  energy  and  enteiin> 
of  the  Yankees,  in  a  qtiarter  of  a  century  Irom  the  present  lime  we  could  tnnfta 
the  whole  of  New  England  in  wealth  and  population ;  indeed  all  thai  we  now 
lack  lo  develope  that  enterprise  and  energy  is  the  establishment  of  manuftctorie^ 
and  Ihe  more  general  introduction  of  machinery. 

Let  us  compare  for  a  moment  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  two  Sialea  vMwA 
with  that  of  Ken-  England,  Georgia  and  Tennessee  have  together  a  poptUUliB 
of  1,694,000— the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachnseet*.  VeCBdll, 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  have  2,423,04)0  souls.  Now  let  us  «ee  the  RlMn 
products  of  the  two  sections  as  developed  by  the  census  of  IB40,  and  to  man 
recent  statistics:  New  England.  Geo.  and  Tun. 

Com 11,943,000  bushels.    B3.&n4,0(ID  \mA^ 

Wheal 2,998,000        "  9,911,000      " 

Powitoes 20,581,000        "  3,792,000      " 

Hve 3,5I«,000        ■'  «8,00(l      " 

Oats 11,347,000        "  9,458.000      " 

Buckwheat 1,097,000       "  i 

L  50,348,000  I07,I94,I»0      .^H 


OP  TBB  JMEOBAit  VFtm. 

liOD  10  Ihis,  Georgia  and  Tennessee  produce  aonually  ab 
ids  of  rice,  probably  ihree   milliotiB  of  sweei  poialcea, 
.  in  New  England.    They  dUo  bave,  accordiiif;  lo  ibe 
neat  cattle  and  4,484,362  swine,  whereas  ibe  six  New 
1,545,273  neat  cattle  and  only  748,688  swine, 
ibowing-  thai  while  we  have  a  little  over  half  the  pup 
we  have  more  than  double  the  capacily  lo  feed  the 
n\>vi4ioii«ai«cinnparallvelyso  much  cheaper  in  these  Si 
d  hence  the  ^reat  advantage  which  we  wunld  have  at  .. 
aring  enterpruie.    In  many  parts  of  Georgia  and  Tenni  ss 
tar  less  than  one-half  of  what  ii  would  cost  them  at  Lo  ve. 
iU  manutacturlD}!  cities  of  New  England.     Having  ih  «  i 
n  regard  to  provisions,  and  a  corre.'^poiiding advantage  !u  p.. 
rial,  why  Ehonld  our  capitalists  hesitate  to  invent  their  neaa 


PK06SE8S  OF  TH8  AlESICAIl  mW. 

E  IS  POPULiTION  OF  THE  WESTEKN  TEttKiTOEIES  AND  STATES — 
!T  OF  THE  WESTERN  VALLETS  —  EATIO  OF  INCBEABE  OF  POPtl- 
N  IN  THE  WEST  AND  IN  TIIE  ITNION  —  EXTENT  OF  AMERICAN 
TORIES  COHFABED  WITH  OTHEE  QUARTEIIS  OP  THE  GLOBE — 
X  PROGRESS  OP  AMERICA. 

Dowing-  iaicrcsiing  particulars  from  (he  pen  of  Wm.  Dirrt,  Esq.,  Tor- 
Louisiana,  were  elicited  hy  a  communication  lo  him  directed,  from  the 
IK  C.  Cin-Hocs.  They  bave  lieen  sometime  on  our  table  fur  publica- 
we  give  them  with  a  full  conviction  of  ibeir  importance  and  tnlue. 

lain  of  the  MiMissippi  is  the  aontbem  Bection  of  the  immente  ceairal 
Ihe  continent  of  Norui  America,  spreadiog  from  the  GalT  of  Mexico  lo 
lay.  In  general  terms,  the  Mississippi  basin  extends  in  latitude  &om 
esrees  noiui,  and  in  longitude  tima  the  eilreme  Dortheaslera  tonrcea  of  « 
hcnjr  branch  of  Ohio,  neai  Cowdcrspon,  Penn.,  1  degree  weu  of  Waah- 
dtf  northwestern  Bources  of  Marias  river,  branch  of  MUaouri,  34  degrees 
f  uhiimon,  or  extending  over  twenty-one  degrees  of  latitude,  and  thiity- 


ongitnde.    Fony,  north,  is  so  near  as  to  admit  being  assnmed  as  tae 
[^e.    This  curve,  on  North  America,  as  it  is  over  its  whole  range 
■'•    ■    •  '       srthebSn 


Pdjmlaliea  af  lie  Ceniral  VaUtg,  1810. 


406,511  39,000  aqnan  miles. 

Ml.WT  40,000 

330,'KO  40,000 
34,EflO       .     36,000 

13,9Sa  59,000 

'      30,845  60,000 

4,163  54,000 

55,000 

40,350  45,000 

7G,556  48,000 

20,845  51,000 

1,099,645  527,000 

this  table  yield  far  1810  a  distributive  population,  a  small 
the  square  mile.  On  the  mnch  more  densely  populated  sec- 
.  Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  with  a  combined  area  of  il6,QQ0  M^iian 
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miles,  tie  aggregate  J^pulatioii,  expressed  in  round  numbers,  9i7,M0,  ibe  db- 
tributive  jMnlation  did  not  reach  eight  to  the  square  mile.  In  this  estimate.  I 
have  not  included  tike  population  of  western  Virnnia,  Pennsylvania,  and  pan  ui 
western  New  York,  wnich  sections,  though  in  tie  west,  or  on  the  central  basin. 
were,  politically,  and  indeed  socially  more  paitieularly,  attached  to  the  AUantir 
bonier. 

But  the  ratio  of  increase  of  population  on  the  sections  included  was  227, « 
more  than  double,  in  the  decennial  period — 1800-1810. 

By  the  census  returns  of  1820,  the  entire  surface  designated  in  the  latter  tabl< 
was  represented  to  possess  a  distributive  population  of  about  four  to  the  squar 
mile,  or  an  aggregate  of  3,217,463,  the  population  ha\uag  again  rather  more  thai 
doubled  in  the  decennial  period— 1810-1820. 

In  1830,  on  the  same  surface  as  above,  the  census  of  that  year  reported  a 
aggregate  of  tkree  miUions  six  hundred  and  sevmly-iwo  thvusandjive  hundred  an 
si:Sf-nine — the  ratio  of  increase  from  1820  to  1^  being  1*65;  and  though  th 
interior  populatien  had  so  rapidly  increased,  still  the  distributive  population  di 
but  rarefy  reach  seven  to  the  square  mile. 

The  sixth  census  of  18'10  was,  it*  we  may  except  that  of  1790,  the  mosx  impor 
ant  yet  taken,  as  half  a  century  was  embraced  oy  the  extremes,  and  an  a^ 
gate  of  5,302,918  inhabitants  were  found  on  the  same  surface  as  above,  and  repoi 
ed  by  the  last  enumeration,  and  yet,  even  then,  the  distributive  population,  but 
little  exceeded  10  to  the  square  imle.  Ratio  of  increase  from  1830  to  1840, 1-4- 
And  thus  stood  a  surface  m  1840,  really  only  beginning  to  be  peopled,  and  eicee 
ing  that  combined  o<*  France  and  the  whde  Spanish  peninsula. 

When  we  thus  behold  a  wilderness,  in  so  few  years,  changed  from  a  hovlii 
waste  to  the  prosperous  aspect  presented  in  1840,  we  are  inspired  with  most  plea 
iog  wonder.    Yet  when  we  reflect,  our  convictions,  though  involuntary,  must 
deep  and  enduring,  that  on  the  space  designated,  and  on  the  far  more  extensi 
regions  beyond,  that  population  has  only  taken  its  steps  of  infancy.    In  1840, 
may  be  easily  shown  bv  comparison,  the  mean  density,  on  what  could  then 
regarded  as  populated,  did  not  reacj^i  the  one-tenth' of  that  of  several  sections 
the  Atlantic  border.    It  ought  also  to  be  called  to  mind  that  the  combined  interi 
under  review,  does  not  include  all  of  "  the  western  country "  embraeed  by  t 
census  of  1840.    Every  principle  applicable  to  the  sections  named,  in  the'  1: 
table  above,  apply  also  to  the  we.Mern  part.s  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania^  a 
Virginia,  which  we  find  recorded  in  the  census  tables  of  1840. 

The  populaUon  of  western  New  York,  1840,  ....        i,6S3,( 

"  "        Pennsylvania,  1840,      -        -        .        ,  815.i 

Virginia,  1840, 147.S 

Amount  -  -  .....  2Mbi 

Aild  -  -  -  -^  -  .  -  -       5.302.5 


Total,  1810,  in  "western  country" 7,948/ 

Those  parts  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  embraced  in  the  lai 
tabular  view,  taken  together,  embrace  a  length,  I'rom  northeast  to  southwest, 
700  niles,  and  a  mean  breadth  of  at  least  100  miles;  area  70,000  square  mil 
which-added  to  520,000.  yields  an  entire  superficies  of  596,000,  or,  for  all  fcne 
purposes,  we  adopt  fiOO.OOO,  and  in  like  manner  lor  the  population,  at^su 
8,000,600,  and  we  then  have  only  about  favrtfen  to  the  square  mile. 

Without  attempting. to  compare  "the  Great  West,"  or  rather  the  compa 
lively  small  part  of  it  now  directly  under  review,  to  the  most  densely  popula 
sections  of  the  Atlantic  border,  let  us  see  what  would  be  the  aggregate  of 
former,  if  peopled  equally  in  proportion  to  Pennsylvania  in  1840.  In  that  v< 
with  an  area  of  47,000  square  miles,  Pennsylvania  contained  1,721,033— of  s 
37  to  the  square  mile— a  like  proportion  on  600,000  square  miles,  would  give 
aggregate  of  22,200,000.  »  »• 

Then,  what  comparative  part  of  the  ^reat  central  basin  is  600,000  squ 
miles  1  Let  us  see.  According  to  data  already  iriven  in  this  paper,  the  proi 
tion  of  surface  is  as  6  to  17,  and  a  similar  proportion  of  population  tathe  wr 
central  basin,  yields  sixty-three  millions  very  nearly.  It  we  suppose,  as  we 
fully  justified  to  do,  and:  as  I  shall  show  presently,  the  latter  amount  lealii 
what  will  then  be  the  denMiy  of  population  on  the  central  basin  1    Whv,  ab 


TalnUar  Vieic, 

Amount. 

Ratio  of  increase. 

3,929,827  > 
5,305,925  i 

1.354' 

7,239,814 

1.364 

"mean 

9,638,131 

1.331 

12,866,920 

1.333 

17,063,353 

1.326J 
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97,  Of  not  one-third  of  tlie  number,  which  would  be  a  thin  popalatioa  on  such  a 
•nrfacc.  •"♦ 

fai  a  preceding  table  of  this  paper,  1,099,158  is  given  as  the  aggregate  of  central 
IwpalatioQ  in  1810.  Above,  you  read  an  aggregate  of  8,000,000  for  1840,  or  very 
Mirly  atvcn-fold  in  thirty  years.  This,  to  those  who  have  not  investigated  the 
data  are  startling  developments;  but  they  are  deduced  from  the  most  nnquestion- 
lUe  elements.  For  all  useful  purposes,  the  progress  of  population  in  the  United 
States,  general  and  special,  can  be  calculated  to  any  given  year  of  the  current 
:entary,  if  no  longer,  with  all  the  security  of  accomplishment  of  astronomica  I 
phenomena. 

By  one  of  the  wisest  national  provisions  ever  made  by  any  people,  a  decennial 
>nameration  was  provided  for,  and  under  its  provisions,  six  times  has  the  cen> 
iQs  been  taken,  aiul  produced  results  superior  to  any  anticipated. 

k'etr. 
1^ 
1800 
lolO 
1890 
1830 

\m 

Here  we  see  how  nearly  the. decennial  increments  giv^  regular  increase  of  one 
lad  t  third.  Such  coincidence  must  arise  from  an  inherent  law  of  progress. 
Such  laws,  on  which  any  series  is  found  to  produce  regular  results,  must  give  full 
Nvifidence  of  a  near  approach  to  certainty,  from  the  principle  that  like  cause  and 
iteidy  cause,  can  only  yield  like  and  steady  effects.  « 

If  we  take  3,929,8^,  and  multiply  by  3,  on  the  supposition  thai  the  popula- 
tioa  of  the  United  States  advances  oj^  an  increment  or  three  per  cent,^  and  opera- 
Use  on  the  principles  of  compound  interest,  the  subjoined  are  results  compared 
wA  the  actual  census: 

Actual  census  amount  Amount  at  3  per  cent. 
1860                      5,305,925  5,281,468 

1810  7,239,814  7,095,964 

1820  9.638,131  9,535,182 

1830  12,866,920  12,811,1  IH 

1*10  17,063,353  17,217,706 

Difference  in  a  period  of  50  years       -       *        •        -  .     154,353 

Here  we  have  an  authenticated  example  of  human  progress,  to  which  history 
afft^  no  parallel. 

In  fnrthf*rance  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  before  u«,  I  insert  here  the  aggre- 
nte»  of  the  annual  population  of  the  whole  United  States,  as  deduced  from  an 
increase  of  3  percent,  per  annum  from  1810  to  1650,  inclusive: 

1840 17,217,706 

1841 17,-734,237 

1842 -        *        .  18,266,263 

1813 18,814,249 

18H I9,378,6a5 

1815 19,959,053 

1846 *20,557,82:{ 

1847 21,174,557 

184S 2l,900,70t> 

1*^19 22,464,084 

1850 23,138,004 

We  may,  irom  every  concurrent  data,  assume  tuicnty-one  million,,  as  the  cxis^t- 
in?  a?:^re?ate  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  at  the  present  time,  or 
Tear.  On  this  the  question  rises,  what  are  the  proportions,  on  opposite  sides  of 
•Jic  Appalachian  mountains  1  The  entire  population  by  the  censuses  respect- 
ireiv  or  1790  and  1840,  the  ratio  for  50  years,  comes  out  4.342— or  the  population 
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doubles  in  ii  litLle  less  than  iieenlv-fii}!  yean.  We  have  ftlready  foniul  tiui 
vestcm  popnUtion  has  angmenied  sevtn-fotd,  in  (he  ihirty  veats.  ISIO.  1^ 
inclOEive,  To  obvious  caoMn  ihi«  increaJM  may  be  auribaled,  hui  iben  is  ict 
nol  generally  aolical  — emigrailon  receives  more  iban  due  credit  The  tm 
gains  by  natural  increase,  and  totes  nothing,  worthy  of  account,  by  Ti-emiemii%. 

Amongst  the  natural  fealure-i  which  give  peculiarity  of  character  to  t£e  W^ 
sissippi  basin,  far  the  most  remarkable,  and  as  regards  social  and  political  oob* 
sidsrationB,  the  most  imponaDi,  is  the  neax  approacb  of  the  Dorthem  ttxieUioief 
the  mo  great  valleys  ct  Ohio  and  Misitisslppi  proper,  li  is  itnpraclkahle  » 
render  this  fact  evident  by  means  of  verbal  description ;  but  il  may  be  oUwTOl, 
OS  already  stated,  that  in  a  distance  of  1,600  statute  miles,  from  the  loarcoWdtt 
Mississippi  to  those  of  Allegheny  river,  only  a  comparative  nairov  atrip  irflMf 
iniervenea  between  the  border  of  the  Caoadian  lakes  aitd  the  foumains  vUet 
commence  the  conftueuls  of  the  Ohio  and  Miwissippi  rivers.  In  noniiWBUn 
Pennsylvania,  the  slrip  does  not  exceeds  or  6  to  13  or  15  miles,  btitihcpunndii 
high  and  abrupt,  though  nol  precipitous  on  the  side  of  Lalie  Erie. 

Opposite  the  southwesiem  extreme  of  Michigan  ia  the  norihweateni  tn^  t 
Indiana,  and  Dortheastem  of  Illinois,  the  inierveniDg  strip  is  acain  Mill  nut 
confined  in  breadth,  and  is  low  and  flat.    Westward  of  Lake  Michican,  *^     ' 
south  of  Lake  Superior,  the  dividing  line  of  the  waters  recede  fhim  the  like): 
but  approach  again  to  wiihin  a  few  miles  westward  of  Laice  Superior. 

in,  and  thence  to  the  sources  of  Allt- 

e  basin  of  Mississippi  and  Cantdin 

sen— square  miles.  ......  jj^ 

Extent  of  land  iniep'eninfr  between  the  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior, 
and  basin  of  Miwissippi — square  miles  ...  WM     | 

Amonnt  of  square  miles  ......    ia3,M 

This  place,  in  its  hroade.st  parts  either,  east  or  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  dH 
200  miles  wide,  and,  in  its  narrowcEi  part,  southward  of  Lake  Michig»D,  M 
two  miles  wide.    The  average  breadth  about  75  miles. 

So  near,  indeed,  and  so  blended  are  the  two  basins  of  Mississippi  and  Canada, 
and  the  intervening  space  Included  in  the  domain  of  the  Doited  States,  iliv  it 
would  nol  do  great  violence  lo  nalura!  laws,  and  be  consonant  to  political  coumc- 
lion,  to  unite  in  em  as  pans  of  one  whole;  thomora.asinfaetlheyare  boihparBOf 
the  great  central  basm  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 

Simitar  remarks  may  again  be  made  on  the  opposite  eitreme,  towards  the  GitU 
of  Mexico,  as  Teias  on  the  west,  and  the  cunseculii-c  valleys  of  PaseaeonUi 
Mobile  and  Apalachlcola  on  the  cast,  form  parts  ol^the  same  great  inclined  plau 
with  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi. 

Teias.  taken  in  its  widest  extent,  is  bounded  by  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  sooOt- 
weiit  and  west,  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  southeast,  and  on  al)  other  sides  by  ilM 
fomtcr  contiguous  territories  of  Ihe  United  States. 

Prom  the  mouth  of  -he  Rio  Grande,  nearly  on  north  lalitnde  96  degrees,  is  1 
ilireclion  of  nearlv  north-northwest,  the  length  does  not  much  eicced  or  lall  sbon 
of  1,000  miles.  Prom  the  point  where  the  one-hundreth  degree  of  longitude  wfl« 
cif  London,  leaves  Red  river  to  the  Rio  Grande  in  a  direction  of  southwwl  Iff 
west,  the  width  is  about  300  miles  and  ihe  mid  distance  of  such  a  line  would  W 
nearly  oa  longitude  25  decrees  west  of  Washington  city,  and  on  laJiiude  32  1-3 
degrees  north.  Such  a  line  would  represent  irtial  may  be  called  the  Nanwi 
of  Texas,  and  If  drawn  would  divide  the  country  into  two  sections,  nndwhkk 
might  be  relatively  called  Southeastern  and  Northwestern  Texas. 

SBtuiitailem  Tlxni  has  a  form  rudely  approaching  iliat  ofatrapeilnoi  b*N 
along  the  general  course  of  the  Rio  Grande,  600  miles,  and  perpendicnlat  af  JOO 
miles,  hUuig  from  the  northeastern  angle  of  Red  river.  The  curi'cs  in.theoa'- 
line,  however,  yield  an  area  of  about  IS0,000  square  n  ilcs.  The  slope  fmlte 
and  in  a  souihca^lem  direction  oWiauely  towards  the  Delia  of  Ihe  Missiaeipfq,  U 
shown  by  the  general  course  of  its  rivers. 

NartlMtsUm.  or  Highly  Tixns.  approaches  a  square  of  350  miles  each  side.  crT 
urea  about  190,000  square  miles.    The  feattirts  of  higher  Texas  are  p-  -'"" 
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The  vestem  part,  fonned  by  the  deep  thoagb  narrow  vale  of  the  Rio  Qrande, 
declines  southwardly;  whilst,  with  a  chain  of  minor  mountains  or  hills  intenren- 
bg,  the  much  larger  section  slopes  eastwardl3r,  and  gives  source  to  the  Brazos, 
Red  river  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  and  to  the  higher  branches  of  Arkansas.  Re- 
ginting  Rio  Grande  as  a  fixed  boundary,  the  preceding  elements  produce  an  ag- 
mate  area  to  all  Texas  of  300,000  square  miles,  equal  to  192,000.000  of  acres, 
ttd  about  equalling  the  whole  Atlantic  border  of  the  United  States. 

Eastward  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  and  southward  of  the 
valky  of  Ohio,  the  united  yalleys  of  Pascagoula,  Mobile,  Apalachicola,  and 
aome  minor  streams,  drain  a  surface  of  about  65,000  square  miles,  having,  as  is 
the  case  with  lower  Texas,  an  inclined  slope  towards  the  Great  Delta,  and  may, 
lor  all  statistical  purposes,  be  included  in  the  same  system. 

Smmmf  tatU  of  tkatpoft  eftke  Central  Region  of  North  America  now  induJedin 
tie  iomimions  of  the  UnUed  States^  and  spreading  from  tkeAppalackianontkeeaU 
teAe  ChtppewayanorRockymowntainionthewest^and  named,  from  Osprineipal 
river  ike  Basin  of  the  MssissippL 

Sttural  Sections,  Square  MUes,       AggregaU 

AcreSm 

Wmaari,  ....  500,000^ 

MiHiaBippi  proper,       -       -  180,000 

Olio,      -       .       -       .  300,0001  1608000 

te^SKSS^er,  ■  .   ■  i^JgS  for.  in  round  sum,  liTOoioOO  1,088,000,000 

T^,         ....  300,000 

MubOe  legion,  -       -       -  65,000  j 

To  give  more  distinct  ideas  of  the  real  and  comparative  extent  of  the  central 
vetion  of  the  United  States,  the  following  data  are  mtioduced: 

1  doe  north  and  south  line  irom  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  very  near  21 
iienees  west  of  WashingtoTi,  to  north  latitude  49,  measures  within  a  very  small 
fnts^oa  of  sixteen  hundred  miles;  a  distance  differing  little  from  that  between  the 
vaHs  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  or  that  firom  Cape  Metapan,  in  the 
UatttL.  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

The  Balize,  at  the  outlet  of  the  main  pass  of  the  Mississippi,  is  at  north  lati- 
tode  9D  degrees  4  minutes,  and  west  longitude  west  12  degrees  8  minutes.  The 
enxeme  western  fountains  of  Marais  river,  or  those  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  are 
« longitude  35  degrees  west  (rf*  Washington,  and  at  latitude  49  degrees  north.  A 
liae  drawn  over  the  intermediate  distance  between  those  points  would  measure 
b>-  acmal  calculation,  1,747  statute  miles,  would  traverse  Lake  Pontchartrain 
oearly  centrically,  cross  the  Missivippi  river  a  few  miles  above  Natchez,  the 
main' Arkansas  near  Fort  Smith,  and  reach  its  middle  distance  between  Grand 
Siliie  and  Solomon's  Fork,  branches  of  Kansas  river ;  and  thence  over  Platte 
river  and  the  numerous  higher  confluents  of  Missouri  river  to  its  termination  in 
(bennes  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  course  north  15  degrees  14  minutes  west. 
i  onuar  line,  in  a  like  angle,  with  the  meridian  would  reach  from  south* 
vcMeni  Spain  to  Warsaw. 

We  might  adduce  other  comparative  views  trom  distances,  but  deem  those 
iprea  as  adequate  to  answer  the  present  purposes  and  proceed  to  comparisons 
ofmrface. 

Ib  Darby's  GeoCTaphical  Dictionary,  under  the  article  Elarth,  pages  292  and  3, 
i:is«hown,  that  aeducting  deserus,  more  or  less  extensive  over  parts  ot  all  tlic 
continents,  and  frozen  tracts,  particularly  towards  the  northern  extremes  of  Asia 
wi  America,  the  arable  surface  admitting  any  considerable  density  of  popula- 
rion,  amounts  to  only  about  31 ,000,000  of  square  miles.  Reasons  are  there  given, 
'» «kow  conclusively,  that  this  reduction  of  the  habitable  land,  if  in  error,  the 
ilWance  is  in  excess.  In  the  present  case,  we  adopt  it  and  proceed,  making 
'airtf-oae  millions  unit 

TjJfc  Cemparalire  of  tJUU  part  of  the  great  central  region  of  Nof\k  America  iududed 
ii  the  domain  of  the  United  States.    Its  exte?U,  compared  vnth  tAe  tcKoU  laud  area 


psoe&ESS  or  tbs  akeucam  t 


Tlie  canh,  iHitire  siiriace  -  -  -  - 
load.  Polar  region,  &c.  -  -  .  -  - 
Bd.  reduced  for  srable 

Africa 

Tiew  Holland,  AuKtralia   •    -    •    •    ■ 

Europe ,..- 

JJonh  America  aoi!  Greenland  .  -  - 
Soutli  America  ....-.-- 

Enropc,  Rnsuan 

Europe  oon-RuMiian  •----• 
Uiiiled  Stales  terrilory,  in  eluding  Texo-s 

Oregon,  &c. 

RuKsian  Empire,  Europe  and  A>!ia,  > 
Chinese  Empire  ---.--.- 
Brazilian  Empire  --...-. 


I  and  l-i 
i  very  near!)' 
7-lOth  very  n'rly 


In  nalioAal  MtUbtka,  the  amcniDt  ofpopolUion  ia  cnlf  one  of  Ihe  coi 
elemait*  wUeb  dwnmd  ■neniloii.  Tlie  qtrnd  And  locuion  or  the  pe 
well  as  Iheir  nnmber,  demand  the  moM  anendre  inqninr.  When,  in  1 
^.1. ■_  ^,.i._  TT_i._i  n '"It  regularfy  a 


ceosuBofthepcopleofthe  United  Stales  w 


iny  and  nuionall 


, le-lent^lhe  main  spine  of  the  Appalachian  moniUBjnat 

the  pmmuion.  Itli  taA,  therefore,  to  aasnme  the  Atlantic  atope,  with ; 
of  300,000  aquare  mllea,  ud  a  distributive  population  of  about  tliirteen  pe 
the  aquare  mile,  u  tbe  apace  which  held,  with  the  exceptitm  of  about  on 
(be  wliole  pc^le  of  the  Union. 

Before  Itw,  aclttering  aettlemenM  bad  been  made  on  the  eiireme  nortJ 
IbnntalDs  oC  Ohio,  and,some  few  and  far  ecattered  around  tbe  borders  i 
pans  <k  the  Miniuippi  basin.  Tribes  of  fierce  savagts  stood  opp^ed, 
oMttny  of  things  eotlla  not  be  staved,  and  during  the  decennial  period,  &<: 
10  1800,  these  savage*  were  crusned,  and  settlements  greaUy  extended,  a 
nlation  Increased,  enan^ng,  we  mav  say,  into  tbe  central  basin.  It  ouk 
hei«  premised  that  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  need  explanation,  Loni^ 
Florida,  with  Michigan,  onebt  to  come  into  our  generu  vim/,  as  they  wi 
■eqnendj  incorporated  into  Uie  Union, 

By  the  census  of  1600  the  subjoined  sections  bad  a  popnlatlon  of— 


Kentucky, 
Tennenee, 
Ohio,  - 


sylvania.  Western  Vi^inia,  Uiebigan,  Florida,  and  Louisiana, 


AmoDDt  in  1800, 


Admitting  this  snininary  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  aggregate  ten  yean 
was  300,000,  the  ratio  of  Increase  would  be  1.60  for  theoec^nialirtcreaae 
•mount  for  the  Increase  and  aggreRate  popnlulon  of  the  central  bwii 
United  States,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  may  excite  lusplcian  ol 
nfter  than  tbe  contnuv.  The  snriace  on  whidi  this  amount  resides  or 
the  brmatei  pan,  only  300/100  sqnare  miles,  yei  had  not  a  distribotivej 
tioD  of  Ibniteen  poscns  on  ten  aqnare  miles.  At  the  same  epoch,  New  <: 
with  petlqw  6j0w  ItJwMtMlii  vu  lh«  CBly  place  in  the  basin  deMn 
name  of  «  dty. 


aonTHLT  omuBtoux.  «mnuxT. 
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1^15CE8  OF  NEW  VORX  AND  BOSTON  J  CONDITION  OP  BANKS  ;  TRADE  OF  NEW  TORE 

cjutals  from  18ld— 1848 ;  FirraBUROH  canals  ;  specie  movements  and  circv- 
unon  ;  imports  new  tore  ;  bank  op  england  ;  cotton  mills  and  hands  in 
Manchester;  bnoush  cotton  trade  ;  imports  into  great  Britain  1847;  rail- 
way MOVEMENTS  IN  GREAT  BRITIAN  }  PRICES  OF  COTTON  IN  LIVERPOOL  1846— '47; 
IXPORTS  PRODUCE  FROM  UNITED  STATES;  RATES  OP  FREIGHT  IN  NEW  YORK;  TEE- 
ttLS  AND  TONNAGE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ETC. 


PAruary, — Tlic  aspect  of  financial  affairs,  which  changed  somaterially  in  the 
aooth  9i  November,  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  ;as8umed  a  more  promising  appear- 
iBee.  Money  in  New  York  and  Boston,  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
<iliei,  has  becai  very  scarce  and  high  in  price.  The  pressure  has  continued  seveie 
in  New  York,  hot  more  so  in  Boston  where  the  want  of  money  appears  to  be  more 
4iredly  felt  than  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  the  large  and  jnrofitable  sales  of 
maimfafmres  which  New  England  has  made  during  the  past  year  to  the  rest  of 
Ik  Union.  With  the  lapse  of  time,  however,  and  the  rigid  coiuse  of  the  Banks 
ia  rdatioQ  to  Discounts,  the  liahiftities  of  the  mercantile  community  are  becaming 
llllck^mrtailed,  as  they  mature  in  anumnts  larger  than  the  new  creatjkms  of  notef, 
od  therefore  the  demand  for  money  is  less,  producing  apparent  ease  while  the 
iopply  is  no  greater.  The  continued  export  of  specie  has  been  a  sufficient  cause 
ibrtk  exercise  of  the  utmost  caution  on  the  part  of  the  iiostitations,  after  the  very 
exposed  coiiditk>n  in  which  they  had  incautiously  placed  themselves,  through  the 
aeglect  of  the  "  signs  "  from  abroad^  between  August  and  November.  It  has  re- 
cked iirom  the  last  years'  large  exportations,  that  the  country  is  richer  than  the 
cities,  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  balances  being  due  New  York  and  the  cemers  of 
tnde,  as  usual,  the  Atlantic  cities  have  been  more  than  usual  in  debt  to  the  conn- 
<iy,  as  thus  the  New  York  Banks  at  the  return  in  November  showed  bank  bal- 
ances due  as  follows: 


Nmr.  1646,  - 
"    1847, 

Increase, 


Due  Ktw  York 
Cooatry  B«ok«. 
-    1,504,886 
2,948,560 

81,443,674 


Doc  Banht  is 
otiMr  ftatM. 

3,649,890 
6,306,355 

$2,658,426 


Tot«l  baltitc*  do* 
fa  N.  T.  Btskff. 

5,154,71S 

9,256,815 


94,102,100 


This  was  a  considerable  increase  of  balances,  and  of  the  $6;308,255  due  by  the 
New  Yoik  Banks  to  institutions  in  other  states,  a  considerable  portion  was  due 
(hi  South,  thus  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  this  city  o^ed  the  Bank  .of  Mobile,  alone, 
B»re  than  S1||000,000.  Hence  the  abundance  ol  bills  on  the  North.  The  amount 
ilae  the  intener  Banks  in  New  York,  was  double  what  it  was  in  the  previous  year, 
and  was  the  natural  resslt  of  the  enormous  deliveries  on  the  canals. 

The  value  of  produce  delivered  on  the  Hudson,  at  tide  water,  for  a  series  of 
Tears  has  been  as  follows  : 


h»dMt»«fUi«  Porett, 


Vmabl«  Food, 
OiMr  Af  rieoltaro, 


OtWr  Anicloo, 
Total,  . 


1842. 

3.741  XA9 

10,340,447 

494,847 

1. 949^11 

56,433 

1,343,092 


1843. 

5,956,474 

0,357,344 

11,837/135 

616,600 

iJ,S6!,150 

56,994 

1,067,999 


1844«        1845. 

7,750.596 

9,009,196 

17,579,581 

630,404 

6,439,989 

8B,497 

3,559,658 


7.716,C 

7,888.'»9-i 

13.634;6»« 

596,507 

3,48l>,676 

86,153 

3,398,596 


1846. 

8,589,391 

10,033,890 

99,986,905 

749,093 

4,805,7)19 

376,873 

3,770,476 


184T« 

8,796,373 

13,565,914 

41,350^36 

7U9,109 

6,094,518 

517,504 

3,137/)e0 


f93,75J,6l3     98,453t4Qe    34,640,446   45,433^1    Sl,l05,<iaA -nfffilAU 
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Thii  table  gives  Cbe  imnMBM  flovr  «f  tiM  ««ft0ni,  tnkle  1^^ 
Into  the  Hudson  river,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Cbe  vatiie  has  Increased  msMAfW 
per  cent  since  I84S.  The  principal  increase  has  been  in  the  artfick  of  bnadiiift» 
the  ralne  of  which  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  year.  The  *'  pfodaet  of  asi- 
mals,"  mostly  cheese,  pork  and  wool,  has  also  greatly  increased  In  amount  The 
increase  in  tonnage  of  all  products  coming  down,  has  been  381,964  tons,  or  30  per 
cent ;  while  that  of  merchandise  going  up,  has  been  74,473  tons,  or  85  per  oil 
The  descending  tonnage  represents  as  alone  produce  coming  down,  ssd  the 
ascending  tonnage,  merchandise  going  up.  This  comparative  trade  has  bees  as 
follows : 


DnMsdlog  Tom,     . 
AflGwdinf      **    .    . 


0p0|09d 
If 


1843* 

836,861 
I43,5C» 


1,019,004 
178,737 


184»» 

1,00R,943 
10S,000 


1846*        1847. 

1,902,319       1,744^ 
S13,7W  


Total,     .    .    .    780,990        980,456        ],l06,83i        1,403,943       l,S76,il4     8A» 

The  down  tonnage  increase  much  faster  than  die  up  tonnage,  showing  the  io- 
ereasing  independence  of  the  western  country  for  goods  and  of  credits  in  their 
favor  with  the  Atlantic  Banks.  The  commerce  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  of  canaiit 
presents  similar  resuUs.  The  imports  and  exports  of  the  leadicg  articles  to  ud 
from  Pittsburgh  by  the  line  of  canals  has  been  as  follows : 


IMPORTS  AT  PnrSBUlGH. 


KXFoars. 


1846. 


Dry  Goods, 

HardwaM, 
Chinawaro, 

C/OffiM, 

Groooriof. 
Hats  dt  Sbooa 


Ibf.  . 

19,651,818 

10,588,463 

4,957,454 

10,090.903 

6,933^856 

>       • 

2,049.540 

1847. 

93,901,074 
J4,5i)l,0ll3 
5,046,918 
9,999,605 
7,833,995 
9,690.861 


Total,  6  arUclM.  48,036,064       63,901,396 


1846. 

Tobaeoo, 

Baeoa, 
Coitoa, 
Floar, 

Iha,  .  .  84,806,749 
,  .  1,987,808 
.    .         395,983 

**        .    .    81,681,936 

•••     .   .     i,ono,97i 

*•        .    .         156,409 

6  artkloi,  46,979,890 

1847. 
i4.Tn,o» 

3,311^) 

186,0;^ 

19,713,«: 

l,036,l)e 

997,M0 

39,t;46,3J0 


There  is  a  great  decline  here  in  Bacon  and  Tobacco,  and  the  results  were 
similar  in  relation  to  those  two  articles  at  New  Orleans  where  the  year  ends  two 
months  earlier.  The  value  of  produce  delivered  at  New  Orleans  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  compared  with  xhat  delivered  at  the  tide  water  on  the  Hudson  is  v 
follows : 

1844,  1845.  1846.  1847. 

Maw    OrloaM, 60,004,716  57490,1$  77,103464  OOJOS^ 

BadMD, 34,640.446  45,459,301  51,105,958  73,902,414 


ToM  both  plMM, 


74,735,169         109,651,483         198,998,790        163,19I,C;0 


It  has  been  the  case  during  the  last  four  or  five  months,  that  while  the  receipt^ 
of  produce  have  swelled  the  credits  of  the  country  with  the  Atlantic  cities,  the 
state  of  the  foreign  markets  in  relation  to  bills  has  been  such  as  to  exhaust  the 
commercial  capital  of  the  seaboard.  Thus  while  the  country  draws  upon  the  city 
for  the  proceeds  of  produce,  the  city  is  not  only  unable,  through  the  discredit  of 
bills,  to  realize  from  abroad,  but  must  remit  specie  in  paymeat  of  imports.  By 
this  double  process,  therefore,  money  becomes  scarce  on  the  seaboaiti,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  movements  of  the  government  For  the  month  of  December  tho 
export  of  qiecie  tnm  the  port  of  New  York,  was  •l,-788,867,  and  from  Boston^. 
•^,986,  making  together  93,451,853  from  the  two  ports.  The  steamer  cleared 
fton  New  York  Jan,  1,  carried  in  addition  SSM.MO,  and  the  Siddons  packet  shij^ 
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od  oUwr  vessels  look  fr-274,000,  making  nenr  8300,000.  Thia  con- 
a,  growing  oui  tit  cau'^ea  lo  which  wc  have  alluded  in  former  num- 
■  forced  upon  the  Backs  liie  ulmosl  circumspection.  They  held  in 
000,000  specie,  and  the  last  estimates  do  not  now  make  the  sum  on 
1  more  than  $4,500,000.  The  pressure  is  producing  its  own  cure  lo  some 
It  bf  checking  importations;  many  orders  that  had  been  seat  abroad  Ibr 
I  bale  been  suppereeded,  or  countermanded.  The  business  of  the  port  of 
*  York  for  the  month  of  December,  shows  some  decline  in  the  value  of  goods 
ived,  as  compared  with  last  year,  as  follovs : 

lUroBTa  I'OBT  OF  KEW  TOBK  MONTH  OF  DECSUBBB. 


.wm.va 


G-tdt. 


3,«ll,Wl 

j.ms.w.'s 

3,407.aB 

'of  Ktj. 

as* 


The  siringency  of  *hc  market  here  is  jion'erfully  aided  by  returning  ease  in  Eng- 
lud.  in  promoting  exports  hence,  and  preventing  imports. 

The  "Uxest  accounts  from  Elnglacd  show  a  greatly  improved  condition  of  tlie 
aoDcy  maiket,  and  the  position  of  the  Bank,  the  leading  features  of  which  hare 
been  as  follows : 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 
LouL  Mpuiix.  Nai  NoIhob       Bnlllim.       Rtu  at 


.  iB,4eT,iss  B^MH.sra  4.Ki«jM  aa,aiB,i7s  i,MT,t70 

,  »Aitjui  ejiM.ng  4,«(i«,D33  su,e49,4ia  ixs.ita 

.  iajn»Mi  ejM.iM  4.mi;ii3  ■o,3sa.448  ^iaa.iBs 

.  iBfaijt\9  t.txin  T.iN.sn  le.aaa.s's  *mbmo 

.  rijboMi  s,4n,37s  a.3sa,is»  ia,3M.Hi3  «,i4b,tbo 


MII.M1 


Ut 


a,73a,33i       Ml 
n,n\r.'e     sjai; 

Tke  niunis  of  October  33  marked  the  turning  point  of  the  prcseni  panic.  Up 
It  tku  time  the  failures  had  been  immense  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  mooej 
fBOtta  than  perhaps  was  ever  before  experienced.  The  note  of  the  govenunent 
M^  directon,  permitting  them  to  infringe  the  law  of  1844,  was  then  issued; 
tad  that  allowance  itself,  although  nol  acted  upon,  seemed  to  relieve  pwblic  feet- 
i^.and  bullion  began  to  flow  in  under  the  inSuence  of  paralysed  trade  andnoo- 
paymeDt  of  billa  dratt-n  on  Blngland.  The  numerous  failures,  suspensirai  c* 
railroadi,  and  stoppage  of  manofauinring  as  well  as  commercial  enterprise 
rtdoixd  the  demand  for  money;  and  the  above  returns  show  the  singular  faci. 
ihit.  December  1 1  the  loans  of  the  Bank  were  near  .£3,000,000  less  than  October 
3D,lbe  urcnlaliou  outstanding  .£3.590,000,  and  the  bullion  in  the  bank  £3,000,000, 
Ukfag  together .£5,M0.O00  less  money  in  the  handsof  the  public,  and  yet  Ihe 
Idee  waa  r«dticed  9  l-SoS  per  cent.  These  facta  show  lo  how  great  an  eiieDC 
th«  dtmaad  for  money  mnsi  hare  subsided.  The  railways  bad,  to  a  very  great 
oKM,  raapended  operations  until  money  should  become  cheaper,  and,  as  a  cou- 
■qneiice,  the  iron  masters  bad  redueed  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  preparatory 
<° redocing  the  price  and  "the  make."  In  the  manufacliiring  districts  a  slight 
MclioB  had  taken  place,  as  seen  in  the  following  figures  of  the  operations  in 
Manchester: 

CO1T0N  HtLLS  AXn  IIAND3  IK  MANCHEdTEB 


jC' 


full 

» m 

a.... .lis 

It... -IK 


-Mills.- 


tof 
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SOO  MOHTHLT  COmfBRCtAL  SOIQU&T. 


BiMStlwtentwmMBietollMr  wmmplkmciwaA  hai  takm  place,  bat  the 
aetfritf  1m»boc  readied  dMi  of  tbe  last  of  Sqilember,  die  eoi^^ 
htm  im  ^asmqatDet  been  mnch  teas  than  iaac  year,  and  the  aiodc  remainia^ca 
hand  at  fbt  doaeof  theyear,  mudi  larger  than  it  was  supposed  would  havebca 
the  case  under  the  short  snpply.  The  imports,  exports,  consmnption  and  stock 
af  ootlOD  from  January  1, 1847,  to  Deeember  17,  distingiiiFhing  American  de^ 
eriptions,  were  as  follows  : 

, 1846. ,     , 1847. , 

laipert.  Export.  CoM*pt*"*    Sloek.       Imuort.  Exaort.  CoimV**  Stock. 

Uaiud  Sutct M.896   §SJBm    ],17^!0   SM^m       813^    mjm      7ia.4W  n^ 

OttMn, 19M17      1.186       »9,7IM    148,pi0       M6^5    90^30   13S,lll 

Toltl, 1,0^^73    9l4n2*  1,479^10    4U7,3S0    1,09.764     60^883    1,06S,4»  M^a 

I 3iyt09    31,109       413,790     ST/SI 


The  high  prices  which  the  diminished  crop  of  the  Umted  States  received, 
Inrooght  increased  supplies  from  other  quarters,  and  latterly,  when  the  railroad 
demand  for  money  pressed  so  severely  on  manufacturing  industry,  the  consump- 
tion fell.    This  appears  to  hare  been  brought  about  by  the  manner  in  which 
railroad  shares  were  distributed  in  the  community.  The  calls  averaged  xl  ,000,000, 
or  $5,000,000  weekly^  and  the  mania  had  Involved  all  classes  of  persons,  particu- 
larly shop  keepers.    Hence,  when  money  became  scarce,  and  stockholders  were 
compelled  to  pay  up  instahnents  under  penalty  of  forfeit,  they  did  so  by  ndum§ 
their  stock  of  goods.    They  took  money  firom  their  business  to  put  into  railroad 
shares,  hoping  for  a  reaction.    Hence,  all  the  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  in 
the  shops  are  supposed  to  be  far  less  than  usual ;  and  this  circumstance  has 
affected  manufactures  as  much  as  the  actual  decrease  in  the  consumption  oi 
goods.    With  the  diminished  demand  from  store  keepers,  a  high  price  for  the 
raw  material  and  capital  very  scarce,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  manufactur- 
ing would  be  continued  to  the  usual  extent    As  soon,  however,  as  prices  ot  cv:- 
ton  fell,  and  money  became  more  plenty,  operations  were  renewed.    To  Ttsu>K 
to  shop  keepers  and  general  business  the  capital  that  has  been  abstracted  tor 
railroads,  must  be  a  work  of  time.    More  particularly  that  "  the  lines  '•  uill 
renew  the  "calls"  at  the  earliest  opportunity.    The  suspension  of  railway  ex- 
penditure must  have  a  great  influence  in  checking  the  consumption  of  all  de^ 
criptions  of  produce,  bread  included ;  inasmuch  as  to  their  operation  was  justly 
ascribed  an  annual  consumption  during  the  past  year.    As  an  indication  of  the 
extent  of  this  process,  we  may  take,  from  official  sources,  a  table  of  the  imports 
of  leading  articles  as  given  officially  for  the  nine  months  ending  October  10, 1847. 

IMPOaTS  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN,    PROM  JANUARY   10  TO   OCTOBER   10. 

184UI*  18«6.  1847< 

Live  animals,  number,        ....  30,593  85,543  172,351 

Bacon,    cwt, 4,540  1,513  72,991 

Beef;         " 1,841  363  2,57 

Butter,      " 189,05G  177,165  a43,14 

Cheese,     *' 183,891  316,191  343,60 

Hams,      " 4,543  8,094  17,33 

Pofk,        " 33,713  48,685  313,54 

Rice,         *< 393,305  541,530  1,046,06 

TUlow,    " 501,758  430,881  557,9S 

Ol^ar,      " 4,411,783  4,469,699  6,509,1( 

Total,  nine  arUclea,  ewt,        -  5,7S3,9»    5,867,651    8,905,4^ 


EAILWATS,  ETa,  01  ORBAT  BBITAIN.  SOI 

'   i8«a«        iM««         i84r« 

Coeot,    Ibe., 3,016,Sei  1,938,665  9,764,333 

Gcfte,      * 33,166,933  35,099,814  35,769,744 

Tet,        '<     - 36,825.461  41,432,479  44,919,880 

Tobacco," 10,717,001  19,505,668  11,093,085 

Total,  four  arUcles,  lbs.,    -  82,795,695    97,976,626    101,470,015 

Spirits,  gallons, 5,449,456     5,909,648       6,648,769 

These  are  jiearly  all  articles  of  laxory,  when  applied  to  a  famine-stricken 
•Hnntry,  and  the  increase  down  to  the  moment  of  most  severe  financial  distress 
VI8  marked  and  large.    The  grain  and  flour  imported  was  as  follow : 

hdiin  com,  qrs.,     ....  47,913      451,193    3,940,588 

Other  grain. 1,191,533    1,898,146    4,904,914 

Total  grain,      -  -  -  1,169,446    9,349,339    7,445,509 

Indian  meal,  cwt,        ....  102,939    1,335,464 

Fkmr,  "      -  .  -  .  394,908    9,598,397    6,569,901 

Total  flour,  cwt,    -  -  -     ^~394^    9,631,399    7,898,966 

The  Indian  com  and  meal  was  mostly  destined  for  Ireland,  but  a  large  portion 
iA  the  other  grain  was  imported,  not  so  much  from  the  absolutely  defident  yields 
bat  through  enhanced  consumption  by  reason  of  railroad  expenditure.  In  the 
period  embraced  in  this  table,  viz :  from  Januaiy  to  October,  the  amount  of  rail- 
Tiy  calls  was  as  follows : 

RAILWAY   llOVfillSNT  IN  OR£AT  BRITAIN. 

Britbh.  Foraln.  ToUl. 

Calls  payable  in  January,  -       -       -  ^64,457,968  jei,669,000  X6,119,968 

February,     -       -       -  1,454,881  80,000  1,534,881 

Bftarch,     -       -       -  3,083,697  509,000'  3,585,607 

April,  ....  4,313,439  40,000  4^,439 

Ublj,        -       -       -  9,965,344  514,000  3,479,344 

.    **            June,  ....  9,454,756  1,550,000  4,004,756 

July,        -               .  3,891,545  1,039,000  4,996,545 

August,        .        .       .  9,929,839  69,000  9,984,839 

September,       •       •  3,395,651  800,000  4,195,874 

October,       >       -        -  3,365,651  99,360  3,458,011 

Total,       .^     -       -       -       -       X31,538.994    £6,334,360    £37,873,351 

Prom  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  £6,334,360  belong  to  ibrdgn  railways,  and 
are,  therefore,  only  in  part  payable  by  English  shareholders,  leaving  £31,538,994 
as  the  actual  amount  called  for  by  E^lish  railways. 

This  was  rather  more  than  £1,000,000  per  week.  The  £6,334,360  of  foreign 
calls  were  not  to  any  considerable  extent  payable  in  England,  and  none  expended 
there.  For  November  the  calls  fell  (o  £9,000,000,  and  for  December  still  less. 
This  process  oi  railway  expenditure,  it  must  alwajrs  be  bom  in  mind,  is  convert- 
ing  floating  into  fixed  capital — taking  capital  £x)m  shops  and  manufactures  and 
buying  foreign  produce  for  the  consumption  of  500,000  persons  employed  in 
railways.  It  is  true  that  those  persons  would  eat  and  drink  if  not  working  upon 
railways,  but  their  labor  would  then  produce  an  exchangable  value  to  pay  for 
vhat  of  foreign  produce  they  consume.  The  high  wages  which  the  competition 
compelled  the  lines  to  pay,  enabled  the  laborers  to  indulge  in  tea  and  cofiee,  and 
better  food  than  ordinary.  These  were  imported  and  paid  for  with  money  instead 
of  goods.  The  efiect  of  this  was,  that  while  more  tea  and  cofl*ee,  and  other  edible 
produce  was  imported,  there  was  less  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture* 
Those  of  the  latter  were  as  follows : 
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1845.  1846.  181; 

Indigo,  cwt,       ......        79,996  60^1  S8^ 

Flax,       '< 1,048,390  744^1  TM/m 

Cotton,    " 5,495,799  5,786,089  3,4SMa 

Total  cwt, 6,633,514       6,191,971     i»lZ,m 

Silk,   raw,  lb., 2,865,605       3,499,960     3,(61,015 

"thrown," .        311,413         993,402        900,715 

Wool,  *^ 57,308,477     51,056,909    43,348,38t» 

Total,       " 60,485,495     51,780,871    46,600.116 

8o  great  has  been  the  diminution  in  the  import  of  those  articles,  the  manubc- 
tore  of  which  into  goods  for  export,  forms  the  basis  of  British  indostiy.  Thai 
rerolsion  and  distress  should  grow  out  of  a  perseverance  in  such  a  course,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  regarded  as  singular.  It  is  to  be  considered  now  that  the  elemou 
of  this  distress,  viz :  the  railroad  expenditure  has  ceased  to  a  yeiy  great  extent, 
and,  thereiore,  that  the  operation  of  trade  will  change.  There  will  be  ikr  le» 
consumption  of  food,  and,  therefore,  less  import  of  it,  while  the  reversion  of  Ubor 
to  manufacturing  emplojrments  will  revive  the  demand  for  raw  materials  for 
the  production  of  goods  for  export,  in  payment  of  produce.  It  is  by  this  process, 
if  at  all,  that  the  financial  affairs  in  England  will  become  restored  to  a  sooad 
footing.  A  great  element  in  a  revived  prosperity  is,  doubUess,  the  low  price  of 
raw  materials.  Thus,  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  cotton,  on  December  17,  in  Lit- 
erpool  was,  as  compared  with  the  same  date  of  1846,  as  follows: 

Ord.         Hid.  Ftlr.     GoodFUr.    Good.     Omu. 

laM, 6if9^    7  mu     7Ar97|     7|f98     ^am    %»\* 

mi 3if34|     44/941      ilfSi       H(9H     &li&H    6if» : 

ledaetion f^(S%S     S|(99|      8}/38|      %k(9t\     ftkOH     ^ 

This  reduction  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  in  the  raw  material,  at  a  time  when  stocb 
of  goods  are  very  low,  enables  spinners  to  buy  the  raw  material  at  such  advan- 
tage as  to  make  the  investment  safe,  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  the  recent 
revival  of  activity  in  the  manufacturing  districts  was  based,  rather  than  on  an  ac- 
tually improved  demand  for  goods.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  railway  ex- 
penditure continues  unchecked,  ^he  calls  for  the  French  lines  for  January  and 
February  amouted  to  100,000,000  francs ;  say  890,000,000.  Throughout  Germany 
the  activity  was  also  great.  These  produce  in  a  lesser  degree,  because  operating 
on  a  larger  population,  an  effect  similar  to  the  expenditures  in  Qreat  Britain  in 
an  enhanced  consumption  of  produce,  thereby  diminishing  the  supply  that  conld 
be  spared  for  British  consumption. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  for  the  present  year  the 
exports  of  United  States  produce  to  England  would  be  less  in  magnitude  and 
profit  than  was  the  case  last  year.  In  the  New  York  market,  the  decline  in  cot- 
ton has  been  as  follows: 

Ord.  Mid.  Fair.  FanjrFiiir.  Good  Fan. 

January, OfalO  10|«10A  ll|all|  llHlll  UlatS 

F^tevary, I^IU  13  al3{  ]»al4  14  al4|  14ialS 

Mareh,       0|a  9{  l»ial04  llfalS  ISialil  ]9lal3 

April, lOlall  Hill  I*  19lal3  IHt^lH  l4al4 

Maj, lliftlll  1«  ^m  13*«I3|  H  al^  I4|al4| 

Jaat, 11  all}  llialll  13  al^  lS4>13l  ISIaU 

i«ly, IMalM  11  all}  l«|al3  l^lll  l7aI4| 

Aofott. lUalM  llialli  13  all  lajalU  JU^H 

■•ptMiWr, llklll  19  alU  I3iftt3l  1H«I3|  nU\4 

a«t*b«r, lOJUOl  lllatll  Itkltt  13  alU  l3«m 

Novwbw, sfTai  UaM  Ma  M  9tal0  l2«ie{ 

]>MMibtr, Na6f  ffaff  »a8{  8fa8|  iCa 

Jaouiy  J,  18A8, «4a  e|  7}a  7%  8la  9  Oa^  SalO 


; 
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The  fall  in  prices  was  rapid  from  September,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  in 
!gotiadng  bills  and  the  growing  money  pressure  in  this  market.  The  posture 
'  the  market  now  holds  out  the  prospect  that  as  money  becomes  easy  in  the 
anufkctnring  districts  of  England,  and  the  pressure  continues  here,  cotton  will 
)  more  freely  forward  at  gradually  improving  rates.  Last  year  the  exporters  of 
rodnce  experienced  great  difficulty  in  the  scarcity  of  freights,  and  speculation 
m  Tery  high.    At  this  port  they  were  as  follows: 

RATES  OF  FREIGHT  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Htavy 
CdttMhIb.        Floar,  lb.      Tobtceo,  hbd.    Gooda,too.    Grain,  bwb. 

1.  d.  S.  d,  s.    5.  1.    1.  1.  d.  s.  d, 

ann&ry  6,  1847,         a^7-l6        5  a5.3  59aC0  5ia&5  1.6al.7 

•>hraary  6, 1847,        7-ieal-8        6.6a7.0  74a75  75ad0  l.lla3.1 

"     37,1848,  ZAalS        8.9a9.0  87a90  90a95  2.3a3^ 

fanoary  10,  1848,  Oal-8        1.9a2.0  3^037  90aS5  0J6aO  7 

These  figures  produce  an  erroneous  fluctuation,  which  was  produced  as  well 
vj  the  lessened  export  as  the  increased  supply  oi  shipping.  Tlie  large  freights 
of  last  year  stimulated  inordinate  activity  in  ship  building,  and  the  official 
reports  give  the  following  number  and  tonnage: 

VESSELS  AND  TONNAOB  BOILT  ANNUALLY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  ^ 


Brigs.        8«hrp.       CaMlbotts.     StsaoMn.         ToUL      Total  toot. 


Stooptand 

aiM.  Vrifi*  BMirp.  CMalb< 

no,    .    .      W  94  13d  179  70  48S  Si/il? 

KM,    .    .      13  47  9D4  tt9  163  786  101,597 

MS,    .    .    m  67  399  319  163  1,038  146,018 

IM,    .    .    NO  164  576  965  99S  1,490  188,908 

1N7,    .    .    161  168  666  309  198  1,508  943,739 

This  increase  of  tonnage  was  large,  55,530  tons,  and  mostly  in  sea-going 
iUps;  hence  the  supply  of  freights.  The  construction  of  vessels  produced  a 
demand  in  all  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  increase  of 
56,000  tons  shipping  would  require  an  increased  supply  of  1,900  tons  hemp.  The 
exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June,  1847,  as  compaied  with 
fonner  years,  were  as  follows: 

EXPORTS  UNrPED  STATES. 

1844.  1845.  1846.  1847. 
Products  of  the 

Set, 3,350,501  4,507,124  3,453,898  3,468,032 

Forest, 5,808,712  6,550,421  6,807,248  5,996,073 

ACTiculmre, 79,938,410  75,409,860  78,827,511  129,108,317 

Itenofactures, 8,163,039  10,247,455  10,183,864  9,305,000 

Unennumerated,  ....  1,600,090  1,269,338  1,379,566  1,108,984 

Other  articles, 854,427  1,315,578  1,490,303  1,999,276 

Total, 99,715,179      99,299,776    102,141,893'  150,637,464 

This  large  exportation  was,  of  course,  added  to  the  large  freights  carried  by 
American  vessels  the  means  of  casting  the  balance  of  trade  largely  in  favor  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  imports  and  exports  were  as  follows: 

EXPOBTS.  IMPORTS. 

Domestic  Foreifn 

Goods  Oootli.  Specie.  Totol.           Goodi.         Specie.  Total. 

1«46,     .      .      lOl.Tie.Oii  7.P«5,«»  3,481,417  113,488,576  117,914,065    3,777,732  181.091,797 

Idf7,     .     .      150^74^44  0,166.036  1,845,119  158,648,093  lSS,4i4,349  34,121.280  146,545,638 

faKrtaee,    .      48,856,809     45,160,106       4^10,984  90^343,557     94,853,841 

Dtefeeei,  .      ..........     1.699,147    1,536,206     !...    ..'...'. '. 

The  import  and  export  of  specie  leaves  a  balance  of  S22,276,170  added  *^ 
money  in  the  country.   This  has  been  kept  in  unusual  activity  through  the  < 
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lions  of  the  govcniment,  which  has  receiired  during  the  year  from  all  qaarter? 

$48,667,826,  and  disbursed  in  the  same  Jime,  $48,996,516.  Of  this  disbursement,! 

amount  equal  to  one  half  has  gone  through  the  mint  into  general  circulation.  It  i 

not  probable  that  by  any  means  so  large  an  amount  of  specie  will  be  again  importe 

this  year,  while  the  wants  of  the  government  for  army  expenditures  will  b 

considerable.    Last  year  the  amount  negotiated  was  $22,000,000,  of  whic 

$18,000,000  was  bid  for  in  April,  and  the  aggregate  bids  amounted  to  $58,000,001 

Of  this,  a  large  amount  was  bid  for  on  speculation  bf  persons  who  had  not  tl 

money  to  invest.    This  speculative  spirit  was,  however,  engendered  by  the  ge 

erally  promising  appearance  of  trade  under  the  large  influx  of  specie.   Th 

year,  under  more  adverse  circumstances,  the  government  will  require  son 

320,000,000  before  August,  and  perhaps  a  much  larger  sum,  inasmuch  as  that  t} 

Treasury  notes  at  the  present  price  form  the  chief  medium  of  pajrments  into  il 

Customhouse,  and  diminish  the  resources  of  the  government  to  that  extent.   It 

to  be  hoped,  however,  that  from  the  returning  ease  in  the  London  money  marke 

confidence  may  be  restored  in  the  credit  of  English  merchants  so  far  as  to  ma] 

the  bills  drawn  upon  them  against  produce,  available;  a  circumstance  whii 

would  restore  to  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  cities  the  capital  which,  tmder  tb 

discredit,  has  remained  in  abeyance.    If  the  government  can  negotiate  its  draf 

freely  in  Mexico  for  specie,  it  may  prevent  sending  specie  thither;  but  if  thos 

drafts  are  taken  by  English  agents  and  presented  in  New  York  ibr  payment,  ai 

the  proceeds  sent  to  England,  the  finances  of  the  country  are  not  relieved.   C 

the  other  hand,  if  the  exchanges  are  restored  to  their  usual  soundness,  mi  t) 

Mexican  drafts  invested  in  sterling  bills,  instead  of  gold,  the  effect  will  be 

meet  the  Mexican  expenditure  with  balances  due  from  England  for  produc 

Up  to  this  moment,  however,  there  is  no  return  of  confidence  in  British  credi 

and  at  our  latest  dates  the  distrust  of  all  but  first  class  paper  was  as  great  as  it 

any  time  had  been,  and  the  future  does  not  promise  permanency  to  Uie  flaiterir 

prospects  of  recovering  from  financial  disorder  then.    It  may  yet  result  that 

.suspension  of  the  Bank  and  resort  to  inconvertible  paper  money  be  atfenipti 

before  the  straggle  of  the  railroads  for  capital  .shall  finally  cease. 


MISCELLANIES. 

I. — BERMUDA. 

Most  erroneous  opinions  exist  rn  regard  to  the  Bermudas.  Many  sopp? 
them  to  be  a  small  collection  of  low  and  almost  barren  rocks,  from  which  sunk- 
reefs  ipnsh  themselves  for  miles  in  all  directions,  requiring  the  most  extraoidina 
caution  to  be  used  in  approaching  them ;  that  the  harbors  are  open  roadsteat 
the  soil  meagre  and  thin,  and  that  the  group  was  placed  where  it  is,  for  no  otli 
purpose  hut  to  be  a  terror  to  mariners. 

It  is  tnie,  that  before  the  erection  of  the  light-house,  a  vesseJ  was  occasional 
stranded  on  the  northern  reefjs;  but  such  disasters  must  now  be  of  rare  occuien< 
and,  in  running  for  the  islands,  no  more  than  ordinary  care  is  required  on  t 
part  of  the  navigator.  So  far  from  being  cold  and  barren,  there  are  few  spi 
that  can  be  made  so  proiUictive,  or  so  well  reward  the  labor  of  the  agricttlturi 
There  are  but  few  tropical  productions  unsuited  to  the  soil  and  climate,  and ; 
of  the  grains  and  many  (y(  the  fruits  of  the  north  can  be  cultivated  with  succe 
It  is  not  unusal  to  see  most  of  the  tronical  fruits,  with  tobacco,  coffee,  coCtc 
indiffo,  oats,  Indian  com,  vegetables,  ana  a  variety  of  rare  mediciiml  plants,  i 
fioumhing  in  the  same  enclosure.    The  orange  and  grape  thrive  admirably ;  ai 


lUte   «shr  cherfehed  less,  (fur  i  lis  nt 
1  of  tbe  uiUQU/, )  aod  proper  at[£ati< 

e  one  luagnificeDl  Iruii  gaiden. 

K  dinule  ii  diaDgeable,  bal  subjeci  to  no  ^eal  extremes  of  heal  and  told, 

,   EccmlMT,  Janaaiy,  Pebrusi7,  and  a  part  at  March,  the  triads  prevail  I'roiu 

^  wot  aDd  noilli,  and  olien  Mow  with  great  force,  accompatiied  nitb  violent 

nns  of  tain.    Tbere  are  maDy  days  in  tho^  muntlis  when  the  sir  is  cold,darop, 

■j  lUaigiteable,  bur  at  no  I'eafioii  is  there  any  appearance  of  Irost.    In  March 

Ui>  air  becomes  mild,  vilh  frequent  Hhowrcra  and  brcezen  from  Ihe  loulb.    Id 

JuBt  ii  is  aultry  and  oppressive ;  but  the  mercury  rarely  rises  much  above  S6  de- 

pack     Long  drooghis  al  this  season  ore  cummon,  «'iih  an  occasional  deluge  of 

nfti.     In  Sepieober  ihe  weather  a^ain  becomen  mild  and  agreeabte. 

SnalccB  and  venomous  reptiles,  ihal  usually  swarm  ia  tropical  countries,  are 
■nhawini  here.  Occasionauy  a  centipede  or  a  harmless  lizard  is  seen,  but  coclc- 
nwcfaes,  ants,  and  niosqujioes  are  su/Dciently  nuTUcrous.  There  are  but  few 
iHiiia;  beaide  the  gull,  only  Bve  that  are  common — the  red  bird,  groiutd  dove, 
Uatcic  bitd,  bloc  blid,  and  a  nparrow,  named,  from  lis  peculiar  note, '-  Chick  o'  the 
Village,"  Occasionally  a  crow  is  seen  on  some  remote  island,  and,  alter  a  hard 
witid,  the  cave  and  chimney  swallow  appear  for  a  day  or  two.  During  the  au- 
KURn  Morms,  large  number  of  plover  slop  here  to  rest  themselves;  but  they  are 
knsied  with  such  tenacity,  that  they  soon  leave  for  rrgion*  where  powder  and 
lead  arc  less  plenty.  A  gieat  variety  and  abundance  of  ilc^licious  Seh  arc  every 
day  ribibiled  in  the  markets,  and  the  tnrtle  is  common. 

The  twd.  while  stone  peculiar  to  the  country,  which  may  be  qnarried  from 
aim'."''-  aiiv  place,  is  universally  nsed  for  building.  This  stone,  resembling  baiU 
inurtar.  s^eius  lo  be  easily  cat  with  a  commim  saw.  A  varien  of  limestone 
rock.  v<ry  cli»e  and  compact,  and  sometimes  variegated,  is  also  ioond,  which  is 
fap^Nf  ol  a  high  polish.  In  the  numerous  caveros  along  the  seaboard  are  Ibond 
cdond  Etalagmilic  and  tnalagtitic  concretions,  which  are  worked  into  various 
ornaiBeiiial  articles  called  bard-waur. 

Tttrre  are  numeroti.i  springs  on  the  islands,  but  rain-water  is  generallv  uswL 
JUbcm  ereiT  dwelling  has  iu  stone  walk.  Often,  in  the  coimtry,  the  side  of  a 
UU  a  pareil  with  stone  slabs,  plastered  and  whitewashed ;  and  from  the  sKdes, 
tewiBtning  banks  of  snow,  ihe  water  nins  into  tanks  ai  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

"niere  ar«  nearly  4tM)  island'!  io  the  group,  containing  about  13,000  smarc 
KTcs.  Few  of  them,  however,  are  important  in  size,  ihe  larger  number  being 
men  rucks,  covened  with  a  Ibinsc^t,  producing  only  etunted  cedars.  The  ulanu 
cT  St  Geoi^re,  about  4  miles  in  leri^.  lies  at  the  o->rtheast  end  of  ihe  range. 
Pjrt  Calharioe,  at  the  uortheast  point  of  this  island,  is  in  lat.  3-2  ilcg,  24  mia.  47 
wv.,  loog.  6i  des.  37  niin.  49  sec.  On  the  south  side  of  St.  Georee  is  the  town 
aod  harhir  of  that  name.  This  harbor  i«  of  eofy  access,  complelelv  land-loclced, 
atid  venels  of  15  feet  draugh  can  enter  in  safety,  Its  proiimiiy  to  the  sea,  and 
knag  at  Llie  same  time  deep,  capacktua,  and  secure,  renders  il'the  usnal  place 
<A  roort  for  disabled  vessels.  Fiir  some  time  a  miner  has  been  engaged  in  re- 
moving several  recft  at  the  entrance  by  fubmarine  blaaiing,  where  the  passage 
WIS  out  su  de^  and  direct  as  desired ;  and  an  additional  appropriation  having 
Uietr  been  mads  for  ihi^  work,  the  desired  improvements  will  probably,  before 
another  winter,  be  fully  completed.  There  are  substantial  stone  wharves  in  lhi» 
knro,  commodious  warehouses,  and  upon  five  wharves  are  kept  every  conve- 
*    IX  reqoited  for  lieaving  out  and  repairing  ships.    St.  Qcorge  is  a  garrison 


■d  the  island  i; 

iMilt.  South  of  Sl  George  is  St.  David's  Island,  being  3  miles  in  length,  il_ 
tastem  point  forming  the  prominency  called  SL  David's  Head.  Somerset,  about 
3,  and  Irrlaitd  Island,  about  ii  miles  in  length,  lie  at  the  west  and  northwest  of  the 
mam  laud.  Iiclaud  fortns  the  extreme  northern  point  of  tlie  western  const,  and 
it  the  naval  depot  fur  the  station.  An  extensive  breakwater  ban  been  cotutnicted 
there ;  and  fur  a  considerable  period  the  labor  of  a  large  convict  eslablishmeni 
hu  lieen  employed,  in  strengihenitig  that  imponani  station.  Bermuda,  or  the 
Duin  land,  extends  from  east  to  west  about  ^  miles,  nowhere  exceeding  throe 
~  n  in  widih,  and  in  general  not  more  tl^  one.    Hamilton,  the  seal  of  gttvem- 

d  princioal  port  of  entry,  is  siiualed  at  the  center  of  Bermuda,  on  an  in- 
^  Which  afixlib  a  safe  and  convenient  harbor.    This  harbor  is  not  suaccewble, 

soa  vessel*  go  IniherewilhtbeBomedraugblofwaieraa  intoSl.  Gearge'B. 

n  and  Sl  George  have  each  a  population  of  about  1  "*" 
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The  appearance  of  the  countrv  is  a  coDtinued  snccession  of  steep  elevations 
from  50  to  200  feet  in  height,  with  small  valleys  at  their  bases,  where  the  soil  is 
deep  and  fertile.  The  hills  are  fertile  and  covered  with  low  cedars.  In  the  val- 
leys they  grow  large,  and  some  cf  the  bottoms  are  almost  darkened  bv  those 
trees.  The  cedar  is  a  favorite  wood  for  ship  building.  It  is  fine  grained,  very 
heavy,  and  almost  indestructible.  For  duraoilitv  and  sailing  qualities,  there  are 
no  vessels  that  excel  those  built  in  Bermuda.  The  roads  are  excellent;  and  the 
houses  are  so  thickly  scattered  over  the  country,  as  to  give  the  whole  isUnd  the 
appearance  of  a  continuous  village — being  built  of  stone,  generally  kept  peifectlj 
white,  and  so  surrounded  with  shrubbery  and  flowers,  that  they  have  a  neat  and 
very  inviting  appearance.  The  scenery  is  beautiful ;  and  the  land  is  so  nairov 
that  a  succession  of  delightful  sea- views  is  presented  to  the  traveller. 

There  are  about  1,800  soldiers  stationed  on  the  islands.  At  Ireland  there  are 
three  convict  hulks,  and  one  at  St.  George's.  The  convicts  number  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred,  and  are  employed  on  the  fortifications. 

Bermuda  is  dividcxi  into  nine  parishes;  and  in  1843  the  population  was  a  little 
less  than  10.000— about  445  to  the  square  mile.  There  are  21  chnn:hes  and 
chapels — nearly  one  for  every  mile;  1  semi- weekly  and  2  weekly  newspapers; 
about  20  public  or  free  schools,  and  as  many  private  ones.  In  1841  there  were997 
births,  57  marriages,  and  161  deaths.  The  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  ii 
estimated  at  1  4-5  per  cent  annually.  The  imports  in  1846  amounted  to 
S672,072  70;  number  of  vessels  that  entered  in  1846  was  194;  and  the  number 
belonging  to  the  colony  in  that  year  was  53 — 3,551  tons,  314  men.  Most  of  the 
provisions  issued  to  the  troops  are  from  England.  The  inhabitants  obtain  theirs 
from  the  United  States.  About  80  oxen  and  as  many  sheep  are  a  sumply  for  the 
troops  and  convicts  for  six  weeks.  These  animals  generally  come  u6m  Nev 
York,  and  are  kept  in  stalls  till  slaughtered. 

Staple  prodwHoTis  m  1846. 

Arrow  root $19,755  94 

Cedar  boats 52320 

Cedar  timber 1,005  00 

Onions,  397,646  pounds 7,850  68 

Palmetto  plait 157  44 

Potatoes,  10.536  bushels 8,856  96 

Whale  oil,  869  gallons 623  48 

ir38,782  30 

Bermuda  is  completely  enclosed  by  reels  from  the  southwest  round  to  the  north 
and  northeast.  At  the  northeast,  the  reels  are  about  five  miles  from  the  land ;  ai 
the  north,  about  ten;  at  the  northwest  and  west,  about  seven;  and  at  the  south- 
west, about  six  miles.  North  rock,  in  latitude  32  dcg.  30  min.  12  sec.  longimde 
64  de?.  46  min.  42  sec,  is  situated  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef,  and  is  about  20 
feet  above  high-water. 


il.        CONDITIONS   OP   SUCCESS  IN  BUSINESS. 


Mercantile  succe»,  we  all  know,  depends  very  much  upon  a  sagacious  calcu- 
lation of  the  probabilities  of  the  future.  The  young  menftant  looks  to  the 
future  for  that  competence  which  is  the  object  of  his  labors;  and  his  hope  is 
realized  in  proportion  as  he  is  skilful  in  anticipating  the  phases  and  wants  orthat 
future.  The  sagacious  merchant  infers,  from  certain  appearances  of  the  present, 
that  such  and  such  will  be  the  condition  and  wants  of  tne  coming  season,  and  he 
prepares  himself  to  meet  that  condition  and  those  wants,  and  prosperitv  is  the 
rexwd  of  his  foresight  -and  care.  He  judges  from  information  which  "he  has 
carefully  collected,  and  from  appearances  which  he  has  watchfully  noted,  ihat  a 
certain  crop  will  be  short,  or  a  particular  description  of  goods  scarce ;  he  esti- 
mates the  demand  and  the  prices  which  a  short  supplv  will  occasion ;  he  takes 
care,  in  good  season,  to  obtam  the  control  of  as  much  of  the  article  to  be  supplied 
as  he  can  dispose  of,  and,  this  done,  he  can  cooly  count  his  gains,  weeks  or  months 
before  they  are  realized,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  were  alivady  in  his 
bandfi. 
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Toe  two  principal  conditions  of  success  in  mercantile  calculations  appear  to 
,  a  sound  and  well  informed  judgement,  and  a  regulated  and  reasonable  desire 
gain.  The  inordinate,  grasping  anxiety  of  wealtn.  which  characterizes  many 
n,  is,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  a  passion  fatal  to  their  success.  It  blinds 
!  judgement,  and  misleads  it  into  visionary  schemes  and  ruinous  speculations, 
d  an  ample  experience  shows  that  men  oi  the  coolest,  most  deliberate  habits, 
len  they  have  once  yielded  to  the  passion  for  wealth,  are  no  longer  capable  of 
L«oning  wisely.  Of  the  other  qualifications — namely,  correct  imormation,  as 
»ndiu'on  of  mercantile  success — it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  speak.  "  Knowl- 
ce  is  jpower,"  says  the  great  master  of  English  philosophy.  iXor  less  in  mer- 
itile  life  than  elsewhere  is  this  maxim  true.  The  language  of  every  merchant 
juld  be,  "  Give  ns  light ; "  increase  and  multiply  the  means  of  information, 
hat  i.^  capital,  energy,  enterpri.se,  sagacity,  without  accurate  knowledge,  ex- 
Lsiive  iaformationl  An  ignorant  merchant  may  happen  to  succeed,  even  in 
%  day,  but  every  t>ne  must  see  that  it  is  a  most  improbable  peradventure. 
rhere  i^  no  one  subject  in  which  the  whole  mercantile  community  have  deeper 
erest  than  that  of  the  vast  modem  increase  of  the  £Eu:iIities  for  diffusing  and 
(aining  full  and  correct  information  on  every  thing  pertaining  to  trade,  so  that 

may  enjoy  Its  advantages ;  and  no  man  need  hope  to  compete  successfully 
ith  his  neighbor, ^who  shuts  himself  out  from  a  participation  in  these  facilities. 
!« time  has  come  when  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  ox  the  few  to  monopolize  : 
d  every  day  tends  more  and  more  to  equalize  tne  condition  and  advantages  oi 
i^ess  men,  and  to  throw  wide  open  to  all  the  door  to  wealth,  respectability, 
fluence  and  honor.  Nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  the  frequent  failures  in 
ercantile  life  which  have  distinguished  the  past.  The  young  merchant  who 
immenccs  on  the  broad  and  sound  moral  basis  of  integrity  and  nice  mercantile 
jW>T,  and  who  conducts  his  business  with  intelligence  ana  judgment,  and  with- 
11  undue  eagerness  and  haste  to  be  rich,  will  genenlly  meet  with  success,  as 
e  will  certainly  deserve  it.    It  is  true  this  is  a  day  of  ardent  competition ;  but 

is  not  less  true,  that  it  is  a  day  when  manly,  honorable  enterprise  buckless  on 
*  vmoT  under  auspices  the  most  cheering  and  hopes  the  most  encouraging , 
V.  7.  Mercantile  Times, 


HI.  — MERCANTILE  LIBnARV  ASSOCIATIONS, 

We  have,  on  frequent  occa.sions,  referred  to  these  important  unions  of  those 
:?ai^  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Their  influence  upon  the  community  has 
-Ttidy  been  marked;  and  when  they  become  universal,  wc  shall  expect  a  liberal 
ad  enlightened  body  of  American  merchants.  Why  should  mercantile  educa- 
j&  have  ever  been  neglected?  Can  learning  be  misplaced  here,  or  is  not  its 
b.*nce  a  burning  reproach  7 

Within  a  short  time,  we  have  received,  with  gratification,  reports  of  the  Boston 
rui  Charleston  Associations,  which  show  increasing  prosperity.  To  us,  who  are 
■  sijlicitous  for  commercial  education  to  be  introduced  into  our  colleges  and  uni- 
?!^:tie<>.  these  indications  cannot  but  be  hailed  with  pleasure.  We  make  the 
liowing  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Charleston  Society : 

Officers — A.  O.  Andrews,  PrcsuUnL    P.  J.  Barsot,  Vi<c  President. 

We  ire  gimiified  to  be  eoabted  te  toDonnco  an  increate  of  one  huodred  and  thirty  memberr* 
:U  no  incooHdarabte  namber  of  our  cominereial  namaa  remain  uncuDoectorl  with  u«.  Shall 
I  cotttioua  ao  1  fa  there  an  intelligont  merchant  in  Uharlealon,  who  feci*  an  intorett  in  the  pro- 
i'jofi  of  her  comnercial  impurtnnco,  who  rocoijaiaoB  the  valuo,  nay  the  abiuluio  nereMit?,  of 
vJ in f  forth  her  younp  mun.  thoro.ighly  furni^h-nl,  to  take  their  piijtii,  and  lucceFiifully  to  bear 
^r  p«ri<  JO  iho  honorable  ftrugj^le  which  our  eiiv  '\t  wasinjr,  who  will  rofuie  or  neglect  to  five 
cjr  A»iori«tioo  hi«  name,  hi«  countenance,  and  a  amall  annual  pccaniary  coulribulion  T  >Ve 
EBot  believe  Ml  ;  and  ahoulil  not  cuatc  our  «xertioni  until  every  buaineaa  man,  who  avowi  any 
BpaihjF  with  the  commercial  fortunes  of  Charleaton,  ia  rejiatori'd  upon  our  roll. 

The  Board  recommend  a  Chair  of  Commerce  to  be  connected  with  the  Asbo 
a:iun,  a  proposition  which,  in  a  somewhat  difiTerent  form,  we  have  long  adfO> 
1*^,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  preceding  numbers  of  this  Review. 

VOL.   V.  — 14. 
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The  State  of  LouisiaDa  will  have  the  credit  of  taking  the  lead  in  thi<  mTrc- 
ment  and  of  originating  the  idea ;  for  it  is  now  understood  we  are  to  have  a  lhau 
OP  COMMERCE  in  the  new  University  at  New  Orleans.  There  is  not  anoOief- 
strictly,  that  we  know  ot*  in  the  world,  though  the  European  mail  of  to-day  ift 
forms  us  that  the  Government  of  the  States  forming  the  ZoU  Verein,  uaeU 
establishing  a  commercial  cniversity  at  which  youug  men  destined  to  becox? 
merchants,  manufacturers  or  commercial  lawyers  may  receive  their  comple'.<^ 
education. 

The  following  extract  upon  commercial  character  \3i  worthy  to  be  treasurpd; 

The  piofeMuon  of  tho  merchaDt  calli  for  the  exereJM  of  no  limiled  f«ctt!tiea«-Hio  dmb  lOitiiir 
menu— uo  ■tinukl  tod  cireamicribeil  mind ;  d«j,  hii  iraMKCtiona  not  anfroqaently  detntBd  i 
jadgment,  sound,  ducriminsting,  romprelteniive,  weH-boUiiced,  and  Mvorelr  di»«ip>iaed— a  lapc- 
iiy  koon  and  qoiek^  and  a  conajiaaa  uf  ksowladfe  embraciag  tha  «mata»  MbiiB>  rnoaitti.  ff- 
ducts  aad  inatitutiOBs  of  eiviliialiun  it««'lf.  ^or  Ui>o«  his  conntrjr  fail  to  rccofaitc,  la  ^ 
mcoonpliahrd  aierehBut,  the  possession  of  qualifications  pecuhartr  fillkif  him  for  be?  hi|kHi 
service.  We  «ee  bis  eouosel  ea^rly  poogbt  in  the  cabinet  ot'^the  statesman,  and  kis  na* 
bonorabtj  enrolled  aoioaf  the  minuiers  of  (Government.  Our  own  Republic  is  tali  of  koeenbV 
eiamplea.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  tJiat  groat  mother  empire  of  modern  com mercc---ti real  nniib 
— what  is  the  position  of  iJie  man  of  cummerce  and  his  Influ^Dce  there  1  llut  a  »iien  liar 
aioce  and  we  beheld  one  of  her  merchants  besring  the  high  embaasj  of  his  hovereign  le  m 
abores,  charged  with  the  nrgdeiatioii  of  a  qaestitm  ot  vnsi  maf  nitude,  great  delicacv  and  itr- 
pleiing  intricaey.  SuRcesafuIky  executing  his  mission,  be  has  rvturned,  and  commerce  elaiar 
for  her  diklinguisbed  eon  the  enviable  reward  of  having  sati*farionly  anil  peaceably  adjaMs^ 
what  had,  fur  more  than  a.  quarter  uf  a  century,  baiHed  the  skill  and  defind  thn  wtsduai«f 
astute  diploniHtists,  and  well  nigh  puodered  the  peaceful  rehitions  of  two  great  terrilorin. 
While  iu  the  astounding  overthrow  of  a  system  heretofore  regarded  as  raterworeD  with  tkevn* 
texture  of  British  poiicr,  commerce  ie  even  now  exultiof  in  her  rieh  trophiee,  and  wieaikii» 
the  name  of  Richard  Cobden  with  a  garland  ftacrant  from  the  awwteiied  labors  and  idM 
comforts  of  toiling  millions.  One  of  tho  districts  of  England,  sharing  most  larf  ely  in  her  ara- 
teeratio  icfluences,  is  at  this  momint  represented  In  Vm  imperial  Parliament  by  an  Amrriraa 
merchant.  And  has  Charleeton  no  sympathy  in  ihe*e  onward  movements?  At  a  itav  Kte 
this,  when  she  is  putting  forth  all  her  energies  wn  to  be  outstripped  in  the  ra^e  of  hooorahli 
competition  with  her  >isier  cities—when  the  is  endeavoring  to  multiply  and  deTSlope  sH  ^ 
indtHtrial  and  cominereihr  resources— and  to  render  herself  a  eoncentrstiof  point,  to»ardi  wkirli 
trade  and  enterprum  shall  be  anrucied — rhall  sua  be  indifferent  to  the  tone— Che  chararirr^ 
sod  the  iraininit  of  the  young  men  who  must  hermiAer  take  Ihoir  poala  as  her  cnmnercn: 
ropreientatives  7    The  dictates  of  enlighlcaed  ioterusi  and  lofty  palriuii»in  alike  forbid  it: 

BOSTON   MKKCANTILE   ASSOCIATION. 

Warren  Sawyer,  President;  Thomas  H.  Lord.  Vice  PnsitUnf:  John  Stet.^<n. 
Co7 resiHniding  Secretary;  John  H.  Allen,  Rcayrdcr;  Ja.m£»  Otis,  Trc*isvrir. 

The  following  donations  have  been  made  to  tlic  society,  which  evince  the  hpirii 
of  Boston.  One  Thoutajhd  Dollars  e&ch  £or  the  following:  Hon.  AbboU  Law- 
rence, Amos  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Wm.  Siingis,  Esq.,  John  Bryant,  Esq.,  John  Plusb- 
ing,  Esq.,  Wm.  Appleton,  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton,  Samuel  Appleton;  John 
Welles  $f500.  V.  C.  Lowell  S200;  for  each  of  the  following  SlOO:  John  A.  U'W- 
ell,  J.  A.  Edmunds,  D.  C.  Bacon,  Horace  Gray. 

merchant's   magazine  — COMMEat'IAL  REVIEW. 

The  following  paragraph  fron\  the  Report  of  the  "Charleston  Associarion 
refers  in  flattering  terms  to  Pkeem*  n  Hint,  E«q.,  of  the  "  Merchant's  lihisazinr.  ' 
an  1  oursclf  So  far  as  we  are  coneenicd,  we  thank  the  Association  with  all  oar 
heart  for  its  kindness.  We  have  been  connected  i*ith  many  of  \\s  members  in 
the  happiest,  hours  of  life— at  school,  at  college,  and  iii  the  social  circle. 
We  look  back  to  those  times  with  lingering  regret,  and  the  associations  of  home 
which  come  crowding  upon  us  are  many  and  powerful.  God  bless  our  old  city 
and  our  old  friends.    They  are  still  f.»remost  in  our  heart  and  affections! 

*'In  exercise  of  the  power  given  them*  bv  the  ConstiluUon,  the  Board  have 
unanimously  elected,  as  honorary  members,  Vrkeman  Hint,  Esq  and  J  D  B 
DeBow,  Esq.  These  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  wide  and  honorable  distinctkm" 
The  former  in  originating  the  -  MrchanVg  Magazine."  the  first  succeK<*ful  at- 
tempt of  Its  kind  m  the  United  States,  sustained  and  conducted  as  it  has  been  K 
marked  ability,  and  the  latter,  a  native  of  our  own  city,  in  the  landiUe  spiri 
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impleJ  the  establishment  of  the  "  Ctnnm^cial  P^vUw  of  ike  S'futh  and 
id  the  masterly  pen  which  he  has  wielde^l  in  elucidation  at'  the  com- 
uerests  ot' the  South,  have  richly  earned  our  most  grateful  acknowled^- 
h1  we  iru.st  that  this  testimonial  from  our  infant  institution,  the  only 
ji  pive  them,  may  not  prove  unwelcome. " 


THE  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS. 

•tusid/t'i  Mitgistrate  a-nd  Parish  Officers  Guidc^  1818. — We  arc  inJebttrJ 
Norman  for  a  copy  of  this  very  appropoi  work,  by  Judge  Olcou  and 
bni.  It  contains  copious  fonns  and  inHtructions  for  Justices  of  the 
dminisirators,  Executors,  Clerks,  Sherifl''9,  Constables,  Coroners  and 
men  generally.  There  is  much  useful  information  contained  in  it. 
e  subjects  treated  upon  are  not  elaborated  enough  for  the  practical  At- 
.'lieving,  as  we  do,  that  a  little  law  is  a  dangerous  thing;  yet  the  tonus 
linate  oncers  of  justice,  &c.,  supply  a  vacuum  long  felt  by  all  interested 
ail  pnrfchsiun ;  and  considering  tiie  very  distracted  state  of  our  statutes 
)w  exist,  the  volume  will  be  found  of  great  utility.  The  work  was 
bv  the  authors,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  oiir  neighbor,  B.  M.  Norman. 
AVe  trust  it  w^ill  be  extensively  circulated  throughout  the  State,  and 
nunerate  the  enterpribing  gentlemen  connected  with  it.  We  are  always 
to  see  a  Louisiana  Book. 

?r  R.  S.  M'^CulUitCs  Report  to  Om^reastm  Sugar. — We  have  recei veil 
1  part  of  this  able  wurk  through  -the  kindness  of  our  Iriend,  Senatnr 
It  is  a  volume  of  300  pages  of  valuable  matter.    We  design  a  review 
Q  early  day,  and  shall  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  its  fact*. 

rr  of  flK  explarat-frry  visit  to  the  Consular  Cities  of  China  and  the  Islarnh 
^  Kj^m  and  Chvsan,  bu  the  Rev.  Geo.  Smith.  5rew  York:  Harper  (k 
:h.'*.  Publishers.  H'Z  Clilf  street. 

•  mm  h  pkMst'd  by  the  accurate  infonnation  as  to  the  social  condition  ot 

*  i»i  the  Cel«*^iial  Kmpire.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  to 
[he  results  of  a  civilization  that  may  be,  for  aught  tliat  can  i>e  safely 
><l,  as  old  a*»  the  age  of  the  Hood  itsell.  In  glancing  over  the  contents  of 
econd  part  of  the  work — unfortunately  the  first  imrt  has  not  come  to 
nong  ilie  illustrations,  a  crowd  oii  Chinese  Gamblers  are  moving  their 
'  piles  in  a  manner  worthy  of  more  Western  climes.  On  the  cover  i.-* 
famous  "Junk."  V^  any  liave  not,  we  urge  them  li>  buy  thu*  book,  and 
.eihint^  alK»ut  the  land  of  "tea-drinking  and  opium-.smoking. 

vis    C'd'tnin-  Masti zin^,  J^wwhry  1R4.S:  London. — We  have  on  many 

r*»ferrcd  tt>  ibis  most  invaluable  publicati(»n,  conducted  by  our  frionll 
im«»nds,  ]L>K\.  It  has  been  published  rogularlv  everj-  mimth  for  the  last 
'fj  vcar«i,  and  is  already  a  library  of  colonial  inform"a*ion.  invaluable  t » 
ictfr  after  truth.  The  able  papers  which  appear  upon  colonial  sug;n. 
ni,  ftr..  ifive  it  value,  with  us.    So  extraordinary  is  the  empire  of  En-.,'- 

liie  study  of  her  colonies  and  provinces  carries  us  into  ever)*  quarter 
he.  and  we  must  become  familiar  with  ever}'  part, 
mid  be  pleased!  t<»  exhibit  the  Colonial  Magazine  to  any  persons  wh  » 
up«»M  us  wiih  a  view  of  securinar  so  important  a  work,  and  wc  are  a.-*- 
:  the  exp^ndiiuie  will  Ik*  amply  repaid. 

ii»winL:  are  some  t)t  the  le.'ulini?  articles  of  the  bark  volumes:  C'.i!»a. 
uineJi.  New  Hruiiswiek,  Au'^tralia,  Sandwich  Wands,  Antiqua.  V^m 

Land.  Benical,  SinQrapore.  Malacca.  Cana^la,  Jamaica.  Ceylon,  Hin- 
idia.  BarbadiH^s.  Cap*'  of  Good  Hopp.  New  Souih  Wale.*»,  Algeria, 
lalia.  Java.  Porto  Kico,  Trinidad.  Madras,  Demarara,  Canadian 
avana,  Manilla,  Railroads  in  India,  etc.,  etc. 

Mrrhant's  Miuczine,  January  1848. —The  January  number  of  OM 
k  cotemp<»rarv  is  now  on  our  table.  It  contains,  as  \\sw«lV»^  \lXf|& 
f  valuablf  stati'ftJcal  matter,  diversilied  with  arlicW  o(  \\iXexe*\.    ^ 
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very  interesiing  speculation  on  the  Seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States,  is 
at  tne  head  of  the  list.    It  shows  commendable  research  on  a  subject  of  much 
jiractical  importance,  for  the  capital  is  generally  the  political,  sociajf.  and  liieran' 
center  of  a  country.    A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Godek  Gardwell.  in  a  con- 
municatiun  lo  the  editor,  published  under  the  title  of  "Labor  and  other  capital, 
the  rights  of  each  secured,  and  the  wrongs  df  both  eradicated,"  propc^es  to  pnly 
lish  a  book  under  the  same  ihlc,  by  which  he  will  "  show  the  true  ana  only  meaw 
by  which  producers  have  been  and  are  deprived  of  their  just  and  natural  reward, 
and  point  out  a  practicable  remedy  for  the  removal  of  the  evils. "    This  is  prr>in* 
ising  much,  bat  knowing  that  our  contemporary,    in  other  respects  a  moi'i 
practical  and  itirful  man,  beloncs  lo  the  new  sect  or  bencvolaU^,  we  fear  that  his 
sympathies  may  have  induced  tiim  to  publish  the  communication  of  hut  corro- 
ponaent,  and  therefore  doubt  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  although  endoriKed  br 
the  ^itor  of  the  Merchants  Magazine.    There  is  a  fine  mercantile  portrait  ii: 
this  number. 

T%e  Western  Boaiman,  a  monthly  pcrutdical  devoted  to  SUamioat  yarig^Jtun,  iy 

D.  Embrce. 

We  have  glanced  hastily  over  this  work,  but  that  glance  was  sufficient  u) 
satisfy  us  of  the  great  practical  importance  of  it.  Tne  leading  article,  npon 
"The  Rules  to  Govern  Pilots  on  the  Western  Waters,"  evic&nces  a  ready 
pen.  a  clear  head  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  sulject, 
which  should  command  for  it  an  attentive  perusal  and  extended  circulation.  It*  by 
the  adoption  of  these  niles,  a  single  life  is  preserved,  ^ve  may  well  consider  that  a 
great  object  will  have  been  achieved.  With  how  much  greater  force  then  must 
we  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  such  regulations  as  are  here  suggested, 
when  we  rcAect  on  the  immense  number  of  lives  that  are  yearly  lost  by  steam- 
boat collisions,  without  at  all  regarding  in  the  estimate  the  immense  destruction 
of  property.  The  law  is  impotent  to  restore  life.  What  we  require  is  a  pieven- 
talnre ;  and  we  believe  that  by  the  adoption  of  these  rules  and  their  faithful 
observance  the  evil  may  be  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely  arrested. 

We  concur  in  the  recommendations  for  "  The  Organization  of  Sodeies,"  u 
enforced  in  an  article  tmder  this  head,  and  heanily  commend  the  work  to  all 
interested  in  Western  steamboat  navigation. 

Bankers'  Magazine.  3.  Smith  Homans.  Baltimore,  January,  1848.  — Our 
Iriend  has,  in  a  short  period,  produced  the  best  work  relating  to  Finance  and 
Banking  in  the  Union.  It  should  be  sustained  by  every  merchant  or  practical 
citizen.  We  know  of  nothing  like  it  anywhere.  His  present  number  contains  a 
list  of  everv  bank  in  the  Union,  with  lull  particulars  of  their  organization,  cap- 
ital, etc.  Wc  were  pleased  to  discover  in  our  travels  at  the  North  la5t  summer, 
hiiw  high  this  publication  stood;  and  regret  that  it  is  not  more  patronised  amon£ 
us  here.  The  editor  deserves  all  snccess.  The  National  Intelligencer  of  April 
U.  1847,  say:*;  "No  president,  ca,shier  or  teller  of  a  bank sliould be  without  it.' 
W«  welcome  the  publication  to  oar  table.  IWlc  of  rvntcnts : — *' National  Fi- 
nances; "  ^- Legal  Mis<.-ellany;"  "  Bank  Statistics;"  '"Gold  Mines  of  Russia;** 
».  Bankruptcy  of  John  Bull  j "  •'  Bank  of  England  j "  "  Money  Market; "  etc. 

CharkMon  Medical  Journal,  Vol.  Ill,  So.  1.  Burgess,  JaMks  &  Paxton. — Thi» 
valuable  journal  has  been  long  enough  before  the  public  to  acquire  the  highest 
fame.  Tne  editors,  Drs.  Gaillard  and  De  Saussure,  occupy  prominent  positiont 
in  the  profession.  Among  the  contributions  in  the  number* before  us  is  one  from 
uur  able  friend  and  neighbor  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile,  on  the  YdUnc  Ptvtr  in  tkat  city. 
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No  farmer  can  tnily  lav  claim  to  tiiat  honorable  name,  who  does  not  join  knowl- 
edge of  principles  to  "the  brute  labor  of  the  hands.  Within  fifty  years  chemisiiTy 
and  geology  have  risen  to  be  the  handmaids  of  agriculture,  while  within  the 
.•^amc,  nay  even  less,  .statistical  and  economic  science  have  raised  the  torch  lo 
guide  the  free  sails  of  commerce.  As  the  dwcoveries  of  the  laboratory  and  the 
cla<4et  are  reduced  to  successful  practice,  it  becomes  proper  to  disseminate  among 

practical  men  thier  results.  This  is  done  with  signal  ability  by  the  present  work ; 

whof*e  veteran  editor  has  devoted  h\msc\f  lo  the  service  of  agriculture. 
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PART   m. 

Booond  epoeh  of  the  history  of  a  people  is  the  snbetitatioii  of 
io  to  the  theological  principle ;  then  that  which  is  considered 
»  stUl  oontinnes  to  exist;  bat  there  also  exists  already  some* 
at  is  human ;  and  the  hero  is,  as  in  the  Ghreek  Mytiioloffy,  so 
,  the  intermedial  between  heaven  and  earth.  Finally,  in  the 
6.  the  man  goes  forth  from  the  hero  as  the  hero  went  forth 
God ;  and  civil  society  arrives  at  an  independent  form.  This 
)  man  is  completely  developed  and  begins  to  fall  into  decay : 
le  ends;  a  new  people  with  the  same  nature  recommences,  ana 
)iigh  the  same  career.  The  perpetual  and  necessary  returns 
three  degrees  are  what  Vico  has  consecrated  under  the  re* 
B  denomination  of  the  recurrences  of  history.  (Ricorsi.) 
B  nature  is  common  to  all  nations;  and  the  same  nature,  being 

0  the  same  laws,  causes  the  same  phenomena  to  occur  in  the 
l6r. "  Both  these  systems  are  hostile  to  a  law  of  progress  in 
an  race.     With  Bossuet,  the  Church,  or  Christianity,  as  ex- 

and  settled  bj  a  Council  of  Bishops,  is  the  consummation  of 
P]  hence  the  assumption  of  the  Church's  infallibility.  As  if 
me  to  contradict  this  arrogant  theory,  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
lt Bossuet  was  composing  this  system,  the  religious  reformers 
imposing  and  scattering  abroad  the  elements  he  had  collected 

into  a  systematic  plan,  to  exist  through  all  future  ages  as  a 

1  monument  of  the  grandeur,  the  supremacy,  and  the  infalli- 
the  order  he  represented,  and  which  has  absorbed  and  smoth- 
iiin  its  bosom  all  the  other  elements  of  civil  society.  This 
lation''  was  nothing  more  than  a  '-declaration  of  rights"  on 
of  humanity — it  was  one  of  those  visible  and  apparently  sud- 
les  which  humanity  now  and  then  makes  in  a  forward  direct- 
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ion ;  a  stride  which  cannot  be  taken  by  a  power  so  hn^^  ^7?; 


shaking  a  little  the  earth  and  agitating  the  sluggish  ^*^^^,^j]y^  /: 
Hlumbering  upon  its  surface,  and  which  in  fact  require  an   ^^^.  K 
up  occasionally  to  prevent  stagnatiDn.    It  was  one  of  those  ^^^^-^^^  ' '. 
like  sounds  which  ever  and  aijon  proceed  from  the  mysterioitf     ^i 


behind  the  throne,  which  is  greater  than  the  throne,"  and 
while  all  men  hear,  are  in  doubt  whence  it  comes,  whether  fr^^ooL     ' 
heaven  or  fromtophet;  but  indeed  it  is  a  voice  by  no  means  c«fV,J^  ■;,: 
although  often  counterfeited;  and  when  it  does  speak  it  utte^  J 
Delphic  Oracles  of  double  meaning,  or  issues  commands  wbicJ'  . 
power  whence  they  proceed,  is  impotent  to  enforce.     On  this  occ^^^ 
it  was  the  true  voice  of  humanity,  which  is  beyond  the  Church.  &tp^^ 
the  Church,  superior  to  the  Church  and  to  all  other  human  insti^' 
tions.     So  long  as  the  Church  subserved  the  interests  of  humanityi  i^ 
was  tolerated,  encouraged,  employed — it  was  crowned  "lord  of  allf 
but  when,  in  the  pride  of  power  not  its  own,  but  which  it  impioiiflj 
mistook  for  its  own,  it  undertook  to  chain  humanity  to  its  car,  it  irts 
itself  emasculated,  dethroned,  and  assigned  a  subordinate  place  in  tke 
councils  of  humanity.     Humanity  is  doubtless  dependent  upon  ined* 
tutions;  it  progresses  by  means  of  institutions;  they  are  the  agentiit 
employs  to  effect  its  progress ;  but  institutions  are  temporary,  while 
humanity  is  more  enduring  and  outgrows  institutions  as  a  child  cmt- 
grows  its  baby-clothes ;  for  humanity  cannot  remain  stationary  any  more 
than  the  religion  of  an  epoch  can  be  progressive;  for  a  religion  can  id- 
vanoe  only  on  condition  of  metamorphosing  and  destroying  itself,  asd 
that  is  what  constitutes  a  new  epoch;  Christianity,  for  example,  is 
founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  religions  of  the  world,  and  has  given 
its  name  to  the  present  era.     Those  ancient  relieions  were  the  neces- 
sary antccedants  of  Christianity ;  they  prepared  Uie  way  for  the  new 
religion;  and  it  is  upon  their  ruins  as  a  basis,  a  solid  substratum,  that 
Christianity  rests ;  but  whether  Christianity  is  destined  to  be  the  last 
and  final  expression  of  the  religious  element  of  humanity,  is  a  problem 
which  depends  upon  the  future  for  its  solution,  and  with  which  we  will 
not  presume  to  meddle.     So  much  for  Bossuet's  system  in  so  far  as  it 
is  opposed  to  a  principle  of  progress  inherent  in  humanity.    If  Bossoet 
has  failed  to  reproduce  in  his  universal  history  the  principle  in  the 
constitution  of  humanity  which  is  continually  impelling  it  onward 
with  a  steady  progress,  beyond  the  range  of  institutions  and  in  despite 
()f  them,  Vico  has  no  less  done  the  same  thing.     His  system  being 
founded  upon  what  he  calls  the  "common  nature  of  nations,"  assigna 
to  each  and  every  nation  precisely  the  same  natural  laws, 'the  same 
phenomena,  the  same  order  in  their  occurrence  and  recurrence,  and 
the  samedestiny.     According  to  this  doctrine,  all  nations  are  nothmg 
more  than  duplicates  of  each  other;  and  humanity  is  busied  only  in 
repeating  itself  continually  in  the  life  of  every  nation  that  inhabits  the 
earth.     If  this  were  true,  then  humanity  would  be  all  represented  in 
one  nation ;  there  would  be  no  use  for  any  but  one  nation ;  it  would  be 
Ij^^anity  perfected  in  one  nation ;  the  producUon  of  a  single  nation 
would  be  the  beginning  and  consummation  of  the  scheme  of  human 
existence;  the  reproduction  of  subsequent  ages  would  be  nothing  but 
humanity  revolving  continually  upon  itself;  humanity  having  been 
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^"^eloped  and  perfected  in  the  life  of  aainffle  nation,  then  ooold 
l^it)gre88  beyond  the  highest  point  reaohed  therein.  At  thia 
^n  would  soon  learn  bj  heart  all  that  is  contained  in  the  life  tf 
^ ;  they  would  weary  of  witnessing  the  repetition  of  the  same 
>VQr  and  ever  again;  there  would  be  no  stimnlus,  no  inducement 
'^on,  for  a  nation  would  know  beforehand,  from  what  had  pre- 
1  all  it  had  to  expect  in  the  future ;  life  itself  would  be  a  farce, 
leatk  a  useless  phenomena.  In  condemning  all  nations  to  ploa 
^paoasly  around  his  prescribed  circle,  Vioo  Was  unmindful  that 
IB  a  kiitory  ofhumafiity  which  is  above  nations,  which  includes 
^  which  survives  them,  and  is  beaefiCted  and  promoted  "by  their 

^The  miracle  in  the  constitution  of  humanity  is,  that  in  each 

revolutions  it  inds  in  the  corruption  and  deem  of  its  Ibrmer 
ion  the  elements  of  that  renovation  which  will  pUMcrve  it " 
jr  isthe  true  phoenix  which  springs  regenerated  firom  the  ashes 
parent  Death  is  indeed  the  parent  of  life,  vigor,  and  growth, 
bath  of  the  individual  is  the  catii^icon  of  the  nation;  the 
Dtion  of  the  nation  is  the  growth  ef  humaaitj.  Both  these 
nena,  that  is,  the  mortality  ef  man  and  the  destmction  ^ 
i,  are  necessary  for  the  progress  of  humanity  as  manifested  om 

In  the  series  of  events,  expressing  the  evomtion  of  humanity, 
kave  been  no  experiments,  or  failures— ^all  have  been  develop* 

results,  fruits.  Every  movement  ef  mankind  has  been  in.  a 
d  direction — essentially  and  necessarily  progressive— never 
ird — for  there  is  no  retrograde  motion  in  history.  Nothing 
IS  ever  beea  evolved  by  the  action  of  humanity,  in  all  time  ana 
and  that  is  necessary  to  the  ultimate  growth  and  complete  de- 
■tent  of  the  race,  has  ever  been  lost,  but  all  have  been  preserved 
ntinued  in  never-ceasing  action,  connecting  in  one  unbroken 
ihe  past,  the  present,  and  the  ^ture.  There  have  been  retro- 
ns  and  declensions  in  individual  nations,  just  as  there  is  decay 
»th  among  individual  men  or  individual  any  thing  else;  the 
lowever,  survives  the  individual  and  is  advanced  by  his  death, 
r  men  nor  nations  can  take  with  them  to  the  grave  that  which 
reduced  while  on  the  cartL  Every  man  and  every  nation  has 
on  to  perform.  With  the  performance  of  that  mission  ceasci 
ther  necessity  for  their  present  existence.  They  and  their  cen- 
i  go  hence,  and  are  succeeded  by  others  who  begin  where  tnev 
Thus  each  generation  is  a  term  in  an  infinite  series,  in  which 
ceding  term  is  necessarily  contained,  plut^  ft  certain  increment 
ing  of  the  impetus  ihiparted  to  it  by  the  generation  that  has 
t  the  stage.  Eras  in  the  world's  history  are  important  only  for 
•a  or  principles  that  have  been  elaborated  therein,  and  which 
ught  forth  or  translated  into  results.  These  results  become  so 
'actors;  each  preceding  factor  being  retained  in  the  general  sum 
le  that  sacccea.  Thus  every  man,  every  nation,  every  age,  and 
spoch,  has  some  idea  to  translate.  The  aggregate  of  these  ideas, 
'  be  translated  in  any  given  age,  constitutes  tJte  spirit  of  that 
hich  is  expressed  by  its  instkuttQHS,  such  as  government,  laws, 
irch,  standing  armies,  commerce,  &fO.  From  these  institutions 
a  evolved  a  spirit  which  survives  the  institutions  themselves,  and 
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is  placed  as  an  additional  factor  with  those  that  preceded  it;  and  tli- 
whole  constitutes  an  element  for  a  succcBSor  to  start  from  and  imfftfa 
By  this  arrangement  we  behold  provision  made  for  the  infinite  pny 
grcss  of  the  mind ;  wc  behold  established  the  perpetuity,  the  eternity. 
as  it  were,  of  the  human  mind  through  the  physical  changes  of  indi- 
vidual life  and  death. 

Vice  was  the  first  historical  writer  who  denied,  the  personality  or 
individuality  of  greatness;  that  is,  he  took  from  "illustrious  person- 
ages in  history  their  personal  greatness,  in  order  to  give  it  baci  to 
humanity  itself,  to  the  time,  to  the  century  in  which  these  person? 
made  their  appearance. "  Homer,  for  instance,  he  conaidera  as  a  kind 
of  mythe,  a  mere  symbol  of  his  century ;  or  that,  if  he  really  did 
exist,  all  the  works  of  the  people  of  the  century  which  he  represents 
in  history,  have  been  added  to  his  own.  and  placed  to  hia  account  It 
18  the  same  with  regard  to  all  other  eminent  individuals  in  history. 
This  singular  idea  has  been  adopted  by  Cousin  in  the  work  we  are 
now  reviewing,  and  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  hia  philosophy  of 
history,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  So  much,  then,  for  Bossuet  and 
Vieo.  The  vices  of  their  respective  systems  are  so  apparent  as  almoet 
to  sink  them  beneath  the  dignity  of  criticism.  We  nave  only  men- 
tioned their  works  in  order  to  mark  the  first  feeble  and  tottering  steps 
that  wore  made  by  the  genius  of  history  towards  that  more  aomplete 
development  it  is  beginning  to  attain  in  our  own  day. 

The  movement  of  science  is  always  and  necessarily  from  deeompo- 
sitioii  to  rccomposition.  The  next  historian  of  humanity  is  Herdei, 
who  hails  from  Germany.  Bossuet  and  Vieo,  in  their  respective  his- 
tories, had  decomposed  the  elements  of  huHianity.  Herder  recom- 
|)oses  them.  The  great  work  of  Herder,  therefore,  includes  the  two 
olemontH  which  had  been  so  exclusively  agmindized  by  his  predeces- 
sors, and  includes  also  other  elements  which  they  had  suppressed  or 
overlooked.  The  fine  arts,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  eliments  of 
humanity.  Herder  himself  was  an  elegant  and  distinguished  poet 
Honoe,  in  his  work,  all  that  relate  to  arts,  poetry  and  literature,  are 
treated  in  a  masterly  manner;  and  industry,  commerce,  and  even  phi- 
loiwphy,  find  appropriate  places  there.  Since  Herder,  no  one,  we 
believe,  has  attempted  an  universal  history  of  humanity  upon  philoso* 
phical  principles.  About  twenty  years  ago  Frederick  Von  Schlegel 
published  a  series  of  lectures,  which  he  delivered  at  Vienna,  under 
the  title  of  "Philosophy  of  History;"  and  more  reeently  Michellet 
has  published  a  work,  which  he  styles  "Introduction  to  Universal 
History/'  in  which  he  has  reproduced  mainly  some  of  the  leading 
princiiues  of  Vice,  whose  great  work  (iVara  Sdenza\  he  had  just  pre- 
viously translated  into  the  French  language.  Though  valuable  for  the 
rules  and  suggestions  which  they  contain,  yet  neither  of  these  works, 
that  is.  SohlegeVs  nor  Michellet's,  can  rank  as  histories. 

If  sncnee  necessarily  advances  from  decomposition  to  recomposi- 
tkm.  it  is  also  no  less  necessary  th&t  it  should  return  again  to  decern- 
iMtaoi  itt  erde'  ^  make  another  step  forward.  Hence,  all  the 
■v'l  ^,  xeeomposed  and  combined  witnin  the  frame  of  Herder's 
!!q!^£L  n  have  sobsequentljr  been  disengaged  from  each  other,  and 
I    *^Um  trcsted  seperately  in  a  much  more  ample  and  elaborate 
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ihan  was  pofldUe  in  a  oombinod  whole.  Hafing  been  fhiu 
ied  in  order  to  be  amplified,  their  reeompoiBiiion  must  be 
by  an  ageney  yery  different  from  that  employed  by  Herder, 
description  of  mind  yery  different  from  hia;  for  it  mnst  ba- 
red that  Herder  had  cnltiyated  polite  literature  more  than 
ly — ^that  he  was  in  faet  a  poet  and  not  a  philoflM>her — henee 
liar  eharaoter  of  his  work.  From  thia  it  will  be  peroeiyed 
next  agent  to  be  em^)loyed  in  reoonatmotinff  into  a  aystem- 
c  the  different  elements  of  history,  which  had  been  eouected 
er,  and  which  haye  since  been  detached  in  order  that  the 
old  be  more  fully  deyelc^d,  elaborated  and  amplified,  must 
tly  philosopkiccU  agent;  and  the  next  historian  of  humanity 
frofore,  necessarily  be  a  philosopher. 

oint  in  our  short  and  rapid  renew,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
leopky  of  history,  brings  us  exactly  back  to  Tennemann,  and 
the  philosophy  of  history  with  the  philosophy  of  spiritoalism^ 
Tennemann  was  the  historian.  In  effect  it  u  tlus  philosophy 
lalism  which  suggests  a  new  plan  upon  whieh  to  reeonstniet 
■sal  history  of  humanity.  ^By .  indicating  the  flaneral  ideas 
ee  been  predominant  in  the  different  epochs^  ana  bj  express- 
in  the  forms  properly  belonging  to  the  science  of  wkiuL  he 
.6  history,  namely,  to  metaphysics,  Tennemann  1ms  prepared 
br  that  superior  point  of  yiew  which  beholds  in  hiirtory  no- 
idecUy  their  succession,  their  confiict,  and,  in  spite  of  apparent 
their  regular  deyelopement ;  and  wlkeh  consequently  regards 
s  a  real  system,  and  a  true  and  entire  philosophy . "  This 
n  has  been  fully  adopted  by  Cousin,  in  the  work  now  before 
ndeed,  forms  the  basis  of  his  philosophy  of  histcnry,  as  wiU 
be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

rt,  the  philosophy  of  spirituaUsm  or  idealism  carries  itself  into 
rj  of  humanity,  just  as  it  had  preyiotisly  impressed  itself  upon 
ler  department  of  human  amtirs.  This  truly  was  a  last  an<f 
'  corollary  from  its  premises,  and,  indeed,  it  was  a  last  and 
able  conaition  of  its  existence.  Haying  thus  fulfiUed  all  the 
8  requisite  to  constitute  it  a  complete  system  of  philosophy, 
)en  completely  deyeloped,  haying  giyen  to  the  world  all  that 
uned  in  it  and  all  of  which  it  was  capable — in  fine,  haying 

I  its  mission,  and  there  being  nothing  left  and  nothing  more 
for  it  to  do,  spiritualism  needs  must  perish  in  order  to  giro 
more  capacious  philosophy  which  will  succeed  ikand  wmoh 
n  where  it  left  off.  l^ut  how  does  it  perish?  Being  itself 
e  decomposed  elements  of  Cartesianism,  it  loses  its  separate, 
idependeat,  individual  existence  by  entering  into  a  new  and 
iprehensivc  recomposition  along  with  sensualism  and  all  the 
elusive  elements  of  philosophy  that,  for  near  two  centuries 
3  been  maturing  in  Europe.  It  is  precisely  this  recomposi- 
;h  our  author  attempts,  or  at  least  foreshadows,  under  the 
eclecticism.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  haye  now  a  clear  and 
knowledge  of  this  vexed  and  enigmatical  phrase,  as  well  as 

II  more  difficult  philosophy  wMch  it  was  designed  to  embrace. 
1  we  have  arrived  at  this  knowledge  by  a  circuitous  and  per- 
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,  ftsomewhat  tediooe  route  ;  jet,  as  souk  recnrnpcDi^c  for  onrltN?, 
W haye  picked  np  by  the  way  pretty  much  nil  tbe  mnterisi  of  wtudi 
our  suthor'a  system  is  computed.  It  bow  Dn)y  Teinains  fa  see  the  w* 
he  mxkea  of  this  material,  in  b»  far  as  coaccms  its  ability  u  u 
agent  to  construct  history  into  a  pare  eeienee.  This  etu{aify  inll  fbnn 
tiie  su^ect  of  our  Isbora. 

M.  CimBin  and  eclecticism  may,  tiierefore,  besaid  to-be  the  IflBtvori, 
tlie  IbbC  grand  produet,  and  the-  highest  and  most  perfect  expnaaao, 
not  only  of  the  pbilosopby  of  the  eigliteenlh  and  ninoteenth  centuria 
but  of  all  antecedeni  time.  Where  then  is  to  be  found  a  more  prcpn 
witness  Do  interrogate,  or  one  more  competent  to  enlighten  oe  on  t 
topic  tliat  has  so  long  been  forcing  iteelf  upon  die  attention  of  ao- 
kind  with  a  pertinacity  that  defies  •!)  obstactes,  and  that  iJisregudi 
rebukes,  ridicule,  persecution,  acorn,  contumely,  and  eren  wient  ftm- 
tempt  and  the  most  withering  negleci ;  crushed  to-day,  it  reeianeU 
to-morrow;  in  despite  of  all  difficulties  attending  its  sohiticm.  a^o 
and  agniu  it  cornea  up  in  the  human  heart  and  chaFfengrs  inrestigatioft 
It  ifl  in  vain,  therefore,  that  we  try  to  esrocise  a  spirit  so  nnijaiet 
Like  die  ghost  of  Bani{uo,  it  will  not  down.  Assuredly  it  has  a  nut- 
aion  to  perform,  a  tale  to  unfold,  or  it  would  not  so  walk  the  eulh- 
Wliether,  then,  it  be  "a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damu'd"~wli»tbr 
it  bring  with  it  "airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell^' — "be  lO  ii- 
tuats  wicked,  or  charitable" — let  us  approach  it,  speak  to  it, and  Giten 
to  its  reveliitious ;  for  to  this  complexion  we  must  oome  at  Usl 

The  work  now  before  ub  is  a  setics  of  lectures,  delivered  aii4  pA- 
Hshed  in  Paris  in  1328,  translated  for  the  American  public  b;  Mr 
Linberg,  and  published  in  Boston  in  1832.  We  know  of  no  onertf 
M.  Cousin's  writings  that  has  been  translated  into  oar  huignage — tbe 
more  is  the  pity,  and  shame,  too.  for  us,  that  such  Is  the  &ct ;  (or  be 
is  undoubtedly  tho  greatest  diftlectitian,  the  ablest  master  ef  his  Ua- 
guage,  and  tbe  most  erudite  scholar  that  has  lived  in  modem  liisee 
Tlie  mind  of  M.  Coustn,  during  his  philosqihical  career,  pafued  thnogb 
many  changes  and  modifications.  He  began  as  a  disciple  of  the  Sootim 
school  of  Reid  and  Stewart,  under  the  tutilage  of  his  old  friend  lod 
master  M.  Keger  Collard  ;  thence  he  passed  to  the  German  school  of 
Kant.  He  bos  also  acknowledged  alternately  tho  influence  of  Fidil«- 
Schelling,  Heeel,  us  well  na  of  Proolns  and  Descartes,  until  erentuili^ 
he  sat  up  for  himself,  and,  as  already  stated,  founded  a  school  of  bi^ 
own,  compounded  of  fdl  tbe  others.  Those  lectures,  besides  being  » 
general  introduction  to  the  universal  history  of  philoeophy,  contaiii  u 
■utliue,  a  summary  hot  complete  and  luminous  exposition  of  all  Af 
leading  principles  of  this  school,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  dlfleTMiE 
8ohoolB  (rf  philosophy  that  have  alternately  prevailed  in  Europe  diirin; 
the  last  two  oenturies.  It  is  our  design,  however,  at  present,  te  intto- 
duce  this  philosMiby  to  the  American  public  ontv  so  far  as  its  prina- 
ples  arc  applicable  to  the  "New  Science"  which  it  claims  to  TenffjiT 
indeed,  not  to  have  created,  and  which  it  has  selected  ae  one  of  At 
tests  or  counter  proofs  of  ite  own  verifiealion  ;  that  is.  to  look  a  linJo 
way  into  the  history  of  humanity  by  the  light  of  philosophy.  The 
utmost  we  expect,  or  hope  to  dif.  Is  to  oxeite  in  our  countrymen  a  spirit 
*f  emiuiry  on  the  subject.     If,  therefore,  anything  we  may  say  ahouM 
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6  80  ferimiate  as  to  awake  in  the  maud  of  a  aiiiff le  reader  a  deoiie  to 
now  more,  it  will  be,  if  not  enou|diy  a  great  deu  aohleyed. 

We  now  eopie  to  an  analysis  and  examination  of  the  internal  stmo- 
ore  of  Ooosin's  peeuliar  system.  In  the  translittor's  pre&oe  we  are 
old  that  '^M.  Coostn  considers  history  as  a  complete  and  systemati- 
•Uy  arranged  aooount  of  the  soecessiye  and  simultaneous  derelqH 
Mnts  of  aU  the  elements  which  constitute  humanity ;  and  thus  as  die 
oost  oomplete  and  luminous  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  And, 
IB  the  mind  of  a  human  individual  is  the  only  tme  and  represeutative 
ildoh  presents  to  human  understanding  a  yisible  image  of  humanity 
n  flsnenl ;  and  as  the  elements  which  constitute  humanity  in  one 
adividual  must  be  the  same  as  those. which  constitute  humanity  fa 
^reat  bodies  ^  human  individuals ;  he  thinks  it  necessary  first  to  ez- 
laine  the  development  of  these  elements,  as  they  present  themselves 
»  08  in  our  own  conciousness ;  in  order  to  discover  the  principles,  ao- 
nrding  to  which  we  are  to  examine  the  development  of  humanity,  oh 
i  Bore  extensive  seals,  in  the  process  of  civiuiation  which  it  is  the 
vorinee  of  history  to  represent  He,  therefore,  enters  into  a  most 
Bgmious  analysis  of  the  elements  of  human  thought,  which  he  reduces 
» throe  fbndamental  elements,  without  which  no  object  of  perception 
■a  be  flven  to  human  understanding ;  and  which  are,  therefbre,  dis- 
orerabb  in  all  olrieqts  of  our  perception,  in  our  ideas  of  ourselv^  of 
be  human  nee,  d  nature,  of  Ood,  and  of  all  things. " 

This  IB  a  Buodnct  and  very  accurate  statement  <J  Cousin's  mod)B  of 
ondoeUnff  his  subject  For  instance ;  he  demonstrates,  by  what  he 
^  ptytAalogical  uialysis,  that  philosophy  is  one  of  the  specific,  cer- 
NB,  permanent^  and  indestructibie  demands  of  the  human  character. 
Us  psychobgtcai  method  deals  only  with  the  facts  of  individual 
koBdit,  which  are  complicated,  fugitive,  obscure,  and  so  deep  within 
be  mteriors  of  the  mind,  that  they  are  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
mrehenmon.  History  is  the  visibfe  ima^e  of  the  aggregate  mind  of 
le  whole  human  raee,  of  which  the  individual  is  an  epitome,  present- 
»  to  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  on  an  enlarged  scue,  and  in  well 
nned,  material,  visible  forms,  those  ideal  facts  which  lie  concealed 
I  mere  abstractions  within  the  bosom  of  human  nature.  He,  there- 
ce,  strengthens  his  psychological  demonstrations  by  a  counter  demon- 
lation,  which  he  calls  historical  analysis;  the  utter  being,  not  a 
ore  certain,  but  a  moro  luminous  method ;  which,  without  controling 
le  former,  confirms  it  He  also  undertakes  to  demonstrate  by  history, 
ttt  philosophy,  being  a  want  inherent  in  the  human  character,  has 
rrer  been  absent  from  any  epoch  of  humanity,  but  has  accompanied 
e  whole  oourse  of  its  development — ^that  the  development  of  the 
man  race  in  space  and  time,  is  historv — ^that  it  is  a  development^ 
leaose  there  is  and  can  be  no  history  of  that  which  does  not  develope 
lelf  We  must  here,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  object  to  this  latter 
wlaration ;  not  that  the  conclusion  or  sequence  is  illogical ;  but  be- 
use  the  assertion  is  made  without  proof;  in  short,  because  the  premis 
fidse ;  for  the  life  of  man,  or  the  life  of  humanity  is  not  a  develop- 
ent,  but  a  growth ;  between  which  two  processes  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
rence.  Development  is  simply  the  unfolding  of  what  was  originally 
ithin;  whereas,  growth  is  an  accretion  which  '^is  effected  by  assimi- 
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l&ting,  according  to  an  internal  law,  or  vital  process,  appropriate  food 
from  without. "  We  merely  make  a  note  of  this  ibr  Uie  present,  in 
order  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  it,  designing  to  make  i 
Further  use  of  it  hereafter  in  a  more  appropriate  place.  M.  Coofiiii 
thence  proceeds  to  show  that  the  idea  implied  by  that  of  deTelopmenL 
is  the  iaea  of  progress — that  all  history^  then,  implies  a  deTelopment 
a  progressive  march — that  the  progressive  development  of  the  ouinui 
race  in  history  is  civiliaation — that,  if  human  nature  manifests  itself 
in  the  individual,  it  manifests  itself  also  in  the  species,  the  one  being 
simply  and  only  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  other — ^that  as  many  ele 
ments  as  there  are  in  human  nature,  and  in  the  individual ;  as  minj 
as  there  are  in  the  species ;  so  many,  do  history  and  civilisation  deve- 
lope.  Therefore,  he  concludes,  as  human  nature  is  the  matter  and  tie 
btuds  of  history,  so  history  is  again  the  judge  of  human  nature :  isd 
historical  analysis  is  the  counter  proof  of  phychological  analysis.  "Ib 
&  word,  the  certainty  of  interior  observation  precedes  that  of  history; 
but  Uie  certainty  of  history,  is  a  guarantee  of  the  former.  HiBtoiT  is 
a  representation  of  human  nature  on  a  grand  scale :  and  that  which  a 
scarcely  perceptible  in  consciousness,  shmes  forth  in  history,  in  lumi- 
nous characters. "  He,  therefore,  in  the  first  plaoe^  interroffates  con- 
sciousness and  wrings  from  it  the  confession  that  philosophy  nas  a  real 
and  incontestible  existence  there;  he  then  subjects  history  to  t}ie 
question,  and  professes  to  have  obtained  thence  the  acknowledgment 
tnat  philosophy  possesses  also  an  historical  existence :  for  if  philosophj, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  thousand  years,  has  not  yet  existed,  be 
concludes  tnere  is  some  danger  that  it  may  never  exist 

Here,  then,  is  the  use  which  M.  Cousin,  in  the  book  before  us,  makes 
of  history.  While  he  employs  history  as  a  counter  proof  of  the  ezie^ 
ence  of  philosophy,  he,  at  the  same  time,  employs  philosophy  as  an 
architect  to  reconstruct  history  into  a  systematic  plan,  a  positive 
science ;  and  makes  the  two  advance  pari  passUy  in  parallel  lines, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  human  race,  until  finally,  m  eclecticism, 
they  meet  to  explain,  verify  and  illustrate  each  other.  How  well  he 
has  succeeded  in  this  difficult  enterprise  will  appear  in  the  sequel  In 
the  outset,  however,  we  beg  leave  to  state  our  conviction,  that  M. 
(Cousin,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  has  reproduced  one  of  those 
mischievous  consequences  to  which  history,  in  its  present  imperfect  and 
unorganized  condition,  is  so  unavoidably  subjected.  If,  for  the  selfish 
purpose  of  making  out  his  case,  he  shall  be  found  to  have  falsified,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  readings  of  history,  or  to  have  tortured  from 
its  testimoty  a  meaning  which  it  will  not  legitimately  bear,  or  which 
arrays  its  facts  in  contradictory  attitudes  towards  each  oUier,  addi- 
tional proof  will  thereby  be  afforded  how  urgent  is  the  necessity 
for  arraging  those  facts  into  a  scientific  classification,  whose  teachings 
shall  be  as  infallible  as  are  the  teachings  of  any  other  of  Uie  positive 
i^eiences. 

Though  these  lectures,  by  the  title  affixed  to  them,  profess  to  be 
only  an  '*  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Philosophy, "  yet  in  the  above 
short  and  imperfect  sketch,  we  have  endeavored  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  service  human  history  has  been  made  to  render  to  the  subject,  and 
also  the  nature  of  the  service  M.  Cousin's  Eclectic  Philosophy  has 
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1  mftde  to  render  to  human  history.  B^  this  metnod  the  two  ire 
ight,  not  only  into  immediate  jnztafweition,  bat  into  mutmil*  de- 
lenoe  upon,  eaeh  other,  and  the  neoeesity  is  thereby  imposed  ef 
aaliy  discnssing  each  by  the  lifht  of  eaeh. 
is  we  have  seen,  the  method  whidi  presides  over  the  whole  course 
H.  Gonsin's  instmotion,  is  of  a  compound  character — it  is  the 
ititv  of  psychob^cal  and  historical  analysis,  which  may  be  summed 
IS  follows:  Empiricism,  by  itself^  can  conduct  us  only  to  a  knowl- 
e  of  what  has  already  occurred,  without  explaining  why  it  occurred, ' 
lecurred  thus  and  there,  and  not  otherwise  or  e&twnere.  On  the 
sr  hand,  the  speculative  method  may  lead  us  into  a  iUse  systom, 
oh  will  again  lead  us  to  a  fiJse  view  of  history.  The  miion  of  the 
methods  will  give  us  not  only  &ots,  but  their  relations  as  well,  and 
n  their  relations  extract  their  laws.  Psychology  begins  a  ^^fiori; 
torical  analysis,  by  way  of  counterpoise,  comes  in  and  adTances  to 
same  end  by  the  method  a  posteriori.  The  one  seeks  the  primaiy 
1  essential  elements  of  humanity,  derhnnff  thence  their  ftmda- 
ital  relations,  and  from  these  the  laws  of  their  derdopAentand  the 
er  of  suocession;  and  finally,  histoxy,  i^ilosophically  read,  oonflrms 
■ejects  the  results  thus  obtained.  Harinx  premised  thus  much,  we 
I  now  enquire,  what  are  these  essential  elements  of  humannyt 
tat  are  these  fundamental  wants  of  the  spirit  of  man?  That  1% 
\i  are  those  general  ideas  which  preside  over  and  govern  humaa 

it.  Cousin  has  assigned  to  human  nature  five  fundamental  wants 
«Mntial  elements;  that  is,  in  other  words,  five  oeneral  ideas  whidi 
trol  the  development  ^  humanity  in  time  ana  spaoa  They  are 
se:— 1.  The  idea  of  the  useful;  2.  The  idea  of  tktjuti;  8.  The 
\  of  the  beauttful;  4,  The  idea  of  the  holy  and  dwine;  5,  and 
iy,  and  superior  to  all,  the  idea  of  the  tru/e, 
Lnd  now  it  becomes  necessary  to  leave  our  author  for  a  short  spaoeu 
irder  to  give  the  fleneral  reader  a  clear  conception  of  this  part  of 
sulject.  To  do  wis,  he  must  be  inducted  into  some  of  the  mvsto- 
of  phUosophy ;  and  especially  he  must  be  taught  the  philosopmeal 
lifieation  of  the  torm  ^msA,"  of  which  so  much  use  is  made  in  these 
urss.  This  knowledge.  Cousin  has  not  thought  proper  to  eommi- 
ito  in  a  manner  sufficiently  dear  to  the  uninitiated ;  nor,  indeed, 
it  properly  come  within  the  sphere  of  his  instructions  to  do  sa 
much  as  he  was  presumed  to  be  addressing  an  audience  compesed 
efaoUrs  and  students  who  had  already  made  sufficient  advancement 
•  the  arcana  of  philosophy  to  understand  at  least  the  import  of  the 
inicalities  he  employed.  Such  a  supposition,  however,  will  in  no 
s  hold  good  in  respect  to  the  mass  of  readers  in  this  country, 
\  are  presumed  to  have  been  more  busied  with  the  mystories  of 
ars  and  cents  than  with  the  mystories  of  French  and  German  phi- 
phies.  In  giving  this  explimation,  we  will  avoid  entirely  the 
lenclatures  employed  by  philosophers,  such  as  the  ^me"  and  the 
tme,"  '-objective"  and  ** subjective,"  ''impersonality,"  "spontan- 
,"  and  many  other  phrases  which  we  opine  would  be  "all  Greek" 
lost  of  our  readers.  Instead  of  using  exclusively  the  term  "'  idsa^" 
Cousin  does,  we  will  vary  it  occasionally  with  that  of  ^^spi/rit^ 


wltiob,  ID  this  connection,  means  precisely  Uie  saue  thing,  Uioi^piM' 
plo  oriliniLrily  uro  vevy  fur  from  attaching  prociseljr  the  ume  miiuiD; 
to  the  ttro  words;  in  science,  hoirever,  this  branch  of  philwophjr  ii 
called  indiscriminately  "idealiBni"  and  " spiritoBliam. "  Tbtittia 
vrill  liere  pleaae  to  remember  what  ne  Mid  concerning  TeanenuD. 
who  was  the  first  to  conceive  of  treating  history  after  this  utetbod, 
lliat  i«,  from  the  point  of  view  afforded  bj  the  philoeoph;  rf 
"idenliam  or  "spiritualism,"  and  who,  therefore,  saw  in  niitm 
nothing  but  uicas,  their  Buccee^idn,  thoir  conSict,  and,  in  ■pilr 
vf  upparent  disorder,  their  regular  development.  This  method, 
as  no  hnve  already  remarked,  is  adopted  by  Cousin  to  its  fuileHt  uUnt. 
as  we  shall  presently  see ;  and  as  he  is  now  about  to  nnfutd  it  in  tbt 
most  ample  manner,  we  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  preface  the  eipu- 
sition  with  the  followiog  introductory  remarks,  which  will  the  beUcf 
enable  the  reader  to  go  with  him  and  to  appreciate  his  ^tnn  denun- 
etrations. 

According  to  the  continental  philosophy,  the  common  and  vnlni 
belief  that4>irit  and  mutter  are  two  distinct  and  indepeudcnt  «iui 
ences  is  a  common  and  vulgar  error;  and  the  opiuioit  that  ppirtsaiJ 
matter  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  or  identical,  is  equally  errannni;. 
Spirit  is  not  matter refined,etherialiied  or  snblimatcd, but matt«Tiss|ttnl 
actualized.  SpiritandmatterareinBepamble,batnotidcntical.  Wewiit 
spirit  or  the  ideal,  only  in  the  actual ;  that  is,  we  can  know  spirit  only  u  ii 
is  actunlixed  iu  its  phenomena.  We  can  have  no  conception  whatcror  of 
spirit  except  through  matter,  by  means  of  which  it  lives  and  maniffit: 
itself.  And  matter  in  turn,  must  necessarily  hare  a  spiritual  bui.t 
for  without  spirit  there  would  be  nothing  to  bo  actusliied.  All  matter. 
in  every  conceivable  form  and  shape,  are  but  the  phenomena  or  lit 
acts  of  idea  or  spirit.  The  idea  must  precede  the  act,  and  everr  Kt 
must  have  its  basis  in  idea.  Man,  for  instance,  never  acts  votj  In 
thinks,  and  his  acts  are  the  realisations  of  his  ideas.  We  cu  hiTC 
no  knowledge  of  man's  ideas  eioept  through  his  acta  ;  bo  we  can  hirr 
no  conception  of  spirit  except  through  matter,  which  are  its  set? 
Man,  that  is,  the  individual  man,  is  tbe  actualization  of  the  gnmi. 
humanity,  which  is  tbe  ideal,  and  this  ideal  dwelht  in  the  Infioitt' 
Miud,  and  was  there  created  in  idea,  in  thought,  in  spirit,  merely  i" 
paUntift  as  it  were,  before  it  was  actualized  into  individual  men  mi 
women.  And  this  is  true  of  all  other  material  forms  and  subsUtien 
The  gtTtera  or  kinds  existed,  or  were  created  in  the  Infinite  Ressw. 
before  they  were  formed  in  iictu,  that  is,  before  they  were  actniliHJ 
in  individual  meu,  or  individual  plants,  or  individnal  any  thing  dM 
[to  bk   continued] 

Art.  II.  — DEEK  A\D  DEER  nUNTlNG  l.\  LODISIiNt 
In  Louisiana,  and,  indeed,  in  the  United  States,  so  far  m  w«  tf* 
informed,  there  is  but  one  species  of  the  deer  tribe. 

The  great  Naturalist,  BuQbn,  Is  very  unsatisfactory  iu  rclatioti  tu 
the  deer  of  Loui^ana.  He  appears  to  have  had  no  information  on  thi» 
interesting  subject,  ercopt  what  was  oocasionally  derived  &om  a  fi> 
New    Orleaua  correspondents.     Sometimes   ho  styles  our  da* 


"•Fallow  Deer,"  bat  his  most  common  term  is  the  "Roe  Bucks  of 
Loai^i&nn  "  He  remnrlcs,  "there  arc  too  species  in  America  —  the 
«*d.  wbiflh  is  the  Inrgest,  anrf  lirown,  which  has  «  white  spot  behind, 
Tery  common  for  example  in  LouiKiatia,  and  larger  than  those  in 
Pnnce.  "  The  flosh  of  the  brown  roe  buck  is  better  than  thnt  of 
the  red.  No  good  roe  bucks  but  those  that  inhabit  dry  and  elevated 
«oan  tries. " 

It -is  very  evident  that  this  ceiebratcd  Natnrslist  was  misinformed 
by  his  New  OrteaMS  correspondents ;  receiving  from  one  a  descriptiOB 
td  OBT  deer  when  "iu  the  red,"  and  from  another  a  description  of  the 
mne  unimnl  when  "in  the  blue,"  to  use  the  phraseology  of  banters. 
Indeod.  the  appearance  of  our  deer  in  summer  and  winter  is  so  very 
diSoreiit,  that  hia  mistake  in  suppoiing  two  varieties  in  Louisiana  is  . 
cuily  accounted  for 

The  American  Naturalist,  Godman,  of  Philadelphia,  gives  the  most 
emTecC  description  of  Louisiana  deer  that  wc  have  seen ;  but,  like 
ermy  Naturalist  we  have  examined,  he  is  silent  in  regard  to  their 
hsbila. 

Cervvi  VtTginittiius  ia  the  technical  name  by  which  the  Deer  m- 
liabiling  the  United  States  is  now  known  to  Naturalists;  taking  its 
BKBit  M  that  period  of  history  when  a  great  portion  of  our  territory, 
«a>bnditc  many  of  the  largest  States  of  the  Union,  was  styled  Vir- 
gnia.  The  deer  of  the  United  States  has  also  oecasionally  bees 
Mjried,   Cerf  de  la  lauisiane.. 

This  Bnimal  is  so  generally  known  that  we  conceive  a  minute  dea-  . 
ertptioD  entirely  nnneccssary.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  deer  is  of  a 
red  color  in  summer,  and  of  a  color  that  is  styled  "blue"  in  winter, 
•Ithou^  the  color  in  winter  is  a  peculiar  one.  There  are  some  few 
•leeptioiis  to  these  colors,  which  may,  however,  be  looked  upon  as  hisia 
'uitura.  There  is  a  pet  deer  about  twenty  miles  diatant  .from  us, 
white,  with  red  spots.  There  was  a  white  buck  in  our  vicinity  for  two 
or  three  years,  as  while  as  snow,  which,  although  often  seen  and 
bunted,  was  never  killed  that  we  have  heard. 

The  fawns  are  red,  with  small  white  spots  on  their  sides  like  little 
•tow  These  spots  are  lost  when  they  assume  their  winter  color  dnring 
ihe  aatumnal  season.  The  horns  of  deer  are  of  annual  growth,  cov- 
end  with  skin  and  hair,  and  very  vasoolar.  During  the  spring  and 
(ady  part  of  summer  they  are  about  the  consistency  of  a  beet  or  carrot, 
tod  are  full  of  sensibility.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  summer  they 
become  hard  and  lose  this  sensibility.  The  skin  that  covers  them 
Iwcames  dry,  and  at  this  season  the  bncks  rub  their  boms  against 
Utle  sapplings  to  wear  off  the  dead  skin,  and  rub  so  hard  as  to  remove 
^  bark  itself.  The  sise  of  the  horn  and  the  number  of  its  prongs  or 
utlera  are  not  correct  indications  of  the  size  or  age  of  a  buck,  {com- 
BDD  opinion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  )  A  yearling  buck  has, 
■fever,  bat  one  straight  prong,  which,  occasionally,  at  that  age  com- 
nenees  to  fork  at  the  top.  Hence  bucks  of  this  age  are  uaualiy  styled 
*^e  bucks,"  from  the  horns  somewhat  resembling  a  large  naiL 
^Rer  a  Deer  is  three  or  four  years  old,  or  rather  after  he  has  become 
u  ^ed  buck,  the  horns  are  not  an  indication  of  his  siKO  or  age.  The 
ltrg«9t  book  we  ever  killed  had  a  medium  sized  pair  of  horns ;  the  left 
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horn  had  but  five  antlers ;  the  right  the  same  number  with  die  ex- 
ception that  its  second  prong  had  a  prong  about  three  inches  in  length. 
The  age  of  a  deer  may  be  more  correctly  determined  by  his  teeth,  like 
an  aged  sheep  or  horse ;  by  the  broad  set  or  shape  of  his  body  and  by 
iLe  grey  hairs  on  his  forehead,  for  like  man  the  autumn  of  his  life  is 
besprinkled  with  the  snowy  locks  of  approaching  old  age. 

The  antlers  of  their  horns  frequently  approach  each  other  after  having 
diverged.  In  fighting  they  get  each  others  horns  entangled  so  fast 
that  they  cannot  seperate  them.  The  combatants  thus  starve  and 
sometimes  drown  each  other,  if  the  combat  should  commence  on  the 
margin  of  a  shallow  lake  or  pond.  A  case  of  this  kind  happened  in  our 
neighborhood. 

The  size  of  a  deer  differs  very  much  in  the  middle  and  sou^ern 
states.  Dr.  Gt)dinan  mentions  one  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  as 
the  weight  of  a  large  deer.  This  will  probably  do  as  an  average 
weight  for  large  bucks  in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  but  laige 
bucks  in  the  Mississippi  swamp  will  weigh  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds.  Several  old  bucks  have  been  killed  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood  whose  Quarters,  when  butchered,  weighed  from  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds. 
We  killed,  in  November  last,  a  buck  that  weighed  two  hundred  and 
thirty-two  and  a  half  pounds,  on  patent  balances,  after  having  lost  i 
gToat  quantity  of  blood.  On  the  next  day  we  killled  one  as  tall  anc 
as  lengthy,  that  weighed  but  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  The  formei 
was  a  very  fat  aged  buck,  the  latter  was  a  buck  of  two  or  three  yean 
and  his  body  had  not  received  that  heavy  set  and  wide  spread  that  th( 
frdl  maturity  of  age  bestows  on  man  as  well  as  beasts. 

During  the  rooting  season  the  necks  of  the  old  bucks  sweU  up  U 
about  double  their  common  size,  and  subside  again  at  the  close  ol 
that  period. 

Habits. — During  the  rooting  season,  generally  termed  the  running 
season  by  hunters,  in  consequence  of  the  deer  being  almost  continually 
in  motion,  the  bucks  are  in  the  habit  of  scraping.  This  season  ii 
Louisiana  is  included  in  the  months  of  November  and  December.  A 
this  time  the  bucks  have  their  particular  scraping  places,  and  it  is  sai< 
that  the  doe  also  scrapes  at  tncse  places,  but  of  this  we  are  not  pre 
pared  to  say.  This  scratching  or  scraping  of  the  earth  is  done  wit] 
their  fore  feet,  and  the  scraping  place  is  of  a  circular  form.  At  thi 
place  there  is  invariably  a  small  sapling  or  limb  of  a  tree  which  th 
bucks  root  or  twist  with  their  horns.  They  scrape  during  the  night 
and  sometimes  a  little  after  day  light.  They  may  be  sometimee  she 
by  watching  these  places  very  early  in  the  morning,  if  it  be  stilL  tha 
is  to  say,  if  there  is  no  breeze  and  if  other  circumstances  are  favorable 
This  scratching  by  the  bucks  is  equivalent  to  tlie  biting  of  the  bark  o 
trees  by  the  bear,  the  bellowing  and  scraping  of  the  earth  by  the  buL 
the  gobbling  of  the  turkey,  and  the  crowing  of  the  cock ;  a  challengi 
to  combat  and  an  indication  of  the  excitement  prevalent  alike  throng] 
the  whole  animal  creation  during  the  love  season. 

Dnrinff  the  rooting  or  running  season,  the  bucks  and  does  are  almos 
continually  in  motion,  and  at  this  period  they  are  not  governed  b; 
their  luniai  habits,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  time  of  grating  an< 
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l/fowsing.  With  the  exception  of  this  season,  they  grace  at  night,  if 
the  nights  are  not  very  dark,  and  continue  grazing  until  a  little  after 
EUQ  rise,  when  they  lie  down  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  till  about  sun  set 
ID  liot  weather.  However,  they  drink  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 
W'hen  the  nights  are  very  dark  they  lie  down  during  a  part  of  it,  and 
feed  much  later  in  the  morning.  During  such  times  wo  have  approach- 
ed within  sixty,  feet  and  shot  them  before  they  rose,  in  our  fire  hunting 
excursions. 

Their  food  consists  of  grasses,  mosses,  weeds ;  and  they  brouse  on 
the  tender  buds  of  various  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Indeed,  pet 
deer  are  very  destructive  to  the  buds  of  almost  all  kinds  of  shrubbery. 
They  are  fond  of  most  kinds  of  mast^  and  are  very  particularly  fond 
of  the  striped  acorn,  (a  small  oval  acorn  having  stripes  lengthwise)  and 
this  is  their  favorite  food  of  the  whole  acorn  family.  Thoy  may  gen- 
erally be  found,  late  in  the  fall  and  early  part  of  winter,  wherever  this 
kind  of  .mast  abounds.  They  are  also  fond  of  young  pumpkins,  and 
kre  qmte  mischievous  when  they  take  a  fancy  to  a  pumpkin  field. 
Th^  are  also  fond  of  the  top  bud  of  the  cotton  plant.  Deer  usually 
prefer  thickets,  where  they  can  conceal  themselves  in  the  day.  There 
are  two  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  when  flies  and  musquitoes  are 
very  troublesome,  they  may  be  frequently  found  lying  down  or  stand- 
ing in  open  places,  where  the  sun  can  shine,  for  they  are  aware  that 
these  insects  cannot  well  bear  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.  They  also  lie 
down  in  such  places  on  the  south  side  of  hills,  at  the  season  when  their 
horns  are  becoming  hard,  the  hunters  say  to  dry  their  horns. 

During  their  grazing  time,  which  is  generally,  but  not  always,  at 
night,  they  come  out  into  the  open  woods.  Wherever  mast  abounds, 
or  wherever  there  is  an  abundance  of  food  that  they  fancy,  not  unfre- 
qucntly  in  cultivated  fields,  near  to  their  range,  they  usually  lie  down 
in  thickets  of  cane,  bushes,  prairie,  grass,  palmetto,  or  green  briars, 
and  when  aroused,  by  man  or  dogs,  thev  generally  keep  the  thickets. 
unless  they  are  hard  pressed,  when  they  occasionally  run  on  open 
ground,  but  usually  to  the  nearest  thicket,  and  very  generally  different 
deer  running  over  the  same  ground,  make  the  same  run,  hence  when 
hunters  have  driven  the  same  neighborhood  a  few  times,  they  know 
where  the  deer  will  make  their  run,  and  station  themselves  according- 
It.  These  places  are  termed  ^^  stands."  Deer  when  pursued  in  the 
day  time  do  not  pass  by  the  same  paths  they  do  at  night,  when 
they  are  unmolested,  because,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  they  range 
more  in  open  ground  then. 

If  a  deer  is  running,  and  not  pressed,  and  hears  a  noise,  unless  a 
man  i8  discovered  or  scented  close,  ne  will  generally  stop  in  a  thicket, 
or  on  its  margin,  if  one  is  hard  by  ;  if  not  he  will  stop  by  the  side  of 
a  Urge  tree  if  one  be  near,  and  we  have  often  thought  that  thoy  had  a 
peculiar  nack  of  getting  the  tree  between  us.  They  appear  to  be 
(»Q8cious  that  a  large  tree  will  protect  one  side  of  them.  It  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  still  hunters,  when  a  deer  has  been  suddenly  bounced 
up.  or  when  one  h».ppens  to  be  passing  near,  to  bleat  to  it,  imitating 
the  noise  of  a  &wn  or  doe.  As  a  general  remark,  a  deer  will  stop 
whert;  his  run  happens  to  cross  a  road  or  pathway,  that  is  much  travel- 
ed, except  when  ne  is  hard  pressed  by  the  dogs,  and  even  under  these 
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circumstances  he  will  firequentlj  stop.  Sometimes  in  the  middk  o{ 
the  road,  but  generally  a  little  before  he  arrives  at  the  road,  partico- 
larl J  if  there  happens  to  be  any  bush,  brush,  or  thicket  of  any  kind 
there,  or  indeed,  a  tree  or  two.  If  it  has  been  run  hard,  and  the  dogs 
are  ^  behind  and  out  of  hearing,  it  will  approach  the  road  very  cau- 
tiously, and  the  hunter  must  be  very  circumspect,  particularly  if  tbe 
current  of  the  air  happens  to  pass  from  the  stander  into  the  drive, 
otherwise  the  deer  will  turn  back  and  pass  out  of  the  drive  at  another 
stand,  or  at  an  unusual  place.  Their  sense  of  smelling  is  remarkably 
acute,  and  a  person  unacquainted  with  deer,  would  scarcely  believe 
that  a  deer  could  '^  wind  "  a  man  so  far. 

During  the  spring  season,  after  the  flies  and  musquitoes  have  be- 
come troublesome,  the  deer  frequent  the  shallow  lakes  and  ponds 
during  the  day  time,  as  a  retreat  from  the  annoyance  of  these  insects. 
Sometimes  they  lie  on  little  elevations,  caused  by  the  roots  of  trees, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  the  water  without  any  part  of  them  visible  ex- 
cept the  head  and  neck,  and  thcie  they  occasionally  plunge  under. 
They  select  some  place  in  the  pond  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  can 
penetrate,  which  drive  away  the  musquitoes,  these  insects  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  hot  sun.  At  other  times  during  this  season  they  may 
be  f  Dund  in  the  more  open  parts  of  the  forest,  to  which  they  resort  for 
the  same  reason. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  with  deer  hunters  of  the  western 
and  southern  states,  that  deer  get  up  to  feed  at  the  rising  of  the  moon, 
whether  durine  the  day  or  night,  and  they  pay  particular  attention  to 
this  fact  in  still  hunting  in  the  day  time,  and  in  watching  for  them  at 
deer  licks  during  the  night  We  think  that  this  opinion,  so  far  as  the 
night  is  concerned,  is  correct,  for  the  fact  is  well  known  to  deer  hunt- 
ers, that  they  do  not  feed  much  during  dark  nights.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  they  rise  with  the  moon,  enabling  them  to  see  more  dis 
tinctly. 

Deer  invariably  get  up  to  feed  after  a  shower  of  rain,  more  particn 
larly  if  there  has  not  been  a  shower  for  some  time.  This  is  unquestion 
ably  a  fact  which  all  still  hunters  regard,  and  this  is  a  favorit< 
time  to  kill  a  deer.  They  may  be  induced  to  stir  about  at  this  iimi 
for  two  obvious  reasons,  first  because  it  is  disagreeable  to  them  to  li( 
down  in  the  water;  secondly  their  favorite  food  is  refreshed  by  a 
shower.  ^ 

In  passing  from  place  to  place  in  the  day,  they  invariably  keej 
in  or  near  the  margin  of  thickets,  if  there  are  any  in  their  route,  anc 
if  there  are  none,  then  they  pass  where  the  trees  are  thickest^  anc 
if  there  are  neither  trees  nor  thickets  intervening,  and  there  shoulc 
be  patches  of  high  grass,  or  weeds,  they  will  pass  through  them. 

in  passing  through  hills,  or  mountains,  a  deer  never  attempts  to  rur 
directly  to  its  summit  by  the  nearest  and  steepest  course,  but  windi 
about  at  a  gentle  angle,  somewhat  after  the  meanderines  of  a  tumpik< 
road,  in  descending  or  ascending  from,  or  to,  the  huls,  or  uplands 
they  observe  the  same  rule :  ana  in  passing  over  hills,  or  mountains 
they  invariably  pass  througn  the  low  grass  between  the  high  points 
and  tfiey  never,  when  pursued,  pass  over  the  high  knobs,  or  peaks  o 
hills:  hence  when  in  dfeer  driving  a  hunter  takes  a  stand  in  the  hiUs 
he  selects  the  lowest  gaps. 
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Having  now  thrown  out  a  few  hints  in  regard  to  the  natural  ohar- 
icterisliics  of  deer,  we  proceed  to  enumerate  the  different  methods 
of  hunting  them,  there  are  three :  still  hunting,  driving,  and  fire 
kanting. 

Still  Hunting  is  by  far  the  most  common  method  of  hunting  deer, 
it  is  very  appropiately  styled  nfM  hunting,  in  consequence  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  being  exceedingly  careful  not  to  make  the  least  noise, 
as  the  sense  of  hearing  is  remarkably  acute  in  the  deer. 

The  Indians  excel  in  this  kind  of  hunting,  for  although  their  rfles,  or 
shot  guns,  are  of  the  most  inferior  order,  they  are  quite  successful  in 
:)till  hunting,  in  conseauence  of  their  hunting  with  much  mOre  caution 
md  patience,  than  white  men.  When  they  get  on  favorite  hunting 
grounds,  they  walk  very  slowly,  and  slop  and  look  around  them,  very 
often,  and  approach  the  deer  very  closely  if  they  happen  to  be  to  the 
windward  of  them,  the  color  of  their  dress  also  favors  them  very  much, 
IS  it  resembles  the  color  of  the  trunks  of  trees. 

As  the  sight  of  the  deer  is  very  quick,  the  experienced  hunter  is 
particularly  careful  a&out  the  color  of  nis  dress,  for  any  bright  color,  as 
fioariet,  white,  or  brilliant  yellow,  would  immediately  attract  their  at- 
tention ;  hence  he  is  careful  to  have  his  dress  of  a  brown,  or  other  dark 
color,  or  of  a  pepper  and  salt  or  mixed  color,  resembling  as  much  as 
possible  the  color  of  trees  and  old  logs ;  it  is  also  quite  important  if  the 
httnter  rides,  which  is  most  usual,  that  his  horae  should  be  of  a  dark 
color.  The  discription  of  gun  preferred  for  still  hunting  is,  of  coarse, 
,the  rifle,  and  a  favorite  sized  calibre  is  such  as  will  receive  a  ball  with 
a  thin  {Hitch,  thirty  or  forty  of  which  will  weigh  a  pound. 

Sometimes,  although  not  generally,  the  still  hunter  is  accompained  by 
an  active  dog,  trained  to  walk  behind  his  master,  and  to  remain  quiet 
until  he  shoots,  but  as  it  requires  good  training  to  have  a  dog  so  well 
aisciplined,  he  is  generally  dispensed  with,  although  such  a  dog  would 
be  of  unquestionable  advantage  in  many  cases.  For  instance,  some- 
times a  deer  is  shot  through  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  paralized 
fjr  awhile,  so  that  a  fast  running  dog  might  catch  him  before  he  could 
recover.  We  have  known  a  deer  shot  through  the  lungs  with  a  large 
Ull  and  fall  to  the  ground  as  if  dead,  but  after  a  little  while  recover 
and  make  its  escape. 

In  the  fall  season,  "  when  auttimn's  yellow  luster  gilds  the  world,"  a 
very  favorite  time  for  still  hunting  is  during  a  white  frosty  morning: 

"  Soon  as  the  morning  trembles  o*er  the  sky, 
And  unperceived  unfolds  the  ^spreading  day," 

until  the  frost  has  melted  and  dried.  During  this  time  deer  invariably 
mf>ve  about,  and  the  leaves  are  so  moistened  by  the  frost  that  they  will 
not  crackle  under  the  feet  of  the  hunter  and  alarm  the  deer.  Ex- 
[•erienced  hunters  will  not  still  hunt  unless  they  arc  satisfied  the  deer 
are  feeding,  and  the  ground  moist;  and  it  is  almost  accidental  if  a  deer 
i*  killed  when  it  is  lying  down,  and  when  the  leaves  are  very  dry. 

De:r  very  generally  during  the  warm  weather  get  up  and  go  to 
drink  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  are  up  but  a  very  short  time. 
This  ie  a  chance  that  is  occasionally  taken  advantage  of  by  still  hunt* 
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era,  nltbough  it  is  not  b.  favorite  time.  Another  favorite  time  u  im- 
mediktsly  after  a  rain,  more  particularly  if  the  weather  should  remM 
driuly,  miBty,  and  warm,  but  if  it  should  turn  off  oold,  with  a  north 
wind,  the  deer  resort  to  the  tbiokets  to  screen  thcmsclvce  from  Uu 
cold.  At  this  time  if  the  hunter  is  on  hilly  ground,  be  will  find  them  a 
the  closest  thickets  on  the  south  side  of  the  hills. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  months  the  deer  feed  towards  soD-ffil 
and  may  often  be  seen  feeding  with  the  cattle,  if  they  are  not  too 
much  hunted,  and  ou  Euoh  feeding  grounds  as  are  adjaoont  to  thickst* 

When  a  deer  has  been  approached  by  a  still  hunter,  and  has  scented 
him,  or,  in  himter's  phraseology,  ''got  the  wind  of  him,"  or  when  b) 
bos  had  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  hunter,  lie  will  usually  makes 
few  bounds  into  an  open  space  and  stop,  in  order  to  satisfy  bis  curioHlj 
and  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  alarm.  The  hunter  should  always  sboM 
at  this  time  if  he  cum  see  the  deer,  or  any  part  of  him,  as  it  will  bt 
his  last  chance  to  get  a  shoot  at  that  deer.  When  a  plac«  has  been 
discovered  whore  deer  abound,  it  is  not  a  bad  method  of  hundng  to 
sit  quietly  on  a  log  at  some  point  where  their  pAtbs  crop  each  otaer, 
more  particularly  during  the  running  season, 

Dbiving,  —  In  order  to  drive  suBcessfully,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
tlie  huuter  should  he  well  acquainted  witli  the  ground  over  whiak 
it  is  proposed  to  drive,  and  that  he  be  well  acquainted  with  the  sbuib 
where  the  deer  usually  pass.  An  experienced  hunter,  after  haring 
esamioed  the  ground,  will  very  genoroUy  form  a  correct  opinion  in 
regard  to  these  matters. 

The  gun  usually  preferred  for  this  description  of  buBting  Is,  of 
course,  the  double-barreled  shot  gun  of  Buffioient  weight  of  metil 
Tbe  calibre  of  the  gun  should  ohumber  three  or  four  of  the  Isrgeet 
sized  buck  shot.  On  this  point  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  amoag 
hunters;  indeed,  some  prefer  the  amaUest  sited  hnck  shot.  But  lesT- 
ing  this  matter  to  each  one's  fancy,  it  is  certain  tliat  in  regard  to  ths 
load  of  shot  no  more  shot  should  be  put  in  at  a  load  than  a  reasouabls 
quantity  of  powder  will  carry  upwards  of  aiity  yards,  without  allowing 
tne  shot  to  strike  the  earth.  We  have  generally  preferred  nine  Urge 
bnck  shot  for  a  medium  gun,  to  eighteen,  and  are  perfectly  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  put  too  many  shot  in  a  load,  so 
that  in  shooljug  at  an  object  sixty  or  seventy  yards  distant,  one  third 
of  them  will  strike  the  earth.  Now  it  is  very  evident  that  if  those 
shot  that  strike  the  earth  were  not  put  in  the  gun,  the  force  of  powder 
expended  lu  foruing  thorn  tbe  distance  they  are  carried,  would  have 
propelled  the  other  shot  with  much  more  velocity,  and  would  have 
caried  them  on  a  level  to  a  much  greater  distance.  Henoo  tbe  folly 
of  overloading  with  shot.  The  load  of  shot  and  powder  can  be  Bettltd 
more  accurately  by  praotioe,  and  by  adaptation  to  the  calibre  of  tli« 
gun,  than  by  any  fixed  rule  that  can  be  laid  down.  We  have;  a  tvw 
acquaintances  who  prefer  the  rifle  carrying  a  ball  of  about  thirty  or 
forty  to  the  pound,  to  a  shot  gun  These  gentlemen  ore.  hovffwr, 
"great  shoU,"  and  will  shoot  a  deer  through  with  a  single  lutll  uflener 
than  they  will  mies  bim.  although  ho  may  be  at  the  top  of  bis  speed 
There  are  two  advantages  that  the  rifle  has  over  the  shot  gun  in  driv- 
ing ;  the  first  is  that,  if  you  strike  a  deer  with  a  large  rifle  pkII  yptt  in 
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more  execution  than  if  you  strike  it  with  a  buck  shot  '  Again: 
deer  makes  a  stop  within  the  range  of  the  driver,  he  can  kill  at 
h  greater  distance  with  a  rifle  than  with  a  shot  gun.  Those  who 
sry  expert  in  using  a  rifle,  often  prefer  them  at  a  stand  where 
is  not  much  undergrowth.  Under  other  circumstances  the  shot 
i  preferred. 

i  description  of  dogs  that  are  preferred  for  driving  are,  as  a  mat- 
course,  hounds.  Sometimes  the  tall,  active,  and  sprightly  stag 
I  is  preferred,  and  under  other  circumstanoes,  beagles,  or  low,  mus- 
slow  running  dogs  are  preferable.  Where  deer  ar^  very  numer- 
ad  the  drives  are  short,  slow  running  dogs  are  best  If  the  dogs 
)w,  the  deer  will  prance  about  at  their  leisure,  and  will  very  often 
nd  look  back  at  the  dogs,  and  squat  in  the  bushes  until  the  dogs 
ach  within  sixty  or  seventy  yards,  and  if  the  dogs  happen  to  start 
er  deer,  they  will  remain  until  the  dogs  have  passed.  It  must 
*y  evident,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  driver  and  stand- 
oth  have  a  better  chance  to  get  a  shoot  than  if  the  deer  were 
!d  hard  by  a  fast  ^  team  "  of  dogs. 

iTQ  are,  however,  circumstances  under  which  very  speedy  hoonds 
.  be  preferable,  for  instance,  where  deer  are  very  scarce,  and  the 
I  very  large.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  often  necessary 
zaa  the  deer  hard  to  force  them  by  the  standers  and  to  avoid 
the  trail  if  the  deer  should  be  venr  shy,  and  should  happen  to 
great  start  from  the  dogs.  IndeecL  the  same  causes  that  make 
rery  scarce  make  them  quite  shy.  In  the  selection  of  stands  we 
ilready  given  the  reader  sufficient  data  under  the  habits  of  deer, 
driving  deer,  as  well  as  bear,  if  the  driver  expects  to  get  a  shot, 
dd  be  very  imprudent  to  whoop  to  the  dogs,  as  it  is  unnecessary, 
y  are  active  apd  accpainted  with  the  drive.  If  too  much  noise 
made,  and  the  drive  is  thickety,  a  deer  will  very  generally  run 
t  distance  and  stop,  particularly  if  the  driver  has  come  upon  him 
K)unced  him  up  without  trailing  him.  He  will  stop  to  satisfy 
If  as  to  the  cause  that  has  sprung  him,  and  will  generally  step  in 
m  place  where  he  can  get  a  view  of  his  intruders. 

"  But  'ere  his  fleet  career  he  took 

The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook, 

Like  crested  leader,  proud  and  high, 

Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky; 

A  moment  gazed  adown  the  vale ; 

A  moment  snufled  the  tainted  gale; 

A  moment  listened  to  the  cry 

That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nigh.  '* 

ihe  driver  does  not  got  a  shot  at  this  time,  there  is  but  little 
\  for  him  when  the  deer  starts  again  ;  and,  under  these  circum- 
3,  ho  should  take  the  ohanco,  whether  good  or  bad,  for  the  doer 
op  but  for  a  "moment,'*  as  Scott  has  truly  said. 
E  iluwTtN'i. — The  fire  hunter  usually  wears  a  cap  or  ties  up  his 
irith  a  handkerchief,  in  order  to  avoid  the  large  shadow  that  a 
juld  make ;  and,  to  a  great  extent,  would  prevent  the  hunter  from 
ering  '^eyes. "     The  fire  pan,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  is  made  of 
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rods  of  iron  or  of  hoop  iron.  Tlie  shape  of  it  in  that  of  >  deep  firjiBJ 
pan,  auil  attAched  to  a  staff  Boaie  five  or  sit  feet  in  length.  The  stntr- 
ture  of  tha  pan  ia  open  work,  so  that  the  atr  wa;  paas  throngh  ti 
freelj,  that  the  fire  may  glow  brightly  aa  tlie  hauler  waTOs  it  alun| 
beUnd,  The  staff  is  placed  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  (be  left  uoi 
thrown  across  it  in  front,  for  support.  The  bead  of  the  hnnUr  i> 
alwajs  kept  between  the  fire  and  the  point  or  direction  whieh  b« 
looks  for  "eyes."     SometlmeB  fire  hunters  hunt  on  foot;  but  aM 

fencrally  on  horse ;  in  which  case  they  cover  their  horie'a  biwk  with  ( 
lankct  to  prevent  the  hot  ashes  and  coals,  as  they  fall  from  the  pin. 
from  bnrning  the  horse.  It  requires  two  persons  to  ''fire  hunt"  Wf 
cessfnlty ;  one  to  carry  the  pan  and  find  the  deer,  the  other  to  ni* 
immediately  behind  him  and  carry  the  gan  and  the  hog  of  pine.  Tbi 
pine  ia  cut  up  in  pieces  about  six  inches  in  length.  When  the  ktutet 
discovers  the  eyes  of  a  deer,  he  waves  his  right  hand  behind  him  aa* 
eignal  for  his  companion  to  hand  him  his  double  barreled  shot  giD. 
which  is  the  favorito  gun  for  this  description  of  hunting.  An  expe- 
rienced "fire  hunter"  can  imtnedialely  djatingniah  the  ey«e  of  a  deer 
in  the  darkest  night,  at  a  very  considerable  distance,  from  thoM  ol 
any  other  animal.  First,  by  tJieir  brilliancy  ;  seoondly,  br  their  du. 
and  thirdly,  by  their  distanoe  apart.  Their  siic  and  distance  tna 
each  other  are  about  the  earao  as  those  of  a  colt,  but  tlaey  are  mncb 
more  brilliant.  Indeed,  colt'a  eyes  ate  eoraparativeiy  veir  dim.  A 
careless  honter,  or  one  inexperienced,  would  occasionally  snoot  a  eolt 
or  horso  by  mistake.  There  was  a  neighbor  of  ours  who  went  out  on 
a  fire  huntiug  excursion,  some  years  aince,  in  Bcenff  Prairie,  and, 
after  having  discovered  the  eyes  of  a  deer,  he  diEmoant«d,  mi. 
with  htB  companion,  fastened  their  horsea  and  advanced  towardl  tiu 
deer.  He  walked  after  it  for  some  distance,  occasionally  loaing  ^fct 
of  the  eyes;  finally  he  "ahiued,"  when,  behold,  he  had abot bis  wor 
ite  saddle  horse.  A  deer  gazes  very  steadily  at  the  light;  M  d»l 
when  once  discovered,  he  may  he  generally  approached  and  tint  W 
fore  he  looks  away. 

If  a  hnnter  once  loses  the  "eyes,"  and  then  discovera  tinm  wpi» 
in  another  direction,  he  is  satibfied  that  the  deer  is  about  moving  off; 
and  in  that  ease,  he  embraces  the  first  opportunity  to  ehoot.  A  deer 
gates  at  a  light  with  great  stcadinciis  and  intensity  ;  on  the  conlnry. 
a  wolf  or  bear  are  constantly  moving  and  turning  didr  beads  ahosL 
particularly  the  VTolf;  so  much  so,  that  ho  is  readily  distjngKished  by 
this  habit  of  looking  alternately  to  and  from  the  light.  The  eyes  of 
the  raccoon  are  very  often  "shined"  in  fire  hun^ng.  Thoj  are  readil) 
distinguished  from  those  of  any  other  animal  by  their  smallncsa,  their 
brilliauoy  and  their  closeness, or  the  little  space  between  thom.  Thej 
are  generally  seen  on  the  edge  of  ponds,  busily  cnguged  in  eatehiMg 
froga  and  crawfish,  or  in  trees. 

The  night  most  favorahlo  for  fire  hunting  ia  a  wot.  still,  misty,  dark 
night,  after  a  rain,  which  rendeia  the  kavtat  that  hare  fallen  on  tke 
ground  bo  motst.  that  they  will  make  no  noise  as  the  hunter  approadie* 
to  shoot  It  ia  almost  incredible  how  close  a  deer  may  be  anproaehed, 
und«r  favorable  circumstanccB,  without  appearing  in  lb«  least  wa- 
corned.    We  have  often  approached  within  twenty  or  thirty  3Wl^p 
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and  the  deer  would  pay  no  attention  to  us.  Indeed,  they  are  very 
often  shot  before  they  would  get  np.  Their  eyes  are  most  probably 
dueled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  so  that  they  can  not  see,  or  they 
may  be  amaxed  at  the  novel  appearance,  or  both.  It  is  most  snrpris- 
ing  to  see  how  very  gentle  and  quiet  the  most  timid  animals  are  by 
fire  light. 

Daniel  Boon,  the  far  famed  pioneer  and  hunter  of  Kentucky,  is  said 
to  have  met  and  ^'  shined "  the  eyes  of  his  wife.  The  first  time  he 
ever  beheld  her  was  during  one  of  his  fire  hunting  excursions,  when 
a  young  man,  in  the  midst  of  the  romantic  scenery  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  said  by  one  of  his  biographers,  that  we  was  on  her  way 
to  the  spring.  If  this  be  true,  it  proves  that,  under  favorable  circum- 
Btances,  the  eyes  of  a  dear  may  oe  "shined"  as  well  as  those  of  a 
fleer. 


Art.  Tin.--NOBTHERfl  LOUISIANA  AND  ARKANSAS. 

PARISH  OF  OUACHTTA ;  MONROE,  EL  DORADO  j  CAMDEN ;  PRINCETON ',  LFT- 
TLE  ROCK  ;  HOT  SPRINGS,  ARKANSAS  ;  THE  MAGNET  CAVE  ;  CHALYBEATE 
springs;  oil-stone  quarries  of  ARKANSAS;  FARMER8VILLE ;  DE- 
SCRIPTION OF  THE  HOT  SPRINGS ;   SOCIETY.  HEALTH,  WATER,  ETC.,  ETC. 

(concluded   from  JANUARY   NO.) 

These  oil-stones  are  wagoned  to  Little  Rock  at  an  expense  of  from 
one-half  to  three-fourth  cents  per  pound,  and  thence  to  different  parts 
of  the  Union.  But  as  there  will  soon  be  boats  running  on  the  Oua- 
chita to  Rock  Port,  only  about  24  miles  from  this,  and  by  a  far  better 
road,  the  expense  will  be  much  reduced. 

The  production  of  the  country  about  the  Hot  Springs  is  principally 
com — the  broken  nature  of  the  ground  allowing  but  small  tracts  to  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  these  not  numerous.  The  farms  are  small. 
Some  wheat  of  an  excellent  quality  is  also  produced. 

We  went  from  here  to  Iron's  Sulphur  Springs,  which  arc  situated  a 
little  north  of  west,  between  the  north  and  middle  fork  of  the  Oua- 
chita. 

Those  springs  were  formerly  much  resorted  to,  but  Sulphur  Springii 
having  been  discovered  in  so  many  more  convenient  places,  tliey  have 
lost  much  of  their  wonted  reputation. 

From  the  Hot  Springs  to  Blakely's  Mountains,  a  distance  of  16 
miles,  the  land  is  generally  tolerably  good,  particularly  on  the  borders 
of  Glaiy  Pool — a  large  stream  or  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Oua- 
chita some  eight  miles  above  the  springs.  Blakely's  Mountains  is  the 
highest  range  in  the  environs  of  the  springs,  and  the  ascent  steep, 
though  a  fine  wagon  road  crosses  them  —beyond  these,  until  you  ar- 
rive at  the  north  fork  of  the  Ouachita,  the  road  passes  near  the  river 
and  has  fine  bodies  of  good  land  near  it — but  from  the  quantity  of 
^Tcrflowed  land  is  considered  quite  unhealthy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  margin  of  the  river  and  the  creek  bottom. 
the  hills  are  nearly  all  composed  of  slate — having  a  northern  di]^. 
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This  slate  a|n>ears  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  thoagh  none  of  it  has  erer 
been  quarried  to  test  it  fiilly. 

Among  the  mountains  are  found  great  quantities  of  chrystalized 
quartz,  which  is  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  many  who  procure 
it  for  ^e  purpose  of  selling  it  to  the  Tisitors  at  the  Hot  Springs. 

Com,  oats,  wheat  and  some  cotton  are  cultivated,  the  com  yielding 
about  forty  bushels  per  acre. 

This  county  (Montgomery)  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  wheat^ 
which  is  ground  ana  wagoned  to  the  counties  south — some  as  far  as 
Camden  in  Ouachita  county. 

Near  these  springs  is  the  junction  of  the  three-forks  of  ihe  Oua- 
chita, the  north,  south  and  middle  forks,  each  a  large  creek  of  clear 
transparent  water.  The  river  thus  commencing  as  it  terminates,  with 
three  streams. 

Retracing  our  steps  after  leaving  the  Hot  Springs  fifteen  miles,  we 
diverged  to  the  right  and  struck  the  Ouachita  at  Rock  Port,  the  ulti- 
ma thule  of  steam  navigation.  This  is  the  county  seat  of  Hot  Springs 
coimty  of  very  recent  date.  Here  is  being  oonstmcted  across  the 
river  a  '^Lattice  Bridge,"  some  300  feet  long,  entirely  enclosed  and 
well  built,  cost  820,000;  over  this  passes  the  military  yoad  before 
mentioned. 

Crossing  the  river  here,  we  travelled  30  miles,  to  ^  Barkman's  "  od 
the  Caddo.  The  hills  are  much  the  same  aa  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  though  more  rocky. 

The  Caddo  is  a  large  creek  emptying  into  the  Ouachita,  near  Arch' 
adelphia  in  Clark  county.  From  this  to  the  Little  Missouri  the  road 
passes  through  rich  uplands,  but  sparsely  settled.  The  Little  Mis- 
souri is  8  large  bayou  which  empties  into  the  Ouachita,  35  miles,  by 
water,  above  Camden.  Its  waters  are  turbid  and  the  current  swift, 
henco  its  name. 

After  crossing  this  the  hills  are  higher  and  more  sandy,  and  rocks 
entirely  disappear.  The  soil  not  very  rich,  producing  in  favorable 
situations  about  800  lbs.  seed  cotton  the  acre.  After  travelling  some 
30  miles  we  crossed  the  road  leading  from  Camden  to  Washington^ 
at  the  distance  of  25  miles  west  of  thd  former. 

From  the  point  we  crossed  this  road  to  Eldorado,  50  miles  distant^ 
the  hills  become  gradually  less  in  elevation  and  the  soil  more  produc- 
tive. Cotton  is  here  extensively  cultivated.  At  Eldorado  we  again 
traversed  the  same  road  we  had  taken  in  going  up,  and,  after  proceed- 
ing some  15  miles,  again  diverged — taking  the  road  to  FarmersviUe, 
the  seat  of  justice  of  Union  parish.  The  face  of  the  country  is  much 
the  same  as  on  the  other  road ;  the  production  chiefly  cotton  and  com. 

Farmersvillb  is  a  neat  and  thriving  village,  located  on  the 
summit  of  a-  high  hill,  one  cnile  from  Bayou  d'Arbonne.  This  is  a 
large  bayou,  sluggish,  and  navigable  for  middling  sized  steamboats  to 
Farmersville,  a  distance  of  60  miles  from  the  Ouachita  river,  into 
wMch  it  empties.  At  the  crossing  is  the  junction  of  the  main  branch 
of  the  d'Arbonne  and  Comeille — the  former  navigable  for  keelboats, 
for  several  miles.  From  this  point  to  the  Ouachita  river,  opposite 
Monroe,  distance  31  miles,  the  road  traverses  Pine  Hills,  naskdj  and 
very  productive,  averaging  1 000  lbs.  seed  cotton  to  the  aere. 
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'j'haa  we  found  tie  diBtanoe  from  Monroe  to  tlie  Hot  Springs,  by 
Camden  and  Princeton,  207  miles,  and  by  the  west  route,  crossing  the 
d"Afbonne,  Little  Missouri  and  Caddo  239  miles.  The  road  by  th*. 
iormer  route  being  infinitely  better  in  every  respect. 

t  of  the  wise  and  liberal  proriaioDs  of  the  liew  Consliiuiion  of  Louisiana  calls 
establiditaenl  nf  a  Universilj  in  ihe  ciiy  of  New  Orleans,  devoicd  lo  \hc 
An*,  Science*  and  Uierature.  to  tbe  first  place,  j(  may  be  aald  thai  of  all  citiei; 
in  ibe  Union,  where  such  an  insiiiutioD  on  a  broad  and  liberal  platform  should 
be  enablished,  New  Orleans  is  the  most  imponanl.  The  heart  of  the  great  Em. 
piK  of  the  South  and  WesI,  and  in  immediate  proximii?  ii  ihe  nndeveloped 
ic^ona  of  Meiico  and  the  West  Indies,  it  will  be  for  this  city  to  draw  aroand 
ka  all  the  inllaences  which  letlers,  Ba]wradded  lo  commeru-.  can  afford.  We 
Voflld  bare  her  the  Athens,  as  well  as  the  Tyre  of  our  conniry,  and  thai  there  ate 
Ujr  obstacles  in  Ihe  way  of  this  which  will  not  yield,  to  enterprise,  we  are  the  la.<^ 
tp  admiL  Let  the  views  of  our  correspondent,  then,  receire  the  attention  which 
lliey  deserve.  We  are  pleased  to  devote  a  few  pag«s  of  the  Rcriew  to  the  sub- 
ject as  one,  not  of  local  and  cirGUmscribed,  but  the  most  wide-spread  and  elevated, 
inUoences.  We  shall  talfe  occasion  lo  append  lo  this  paper  some  extracts  from 
the  Report  of  Dr.  Hawks,  made  lo  the  Board  ofAdmioisiralorsof  our  Univetslly 
a  few  weeks  ago,  in  bis  character  of  President. 

While  the  people  of  the  United  States  surpass  in  general  intelligence 
uiy  other  nation  which  has  yet  existed,  it  (»innot  be  denied  that  they 
are  excelled  by  eomo  of  the  nations  of  Europe  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  learning.  The  commercial  snhievementB  of  America,  most 
strike  with  wonder  all  who  contemplate  them.  Her  flag  is  borne  into 
erery  comer  of  the  world.  Her  merchant  has  become  the  carrier  for 
nations  who,  a  few  short  yearfi  since,  had  never  heard  her  name.  Her 
Teosela  are  seen  plunging  through  the  briny  deep,  upon  journeys  half 
tmuid  the  world,  in  which  no  sail  is  shortened  because  of  dorknesa, 
kiid,  no  stop  at  intermediate  porta  is  made  for  fresh  Buppllcs.  They 
mnpete  og^nst  the  greater  cheapness  of  capital  and  labor  of  other 
mtiKHifl,  and  distribute  over  the  world  all  the  blessings  of  commerce, 
<m  terms  more  favorable  than  ever  before  were  known.  In  every 
tmieh  of  business  enterprise,  American  superiority  is  so  marked,  that 
(ven  Europe  is  beginning  to  acknowledge  it.  But  not  so  in  the  num- 
ber of  learned  men,  brilliant  as  may  be  the  instances  of  American 
eioellence  in  the  various  departments  of  learning. 

We  wbh  to  enqnire  why  there  ia  not  the  satne  marked  superiority 
in  learning,  as  in  business  enterprise!  And  wo  think  the  an- 
swer b : — ^htisiness  enterprise  is  free  to  alt,  learning  is  not.  When 
we  hear  that  one  of  our  great  merehnnts  was  the  son  of  a  [xwr  fanner 
at  New  Kngland,  or  that  our  largest  manufacturer  was.  in  boyhood, 

nr.and  friendless,  we  do  not  feel  curious  to  know  what  lucky  eir- 
s  led  to  hb  eventual  success.     For.  wc  knoii  XW.  Vaxa&ia& 
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enterprise  is  open  to  all,  aud  that  Euccess  vill  attend,  not  tiiose  wba 
begin  with  the  most  money,  but  tbose  who  possesa  the  moot  enerp ~ 

prudenoQ  and  sagacity.     The  wonder  would  be,  not  why  tiej  m 

ed,  bat  why,  if  ^ey  failed  of  success,  they  did  not  succeed. 

American  parents  desire,  almost  universally,  that  their  sous  shodd 
be  thoroughly  educated.  Aud  the  exceptions  are  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  rare,  in  which  such  desire  is  not  felt.  £rery  jroing 
mau  in  the- Union,  of  sufficient  capacity,  would,  if  it  were  practicable, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  ono  out  of  every  hundred,  be  tho- 
roughly educated. 

There  arc  two  causes  why,  at  present,  it  is  not  practicable : 

1.  The  great  majority,  if  properly  prepared  to  enter  a  UniTorwty, 
are  not  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  Uuivertdtj  education. 

2.  The  great  majority,  even  if  able  to  defray  the  eipense  of  a  Urn- 
versity  education,  are  not  properly  prepared  to  enter  a  UuiveraQ. 

Conid  the  system  be  so  modified,  that  all  would  be  able  to  meet  (bt 
cspense  l  This  can  ouly  be  ascertained  by  learnioK  what  might  it 
made  the  lowest  possible  amount  of  expenditure.  Nothing  is  more 
i:ertain,  than  that  at  present,  this  amouut  is  fur  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  poor. 

Among  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  a  deep-seated  distnit 
and  jealousy  of  the  large  cities  as  places  for  the  scats  of  govemmcDt 
This  ne  believe  well  founded.  But  the  same  distrust  seems  to  htn 
been  extended  to  the  large  cities  ns  scats  of  Icaruiog.  The  TJuiTein' 
tjes  have  been  established  generally  in  the  neighborhood  of  inconsid- 
erable towus,  and  usually  so  fur  from  them  thnt.it  is  inconvenient, and 
almost  impracticable  for  the  students  to  reside  elsewhere  than  in  the 
University  hotels  and  dormitories;  indeed  it  is  usually  forbidden. 
The  students  are  thus  forced  to  constitute  a  society  of  themselvQi,  ud 
the  conduct  of  each  is  influenced  entirely,  or  to  a  great  ext«Dt,  by  iha 
student  ideal  of  propriety.  In  order  the  more  clearly  to  ^w  lbs  aiQ 
results  of  this  system,  one  of  the  European  Universities,  that  of  Be^ 
lin,  will  be  taken  to  Illustrate  what  might  be  gained  by  estabUshii^ 
the  American  Universities  in  the  cities.  On  the  American  plan,  tha 
studoDt  being  required  to  board  lu  a  hotel  provided  for  him,  most 
board  there  at  a  fixed  price.  This  price,  moderate  enough  for  thoM 
able  to  pay  it,  is  for  the  poor  cnormouG.  Such  a  system  prool&ima  tblt 
those  not  able  to  live  well,  and  who  are  willing  to  live  npoo  &  but 
gubsietance,  shall  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  University  edooatiob 
Among  the  studeuta  at  the  Uuiversity  of  Berlin  are  a  thousand,  of  wiloa 
the  annual  average  eipensc  does  not  exceed  for  each  one  hundred  ud 
forty  dollars.  That  sum  covers  as  well  profoesors'  fees,  books,  board, 
lodging,  and  clothing,  as  all  other  expenses.  The  professors'  fta6 
amount  to  about  twenty-seven  dollars  and  a  half.  But  there  ia  w 
hotel  prorided  for  the  student.  And  we  may  safely  assume  of  these 
thousand  young  men,  that  they  take  barely  sufficicut  food  to  mutaia 
life  and  strength.  For  breakfast,  black  broad ;  a  dinner  which  it 
would  dii^ace  an  American  slaveholder  to  give  his  stave ;  a  euppn 
barely  sufficient  to  lull  the  crai-ings  of  hunger.  But  with  all  this,  Im 
enjoys  the  glorious  privilege  of  starving  the  body  to  obtain  food  for 
the  soul.     And  be  is  permitted  to  do  bo  in  a  manner  which  doM  BOt 
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flpti:  liis  privAtiona  to  tho  public  gaie.  Buricil  in  the  eotltude  of  S 
\titf»  ciiy,  bis  conduct  is  uniafluenced  by  any  student  ideal  of  prfr 
prlrtf.  His  feUoff  studeota  around  him  Dumber  between  two  aot 
tbrec  thousand.  But  his  fellow  men  srauod  hin)  number  three  huor 
•Ired  thousand,  and  the  student  existence  is  merged  in  thn.t  of 
citiKa.  As  a  cbaritv-student,  he  would,  perhaps,  bo  better  foil.  Bat 
Li»  urivatioBB  are  relied  hj  his  Bolitade  from  the  eyes  of  the  worl4| 
Ilia  Wart  ia  ohaatened  by  his  sufferings,  when  his  eye  mecti  the  gsM; 
«f  alhen,  it  does  not  quail  froiu  the  feeling  that  he  is  sustained  1»  I 
public  bounty,  but  with  an  inward  conscionsoesa  that  hia  very  pn^! 
ntioos  elevate  him  above  those  who  seem  more  fortunate,  he  strugglflf 
<ia  to  better  days.  Debarred  by  Lis  poverty  ^m  participating  in  tht 
Tina  which  tampt  the  young,  he  grapples  the  more  ardently  with  th« 
ubjeots  of  ti«  study.  He  is  too  poor  to  gratify  the  body ;  but  tha 
iuul  is  fed,  and  fed  daintily  and  richly. 

These  iboKsand  young  men  constitute,  no  doubt,  an  invaluable 
'^becli  upou  the  conduct  of  the  others.  The  rich  must  toil  too,  and 
uil  hard  and  inoeasantly,  or  they  will  be  far  outstripped  by  tbe  poof 
ia  Uie  pursuit  of  knowledge.  They  must  live  temperately  tilso,  or  tliti 
««il  brains  of  the  poor,  rendered  vigorous  by  their  absUmiousm 
nil  £u  out-match  them. 

\  Univoraity  education  can  never  be  brought  within  the  reach  ofj 
lU,  unless  the  expense  of  the  student  is  reduced  to  tbe  lowest  po:^sibl^  ■ 
piint.     'With  us.  University  education  is  a  subject  of  great  importAnM. 
in  t  political  point  of  view.    The  more  universally  educated  tbe  peoplf. 
Wome,  the  more  stable  will  become  tbe  republic.     Among  a  peopU 
luuversally  well  informed,  a  republican  form  is  not  only  the  natural) 
)«l  it  is  toe  necessary  fumi  of  government.     Those  who  are  einccrelw 
o*BMrtalive,  must  bo  the  friends  of  universal  education ;  for  intetlt-' 
mce  is  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  all  innovatione,  which  are  caloin 
wd  to  sobvert  tbe  govenuuenL     Endowments  of  city-Univcrsitiat<l 
lAieh  would  eiempt  tbe  student  from  the  payment  of  professors'  ft 
ra^  hardly  create  a  perceptible  increase  in  taxation,  and  would    ... 
«(  KMt  importance  to  those  barely  able  to  subsist  themselves  during: 
tUr  atadies.     Provisions  and  fuel  cost  about  twice  as  much  in  Uerlf" 
tibottr  Western  cities  ;  books  cost  quite  as  much,  and  clothing  ' 
Ike  only  item  which  costs  less.     If  tbe  payment  of  profeseors's  fei 
VM  randered  unneeesaury,  tho  diSbrence  in  cheapness  would  be  i 
mA  in  favor  of  our  Western  cities  that  one  hundred  dollars  might  1 
iidAj  uranied  to  be  more  than  equal  to  the  hundred  and  forty  dolU 
'  >d  bj  the  poor  in  Berlin.     And  to  reduce  tbe  amount  to  oi 
I  dollars,  would  place  the  Universities  within  the  reach  of  ai 
SMBsed  the  energy  rcouisite  to  derive  full  benefit  from  sai 
^.      And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  on  the  present  systenifl 
'%h  Tery  Urge  number  of  cases,  perhaps,  more  frequently  titan  oth* 
na,  Uw  cupenditures  for  items  not  necessary,  amount  to  a  great 
■■  tban  (or  those  which  are  necessary, 

A  greal«r  cheapn^s  is  not  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  froMi 

tW  large  citiea  aa  tho  seats  of  leaming.    An  increased  moralitv  might, 

''^  Mual  ocTtainty.  be  counted  upon.    If  tbe  students  resided  amODf 

"• — s,  tha  ideas  of  propriety  cuteilaiiied  by  the  aitiwn«,  wor*'' 
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control  th^ir  Bentiments,  and  influence  their  condnct  If  even  pro& 
gate,  they  would  not  be  so  from  &shion.  If  thej  were  regarded  a» 
eitizens,  and  a  proper  police  enforced  by  the  police  men,  and  the  stu- 
dent who  violated  good  order  arrested  by  the  same  policeman  who 
arrested  the  common  vagabond,  and  tried  by  the  same  peace-officer 
who  tried  the  vagabond,  the  violation  of  good  order  would  oe  the  very 
opposite  of  the  feshion. 

The  ct^mcity  to  acquire  learning,  or  to  impart  it,  depends  very  much 
upon  the  state  of  the  affections,  the  condition  of  the  heart,  of  professor 
and  student    It  is  only  when  the  professor  meets  the  student  with  an 
affection  drmilar  to  that  of  elder  brother  for  younger  brother,  and  when 
there  exists  a  feeling  of  respect  of  one  for  the  other,  that  his  instmc- 
tion  is  imparted  thoroughly,  and  that  it  is  thoroughly  appreciated. 
Where  the  professor  is  forced,  as  policeman,  to  watch  for  the  pecadil* 
Iocs  of  the  student,  a  mutual  distrust,  and  sometimes  a  mutual  feeling 
of  contempt  will  arise,  where  affection  and  respect  ought  to  prevail, 
and  must  prevail,  in  order  for  instruction  to  do  its  part.     And  wc 
think  it  may  be  contended  that  a  city  is  more  favorable  than  the 
country  ter  a  thorough  development  of  the  mind.     There  the  young 
votary  of  learning  will  see  displayed  all  the  prominent  features  of  the 
human  character,  every  thine  that  is  noble,  as  well  as  every  thing  that 
is  mean  standing  out  in  bold  and  distinct  outline.     He  will  see  a  dis- 
play of  human  energy,  an  utter  abandonment  of  the  soul  to  the  one 
object  of  pursuit,  wMch  cannot  elsewhere  be  seen.     Having  resided^ 
perhaps,  in  some  country  neighborhood,  where  each  individual  is  ne* 
eessarily  of  considerable  importance,  ho  is  astonished  to  find  himself 
a  cypher  in  the  throng  around  him.     Groups  no  longer  cease  convers- 
ation as  he  approaches ;  and  the  world  is  unconscious  of  his  existence. 
He  is  seized  by  the  energy  of  feeling  around  him — ^his  1  cart  throbs 
with  a  vigor  never  before  experienced — ^he  determines  to  triumph  over 
the  indifference  of  the  multitude — he  starts  off  with  an  ardor  incz* 

Sressible  upon  the  glorious  pathway  of  learning.  A  Franklin,  a  Bow- 
itch,  and  a  host  of  other  noble  men  have,  in  despite  of  their  poverty, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  leve  of  truth,  and  added  unspeakably  to  the 
glory  of  their  country.  They  may  seem  to  have  demonstrated  that 
Universities  are  useless.  To  them  city  life  was,  to  some*  extent,  the 
substitute  for  a  University.  Had  they  grown  up  in  thinly  settled 
•ountry  neighborhoods,  they  would  have  lived  and  died,  as  thousands 
annually  do>,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  great  gifts  heaven  had  bes- 
towed upon  them.  For  one  sueh  a  man  to  pass  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  his  mind  undeveloped,  is  a  national  calamity.  Had  Bowditch 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  University  education,  America,  too,  would 
have  had  her  La  Place. 

But,  it  may  bo  said,  that  if  the  adva/nti^es  of  a  University  education 
were  brought  within  the  roach  of  all,  by  reducing  the  cost  of  subsist- 
ance  to  the-  lowest  possible  point,  a  majority  of  the  young  men  of  the 
country  could  not  avail  themselves  of  such  advantages,  because  of 
their  want  of  the  requisite  preparation  to  enter  a  University.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  true  at  present.  We  only  contend  that  for  the  present  the 
number  would  be  largely  increased,  much  more  than  quadrupled.  In 
lesB  than  ten  years  the  effects  of  the  new  system  would  be  manifested 
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s  the  most  marked  manner  upon  the  comnioti  sfhoola  and  high  Bchools. 
The  vacancies  of  teacher  in  these  schofla  would  boom  be  all  filled  by 
University  graduates.  Free  Bohoola  are  extending  theinflelvea  bo  rap- 
idly, that  they  wiU  ^won  be  within  the  reacli  of  all  The  great  ques- 
tion now,  with  reference  to  them,  is — how  shall  they  be  properly 
■applied  with  tcacherB  ?  Free  UaiverBities  would  supply  them,  and 
abundantly  and  cheaply.  And  they,  in  returc,  would  send  to  the 
free  Universities  leDS  of  thousanda  of  well  prepared  scholars,  with 
minds  thoroughly  trained  for  entering  upon  the  higher  departments  of 

ring,  and  with  souls  burning  with  euthnsiasui  to  esploro  truth  in 
Dflt  hidden  recesses. 

We  referred  in  the  opening  note  to  the  University  of  Li 
The  aaestion  of  appropriating  funds  for  its  support  is  now  before  the 
LegislatuTQ  of  the  State.  That  there  will  be  a  magnanimous  liberality 
in  the  matter  upon  the  part  of  that  body  we  are  left  to  infer  from  the 
ealigh[«ued  spirit  in  regard  to  education  which  is  now  exhibiting  itself 
ia  the  Stale.  The  Legislature  cannot  but  carry  out  the  instruotiona 
of  the  people  themeelvea  when  speakbg  in  their  primary  capacity. 
Wb  take  our  stand  upon  the  Constitution,  What  will  be  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  dollars  from  such  a  State,  devoted  for  a  few  years 
lowards  the  establishment  of  an  institution  which  wUl  be  an  honor 
lothe  South,  if  not  an  ormament  to  the  country.  In  vain  will  be  all  the 
dforta  at  primary  education  if  there  must  be  nothing  beyond  Men 
tnnst  be  reared  and  Stted  for  the  highest  pursuits  and  engagemcnte 
of  life,  and  reared  and  fitted  at  home.  The  South  should  take  charge 
of  her  own  sous,  and  not  entrust  them  to  the  tender  keeping  and 
instmotions  of  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  interests  which  tuese  Bona 
ire  hereafter  to  maintain  Shall  this  continued  drain  of  money  also 
be  allowed,  which  has  enriched  the  schools  and  oollegea  of  every  section 
irf'the  Union  atthe  eipenseof  our  own?  Let  ub  rather  invite  students 
to  come  among  us,  and  keep  onr  own  where  they  are  '. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  University  of  Louisiana  will  be  anr 
npense  to  the  State.  Hundreds  of  students  from  every  qoarter  wiU 
look  to  it«  various  departments,  and  the  fees  of  Professors  must  soon 
bceoue  entirely  adequate  to  their  support. 

It  oMi  be  shown  as  a  matter  of  figures,  that  a  gmn  will  result  from 
Hob  norement  entirely  independent  of  those  public  considerations  we 
hte  alleged  above.  It  is  computed  that  #60,000  is  even  now  ex- 
Mided  annually  iu  this  State  by  those  who  are  attracted  here  by  the 
LecMres  of  the  Medioac.  School.  It  would  be  fair  to  assume  half 
tfait  amount  fur  the  Law  Department,  and  should  the  Literab.7  and 
Bommno  prove  as  euecessful,  double  the  sum  may  be  relied  on  from 
&CM  Bouroea.  We  nrge  this,  not  so  much  as  an  argument,  bnt  as  a  faot 
*crthy  of  oousideration  by  those  who  measure  pubtio  movements  by 
^ptuBB  of  peeuniary  gain  or  loss  which  they  involve.     Even  they 

■  be  oonvinoed.     But  to  the  Report. 

I  following  are  the  results  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
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Umyenitj  for  the  year   1847,  as  furnished  in  the  letter  of  Dr. 
Wadderbnm: 

**  Sir  : — In  accordance  with  your  request  I  have  to  make  the  following  repor, 
concerning  the  Mcdicsd  Department  of  the  University  of  Loaiaiana. 

The  number  of  Medical  Students  is  one  hundred  and  sixU'-two,  notwiihsiand- 
ing  the  loss  wc  have  sustained  in  the  number  of  the  class  from  idle  repeat  that 
were  prevalent  throughout  the  South  and  Wef^t,  concerning  the  health  of  the  citv. 
Had  tne  country  been  informed  on  the  subject  of  the  epidemic,  which  had  entirely 
disappeared  a  month  before  this  session  of  the  School,  we  should,  no  doubt,  havr 
had  a  class  of  two  hundred  and  filty. 

The  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  appropriated  by  the  Legislatare 
for  the  erection  of  the  building  for  the  Medical  Department  has  been  expended, 
and  the  Professors  have  assumed  the  rcsponsibilitv  for  seven  thousand  dollars 
over  this  amount,  in  order  that  the  building  could  be  so  far  completed  as  to  en- 
able the  Faculty  to  use  the  Lecture  Room. 

It  will  require  fifteen  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  appropriation,  to  finish 
the  bnilding  according  to  the  plan  and  specifications." 

The  Law  School  is  thus  referred  to  by  the  Hon.  H.  A.  Bullard: 

"Sib:  —  I  ^  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  according  to  your  suggestion,  the 
present  condition  of  the  Law  Faculty  of  the  Universitv. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance,  at  this  time,  (s  thirty-one,  most  of  whom 
attend  the  Lectures  in  all  the  branches  taught.  Our  Lectures  commenced  on  the 
first  Monday  of  this  month,  by  three  professors  only,  a  successor  to  Professor 
Wilde  not  hiavin^  vet  been  appointed.  Until  that  Chair  shall  have  been  filled, 
the  branches,  whjcn  had  been  specially  assigned  to  Mr.  Wilde,  will  be  taught  by 
his  surviving  colleagues. " 

In  relation  to  the  extended  influences  of  the  University,  Dr.  Hawks 
remarks: 

'<  The  State,  in  founding  the  institution,  doubtless  meant  to  aceomplisb 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  sood ;  and,  except  as  it  does  good,  it  is 
worse  than  useless,  it  is  positively  injurious,  ana  does  not  deserve  the 
patronage  and  support  of  the  government 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  every  path  of  usefulness  and  honor  if 
open  to  every  man,  where  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  an  aristocracy  oi 
learning  any  more  than  an  aristocracy  of  rank,  the  State  is  vitally 
interested  in  making  the  means  of  attaining  sound  knowledge  as  com- 
mon as  possible.  The  humblest  child  in  Louisiana  may  become  one  oi 
her  most  distinguished  and  useful  men ;  and  thus  repay  the  State  ten- 
fold  for  all  the  fostering  care  she  may  have  bestowed  upon  his  educa 
tion.  In  some  countries,  (and  those  be  it  remembered  9Wt  rejmbiictf] 
such  is  the  paternal  care  of  the  government,  that  the  instructors  of  hei 
institutions  of  learning,  high  and  low,  are  officers  of  the  State,  and 
paid  entirely  from  the  public  treasury ;  while  the  doors  of  her  schools 
colleges  and  universities  are  thrown  wide  open  to  all  comers :  merit 
and  morals  are  the  only  grounds  of  admission  or  advancement.  It  is 
not  possible  for  us,  at  this  time,  to  adopt  a  system,  similar  in  all  re- 
spects to  this;  but  it  is  desirable,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  practicable, 
to  adopt  the  best  features  of  the  plan,  by  the  free  admission  into  the 
pteparatory  school,  and  into  the  academic  (as  contradistinguished  firom 
the  professional)  schools  of  the  University,  of  ail  wJu)  are  worthy  and 
si/^ffkiendy  yreparei.  Indeed,  in  our  country,  this  would  seem  to  be 
but  a  simple  act  of  justice,  inasmuch  as  many  parents,  unable  to  afiord 
to  a  child  a  liberal  and  full  course  of  instruotion  in  the  University,  are 
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Jet  N.|uireii  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  las  for  education.  But  there  arc 
uiiuj  joutha  wuasc  parent:^  arc  both  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  the 
uduvalioQ  of  their  ohildren ;  nay,  who  would  uot  be  willing  to  send 
ilieir  SODS  lo  the  Univeraity  without  making  payment.  But  shall  aa 
inridious  dlstiootloQ  be  made  between  these,  and  those  uuable  to  pay? 
Sj  no  means.  An  attempt  has  bean  made  in  the  statutes  of  the  Uni- 
renity,  sabmitted  to  the  oonsideratioD  of  the  Board  as  part  of  this 
rifport,  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  to  that  I  respectfully  refer." 

Tbe  following  judicioua  reflections  in  the  Report  refer  to  the  peeii- 
liar  character  whioh  should  attach  to  an  University  established  in  Now 
Orleans.  We  admire  the  practical  turn  whioh  is  advoeated,  and  the 
ptderenoe  given  to  the  useful  over  the  ornamental.  The  lime  has 
wne  when  our  Colleges  are  to  aim  at  something  more  than  Domine 
SuQpsoDB.  Tiic  man  is  ignorant  and  lielples.s,  whose  learning  aids 
lilni  nothing  in  hia  contact  with  his  fellows.  We  must  learn  to  meet 
"As  mrld — to  know,  if  not  control  its  ways,  and  a  proper  and  nse^t 
•lirdciioa  may  be  given  to  learning  from  the  very  moment  its  rudi- 
oenti  are  gathered.      * 

'AVlthoat  adopting  all  the  views  of  modem  utilitarianism,  we. 
Seattle  not  to  say  that  the  education  is  essentially  defective  which. 
liHuds  all  consideration  of  utility.  What  is  our  condition? — 
Bniiighl,  by  position,  into  immediate  and  direct  contact  with  tba 
i'TcDali    language,   and  with  importaut  relations  constantly  inoreaa- 

Sirith  those  who  speak  the  Spanish,  surely  a  thorough  know- 
gu  of  these  (wo  mixlern  languages,  becomes,  to  us  at  least,  of 
primiry  importance.  But  more  tlan  this — contemplate  our  geograph- 
icil  position.  We  arc  at  the  outlet  of  a  valley,  asbrdiug  to  us  thon- 
ami  of  miles  of  inland  mivigatiou,  and  covering  an  extent  of 
'mitary  sofficient  for  the  proudest  empire,  all  bound  together  in  a 
waUDtuiily  of  interest  by  that  majestic  river  and  its  tributaries,  whioh 
w>,U  It  were,  the  chains  by  which  the  Omnipotent  has  fastened  ua 
tn^ttber  in  iudissolable  union.  Do  not  these  things  clearly  indicate 
unr  responsibilities  and  our  duty  1  If  we  be  not  recreant  to  our  duty, 
11  nmsi  be  that  the  influence  to  be  exercised  over  this  immense  region, 
'it  govd,  bv  this  groat  oommercial  emporium  is  literally  incalculable. 
Plim  tbe  University  of  Louisiana  on  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  and^. 
ujfpendent  of  the  direct  beuuGt  to  our  own  State,  hundreds  of  etu- 
iiitit«  will  bv  found  flocking  here  to  the  several  departnienta,  from  all 
porta  of  the  valley.  This  immense  region  is  to  be  made  the  smiling 
We  of  milliona  of  human  beings.  Its  present  population,  although 
in  Dnmbef  one  half  of  the  whole  people  of  tbe  Unit«d  States,  is  yet 
««neljr  poroeptible  on  the  broad  surface  over  whioh  it  is  scattered. 
Tbe  vuley  ia  to  be  subdued  to  the  purposes  of  civilized  wan,  lutel- 
iignwe,  (information  that  can  be  made  subservient  to  thia  great  end,) 
i*  in  dispensable.  Science  must  be  taught  in  its  practical  applications. 
filh  every  variety  of  soil  and  vegetable  productions,  with  immense 
•tillh,  now  lockecUup  in  mineral  treasures,  with  a  constantly  iuoreas- 
il{  socesaity  for  facility  of  communication  throughout  the  valley,  it  is 
dMou  tbat  the  field  for  intellectual  culture  is  vast  indeed.  There  is 
I  a  depftrtoiout  of  natural  science  Tfhich  may  not  be  profltably 
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called  into  requisition.     The  chemistry  of  agricnltore  and  pianofsc- 
tores;  geology,   mineralogy,   mining,   turnpikes,  bridges,  railroads, 
Tiaducts,  aqueducts  steam  in  its  various  applications — architecture 
with  its  kindred  subjects,  machinery,  in  short,  all  that  is  included  un- 
der the  general  terms  civil  engineering,  and  mechanics — all  are  of 
direct  and  immediate  interest.     Our  scientific  course  should  be  emi- 
nently a  practical  one ;  nor  will  it  be  confined  to  those  students  who 
are  pursuing  the  regular  and  complete  course  of  the  University.    Pro- 
vision, it  wiU  be  seen,  is  made  in  the  statutes  for  a  student  who  wishes 
to  pursue  a  particular  course,  at  the  dose  of  which  he  may  receive  his 
appropriate  certificate  or  diploma  from  the  institution,     it  afibrds  me 
no  little  gratification  to  say  that,  as  far  as  I  could  ^ther  the  views  of 
the  Board  on  the  subject,  in  private  interoourse^hey  correspond  with 
that  here  presented ;  and  on  my  recent  visit  to  Harvard  Univer»tj,  I 
found  that  by  the  private  munificence  of  an  individual,  a  foundation 
was  laid  for  precisely  a  similar  course  of  instruction  in  the  practical 
application  of  science.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  without  conceal  or 
communication  even,  the  oldest  and  the  youi#est  Universities  of  our 
common  country,  situated  at  the  extreme  north  and  south  of  our  con- 
federacy, by  a  gratifying  coincidence  of  opinion,  were  simultaneously 
resolving  on  a  similar  step  in  education,  as  being  demanded  by  the 
condition  of  our  wide  spread  country. 

But  there  is  another  department  of  which  our  situation  requires  ns 
not  to  be  unmindful  There  should  be  a  professorship  devoted  to 
COMMERCE  in  all  its  manifold  relations.  It  presents  a  vastly  extensive 
field,  embracing  the  general  history  and  statistics  of  commerce,  its 
relation  to  the  policy  of  nations,  and  the  consequent  happiness  of  man, 
its  connexion  with  history  and  influence  on  civilization,  the  principles 
of  commercial  and  maritime  law  with  various  other  topics  that  readily 
suggest  themselves.  This  feature,  if  adopted,  would  be  peculiar  to 
our  University. " 

We  give  a  passage  in  relation  to  the  pecuniary  considerations  in- 
volved in  the  University: 

^'  A  grant  of  monet/j  however,  will  also  be  indispensable,  and,  of 
course,  the  amount  required  must  bo  largest  in  the  beginning.  Without 
a  sufficient  grant  of  means,  it  is  obvious  that  success  is  impossible,  and 
the  very  want  of  success  thus  created,  will  produce  a  distrust  in  the 
Legislature  fatal  to  the  institution.  To  me,  it  seems,  that  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature,  a  generous  confidence  in  the  prudence  and  good 
faith  of  the  board,  is  wise  policy  and  enlightened  legislation.  If 
funds  are  granted,  all  of  which  must  be  disbursed  under  your  direct- 
ion, it  appears  to  me  there  can  be  no  waste,  for  your  periodical  reports 
present  the  history  of  your  appropriations  of  every  cent  confided  to 
your  trust.  Unless  Louisiana  is  willing  to  make  an  effort  on  a  liberal 
scale,  the  enterprise  had  bettor  be  abandoned.  And  why,  may  I  ask, 
should  Louisiana  not  make  such  an  effort  as  is  worthy  of  her?  Her 
taxes  for  education  alone  annually  amount  to  about  9300,000.  Of  her 
other  taxes,  how  large  a  proportion  is  paid  by  New  Orleans  ?  Take, 
for  instance,  the  tax  that  has  been  paia  for  years  by  the  city  for  inter- 
nal improvements.     Look  then  through  the  State,  and  find,  if  you  can. 
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•  SLn^c  parish  nliich  baa  uot  had  the  benefit  of  thia  tux,  with  the 
jolitary  exception  of  the  parish  of  Orleans.  It  haE  Dcver.  an  I  be- 
'figre,  had  an  appropriation  of  one  cent  for  any  parposn  <jf  internal 
ii^mTeinents.  Surely  New  Orleans  may  then  nope  for  a  graut  of 
MCMis.  the  object  of  which  ia  not  merely  her  iDdividual  adTanceiuent, 
tat  tl>c  permaaeDt  intellectual  improvement  of  the  whole  State. 
3aBide,  the  amount  of  money  that  will  actually  be  brought  into  the 
4We  br  the  University,  added  to  that  which  is  now  sent  out  of  the  State 
If  the  North  for  pnrpoeea  of  education,  prove  it  to  be  direct  economy 
&  •  HMK  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  sust;iin  the  University  liberally, 
^M  UDOunt  sent  oat  annually  is  nt  a  very  low  estimate,  from  GO  to 
4S0,0OO — the  amount  brought  into  and  expended  in  New  Orleans  by 
Ibo  preMnt  Medical  class  alone  is  960,000  in  ais  months.  Of  thia  « 
port  cornea  from  without  the  State.  Let  the  University  be  only 
raUly  supported  with  students  in  all  its  departments,  and  it  will 
«BDfte  ao  Actual  clronlation  of  more  money  in  the  State,  brought  from 
abntwl,  than  all  its  annual  expenses  amount  to  Other  States,  lega 
vnlUty  than  lionisiana,  have  built  up  their  institutions  by  judicious 
liberality  One  of  our  beat  Southern  Colleges  is  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Th*  StatP  gives  it  $25,000  per  annum.  It  is  money  that  procures 
fiiit«ble  Pri)fessoT8  elsewhere  ;  money,  therefore,  will  do  it  here:  and 
with  suitable  Professors,  what  is  to  prevent  Louisiana  from  having  an 
UniToreity  second  to  none  in  our  country  i  In  what  will  ahe  differ 
from  pthera,  (if  possessed  of  the  neccsBary  appliances)  save  in  the  par- 
•Ucl  of  latitude  in  which  she  is  placed  7  As  buildings  are  to  be  al- 
tered (if  the  old  government  buildings  are  obtained)  books  and  appa- 
ntaa  to  be  obtained,  and  competent  professors  to  be  paid,  a  graut  to 
Ifce  literary  and  adentific  departments  of  Icaa  than  930,000  a  year  for 
l»o  years  will  not  suffice.  And  in  enforcing  this  application,  let  it  be 
nmembered,  that  to  Louiaiana  will  belong  the  honorable,  and  in 
America,  peculiar  feature  of  opening  the  doors  of  her  highest  literary 
iattitntion  to  alt  who  present  themactves  poaaessed  of  character  and 
tapaeitT.  If  the  sum  above  named  should  appear  to  be  large,  it  most 
Bot  be  'forgotten  that  ewry  thing  is  to  be  provided,  and  that  much  of 
the  expenditure  is  made  once  for  all.  A  foundation  must  be  made  for 
sUbraJy  by  procuring  some  of  the  iadiepenaable  books  of  refcreace 
in  the  department  of  each  Professor ;  apparatus  oiiat  bo  purchased, 
ud  the  buildings  must  nndergo  some  repairs  and  alterations.  These 
Wt  two,  it  will  be  borue  in  mind,  are  not  aunually  recurring  sources 
of  expense." 

The  following  letters,  published  in  connection  with  the  Report,  show 
W  lively  an  interest  some  of  our  enterprising  citizens  already  man!- 
(m  it)  the  success  of  the  University,  That  of  Maunsel  White,  Esq., 
i> peculiarly  deserving  of  consideration.  It  is  the  first,  as  we  tbink, 
newesfnl  movement  made  in  the  world  to  introduce  CouHKacE  as  a 
niijcct  of  University  knowledge.  We  rely  upon  the  happiest  influ- 
^tet  for  our  whole  country  in  tJie  result.  The  time  will 
&•  npineaes  of  the  past  upon  this  subject  will  appear  as  a  crime. 
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Tlio  letters  of  onr  fellow  citizens,  Jadah  Touro  and  Glendy  Burke,  arc 
honorable  to  the  high  public  spirit  of  these  gentlemen : 

Nac  Orleans^  January  5, 1848. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  President  ol*  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

Dear  Sir  :  — I  enclose  five  hundred  doUakTB,  which  I  beg  leave,  through  yon,  t^> 
present  as  a  donation  to  the  University. 

The  object  of  the  gift  is  encouragement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Hebrew  lan^ase. 
and  the  condition  of  my  donation  is,  that  (the  principal  remaining  untouched)  tin: 
interest  of  the  sum  enclosed,  be  annually  appropriated  to  the  procuring  of  a  ^oU 
medal  to  be  bestowed  as  a  premium  on  the  Mst  scholar  of  the  year  in  ue  Hebrew 
language. 

should  there  be  no  need  of  the  imvicdiaU  appropriation  of  the  interest  as  alKJTc 
directed,  or  should  there  be  hereafter,  in  any  year,  no  student  entitled  to  the  medal. 
then  I  wifrh  the  interest  thus  unexpended  to  be  laid  a.side  until  it  amounts  to  a  >um 
sufiicient  to  yield  an  interest  which  will  pay  annually  lor  a  gold  medaJ  vorth 
$15,  to  be  ffivcn  in  each  year  to  the  best  scholar  in  Ancient  History;  alter  vhich. 
I  wish  sucH  medal  to  be  annually  bestowed. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  University, 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  Respectfully, 

JUDAH  TOURO. 

New  Orleans,  January  17, 1646.      i 
Rev.  F.  L.  Hawks,  President  of  the  Univresity  of  Louisiana^ 

Dear  Sir:  —  The  sum  enclosed  in  thw  note,  five  hundred  dollars,  I  desire i'* 
present  through  you  to  the  University. 

The  condition  of  the  gift  is,  that  the  princijial  shall  remain  untouched,  aod  th? 
interest  thereon  shall  annuallv  be  appropriated  to  procuriuff  a  fold  medal  to  be 
bestowed  on  that  pupil  in  the  University  who,  in  any  year,  ^alfexcel  in  Elo«rii' 
tion.  The  endowment  is  designed  to  establish  what  I  wish  to  have  called,  •  Thi 
Jhirkc  Premium  for  Elocution.^* 

Wishing  all  possible  prosperity  to  the  Institution, 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  Yours,  truly, 

G.  BURKE 

New  Orleans,  Janu^rv  28,  ISl.-^. 
To  the  Board  of  Admini'itrators  of  the  University  of  Louisiana. 

Gkntlemen:  —  Regarding  with  deep  interest  the  movements  now  in  profirrev* 
among  us  tor  the  establLfihment  of  a  Universi:y,  devoted  to  the  Arts,  Sciences  aiul 
Literature,  I  conceive  that  a  further  service  may  be  rendered  by  me  than  in  the  . 
character  of  an  admini-rtraior  of  the  Institution. 

In  thin  view  I  have  succeeded  in  making  some  collections  from  public  spiritei; 
citizens,  and  shall  continue  the  effort  that  the  funds  may  be  invested  in  six  l*r 
cent  stocks,  and  I  shall  also  disjx^se  of  some  property  on  ground  rent,  to  be  donaid 
and  invested  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  object  of  this  movement  is  to  secure  an  endoMTnent  for  a  Cknir  of  Coy\- 
itierce.  Public  Economy  and  Statistics,  in  the  University.  These  matters  have 
not,  so  far  a-s  I  am  informed,  been  made  the  subject  of  especial  study  in  anv  lif 
the  Institutions  of  this  country  or  of  Europe.  The  Slates  of  the  German  Zoll 
Vereln,  indeed,  as  we  learn  by  the  forei;:!'n  mail  of  to-day,  constitute  an  cxcepiioii. 
as  they  intcyiA  a  '^Commercial  University"  for  merclliants,  manufacturers  ant 
commercial  lawyers. 

It  will  be  the  proud  satisfaction  of  AVrr  Orleans  to  have  taken  the  lead  of  a!! 
other  commercial  cities  of  the  world  in  this  matter,  and  it  mav  be  conndcmlv 
affirmed  that  this  important  department  of  knorwled;je  could  be  prosecuted  with 
hi{?her  success  and  efficiency  in  no  other  city.  To  her  commerce  is  ihe  all  am: 
all  of  prosperity,  and  she  the  spontaneous,  youthful,  yet  vigorous  o^pring. 

A  plan  for  the  above  professorship  ha»<  been  drawn  out,  at  ray  request,  by  Mr* 
Dc  Bow,  a  synopsis  of  which  is  annexed : 

I  am  gentlemen  with  respect, 

MAUN8EL  WHITE. 
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PROFESSOIISUIP  OF  PUBLIC  ECONOMY,  COSCUERCE  AKD  STATISTICS : 
n.nbrtKing  the   Theoretic  and  Practical  or  Statistical  Departvtenit. 

I.  T:i-?  TnBORETic:  Origin  of  Society  and  Grovernment;  Theory,  Forms  and 
lI-  ol  Government;  Right,  Daties  and  Relations  of  Government;  Sources  of 
iii-<nal  Wealth  and  Progress  and  Caases  ot  National  Decline;  Production, 
.s;rihu:ion  and  Consumption  of  Wealth  ^ith  the  Laws  appertaining  thereto. 
I.  The  Practical  and  Statistical:  Statistics  ol  Population  and  Wealth  in 
L'ir  application  to  Commcice,  Agricalture  and  Manufactures. 
1.  Ilistory  and  Progress  of  Commerce:,  its  Principles  and  Laws;  Home  and 
jreiirn  Commerce;  Tariffs,  Treaties,  Lite  Insurance.  Roads,  Canals,  Shipping, 
id  Revenue,  Systems  of  Reciprocity;  Balances  or  Trade;  Mercantile  and 
avi^ation  Systems;  Colonics  and  Colonial  Systems;  Banks,  Finanees,  Ac- 
run:>.  Transportation,  Book-keepinjr.  Principles  of  Merchant  Law;  Commerce 
'  Naiiuns,  Ancient  and  Modern;  Greograpny  of  Commerce,  Commodities  of 
ummerce ;   Literature  of  Commerce,  etc.,  etc. 

a.  Progress  and  results  of  Agrici  ltual  Science  ;  Principles  of  Agriculture ; 
'umparative  condition  of  Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
iunities ;   Statistics  of  Agriculture,  etc. 

3.  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Manufacturing  System;  its  relati<ms  to  the 
Jier  Pursuits ;  Invention  and  Machinery  in  Manufactures ;  Condition  of  the 
lanufaciuring  Classes;  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  etc. 

Tcit-I>n(iks  lor  the  Course  among  others. 

Locke's  Essays  on  Government ;  Lieber's  Political  Ethics  and  Hcrmeneatics ; 
•Ii3Qte«quieu's  Spirit  of  Laws;  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations;  McCuUoch's  Com- 
t?rcial  and  Geographical  Dictionar}' ;  Say's  Political  Economy ;  Vethake's  Po- 
iiical  Ecynomy;  Carey  on  Wealth;  Stephen's  Progress  of  Discovery  and 
•laritime  Commerce ;  Hccrcn's  Commercial  Researches;  Vincent's  Commerce 
f the  Ancients;  McGregor's  Commercial  Legislation ;  Annual  Reports  Ameri- 
an  and  Contemporary  Governments,  etc. 

I:  jshcmld  be  required  from  the  professorship  to  prepare  and  deliver  twelve 
»abli'j  lectures  each  year,  xipon  subjects  determined  in  its  organization.  For 
lainple,  upon  the  "  Sources  of  Sational  Wealth  and  Decline ; "  on  the  '*  Uittofff 
•('  Pmsrress  of  Commerce; "  on  the  "  Forei;;n  Cormncrcial  Rdaiions  of  the  United 
^^.tcf,  iiichidiji'^  ovr  Treaties ; ''  upon  "  Finance ; "  on  the  "  Rcyult$  of  At^riridtutc 
•uUv:  Adviinceiiunl  of  Agricultural  CUisxs; "  on  *'  Mumtfacturcf; "  the  ''  Science 
'S'a::tics;''  the  "  Literature  of  Commerce"  etc.,  etc. 


It  w.r.ild  he  n'jce.ssary  to  purchase  imifiediately  a  library*  for  the  Chair;  and  I 
£'.v  nadi^  up  a  brief  catal«.»:jfuc  ofthose  works  which  are  most  imp<:>rtani.  I  have 
■.•ubLt"'.s  overlookcti  many,  but  these  can  be  purchased  from  time  to  time.  In 
id  tho^  named  constitute  but  a  »mall  part  of  the  books  which  are  desirable, 
'hnx  can  be  had  in  this  country  (»r  in  Europe, 

♦A  public  library  in  some  central  }>osiiion,  open  at  all  times  and  free  to  all 

.\"^ns.  is  a  great  want  in  the  city  of  New  Orlean**.    No  city  in  the  Union  is  so 

nective  in  this  piiriicular,  ile^piie  the  strenuous  eiTorts  ol  the  Second  Munici- 

i!i:y.    We  would  have  such  a  library  lor  a  large  part  commcrcinl  in  its  char- 

r:*r.    What  are  the  Munirij^-^i lilies  doing,  it  is  often  asked,  in  rci^ard  to  the  Fi.sk 

Datinn  of  books  and  buildini;  ?     We  intended  luni;  a-^n  to  refer  to  this  matter. 

'I  n*:7lt*or«l  in  a  prew  <»!  various  eni(aa:ements.    Wou'd  ii  nut  be  advisable  ti» 

■;i>Tuc:  an  cilifM.-e  for  this  library  ui\>'i  '.he  University  j:Toun(l  ?    What  po^iiion 

■■•»  ap7  ropriate  7     Havinj:  before  'is  ih?  letter  of  Mr.  Fisk,  directotl  to  our 

•rpri-insr  ftll'iw-ritizen.  15.  F.  French,  Esq..  we  will  in.<ert  it  to  refresh  the 

.*D'jr>'  cf  our  readers. 

^T  HbaR  £^iA:  —  The  motive  which  ■ctHntcii  mc  in  the  purchavc  of  your  valutble  and  i>xton- 

■    ..urtrv,  containing  manyrDro  work«,  hhk,  that  ii  niit;ht  be   prfjuirvrcl  to  ihc  city  of  New 

tara—witk  which  place  I  have  Icon  connected  iu  a  cuniincrc;al  wi>  Cur  a  great  numlcr  of 
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(Economics — Stewart's  Inauiries  in  Political  Economy ;  Lauderdale  on  Public 
Wealth;  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations;  Ricaido*s  Political  Economy  and  Taxa- 
tion ;  Malthus'  Works  on  do. ;  Torcns  on  the  Production  of  Wealth ;  M 'Culloch's 
Works ;  Dr.  Cooper's  Treatise  on  Political  Economy ;  Cardoza't^  do. ;  Whatley's 
do. ;  Chalmers'  do, ;  Scrope's  do, ;  Seniors'  do. ;  Carey's  Principles  of  Political 
Economy ;  Ctuincy's  Logic  of  do, ;  Hume's  Essays;  West  on  Land  and  Capital; 
Ricaidos  Dialogues;  Bailey  on  Values;  Jones  on  Wealth  and  Taxation;  Boi- 
leau's  Introduction  to  Political  Economy ;  Young's  Political  Arithmetic,  Foreign 
Works  of  Isnard,  de  Tracv,  Say,  Garnier,  Ganilh,  Douffroy,  Sismondi,  Droz, 
Blanqui,  Rau,  Chevalier,  ltossi,Nerri,  Becarria,  Gioja,  Pecchio,  Munoz,  Ward, 
Ortiz,  Guarina's  Estrado,  Dictionaire  d'Economie,  Scrittori  Classici  Italiani.  di 
Economia  Politica,  etc.,  etc. 

Commerce — Robertson's  Mappe  of  Commerce ;  Roberts*  Treasure  of  Traffickc; 
England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade,  by  Thos.  Mun ;  Fonrey's  England's  In- 
terest and  Improvement ;  Coke's  Treatises  on  Trade,  etc, ;  England's  Great 
Happiness ;  Britannia  Languena ;  Childs*  Discourse  of  Trade ;  Dudley  North'j 
■  Discourses  on  Trade ;  Davenant  on  the  Balance  of  Trade ;  King's  British  Mer- 
chant ;  Woods'  Survey  of  Trade ;  Defoe's  Plan  of  English  Commerce ;  Gee's 
Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain;  Carey's  Discourse  on  Trade,  &c; 
Dobbs  on  Trade  of  Ireland;  Decker  on  the  Decline  of  Trade ;  Tucker  on  liie 
Trade  of  France  and  England;  Tucker  on  Commerce  and  Taxes;  Tucker  aa 
Trade  of  Turkey ;  Bell's  Vindication  of  Commerce  and  the  Arts;  PosUethwajt's 
Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Commerce ;  do.  Commercial  Interest  of  Britain ;  Can- 
tillon's  Analysis  of  Trade;  Rolt's  Dictionary  of  Trade ;  Mortimer's  Dictionary 
of  Trade  and  Commerce ;  Mortimer's  Elements  of  Commerce ;  Tucker's  Tracts 
on  the  same  subject ;  Sheffield  on  American  Commerce ;  do.  on  Irish  Commerce; 
Oddy's  European  Commerce ;  Mill's  Defence  of  Commerce ;  M'CuUoch  on  its 
Principles  and  History ;  Piikins'  Commerce  of  the  United  States ;  Hagemeister 
on  Russian  Commerce ;  McGregor's  Commercial  Statistics ;  Melon's  Essay  on 
Commerce ;  Savary's  Dictionary  of  Commerce ;  Condillac,  du  Commerce  et  Le 
Gouvemement ;  Ricardo's  Traite  du  Commerce ;  Amauld's  Balance  du  Com- 
merce ;  Sismondi,  Laboulinierre,  etc.,  on  Commerce ;  Douglass'  North  Ameri- 
can Settlements;  Bacon's  Colonization  of  the  Free  States  of  ^tiquity ;  Moseley's 
Treatise  of  Sugar;  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy ;  Edward's  West  Indies ;  Bliss' 
Colonial  Intercourse;  Bliss  on  the  Timber  Trade;  Martin's  Statistics  of  British 
Colonies;  Merivale's  Lectures  on  Colonization  and  Colonies;  Mun  on  the  India 
Trade ;  Robertson  on  Ancient  Communication  with  India,  and  Modern  Trade 
with  it;  McPherson's European  Commerce  with  India;  Milbum's  Oriental  Com- 
merce ;  Chitty  on  the  Laws  of  Commerce,  Manufactures,  &c. ;  Hooper  on  An- 
cient Measures ;  Rcynardson  on  English  Weights  and  Measures ;  Arthbutnou's 
Coins,  Weights  and  Measures ;  John  Cluincy  Adams'  Report  on  Weights  and 
Measures;  Gordon's  Universal  Accountant  and  Complete  Merchant;  King's 
British  Merchant ;  Hcrtslet's  Treaties  of  England ;  Lvelvn's  Navigation  and 
Commerce ;  Anderson  on  Commerce ;  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Oonmierce ;  Vin- 
cent's Commerce  of  the  Ancients;  Stephen  sPros^rcss  of  Discovery,  Navigation 
and  Commerce ;  Cooley's  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery ;  Heeren's  Commer- 
cial Researches ;   Huet's  History  of  Commerce ;   Depping's  Histoire  du  Com- 

Venn  —  and  alio  to  earrj  into  effect  the  odjectot*  my  late  brother**  reqneat  ofeilablithiDi;  a  pnblie 
library  for  the  benefit  of  the  roadinff  community,  and  to  afford  a  pleaiant  retort  to  the  nomereai 
•traofers  who  viait  that  (reat  and  growing  commercial  mctropolia  from  every  quarter  of  the 
world. 

That  this  purpoco  may  be  promptiv  commonccd,  ond  ultimately  extended,  until  italiall  becooif 
in  aowe  degree  coiumenaurate  with  the  reaourcea  and  magnitude  of  iia  popalatuMi,  I  aow  eabraea 
the  oecaaion,  which  thia  purpose  prMentt,  of  tendering  the  entire  library  to  that  city,  and  of  a«nr- 
ing  you  of  the  very  great  pIcaHuro  I  derivu  in  'naking  you  the  or^an  of  rommunication,  to  iti 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  ;  knowing  nt  I  do,  the  deep  inteteit  you  take  in  founding  and  earryiof  oat 
an  enterprian  of  thia  nature,  ao  connected  with  the  iotiilleetual  and  commercial,  aa  well  a«  claaai- 
cat  and  acientifio  reputation  of  thnt  great  city ;  and  entertaining  the  hope  that  the  adTaniage  of 
vour  groat  eiperience  and  travdU  in  Europe,  aa  well  aaacholaaiic  attainment*,  will  ba  ebearniily 
beatowc^.  In  pyitematiziogand  furthering  thia  undertaking,  and  placing  the  library  in  a  poiiiion 
for  immadiata  uae, 

1  am,  very  traly, 

Reipaetfully  yoor  friend  and  buible  larTant, 

ALVAftSZ  FJBK. 


ZhuSTv 
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.;  Martin's  Conimerciod'Veneziaiii;  Petty  on  Money ;   Locke's  Treatises 

(n  MoDcy;  Sir  Itiaac Newion  oQCoiDngp;  Leabe's  Hiaturr  of  EnglUh  Muoer; 
GbBA  on  Money  and  Coins',  Snelling^  Works  on  Comag«;  MerreyaJttiE 
C3Mwe>  O^  Eni;laiiili  Tbomicm  on  Paper  Credit;  Foster's  Commercial  Ei- 
"^ —  *i  Liverpool  on  Coinaee;  Blake  on  llie  Course  of  Exchange;  Rudong"! 
(X Briti^  Coinage;  Gifbcrt's  History  uf  Banking ;  GaUatiii  on  Coneney 
Bvikin;  in  the  United  Sutm;  Qotife's  Treatise  on  do.;  Carey's  Credit 
q*Km;  Taclcer's  Theory  of  Money  and  Banka ;   Tuoke's  History  of  Prices. 

4|ncitJtw<r.  Ma»iifact»ni.  Jnttmnl  ImptottmrjiU ,  and  Slaliiiia,  etc.,  tie, — 
WMatD '■  OlBenratiuns  mi  Koads ;  Fornell  oq  Roads ;  Phillipps'  Inland  NbtI- 
ftttna ;  Wooda'  TteaUse  on  ilailroads ;  Petly's  Essay's  on  Political  Ariih- 
IMlic;  Wurkaof  Anhor  Yooit^;  DieksniiV  Husbaodry  uf  the  Ancients;  Chal- 
oer's  Cmiipamire  Strength  ol'  Great  Britain;  Colqolionn  on  Britiih  Empiic; 
l^/oAoa'"  Siii-ycloaefjitt  of  Agriculture;  McCuUoeh's  Statistical  Account  of 
BrilUi  EinpirE;  Porter's  Progre«  of  the  Nation ;  Porter's  Tables  of  Reyenue, 
PopQlatiotJ.  etc. ;  >.Tncker'«  Progress  of  the  United  Stales  in  Population  and 
WttHh;  Holland'*  History  of  Coal  and  the  Coal  Trade ;  Fraser's  Fisheries  of 
Omi  Briiajn;  Elking's  Greenland  Trade  and  Fisheries:  Scoresbey's  Arctic Re- 
gku;  Murray's  POIvSeaa;  Babbage's  Machinery  and  Manufactures;  Schrl- 
TKuron  the  Iron  Trade ;  tire's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Mines; 
Bhchoffon  Woollen  and  Woollen  Factories;  Slater's  American  Manufaciurea ; 
Uixj^aa'i  Trraliv  on  Life  Insurance:  Edmoad's  Tables  on  do.;  Morgan's  Es- 
«Tt  on  Pmliabiliiies  Applied  to  Life  Insurance;  Benlbam's  Defence  of  Usury: 
Bettru's  Cau^e  of  the  Greamess  of  Cities ;  Benjamin  Franklin  on  the  locrease  of 
Men,  H'ltncon  PopolouKUess  of  Slnies;  Short  on  Decrease  of  Mankind ;  Price, 
WtJ»>.  Malihus  on  Engli^^h  Pumilattun;  Summer's  Treatise  on  the  Records  ol 
iWCr'atiiin;  Saddler's  Law  of  Population ;  Allisoii's  Principlraof  Population; 
HavUn-o'  Elements  of  Medical  Statistics;  Tliackrab  on  the  Effects  of  Arts, 
TBte  anil  Professions  an  Health  and  LongeFiiy ;  flea's  History  of  (he  Lattor- 
ktCtaMei  and  State  of  the  Poor;  Walker  on  Panperimi;  Carey  on  Wages; 
fUaad'*  Inquiries  Concerning  the  Poor;  Pratts'  History  of  Savings  Banks; 
PnthaHao  dans  la  ville  de  {"aris,  par  M.  Parent  Duchaielel;  Dalrympleon 
Pndal  Pri^tty;  Maugham  on  Literal  Property;  Godson  on  Copy  and  Pa- 
MMlUgfais;  Blaira' Slavery  Among  the  Romans;  Blandinel  on  the  Slave  Trade; 
nuUin  on  the  National  Debts ;  Saibv  on  the  British  Customs ;  Sinclair  on  the  ^ 
Rereooe  of  the  British  Empire;  Dr.  Hamilton  on  the  National  Debt  ;  Mcf^il- 
loch  on  Taxation ;  Dr.  Dnrenant's  Political  and  Commercial  Works;  Beck- 
au's  HlMury  of  Invent  ions  and  Discoveries;  Jacob's  on  the  Precloqs  Metals; 
hUic  Ecuouny  of  Atliens,  by  BocckU;   Vnughan's  Age  of  Great  Cities. 


in.  v.— IlSICRiTIOS  IJiTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


fc'  the  world  is  watching  the  progress  of  these  United  States, 
a  so  often  repented,  that  national  vnnity  may  be  pardoned  even 
^len  displayed  on  the  puny  atteiupts  of  some  miserable  touriat  Id 
Ji^iangc  the  vastness,  he  cannot  gra^,  and  the  institutions  he  cannot 
naprebend.  Bnt  while  this  great  and  preponderating  influenoe 
Imiiag  ap  in  futurity  like  a  mountain,  ana  growing  and  expanding 
•bb  every  year,  that  testd  thi)  worth  and  proves  the  stability  of  oar 
mUi  and  free  government,  may  well  excite  feelings  of  the  proudest 
fitfrtunn  ;  let  us  be  willing  to  analyize,  most  carefully,  every  foroe 
Uat  fWiiDs  the  aggregate  of  our  national  strength,  and  ferret  out  eve^ 
cWmciit  of  weakness  and  decay. 

It  is  for  the  republican  institutions  of  America  we  hope  and  fear 

aoM.     It  is  Dirt  because  the  soil  of  America  offers  an  asylum,  and  her 

on  fields  bread  to  the  oiiprcssed,  that  she  is  tA  be  considered  the 

pMt  proUein  with  the  eolutioji  of  which  is  connected  t\te  W'^S.ue^ft 
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of  ovir  very  race.  Intimately  connected  with  this  qoestitm  oTAip 
stability  of  our  repnblioan  institutions,  ia  to  be  viewed  the  inflonwt  rf 
the  vast  accessions  of  inhabitants  to  oar  shore  from  dietant  Lands.  !) 
has  been  the  policy  of  America,  from  mingled  motives,  hitherto  ti' 
encourage  thii  daily  increasing  tide  of  foreigners.  And  the  Uhenlitj 
of  our  govcmnunt,  and  the  course  of  legielation  joined  to  the  tktMf 
sees  and  ezcellence  ef  the  eoil,  have  actraeted  from  the  earliest  petM 
of  the  Bepublic,  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and  tho  adrentiiroas,  of  lil 
lauda.  The  only  checks  in  the  transportation  of  the  hostA  hare  ben 
extreme  poverty,  timidity  and  the  lack  of  ships  adcqniite  b>  llw 
mizhty  task. 

It  was  early  felt  that  wild  luxuriance  of  nature  Dcoded  hands  tn 
gather  it,  and  that  the  ancient  said  boundless  forests  re<[nired  sonr 
thing  more  than  the  natural  inereisc  of  the  first  colonists  to  fill  ili«ii 
during  the  first  century,  in  order  that  they  might  become  ar&ble  UnA  i 
Foreign  aid  too  had  been  received  with  deep  gratitude  duiing  the  I 
war  of  the  ReTolntion,  and  the  first  bands  of  immigrants  were  uiU  I 
by  otir  fathers  as  biotheis  and  friends.  The  first  generation  of  Aoh 
lAo  succeeded  the  men  of  the  Revolutien  haa  paaaed  away.  The  tkttt  I 
millions  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  six  millions  of  the  year  1610,  ban  I 
become  now  twenty  millions,  and  the  same  necessity  does  not  appear 
to  exist  in  respect  to  &  futtbcr  increase  of  population.  The  teinbk 
evils  of  a  thickly  populated  country,  as  shown  in  the  misery  and  finunt 
of  some  portions  of  the  Old  World,  have  excited  sentiments  of  doalit, 
that  with  all  the  unbounded  frontier  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Misi»- 
sippi  before  as,  we  may  yet  complain  of  narrow  liroita.  Party  spiril 
^  Las  run  high,  and  our  fellow  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  have,  it  has  Men 
thought,  taken  too  prominent  a  purt  in  political  affairs,  and  by  espousing 
in  force  one  ef  the  great  parties  have  rendered  thcmselvea  obn<aiotii  to 
many  of  opposite  sentiments.  Besides  many  neutral  men  hsTe  heen  ' 
fearful  that  responding  to  a  distinction  unknown  to  othsrs;,  and  nlM 
on  and  marshalled  by  their  own  leaders,  they  might  possibly  bold  tbr 
most  dangerous  position  in  a  free  state,  that  of  a  minority  ready  U- 
turn  the  ^am  of  political  victory  as  fraud  and  ambition  among  tieir 
leaders  might  happen  to  sway.  £ven  the  friend  of  the  furogncr 
must  admit  that  many  ignorant  immigrants  come  yearly  among  lu. 
and  that  the  education  proper  for  a  freeman  b  not  easily  sequired 
after  the  years  of  youth.  Many,  especially  among  those  who  do  ani 
speak  our  language,  ar<^  disposed  to  form  associations  araoog  lb«M- 
Belves,  thus  sodally,  if  not  politically,  dividing  theniselvcs  from  ncr 
native  population.  Another,  but  less,  important  consideration  com- 
paratively, ia  that  many  of  these  immigrants  being  left  in  »  ttatc  o! 
destitution  at  the  point  ef  debarkation,  or  overtaken  by  povwij  w 
disease,  become  a  very  serious  tax  to  the  community-     At  thl*  •» 

Knld  not  repine,  although  it  appears  hard  that  the  land  wUrfi  W 
,ped  the  fruit  of  the  strength  and  prime  of  the  laborer'B  jeuf 
should  send  him  fortli  to  he  fed  from  the  bread  of  another  people. 

It  is  then  a  tjucstion,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  of  the  utmost  'a> 
portanoe.  to  osoertain,  clearly,  the  amount  of  the  foreign  element  in 
the  United  States.  If  the  clamor  on  this  subject  is  ill  founded  let  v 
distnuB  it  from  our  minds,  and  if  on  the  other  hand  poverty,  ruin  ami 
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iiimrohy,  are  like  a  pest  to  foUow  in  the  traek  of  these  inereasing  myr- 
iads, it  18  time  to  establish  a  cordon  sanitaire.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  estimate,  preyioas  to  those  of  Mr.  Ghickering's,  found  on  reliable 
data,  and  we  hasten  to  present  to  our  readers  some  of  that  gentle- 
man's results.  The  foundation  is  the  custom  house  returns  of  the 
number  of  foreign  passengers  from  1820. 


Tmm. 

UQO-31 

1835-^ 


Toul. 

5,993 
7,399 
6.749 
7,088 
8,533 
10,151 
13,418 


TMirt. 

1837-28 
1898-39 
1839-30 
1830-31 
1831-33 
1833-33 
1833-34 


Toul. 

36,114 
34,459 
27,153 
83,074 
45,387 
56,547 
65,335 


Yoar». 

1834-35 
1835-36 
1836-37 
1837-38 
1838-39 
1839-40 
1840-41 


Total. 

53,899 
63,473 
78.083 
59,363 
53,163 
84,146 
83,504 


Yta  rt. 

1841-43 
1843-43 
1843-44 
1844-45 
1845-46 
1846(1  qr. 


Total. 

101,107 
75,1«* 
74.607 
103,415 
147,051 
)55,106 


TMfm.  ToUl. 

im^26  35,691 

1885-30  100,995 

1830-35  843,143 


Toarf.         Total. 

1830-46  1.354,305 
Proportioii,  100 


RBCAPrrULATrON. 
Teara.  Total.  Year*.  Total. 

1835-40  336,338  1830-30  135.986 
1840-45  436,793  1830-40  579,370 
1845-46    303,157        1840-46    638,949 

These  returns  ought  to  be  increased  by  the  numbers  who  land  in 
the  British  Provinces  and  find  their  way  to  the  United  States.  The 
eitimate,  of  Mr.  Chiokering,  of  an  increase  in  this  way  of  50  per  cent 
to  be  added  to  the  custom  house  returns,  would  furnish  a  tafile  in  which 
the  annual  foreign  iQcrement  is  compared  with  the  whole-increase. 

Pnmriitn  •f  Foreign  ImmigranU  to  tkt  Increase  of  tke  PopuUUion  of  the  Unittd 

States. 


rOREION   PASSENGERS. 


Avaraca  Am- 
DOal  Inemaaa. 


Covtom 

llfOM. 


Eiaawhara. 


Toul. 


Peret.  Proportioo. 


18M>-31 
1831-23 
1838-33 
183^-34 

1835-^36 
183S-37 
1837-38 
1%B-^ 
1839^^0 
J83Q-31 
1831-33 
1833-33 
1833-M 
1H34-35 
1833-36 
1836-37 
1837-38 
1838-39 
lrt39-40 

IHIO-Il 

1H41-12 
L^3-S3 
1813-44 
1W4-45 
1^1546 
lft«  3d  qr. 


9.638,191 
9,930,656 
10,311,399 
10,510,663 
10,818,698 
11,135,760 
11,462,114 
11,798,033 
12,IA'796 
12,499,693 
12.866,030 
13,234.934 
13,614.425 
14,004,798 
14.406,363 
14.819,445 
15.244,370 
15,681,479 
16.131,121 
16^3,656 
17.069,454 
17.558,895 
18.062.369 
18.580.280 
19,113.041 
19,661,078 


383,465 

290,743 
999.264 
308,035 
317,063 
326,354 
335,919 
315,763 
355,897 
366,327 
368,914 
379,491 
390.3T3 
401,565 
413,082 
4^^4,925 
437,109 
449,642 
462,5:^5 
475,798 
489,441 
503,474 
517,911 
532,761 
548,037 
563,732 


5.993 

7.329 

6,749 

7.088 

8,532 

10,151 

12,418 

26,114 

21459 

27,153 

23.074 

45.287 

5<>,547 

65,335 

52,899 

62.473 

78,083 

59.363 

52,163 

84,146 

83,504 

101,107 

75,159 

74,607 

102,415 

147,051 

55,106 


8,9961 
3,664  i 
3,374ft 
3,544 
4,266 
5,0754 
6,209 
13,057 
12.2394 
13,5764 
11,537 
23.643i 
28,273i 
32.6674 
26,4894 
31,3364 

39,0414 
29.6814 

26.0814 

42,073 

41,752 

SO.'K^Si 

37.5794 

37,3034 

31,2074 

73,5254 

27,553 


8,9894 
*  10,9934 
10,1234 
10,632 
12,798 
15.2264 
18,637 
39,171 
36,6884 
40,T294 
34.611 
67.8304 
a4,8304 
98,0034 
7jf,owH 
93,709^ 
117,1344 
89,0444 
78,W44 
126,219 
125,256 
151,6<M)4 
112.73fti 
111,9104 
153,6224 
220,5764 
82,659 


3  18 

7-78 

338 

345 

403 

4-66 

5-54 

11-32 

10-30 

nil 

9-38 

171K) 

21-72 

24-40 

19-21 

22-05 

26-7!> 

19-80 

16*91 

26  32 

25-59 

30  12 

21 -7^^ 

2105 

28-03 

3912 


1  to  31-43 

36-45 

89-57 

38-98 

24-78 

21-46 

1804 

8-83 

9-71 

900 

10-66 

559 

4-61 

4-10 

5-21 

451 

374 

5-05 

5-92 

3-77 

3-91 

332 

460 

4-77 

3.57 

2-56 


To'.al  26y».  .  .  .  ' 1,354,305  677,1324  2,031,457^ 
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RECAnrULATKHf. 


POEdOH  TAMMBmOEMm, 


Tear*.       Popolatioo. 


1890-25 
1825-30 
1830-35 
1835-40 
1840-45 
1845-46 


51,099,607 
69,039,396 
68,126,540 
78,470,071 
90,384,039 
19^1,078 


Avenifm  Ao' 
■■al  locrwise. 

1,497,569 
1,730,260 
1,953,425 
2,250,009 
2,591,624 
563,752 


CMtoa 
Hoi 


35,691 
100,295 
243,142 
336,228 
436,792 
147,051 


17^45* 
50,1471 
121,571 
166,114 
218,396 
73,525* 


TotaL 


53,53Si 
150,4424 
364,753 
504,342 
656,188 


pOTct.  Pnfortia* 
3-57  lto87« 


8-69 
18-67 
22-41 
25-28 


2a),576i    3S12 


1151 

4-47 
3$6 
2-5e 


1820-30  110,139,003  3,227,829  135,966  67,993  203,979  631  ltol5« 
183040  146,596,611  4,203,434  579,370  269,685  669,055  90-67  4^ 
1840-46  110,045,117    3,155,376    583,843  291,22U    875,7644     27*75         3^ 

Total  25  3-4  ^ 

years.      366,760,731  10,586,639  1,299,199  649,5994  1,946,7964  18-40        544 

Assnming  the  rate  of  inerease  of  the  whole  white  population  of  tb 
United  States  to  be  26  28  per  cent  in  ewh  decade  from  1790, 28  80 
per  cent  in  the  free,  and  21*54  in  the  slaye  states;  we  have 


f 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1630. 

1840. 

Free  States,  -  -  - 
Slave  States,  -  - 

1,901,046 
1,271,488 

2,448,667 
1,545,470 

3,154,038 

1,878,490 

4,062,600 
2,283,2^*9 

5,232325 
2,775,270 

6,74O,a09 
3,373,980 

Aggregate, 

Dinerences,  -  -  - 

3,172,534 

3,994,137 
2,290 

5,032,528 
26,978 

6,345,869 
43,515 

6,008,095 
60,722 

lOul  13,497 
76,188 

Original   States) 

ana  Teritories,  J 

Add  Louisiana,  - 

AAA  PMnrwIa  ... 

3,172,534 

3,996,427 

5,059,506 
34,311 

6,389,384 
41,704 

8,066,817 

50,691 
18,385 

10,189,685 

61,623 
22,347 

Total, 

For'n  Immigration 

3,172,534 

3,996,427 
307,678 

5,093,817 
768,187 

6,431,088 
1,430,906 

8,137,893 
2,399,485 

10,273,654 
3,922,15-2 

Total  White    \ 
Population  U.  S.  J 

3,172,534 

4,304,105 

5,862,004 

7,861,994 

10,537,376 

14,195,806 

Assuming  267,567  as  the  foreign  population  in  1790,  and  consider 
their  increase  to  be  at  the  ayerago  rate  of  26*28,  we  haye 


1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

*"      "         1800  to  1810, 
«*        "         1810  to  1820, 
"        "          1820  to  1830, 
«*        "         1830  to  1840, 

267,567 

337,996 
363,001 

«    «    *    « 

426,838 

458,415 
494,392 

539,031 

578,908 
624,342 
665,647 

680,714 

731,078 

788,449 
840,611 
888,706 

Differences,  -' 

267,567 
—40,111 

700.997 
—67,190 

1,379,645 
—61,261 

2,407,928 
pi's  8,443 

3,929,558 
plus  7,400 

Total  For'n  Popula.  in  U.  S. 

307,678 

768,187 

1,430.906 

2,399,485 

3,922.158 
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Bv  eamp&riQg  these  tables  wo  find  that  a  probable  amouot  of  four 
wlUiooa  of  our  populatloQ  arc  dao  to  the  iniuigratioD  of  foreigners, 
f^  the  liHt  fifty  ^oara.  In  other  vords,  had  immigration  been  stop- 
ftA,  oar  popalatii>D  would  be  at  thb  time,  other  things  being  etjim, 
■boot  eixt«en  DiiUions  of  souls.  A  nearer  approximation  is  oonsidered 
tobe 


VoKJ^  immigration  from  1790  lo  IBOO,  incloding 
■he  uamigrauis  and  iheir  children,  from  their 
urinl  10  the  neit  census, 307,687 

niir  naiatal  increase  ai  the  rale  of  '.)t)'38,  Ac.  per 
cent,  lo  10  jear», 80,*72 

Poreicn  uamigralion  as  above,  from  1800  to 
1310, 379,637 


fttriga  popalAlion  ia 
Their   D«toiaI  Increase 

PotpJni     {mmigraljan 


1810,  - 


I  the  above  rale,  in   10 


■    7fi8,i87 


Foreign   papulation  ia   If 
lifii  nixural  inercaK  i 

POreixa     immigratioa    a: 
1930. 


ike  al)QTC  rate,  in  1 
above,    from    i&X    i 


"SSI* 


Pot^gn   popaUtioa   i 


Bat  surely.  altbou;rh  our  numbers  woald  not  have  8»el1ed  to  their 
present  by  four  taillions,  had  it  not  been  for  foreign  immigration,  ire 
eannot  consider  this  aa  representing  at  aU  the  nambcr  of  true  foreign- 
ers, allowing  that  all  bom  without  out  territorial  limits  are  foreign  in 
heart  to  onr  camraonwcalth,  Many  of  these  foreigners,  and  these 
tons  of  foreigoers,  have  married  the  daughters  of  America,  and  shall 
the  children  of  an  Ameriean  mother  be  thus  considered  as  foreigners; 
this  in  our  opinion  is  an  entirely  eroneoos  system  of  calculation.  Ths 
increase  of  the  foreign  population,  even  that  portion,  which  embraces 
tlie  children  of  foreigners  on  both  father  and  mother's  side,  is  in  every 
KBae  Atierieao,  and  the  proper  course  lo  determine  the  foreign  cle- 
acBt,  la,«asting  out  of  view  the  progeny,  to  enijuire  bow  large  a  popu- 
lation of  foreign  birth  is  now  living  in  the  United  States.  Assuming 
tbfl  avcrago  age  of  this  population  to  be  25  years,  and  the  ratio  of 
morUlity  to  be  the  mean  of  these  tables,  in  England,  from  whioh 
QOWitry  thclarge.tt  p(pportionof  the  new  comers  emigrate, and  striking 
OBtof*i*w  the  increase  by  birth,  wo  have  as  the  surviviug  number  of 
tin  foreign  immigration  ia  1840 — a  result  as  below. 
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of  EwfTMlk                 ia  laiiL^     .  in  ISM.' 

1790  to  1800 967,507                83,154  60,570 

1800  to  1810 363,001  177,853  137^1 

1810  to  1820 494,399  317,406  a74<399 

1890  to  1830 665,647  530,018  468,3^ 

1830  to  1840 888,705  831,129  757,751 

1840  to  1846 875,764               8^660 

1,938,568  9,431,479 

If  we  are  correct  in  our  opinion,  and  we  belieye  that  the  meet  en- 
thnuastio  partisan  will  not  consider  the  children  of  foreigners,  bom 
on  this  soil,  as  any  other  in  feeling  and  sentiment  than  the  progeny 
of  natiye  citixens,  we  have  presented  a  result  approzimaUng  nearly 
to  the  number  of  persons  bom  in  other  lands  and  living  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1846,  and  comprising  all  who,  in  any  proper 
sense,  can  be  regarded  as  the  true  foreign  element  in  our  popmation. 

Considering  the  ravages  of  disease  among  the  large  class  of  poor 
and  improvident  immigrants,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage  hither 
and  subsequent  travel,  together  with  the  mortality  incident  to  settlers 
in  a  new  countrr,  and  one  differing  much  in  climatic  character  from 
that  of  their  hirth ;  the  deductions  made  from  the  eross  number  of 
estimated  arrivals  are  probably  below  tKe  truth ;  and  tlie  number  of 
persons  now  residing  in  the  United  States  ma^  possibly  not  much  ex- 
ceed two  millions.  Of  this  number,  according  to  vt.  Chickeringi 
two-thirds  may  be  regarded  as  males,  and  a  very  large  portion,  even 
at  the  time  of  immigration,  is  adult.  Of  course,  uie  survivors  of 
all  the  years  of  immigration  prior  to  1830  must  be  set  down  as  adults. 
So  that  the  proportion  of  adults  to  children  may  be,  say,  three  to  one. 
One  half  of  .the  whole  population  surviving  in  the  year  1846,  may  be 
seen  to  consist  of  those  wno  emigrated  to  this  oountry  prior  to  the 
year  1835.  This  is  a  portion  that,  from  their  mature  age  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  institutions  of  our  country,  besides  the  possession 
of  comparative  wealth,  must  exert  a  great  influence  in  forming  the 
social  character  of  more  recent  comers.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  a  vast 
teaching  class,  dispersed  over  the  whole  country,  advising  the  inexpe- 
rienced and  checking  the  rash  among  their  countrymen.  But,  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  look  at  any  arguments  that  concern  the  political 
aspects  of  the  question.  If  we  have  alluded  to  any,  it  was  merely  to 
call  attention  in  this  way  to  the  acknowledged  importance  of  the  en- 
quiry, and  then  treat  it  in  a  purely  economical  and  statistical  manner. 
The  value  of  this  ]y)pulation,  as  workers,  is  worth  a  moment's  consid- 
eration. The  estimated  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  in  1846,  was  20,557,823,  as  by  reference  to  the  article  on  the 
^'Progress  of  the  American  Union,"  in  our  last  No.,  derived  from  the 
investigations  of  Wm.  Darby,  £sq.  .  The  Secretary  of  the  Treumry 
gives  as  the  sum  total  of  the  productions  of  the  country,  for  the  year 
included  in  the  report  of  22d  July,  1846,  reckoned  in  dollars,  ao 
aggregate  of  $3,000,000,000.  The  amount  of  indiridual  average  pro- 
duction is  as  near  as  may  be,  $150  in  one  year.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  of  the  foreigners,  a  larger  proportion  than  tlie  average  are 
adult  males ;  and  of  these  more  than  the  usual  number  oomparativdj 
belong  to  that  class  most  actively  employed  in  physical  production.  Ju 
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KBune  bot  two  mUlions  as  the  number  of  the  foreign  population, 
tbMr  aggre^te  annual  production  is  the  vast  amount  of  9300,000,000, 
for  1846.  In  dwelling  on  the  necessity  and  value  to  a  country  of  the 
working  class,  we  would  not  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  manag- 
ing and  directing  class ;  but,  we  say,  that  as  the  former  are  measur^ 
in  importance  by  number,  the  latter  are  estimated  in  reference  to  en- 
terfffise,  skill  and  science.  A  skilful  foreman  or  overseer  may  wield 
u  easily,  and  direct  the  physical  forces  of  one  hundred,  as  easily  as 
ten  laborers ;  and  though  ciutivation  and  intelligence  are  to  be  desired 
m  the  one  who  labors  with  his  hands,  they -are  not  so  indispensable  as 
in  the  labors  of  contrivance  and  management 

In  conclusion,  we  must  e3;press  the  obligations  due  to  £he  author  of 
*J)e  jpamnhlet  aJluded  to  in  this  article,  Dr.  Chickering,  who  has 
fonushea  us  a  copy,  and  gives  many  interesting  notes  in  a  private 
letter  to  our  address. 


Art  TL— lecnilinrs  REPORT  ON  SUGIR^RETIEWED.* 

COMPiaATIVS  CONDITION  OF  SUGAE  ESTATES  IN  WEST  INDIES  AND  LOUIS- 
UXA — ^PROOESS  AND  PERFECTION  OF  SU6A&  JIAUFAOTUSE,  ErC.|  ET& 

J.  D.  B.  Pb  Bow,  Esq., 

It  is  but  lately  that  I  have  beenput  In  possession,  through  the 
kmdneas  of  a  friend,  of  a  cqpy  of  Professor  McCuIloh^s  report  t# 
Congress  on  saccharine  substances  and  the  art  of  manufacturing  sugaj^ 
It  ii,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  documents  which  has  ever  been 
written  on  the  subject  It  makes  known  and  •describes  generally, 
whh  great  accuracy,  all  the  latest  and  best  improvements  which  have 
be»  made  throughout  the  world  in  the  sugar  industiy,  and  embodies 
«n  amount  of  useful  information,  which  our  sugar  planters  could  not 
otherwise  obtain  without  perusing  .a  great  many  volumes.  It  is  the 
work  not  only  of  a  man  of  science,  but  of  .a  conscientious  one,  who 
bas  represented  things  as  faithfully  as  he  could  and  without  any  kind 
of  deception. 

Mr.  McCuIloh  pud  unforturately  but  a  flying  visit  to  Louisiani^ 
where  he  oould  not  arrive  during  the  sugar  making  season ;  he  re- 
aained  onlv  a  few  days  in  the  State,  occupving  himself  chiefly,  as  he 
sijs,  with  inquiries  concerning  Rillieux's  improved  method,  and  an 
etamination  of  his  apparatus  upon  the  plantation  of  Hessrs.  Benjamin 

*  That  the  reader  may  discover  the  vast  quantity  of  material  which  we  have 
horn  time  to  time  collected  and  published  upon  sugar  and  the  sugar  manufacture, 
ve  will  onlr  refer  him  to  our  back  volumes.  We  know  of  no  other  source  from 
Yhich  a  titne  ai  much  could  be  obtained.  Should  not  every  one,  then,  in  any 
iegree  interested  in  this  imjHjrtant  staple,  sustain  with  liberality  the  enterprise  we 
have  conducted  at  so  much  expense  and  labor.  We  had  hoped  for  the  vnanivums 
tqpport  of  the  sugar  pUuUers  at  least  See  Commercial  Review,  vol.  I,  53,  64, 
IBO,  vol.  XI.  322,  212,  214,  267,  422;  vol.  Ill,  118,  231,  245,  580,  2i)4,  299,301, 
^1.  376—395,  421;  vol.  IV,  41,  129—157,  296,  393,  426,  427-417,  M4i  ToL 
V,  44—57,  81,  86,  181^  183,  187,  etc^  etc 
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&  Fackwood.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  not  only  because  we  haTe  been 
tbereby  deprived  of  the  researches  which  the  profestor  had  the  inten- 
tion of  making  on  the  mucilage  contained  in  the  Loaiaiana  cane  juice, 
but  also  because,  having  seen  very  few  of  our  sugar  plantations,  and 
none  of  them  in  operation,  he  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  to 
the  old  sugar  planters  of  the  country  that  justice  which  they  certamlv 
would  have  obtained  from  him,  if  he  had  known  more  about  them. 

It  is  in  order  to  destroy  the  unfavorable  impression  which  fiomi- 
parts  of  the  report  may  create  against  the  progress  hitherto  made 
m  our  sugar  industry,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  a  few 
errors,  which  have  crept  in  that  otherwise  unexceptionable  work,  that 
I  would  wish  to  see  it  reviewed  in  your  useful  periodical.  I  do  not 
attempt  it  myself,  because  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  for  the 
public ;  but  I  hope  that  the  notes  and  suggestions  which  you  will  find 
in  this  coHuuunication,  will  induce  you  to  undertake  that  task.* 

Speaking  of  his  journey  from  Havana  to  Guinea  and  back,  Mr.  Mc- 
Culfoh  says:  '^The  well  managed  sugar  estates  (furnished  with  highh 
^'finished  and  costly  machinery)  which  I  visited,  and  which  had  each 
"required,  on  an  average,  an  investment  of  not  less  than  two  or  three 
"huudred  thousand  dollars  in  fixed  capital,  had  entirely  dispelled  from 
"my  mind  all  preconceived  notions  derogatory  to  the  enterprise  and 
"intelligence  of  the  Spanish  Creole ;  though  under  an  oppressive  gor- 
"emraeut,  and,  compared  with  that  of  a  Louisiana  planter,  enjoyine 
"all  the  blessings  of  pc^tical  freedom,  exempt  from  ueavy  taxes,  and 
"protected  against  foreign  competitions  by  a  high  tariff."  And 
after  mentioning  several  improvements  on  a  plantation  in  Cuba,  he 
adds :  '^  Such  estates  constitute  exceptions,  however ;  while  for  a  very 
^  large  number,  the  arrangements  and  methods  described  by  the  author 
"of  the  Histoire  NaturcUe  du  Cacao  et  du  Sncre^ pablisJied  in  1720. 
"the  oldest  treatise  I  have  seen  on  the  subject,  would  answer  almost 
"as  well  for  this  day  as  that  in  which  he  wrote.  And  this  remark,  1 
"am  sorry  to  say,  is  applicable  equally  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  and 
"to  the  West  India  islands ;  the  use  of  the  steam  engine  to  grind 
"the  cane  and  the  substitution  of  the  mill  with  horizontal  in  place  of 
"that  with  vertical  rollers,  being  almost  the  only  improvement  exten- 
"sively  introduced."  (pp.  9,  38,T 

It  so  happens  tliat,  in  the  beginning  of  1845,  my  neighbor,  Mr 
Lapice  and  myself  took  a  journey  through  Cuba,  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  in  tlie  island  any  improvement 
in  the  sugar  manu&cture  of  which  we  nught  avail  ourselves.  In  our 
visit  to  G nines,  we  discovered  nothing,  either  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  sugar  estates,  or  in  the  buildings  and  impovements,  which 
deserved  peculiar  praise.  The  mistake  (S  Mr.  McCulloh  as  to  the 
value  of  the  improvements  in  that  neighborhood,  has  probably  origin- 
ated from  his  not  being  in  the  habit  of  seeing  sugar  estates  and  of  es- 
timating the  cost  of  the  improvements  thereon.  The  Ingauio  La 
Amistad,  which  does  not  belong  to  Mersrs.  Hiago,  as  it  is  stated 
(pa^e  03^)  but  to  their  sister,  the  Widow  Aycstaran  and  her  son,  was 
ue  only  estate  in  that  part  of  the  L«land  which  had  improvements  of 

^- ■  ■     ■ LI  ,  -      ,      m  I        II 

•  There  is  no  man  in  Louisiana  ])etter  qualified  to  review  the  report  of  Mr 
McCulloh  than  M.  Valcour  Aiine.    In  such  oands  we  freely  leave  it. 
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I J  great  value ;  one  of  Derosne's  apparatus  having  been  put  up  there 
e  year  previous.  Mr.  Ayestaran  may,  to  prevent  competition,  have 
»eii  disposed  to  exaggerate  its  price,  for  I  know  that  it  was  currently 
ported  in  Guines  that  fifty  thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  for  it ; 
it.  as  I  made  it  my  business  to  ascertain  for  what  sum  a  similar  ap- 
iratus  might  be  obtained,  I  also  know  that  the  price  in  Europe  was 
18,000;  and  I  do  nob  presume  that  the  expenses  of  all  kinds,  to 
ring  it  on  the  plantation  could  exceed  $5,000,  as  no  duty  was  to  be 
lid  on  machinery  imported  into  the  island ;  so  that  the  apparatus  in 
uines  did  not  probably  cost  more  than  $25,000.  The  buddings  on 
le  Amistad  were  extremely  common,  and  so  are,  with  very  few  ex- 
options,  most  of  the  sugar  houses  throughout  the  island.  If  the 
igar  estates  which  the  professor  has  seen  near  Guines  had  each 
K|uired,  on  an  average,  as  he  was  made  to  believe,  an  investment  cf 
ot  less  than  txoo  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars^  infixed  capitcUj 
iir  Northern  fellow  citizens  might  well  have  asked  whv  we  complain 
»r  not  getting  four  cents  for  our  sugars,  when  the  people  of  Cuba  can 
Sbrd  to  give  theirs  for  two  cents,  after  undergoing  such  enormous 
xpenses.  The  fact  is  that  the  improvements  and  buildings  on  our 
lantations  are  more  valuable,  better  constructed  and  generally  much 
lore  lasting  than  theirs.  The  sla^  by  which  their  canes  are  culti- 
ftted  are,  in  spite  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  imported  from 
tfiica,  at  a  cost  which,  on  an  average,  does  not  exceed  for  each,  the 
rice  in  Louisiana  of  a  good  pair  of  mules.  The  climate  permits 
liese  slaves  to  be  worked  with  as  few  clothes  as  they  were  in  the  habit 
f  wearing  in  their  native  country.  A  patch  of  bananas,  which  when 
ooe  planted  gives  every  year  a  new  crop  from  the  sprouts,  is  all  the 
ceding  they  reauire ;  whilst  our  slaves  are  generally,  at  least,  as  well 
sd  and  clothea  as  laborers  are  in  Europe.  Canes,  in  Cuba,  ripen 
uring  fourteen  or  eighteon  months  and  require  no  plowing,  no  ditch- 
Qg  and  hardly  anv  weeding ;  their  rattoons  last  fifteen  and  twenty 
ears.  Here,  after  having  tilled  our  soil  in  a  manner  that  no  farmer 
a  the  United  States  would  be  ashamed  of,  we  must  get  sugar  out  of 
»or  canes,  on  an  average,  eight  months  after  they  have  come  out  of  the 
;round,  and  we  must  replant  every  second  year.  They  grind  six 
nonths  in  the  year ;  we  can  hardly  calculate  on  half  that  time  to  get 
iirongh  our  crops,  and  must,  therefore,  manufacture  our  sugar  twice 
IS  &st  as  they  do  theirs.  With  all  these  disadvantages  on  our  side, 
ad  many  more  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention,  our  planters 
$ake  fuDy  as  many  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  working  hand  as  can  be 
Bade  in  Cuba.  This  shows  conclusively  to  my  mind,  that  we  are  not 
in  the  arrear,  as  Mr.  McCuUoh  seems  to  think.  There  is  no  branch  of 
aduBtry  in  the  United  States  for  which  more  money  is  expended  every 
Fear,  in  experiments,  than  for  the  sugar  manufacture  of  Louisiana,  if 
nethods  are  adopted  which  may  in  many  respects  be  considered  faulty, 
t  is  not  because  our  planters  know  no  better,  but  because  they  are  com- 
)elled  by  our  climate  to  adopt  the  most  expeditious  means  of  operation. 
The  great  uuestion  with  us  is  not  how  to  make  the  finest  sugar  and 
iow  to  niake  the  most  of  it,  but  how.  to  make  it  fast  enough;  we 
inow  that  frast  may  soon  prevent  us  from  making  any  at  all.  This  is 
be  reason  which  has  prevented  the  planters  of  Louisiana  from  ada 
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ing  generallj  the  improyed  proeesses  for  nuking  sugar ;  most  of  tLi 
ameliorated  machinerr  operates  too  slowly  to  save  our  orops,  and  the 
perfected  apparatus  which  are  not  liable  to  that  fault,  are  within  the 
reach  of  very  few  fortunes.     Although  on  account  of  our  working 
more  and  better  than  the  Cuba  planters,  we  make  as  much  sugar  ad 
they  do.    Mr.  McCuUoh  might  have  perceived,  if  he  had  staid  longer 
among  us,  that  the  first  cost  of  the  sugar  must  be  about  twice  as  much 
in  Louisiana  as  it  is  in  Cuba.     It  is  perfectly  true,  as  he  says,  that  we 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  better  government ;  but  among  the  advant- 
ages which  he  enumerates  as  flowmg  from  that  government,  he  miglit 
very  well  have  left  out  in  a  report  printed  in  1847,  the  protection 
against  foreign  competition  by  a  high  tariff!    That  protection  is  now 
hardly  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  with  that  help  we  have 
to  contend  not  only  against  the   West  India  Islands,  but  also  against 
the  Northern  refineries.     It  is  to  compete  with  these  last,  as  well  as 
with  the  Cuba  planters  that  the  improvements  made  of  late  years  in 
the  sugar  industry  miy  be  rendered  available.    We  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  make  profitably  from  the  cane  juice  double  refined  sugar 
equal  in  whiteness  and  beauty  to  Uiat  made  at  the  North ;  but  what  is 
the  use  of  the  superior  whiteness  when  it  creates  no  increrse  in  the 
demand?     I  am  now  making  staiM  loaf  sugar  of  three  nounds,  which 
is  worth  from  seven  to  nine  ana  a  half  cents  a  pound,  the  average 
being  about  eight  cents ;  and  I  can  sell  one  hundred  barrels  of  the 
quality  quoted  at  sight  against  ten  of  that  at  nine  and  a  half  cents, 
With  one  of  Derosne's  or  Rillieux's  aj^aratus  tlie  Louisiana  planter, 
instead  of  getting  from  three  to  four  cents  for  his  brown  sugar,  may 
set  for  it  five  or  six ;  for,  when  I  say  that  I  obtain,  on  an  average, 
eight  cents  for  my  white  sugar,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  I  can 
make  by  means  of  the  apparatus  as  many  pounds  of  white  sugar  as  by 
the  usual  process  could  oe  extracted  in  Drown  sugar  from  the  same 
cane  juice ;  the  yield  of  white  sugar  is  of  course  smaller,  but  the  in- 
crease in  price  is  more  than  a  compensation  for  the  diminution  in  the 
quantity.     In  other  words,  the  same  cane  juice  which,  by  the  usual 
process,  would  yield  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
which,  at  four  cents,  would  produce  four  thousand  dollars,  will,  by 
means  of  the  apparatus,  give  white  sugar  of  different  erades,  for  which 
from  five  to  six  thousand  dollars  may  be  obtained.     This  is  certainly 
a  handsome  compensation  for  the  additional  trouble  and  the  additional 
investment.     It  must,  however,  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  h 
well  managed  apparatus :  for  we  had  instances  during  the  last  season^ 
of  planters  doin£  worse*  with  the  new  improvements,  than  wi^  what 
Mr.  McCulloh  calls  the  old  and  faulty  meUiod. 

At  page  22  we  find  the  following  remarks:  "It  was  my  intention 
"to  have  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  mucilage  stated  to  be 
"in  Louisiana  cane  juice,  often  in  quantity  so  large  as  to  give  great 
"trouble  to  the  sugar-boilers ;  and  I  regretted  the  circumstances  which 
"impeded  my  journey  thither  more  on  that  account  than  any  other  ; 
^^but  I  now  attach  less  importance  to  the  subject,  for  it  has  been  shown 
"by  Messrs.  Benjamin  &  Packwood  that  the  use  of  boneblack  and  of 
"evaporation  in  vacuo  gives  perfect  results.  Some  planters  had,  I  am 
^told,  entertained  the  opinion  before  that  boneblack  could  not  be  used 


{lying  tlie  eane  jnioe  of  Loaiaana;  an  oinnum  doabtfeasi 
ipoD  unakilfiill  ezpeiimentB. " 

luck  has  been  naed  Bnooeflsftill j  on  my  plantationi  tat  deoolor> 
1  parif  jing  oane  juioe,  ever  sinee  1840.  It  is  not  every  year 
macili^  in  our  eane  jnioe  is  a  sonroe  of  aanoyanoe  to  the 
In  &vorable  years,  when  the  eanes  are  ripe  and  the 
[ghs  9  ^  Baome,  and  sometimes  more,  the  mnoilage  gives  verj 
•able  and  prime  sugait  dan  easily  be  made.  Bat  in  an&TorabM 
and  in  eanes  raised  in  new  lands,  the  jnioe  gives  sometimes 
1-2  t3  7^  and  moeilage  is  found  in  large  quantities;  part  of  it 
nt  before  the  sa^  ean  be  brought  to  the  striking  pibint,  and 
t  a  red  and  inferior  su^  ean  be  obtained  by  the  oommon  pro- 
t  is  in  those  years  ana  in  these  curenmstanoes  diat  boneUaek 
re  extremely  valuable. 

ssing  the  importanoe  of  grinding  at  low  i^teed,  the  report 
sTrmilts  of  experiments  made  by  the  Marquis  de  8te.  OroiZ| 
r  of  the  Island  of  Martinique,  who  states  that  "with  .the  same 
id  its  rollers  set  in  the  same  way,  the  juioe  obtoined  oonstir 
5  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  eanes  ground  when  Uie  rollers 
Lx  revolutions  a  minute,  and  70  per  oent  when  the  vekxnty 
>  and  a  half  revolutions  per  minute ;  a  differenoe  of  25  per 

(p.  450 

is,  no  doubt,  something  to  be  gained  by  regulating  the  speed 
eause  the  oane  juioe  to  flow  off  before  the  bagaMehas  passed 
the  milL  But  there  is  evidently  some  exaggeration  m  the 
.i  of  the  Marqms.  Bvery  praotieal  man  ean  foel  that  if  the 
of  revolutions  made  bv  the  rollers  oould  produee  a  diffiBrenee 
r  eent  in  the  yield  of  the  oane,  the  planters  would  soon  per* 
t  necessity  of  so  setting  their  mill  as  to  mi&e  with  the  same 
t  instead  of  four  hundred  hogsheads.  Four  revolutions  in  a 
lA  rollers  of  28  inches  diameter,  i^  quite  slow  enough ;  the 
dower  motion  must  be  a  trifling  one.  As  far  as  my  experi- 
B,  I  have  seen  ten  cart  loads  of  good  oane  vield  a  thousand 
f  sugar,  and  I  never  peroeived  that  .the  result  was  materially 
when  the  mill  made  one  or  two  revolutions  in  a  minute, 
aeknowledginff  the  purity  of  the  sugars  refined  by  the  lam 
ments  in  the  ifnited  States,  the  professor  observes :  "In  we 
r  of  O.  S.  Levering  &  Co.,  a  prooess  is  employed  for  the  olarir 
peeuliar,  I  believe,  to  that  establishment,  which  has  been 
ucated  to  me  oonfidentiallv,  and  which  I  consider  perfectly 
itionable ;  neither  alum,  bullook's  Uood,  nor  any  other  objeo* 
)  substance  being  there  used  for  clarification  in  making  sugar 
i\j  pure  and  of  extreme  whiteness  and  beauty."  (p.  51.) 
».  G.  S.  Lovering  &>  Co.,  are  not  the  only  ones  in  possession 
process.  Ever  since  1834,  I  have  been  clarifying  without 
d  without  blood,  or  any  noxious  ingredients:  the  sugars  of 
ntlemen  may  generally  surpass  mine  in  color,  but  I  can  at 
m  an  equal  puritv. 

liaving  mentionea  the  importance  of  preventing  fermentation 
uine  juices,  its  effects  on  our  canes  are  thus  noticed:  "In 
I,  when  the  cane  has  been  exposed  to  severe  firost^  foUow 

weather,  the  juioe,  it  is  said|  beoomes  aoid,  and  so  alta 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  mako  sugar  from  it  in  the  ordinary  way.  In 
defecation  it  Dccomes  mucilaginous  and  ropy,  and  yields  not  a  particle 
of  crystalline  sugar.  Do  not  the  changes  of  temperature  cause  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  cane  to  i>c  ruptured,  and  thus  bring  together  the 
nitroglncous  matter  and  the  saccharine  juice  under  circumstances 
which  excite  viscious  or  lactic  fermentation?  I  may  here  add,  that 
during  the  last  year,  excellent  sugar  is  said  to  have  been  made  bv 
Messrs.  Packwood,  Benjamin,  and  C.  Degruy,  by  the  use  of  the  Rif- 
lieux's  Apparatus,  from  acid,  frosted  cane  juice,  which,  by  the  ordinirj 
method  would,  it  is  stated,  have  yielded  molasses  only.  "     (p.  65.) 

It  is  true  that  fair  sugar  can  be  extracted  from  frosted  canes,  bj 
means  of  bone  black  filters  and  the  vacuum  pan,  when  only  a  very 
inferior  article  could  be  obtained  by  the  common  method.     The  canes, 
when  frost-bitten,  can  thus  be  rendered  profitable  for  a  few  days 
longer.     This  is  not,  however,  the  peculiar  advantage  of  Rillicoxii 
process;  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  Howard's. 
Koth's,  Derosne's,  or  any  other  system  for  evaporating  in  vacuo.    I 
have  seen  at  Mr.  Lapice's,  sugar  of  a  good  color  and  grain,  made  by 
Derosne's  Apparatus,  which  was  so  very  sour  as  to  excite  a  disagree- 
able sensation  on  the  tongue ;  when  the  sugar  was  drained  the  acidity 
disappeared,  because  it  was  confined  to  the  uncrystalized  pari    But 
after  the  deterioration  of  the  canes  has  so  fax  progressed  that  the 
juice,  when  boiled  in  open  pans,  produces  in  the  oattery  or  teacbe 
nothing  but  a  viscious  syrup  of  fine  yellow  color,  from  which,  by  the 
common  process,  not  a  particle  of  grain  can  be  obtained,  I  contend 
that  no  apparatus  can  crystalize  it.     In  the  winter  of  1845-6,  the 
pneumatic  pans  or  tigers  constructed  by  Rillieux  on  Messrs.  Benjamin 
and  Packwood's  plantation  having  completely  failed,  those  gentlemen, 
to  save  their  canes,  had  to  work  the  whole  of  their  crop  into  symp. 
which,  afterwards,  was  manufactured  at  Mr.  Oxnard's  refinery.    1 
have  there  seen  in  that  refinery,  syrup  manufactured  from  frosted 
canes  by  Eillieux's  Apparatus,  from  which  nothing  could  be  made : 
other  syrup  coming  from  canes  less  deteriorated,  produced  sugar  re- 
sembling common  wax,  while  all  the  syrup  obtained  by  the  same 
means,  previous  to  the  canes  being  frosted,  or  before  the  juice  was 
quite  altered  after  the  ftt)st,  has  produced  in  the  same  year  and  at  the 
same  refinery,  sugar  of  the .  very  first  quality.     It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  Mr.  McCulloh  had  no  opportunity  for  examining  the  phe- 
nomena which  present  themselves  successively  during  the  process  of 
the  fermentation  of   our  cane  juice.     I  have  seen  nowhere  clearly 
explained  why  frosted  cane  juicc^  from  which  good  sugar  can  be  produ- 
ced for  several  days,  even  when  sourness  is  quite  perceptible  to  the 
taste,  ceases  to  granulate,  sometimes  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  hours. 
In  the  paragraph  quoted  above,  the  Professor  seems  to  intimate  that 
acids  of  different  kinds  may  be  generated  in  the  course  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  ho  is  probably  right.     I  am  no  chemist,  but  I  have  learnt 
from  one  who  has  turned  much  of  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
Louisiana  Sugar,  that  whilst  there  are  acids,  such  as  the  hydrochloric, 
the  lactic,  the  citric,  &c.,  which  prevent  granulation,*  the  acetic  acid  i5 
80  far  acting  against  it  that  some  confectioners   use  vinegar  to  aid 
the  crystalization  of  rock  candy. 

The  thermometer  is  recommended  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  the 
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^L^^tt,  aad,  iudecil,  the  only  means  of  obtaining  definite  and  precise 
^BfiMrledge  in  refercnee  lo  tlie  evaporation  of  coacoatratod  syrups: 
^HBEke  thermometer  is  used  for  the  determination  of  tliis  strikuig 
^^Bnt  ooly  b;  tbose  who  boil  in  vacao,  aad  by  a  few  who  employ  open 
^^^h>j  and  moat  of  tUe  sugar  mauufaeturers  depend  entirely  upon  cer- 
^^^^B  eigns  ot  appearances  wliicli  become  familiar  to  the  workmen  liy 
^■tttice."     (p.  100.) 

^^^^n  tlie  next  page  he  declares  that  bo  is  qnite  sccptieal  in  reference 
to  ifae  force,  and  even  the  honesty  of  the  objections,  urged  against  the 
nae  of  the  instrument,  which  furuiabes  a  ready  and  perfect  means  of 
kaowiag  whether  the  couceutratiou  approaches  the  striking  point 
He  ascribes  these  objections  to  the  prejudices  of  ignorant  wurkmen 
empLiyod  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  which,  ua  he  Rays,  "  has  been 
eoniEded  chiefly  to  negroes,  and  scarcely  leas  stupid  aud  ignorant 
wbil«men."     (p   lOj.) 

The  tbermomcter  is  advantageously  and  generally  used,  to  judge  of 
Uta  state  of  coDcentration  of  the  syrups,  m  open  evaporating  pans, 
hntcd  by  steam,  but  the  use  of  that  instrument  to  ascertain  the  strik- 
ing point  in  the  manufaotore  of  vacuum  pan  sugar  is  a  practice  not  to 
be  loon^t  of  Syrups  coming  from  tlio  blow  tubs  and  leaf  filter  at 
32  deg  Beaurae,  is  often  at  150  dcg.  Fahrenheit,  when  put  in  the  pan. 
It  ritws  in  fifteen  minutes  to  IGO  deg.,  and  may  be  kept  at  that  point 
Ibr  soversl  hours,  nulil  it  reaches  the  proper  degree  of  evaporation ; 
iadeod,  if  the  boiler  has  at  his  disposal  a  large  supply  of  water,  ho  may, 
bf  the  injection  of  cold  wat«r,  lower  the  temperature  while  the 
nBMDtntioD  is  progressing,  and  this  is  commonly  done  when  it  is 
epnndered  desirable  to  obtain  a  large  and  solid  grain.  The  ther- 
Bometer  is  employed  in  the  vacuum  pan  to  keep  the  boiler  advised  of 
the  beat  be  has  in  it,  and  enable  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  air  glass 
or  barometer,  to  regulate  his  pan  as  to  steam  and  water,  for  striking 
the  teat  by  the  touch  with  the  proof  stick  is  tho  only  one  that  can  be 
dmended  upon. 

Tbe  sugar  made  by  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Fackwood  is  noticed  in 
the  following  words;  "A  Bpeeimen  of  this  sugar  presented  to  mo  by 
Meews.  Merrick  and  Towne,  has  been  analyzed  by  me,  and  found  to  be 
(hcmicaHy  pure.  \Ui  crystalline  grain  aud  suowy  whiteness  arc  also 
mal  to  tJioee  of  the  best  double-refined  sugar  of  our  northern  refiners. 
To  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Packwood  must,  therefore,  be  awarded  the 
merit  of  having  first  made  directly  from  a  vegetable  juice,  sugar  of 
ibM^ate  chemical  purity,  combined  with  perfection  of  crystal  and 
Klor.  This  is  indeed  a  proud  triumph  \\\  the  progress  of  the  sugar 
isdutry.  In  fih  whole  range  of  chemical  arts,  I  am  not  aware  of 
mother  instance  in  which  a  perfect  result  is  in  like  manner  obtained 
imwdiatelj."     (p.  121.) 

I  am  so  far  from  being  disposed  to  detract  any  thing  from  the  merit 
of  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Packwood,  that  I  would  not  have  the  least 
dVjtction  to  their  being  represented  as  having  originated  a  most  im- 
portant improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  if  the  old  planters 
(ftlie  State  were  not  thereby  east  rather  too  much  in  tbe  shade.  Tbe 
■•J  of  Mr  McCuUoh  in  the  State  was,  as  I  observed  before,  so  very 
Imt  that  be  bad  no  time  to  become  well  aci^uunted  mlU  \<Vk  %nmKt 
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situation  of  our  sugar  industry,  and  the  yarions  soooessfol  steps  thst 
ll^ye  been  taken  to  improre  it  It  is  no  doubt  on  that  account  uiat  he 
has  in  the  different  parts  of  his  Report  alluded  somewhat  nn&TonUj 
to  our  improvements. 

It  is  not  of  late  years  only,  that  white  sugars,  derirad  from  the 
cane  juice,  have  been  made  with  more  or  less  success  in  Louisiana 
As  far  as  I  can  remember,  and  I  am  no  longer  a  young  man,  I  recol 
lect  to  have  seen  white  clayed  sugar  made  on  many  of  our  plantations, 
for  home  consumption  at  least,  by  the  same  operation  which,  in  Cnln. 
is  carried  on,  on  a  large  scale.  Another  grade  of  sugar  was  made  about 
eighteen  yean^  ago  by  Mr.  T.  Morgan,  who,  as  the  report  eorreetlj 
states,  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  vacuum  pan  in  this  country  for 
the  evaporation  of  cane  juice.  A  few  years  after?rards  he  obtained  bj 
liquoring  in  moulds,  without  the  use  of  bag  filters,  good  white  sogir 
Neither  filters  nor  defecators  were  employed  in  connec^on  with  Bil- 
lieux's  apparatus,  when  Mr.  Packwood,  in  the  winter  of  1843-4,  made 
with  it  about  thirty  hogsheads  of  sugar.  In  the  succeeding  season 
defecators  and  bone  black  filters  having  been  added  to  the  same  ap- 
paratus, prime  brown  sugar  was  obtained,  without  any  refining  pro- 
cess, on  the  same  estate.  The  specimen  of  sugar  so  highly  eulo^ied 
by  the  report,  was  produced  in  the  winter  of  1846-7,  on  Messrs.  ben- 
jamin and  Packwoods'  plantation,  by  using  Rillicux's  perfected  appa- 
ratus, and  liquoring  the  sugar  in  tigers. 

Although  it  may  look  like  egotism  for  me  to  say  so,  yet  I  cannot 
avoid  remarking  that  since  1834  I  have  been  making  clarified,  stamp, 
and  loaf  sugar,  directly  from  a  vegetable  jidce^  and  that  since  1840. 
when  I  first  used  bone  black  filters,  my  sugar  has  been  at  least  eqoal 
for  purity,  as  well  as  perfection  of  crystal  and  color,  to  that  manufac- 
tured in  1846-7,  by  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Packwood. 

Ah  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  be  informed  of  the  different  trialf^ 
of  one  who  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  here  as  the  pioneer  in 
refining  sugar  from  the  cane  juice,  permit  me  to  state  that,  after  bar- 
ing attempted,  without  success,  some  expensive  experiments  for  making 
whiti)  sugar  in  1830,  I  tried,  in  connection  with  a  common  set  of  ket- 
tles, in  183*2  the  bascule  pan,  and  in  1833  the  serpentine  tub.  and 
ascortnincd  that,  with  good  canes,  no  definite  advantage  can  be  derived 
from  either.     In  1834  I  bought  moulds,  procured  the  bag  filters  of 
Taylor  to  filter  my  cane  juice  when  boiled  in  the  common  kettles  to 
30  deg.  Bauuic,  ordered  from  London  one  of  Howard's  vacuum  pans. 
from  the  old  makers,  William  Oaks  &  Son,  and  began  to  refine.    It 
would  bo  too  tedious  to  detail  the  trouble  I  experienced  and  the  acci- 
dents and  mistakes  from  which  I  had  to  suffer  during  that  winter ;  I 
was  so  much  annoyed  that  I  would  certainly  have  given  up  my  experi- 
ments, at  least  for  that  year,  if  my  sugar  house  had  not  been  so  altered 
at  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  proceed  by  the  common  method.    I 
had  to  refine  or  lose  my  canes.     Tlie  final  result  was  upon  the  whole 
Mftolactory,  and  I  not  only  got  through  my  crop  of  340.000  pounds. 
baft  bought  some  inferior  sugars  from  the  neighoorhood,  which  I  also 
tdned.    I  obtained  12  cents  a  pound  for  my  loaf  sugar,  which  wai^ 
«f  eovw  inferior  to  what  I  make  now,  since  I  used  no  bone  black. 
Ytnm  18M  to  1339  inclusive,  every  one  of  my  crops  were  worked  in 
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same  way,  with  the  only  differenoo  that  the  experience  acaoired 
h  er^ery  additional  year  enabling  me  to  understand  better  now  a 
nery  ought  to  be  conducted,  I  increased  mine  and  managed  it  more 
ireniontly.  Having  heard  in  1840  of  the  filter  Pejrron,  represented 
working  continuously,  and  without  renewing  the  lione  black,  I  sent 
'  boiler  to  Europe,  at  an  expense  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars, 
examine  and  procure  it,  if  found  to  answer.     He  came  back  in  time 

the  crop,  not  with  Peyron's  filter,  however,  but  with  another  on 
imont's  plan,  which  is  employed  in  England.  The  syrup  of  that 
itr  being  first  filtered  in  the  bags  and  passed  aftervrards  over  bone 
ick,  produced  sugar  which  was  fully  worth  two  cents  more  than  that 
tiad  previously  made.  I  effected  no  other  important  change  in  my 
finery  until.  1845,  when  I  procured  Derosne's  apparatus,  with  some 
>dification8,  in  the  pans  and  distributions.  On  account  of  the  air 
mp  having  been  made  too  weak,  I  could  manufacture  but  a  small 
rt  of  the  crop  of  that  year,  but  in  the  succeeding  season  I  used  no* 
ing  else,  and  have  since  that  time  ceased  to  boil  my  syrup  in  open 
ttles.     I  find  that  I  make  by  that  means  still  better  sugar ;  although, 

account  of  the  quantity  now  produced,  not  only  in  this  State,  but 
the  north  and  west,  I  get  much  less  money  for  it  ' 
In  the  year  1846,  Mr.  Lapice  put  up  one  of  Derosne's  apparatos, 
lich  was,  like  mine,  made  at  tho  Novelty  Works,  New  York. 
The  main  difference  which  can  be  found  between  the  means  eni- 
>yed  by  mo  since  1840  for  refining,  and  those  Messrs.  Benjamin  and 
lekwood  used  in  1846,  consist  in  this:  that  those  gentlemen  liquor 
eir  sugars  in  tigers,  while  I  do  so  in  moulds;  but  this  difference  can, 

course,  create  none  either  in  the  quality  or  beauty  of  the  sugars, 
le  only  question  to  bo  raised  between  the  two  processes,  is  one  of 
onomy  and  of  time;  in  this,  practical  men  may  differ.  In  1845, 
ter  examining,  in  company  with  Mr.  Lapice,  tigers  on  the  plan  of 
ose  since  constructed  by  Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Packwood,  which  we 
und  in  the  refinery  of  Mr.  Adams,  near  Matanzas,  in  Cuba,  I  deter- 
ined  to  keep  to  my  moulds,  and  Mr.  Lapice  came  to  a  different  con- 
osibtt.  He  had  timers  made^  which  worked  well  in  1846,  and  ho  has 
led  them  successfully  ever  since.  They  can  undoubtedly  be  consid- 
"ed  as  a  valuable  improvement,  which  may  be  rendered  as  profitable 
ere  as  it  has  been  for  a  great  many  years  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
ngars  may,  by  that  means,  be  sooner  prepared  for  market,  and  on 
lit  account  those  who  have  to  put  up  new  establishments  for  refining 
ogfat  probably  to  adopt  tigers  in  preference  to  moulds;  but  I  do  not 
Unk  that  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them  is  sufficiently  great 
9  induce  those  who  are  already  provided  with  moulds,  to  give  them  up. 


Art.  TIL— THE  ZOLL  TEREIN- 

The  Prussian  Commercial  League,  as  it  has  been  named  by  Mr. 
McCulloch  and  other  writers  upon  political  science,  is  the  result  of  the 
liighest  sagacity,  intelligence  and  wisdon.  Designed  for  the  diffusion 
>f  an  enlarged  commercial  system  among  the  many  principalities  and 
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States  into  which  Germany  is  subdivided,  it  has  been  foond  most  follj 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  its  creation  by  the  enhirgement  of  the  field 
of  enterprise  and  the  scope  of  action.  Under  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  previously  to  the  period  when  this  confederation  was 
formed,  commerce  was  fettered  in  her  free  thought  and  jarring  interests 
paralyzed  the  arms  of  industry.  History  assures  us  that  leagues  were 
early  established  in  Germany,  with  the  view  of  preventing  disorder  and 
of  securing  the  smaller  States  from  the  encroachments  of  the  larger. 
The  Old  Hanseatic  League,  with  a  power  and  influence  long  acknowl- 
edged throughout  Europe,  is  rich  in  the  lessons  of  experience  which  it 
has  furnished ;  and  in  the  purposes  and  objects  of  its  establishment  dif- 
fers in  no  material  point  from  the  plan  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  the  Zoll  Verein,  as  appears  by  their  Customs  Trea- 
ty. If  the  opinion  can  be  sustained,  that  the  object  of  Prussia  in  form- 
ing the  union  was  a  political  one,  designed  for  the  better  advancement 
of  lier  single  interest,  weight  and  influence  in  the  scale  of  nations,  the 
resemblance  must  be  more  clearly  manifest.  The  parallel  is  not  lost 
in  the  rapid  attainment  of  power  achieved  bv  the  Hanseatic  Leaffoe 
during  the  period  of  its  existence,  though  we  should  deeply  regret  tn&t 
the  high  degree  of  improvement  it  had  so  generally  promoted,  and  to 
which  in  no  small  degree  was  its  decline  to  be  attributed,  should  pro- 
duce like  results  to  the  existing  confederation. 

With  no  unity  of  political  action  in  the  seperate  bodies  composing 
the  Germanic  States,  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  union 
could  not  be  long  in  forcing  itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
arguments  which  conduced  to  the  establishment  of  the  German  Con- 
feaeration,  based  upon  political  interests,  and  headed  by  the  Austrian 
Empire,  the  object  of  which  was  avowedly  <Hhe  maintenence  of  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  respective  Germanic  States,^'  had 
existed  for  several  years  previously.  Experience  had  demonstrated 
the  incapacity  of  the  old  Germanic  constitution,  tottering  with  age  and 
bearing  within  it  the  internal  elements  of  decay,  to  answer  the  wants 
of  a  people  who  were  beginning  to  assert  their  proud  claims  to  the 
world's  high  regard  and  consideration.  This  was  overthrown  in  1791 
and  the  Confederation  of  the  Khine  established  by  Napoleon  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  travel  beyond 
the  limits  we  have  assigned  to  ourselves  to  speak  of  the  ''historic  ec- 
centricities" of  Germany,  so  often  imputed  to  her  by  the  neighboring 
nations  of  the  continent.  Though  not  properly  within  the  sphere  of 
our  subject,  wo  have  suffered  ourselves  thus  far  to  digress,  from  the  too 
common  custom  in  this  country  to  confound  these  two  leagues,  and  in 
the  principles  which  govern  the  one,. to  infer  results  which  should  more 
properly  attach  to  the  other. 

In  1818  and  1819  the  first  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Prussia  with 
the  Principalities  of  Schwarsburg,  Suudershauscn  and  Schwarsburg 
Rudolstadt,  and  from  this  epoch  we  are  to  date  the  history  of  the 
League  now  known  throughout  the  world  as  the  Zoll  Verien,  and  com- 
prising within  its  broad  limits,  three-fourths,  if  not  more,  of  the  Ger- 
manic States.  It  was  not  until  1828  that  Ducal  Hesse  joined  the 
alliance,  and  three  years  after  Electoral  Hesse  lent  the  force  of  her 
name  and  numbers  to  swell  the  influence  of  the  Confederation.    Its 
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,  however,  has  always  been  onward  in  the  march  of  oonuner> 
atnesB,  often  leading  in  measores  of  reform  ealonlated  to 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  dispel  the  delusions  which  have 
restricted  the  free  commerce  of  nations, 
ictions  upon  trade  are  never  so  destmctive  to  the  rapid 
i  of  a  nation  in  wealth  or  in  greatness  as  when  they  are  &lt 
itemal  economy.  While  each  State  possesses  a  tanff,  a  ens- 
ise  and  all  the  paraphamalia  of  independent  government,  it 
arcely  be  hoped,  the  most  vaxations  embarrassments  would  not 
the  bold  operations  of  trade.  The  peculiar  and  fitvorite  inte> 
ond  section  rendered  indispensable  in  the  judgment  of  its 
he  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  one  article  which,  in  another,  it 
»e  necessary  to  admit  at  a  higher  or  lower  duty.  And  so  of 
ions  upon  articles  the  production  or  manufacture  of  the  di£fer- 
tes. 

I  article  by  the  writer,  on  <<  American  Tobacco,"  in  the  October 
the  Commercial  Review  for  1846,  this  subject  was  briefly  ad- 
o.     We  extract  the  following : 

igh  the  leading  power  in  the  union,  Prussia  is  unable  to  undertake  any 
hout  the  sanction  of  the  other  States.  To  cany  a  resolution,  it  is  neces* 
t  aU  agree.  Frankfbrt-on-the-Main,  the  least  important  Btate  of  them 
;h  she  may  not  originate  and  execute  a  measure,  has  at  least  the  power, 
olding  her  consent,  to  render  inoperative  the  will  of  all  the  othen  com* 

following  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  list  of  the  German  States 
ompoee  the  Zoll  Yerien  with  the  population  of  each  annexed.* 
be  well  to  mention  incidentaUv  that  half  a  million  is  oomputed 
le  average  yearly  increase  in  the  population. 

U  Verein  is  composed  qfthefoUowing  sovereign  German  States: 
es  which  acceded  with  their  whole  territory— - 

Population  at  tht 
•od  of  1843. 

Kingdom  of  Prussia, 15,471,765 

cfo.           Bavaria, 4,439,067 

do.           Saxony,        - 1,757,800 

da           Wurtemberg, 1,680,'}96 

Grand  Dutchy  of  Baden, 1,328,256 

do            Hesse, 834,711 

Electorate  of  Hesse, 709,834 

do.             Saxe  Weimer  of  Eis^ack,    ....  252,833 

Dutchy  of  Nassua, 412,271 

do.        Brunswick, 256,000 

do.        Saxe  Meiningen, 156,930 

do.         Saxe  Cobui^  Gotha, 144,045 

do.         Saxe  Altenburgh, -  125,342 

do.        Anhalt-Dessau, 62,691 

do.         Anhalt-Bemeburgh, 46,929 

do.         Anbalt-KoBthen, '.        -  42,106 

!  Principality  of  Lippe  Detmold, 103,493 

do.         Schwartzburg  Rudolstadt, 68,891 

do.         Waldeck, 58,753 

do.         Schwartzburg  Sondersbaosen,     ...        -  574K)9 

do.         Reuss  Lobenstein-Ebensdorf,  -        -        -        -  .  52,270 

:  be^  to  make  our  acknowledgments  to  the  '^National  Intelligencer"  for 
we  nare  made  of  the  statistics  with  which  they  were  furnished  frum  offi* 
irces. 
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^  The  Prindpilto  of  HohmiollefP  Sigjamtiagmk,        ...  HyB} 

as.    do.      do.        Shaabenboig  Lippe,       •       •       •       •       •  S7;g| 

94.    do.       do.        Reuis-Ghrteitz       -       -       •       -       •       . .   - .  SM0 

«^.    da       do,        ReuBB-Schleiti, SifiO 

96.  do.      do.        HohenzoUem  HechingMi,  «       -       •       •       •  91,141 

97.  The  Landgrave  of  Hc«e  Hombuig,       .       .       •       .       .  94^ 

98.  TheFreeTownof  Frankfort-on-the-Bfain,        .       -       .       «        ft^l 
B.— Stales  which  acceded  with  only  part  of  thelf  territories— 

1.  The  Kingdom  of  Hanover  with  the  county  of  Hohenstein-^the 
BailywidcB  Elbinnode,  Polle,Fallen&ebenj;aoathem  part,)  and 
some  parts  of  the  Ballywicks  oi  Gif  hon,  Bjiesebeak,  Wolting- 
erode,  Peine,  and  on  the  Harz  mountains,  with  the  villages  of 
Brockenkrug  and  Oderback, -        97,069 

9.  The  Kingdcnn  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  Gnnd  DnkedoB  of 

liOxembarg, ^--.-  179,904 

3.  The  Grand  jDatchy  oi  Mecklenbnrg-Bchweiia,  with  the  villagoi 

of  RoBsow,Netzeband,and8honebeck,       -       -       -       -       .  l^ 

4.  The  Grand  Dntehy  of  Oldenburg  with  the  prindpality  of  Biiken- 

feld, 99,480 

98,518,663 

The  History  of  the  SUtea  forming  ihe  ZoU  Terdn  ia  00  M  of 
romantio  ineident  and  ezoiting  noTeltr,  that  w»  doubt  whether  tiieie 
18  a  spot  which  has  not  been  oonseoratea  to  some  giant  aehierenient  in 
soienoe  or  wide  spread  renown  in  arms.  We  may  oertainly  thtta  he 
pardoned  should  onr  thoughts  beoome  reetite  nnder  thereslmnts  whidi 
the  oold  and  nninteresting  speculation  npon  &ots  and  figorea  necesn- 
lily  impose,  and  oecasionuly  diverge  from  the  plain  path  of  ov  isfes- 
til^ons  to  repose  awhileamid  the  endiantingsoeBerT  whidtsuTouido 
Asm.  Where  is  the  man  with  bat  a  spark  of  ^poettefire,"  wheeodd 
burr  his  mind  in  the  solution  of  an  amtaraot  eomnMvsial  problem  as 
he  joomeyed  upon  the  banks  of  tiie  Bhine ; 

'*  And  all  its  thousand  tons  disclose. 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round." 

We  may  not  linger,  however,  among  the  scenery  whiek  the  sunlight 
of  poetry  has  made  radient  with  beauty,  or  longer  gaie  npon  the  manr 
castles  which  are  mirrored  upon  the  clear  and  shining  snr&ce  of  this 
beautiful  stream.  The  pen  of  genius  has  thrown  a  fkseinati<m  arooad 
her,  which  time  nor  memorj  can  ever  destroy. 

Adieu  to  thee  again !  a  vain  adieu! 
There  can  be  no  iareweirta scene  like  thine; 
The  mind  is  colored  by  thy  every  hue ; 
And  if  reluctently  the  eyes  resign 
Their  cherished  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine  ( 
Tis  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise ; 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise^-more  glaring  •K*»ff, 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  maize 
The  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft — the  glories  of  old  days. 

We  proceed  now  to  give  such  slight  account  of  the  various  States 
forming  the  union  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  gather  from  the  very 
imperfect  information  attainable  upon  the  subject,  previously  to  ss 
examination  of  the  articles  of  the  Customs  Treaty. 
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lorant  of  tbo  faat  that  not  until  1700  did  PnvsEU  attun 
of  a,  kingdnm.  Since  tbst  period  her  power  and  infla- 
Q  angDtenting ;  tbe  rule  of  Frodurick  the  Great  agisted 
in  DO  alight  degree,  till  vo  find  ber  at  the  proclamation 
peaoe  in  1815,  more  powerful  than  she  had  ever  been, 
tions  which  were  made  to  her  of  Pomeruula,  Saxony  and 
>f  the  Kbine. 

which  have  already  been  made  apparent,  it  is  oxceed- 
to  ascertain  with  anything  like  precision,  the  oommcroe 
.h  foreign  natioa^,  and  the  free  interooorse  and  commn- 
en  the  Htates  forming  the  League  ie  ecaroely  calaulut«d 
iveatigatioilis,  Mr.  McCulloch  experienced  this  diflioulty 
ition  of  his  great  work,  "Tbo  Commercial  Dictionary," 
'  tbe  highest  authority  among  tbe  abloat  writers  in  all 
'be  onerous  reatrictions  which  for  a  long  time  obstructed 
.  of  tbe  Rbino  and  ths  Elbe,  have,  within  a  few  years, 
I,  and  the  moat  beneficial  remilta  arc  manifest  in  tbe 
these  rivers,  while  the  establiehmout  uf  steam  packets 
DO  slight  degree  to  an  improved  condition  of  trade. 
al  seaports  i^  Prussia  are  Koningsberg,  Danttio,  Stetten 
tralsund.  Tiie  proud  position  which  she  ocoupies  in  the 
jtb  as  regards  commerce  and  letters,  and  the  struggles 
to  throw  off  the  iron  rule  which  has  for  so  long  a  time 
Mieful  anergics  of  national  enterprise,  have  engendered  a 
tigatiou  and  enquiry,  which  promises  the  brightost  proa- 
future.  In  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  trade,  she  is  not 
the  preparations  uecessary  for  a.  successful  defence  in 
t  hae  been  said,  and  tbe  remark  belongs  not  to  antiquity, 
is  a  camp — the  nation  is  au  army.  It  must  be  extin- 
disbandcd. " 

'  ages  Prussia  was  celebrated  for  its  production  of  succtit 
est  remarkable  phenomena,  to  wbicu  no  place  bas  been 
3  empire  of  nature.  To  what  cause  we  are  to  attribnte 
IS  not  to  have  been  fully  established.  Its  value  appears 
iry  great,  as  at  an  early  period  the  Phonicians  navigated 
!  in  ils  search.  Turkey  is  at  present  tbo  staple  market 
idily  •  The  town  of  Wiltemberg,  in  Prussia,  contains 
Luther  and  his  friend  Melancthon,  while  to  Eisleben 
aor  of  having  given  birth  U>  the  groat  Reformer.  The 
Andrew  and  the  pnlpit  from  which  ho  menaced  tbe 
1  to  be  seen: 

I  which  we  will  have  occasion  to  present  to  the  reader 
the  trade  of  the  Zoll  Verein,  will,  we  think,  exhibit  in 
ight  the  extent  of  the  consumption  of  sugar  and  coffee. 
ro  would  but  advert  to  the  fact  that  beetrave  sugar  has 
ity  cultivated  in  Prussia,  notwithstanding  which,  the  im- 
>th  these  articles  ore  exceedingly  large  as  oompareil  with 
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fatfgert  powef  in  the  League,  oovers  tniuea  of  about  6,363,000  aera 
of  groimd.  The  prinoipal  prodoots  of  maniifaotiiring  indaatry  nex^ 
to' beer,  the  consamption  of  which  ia  ao  great  that  it  ia  the  oceafflon  of 
ita  haying  been  retnarked  "that  when  jou  aee  a  Bavarian  peaaant  not 
working,  yon  are  aure  to  find  him  with  a  can  of  beer  in  hia  hand,"  are 
ooarsa  iinena,  eottona^  woolcna,  leather,  paper,  &e.  in  1835  the  fint 
railroad  waa  introduced  upon  the  continent,  between  Nnremburg  and 
Furth,  and  thoi^  aimilar  projects  hare  Been  started  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  eneonraged  bj  the  auoceaa  which  attended  thia  enter' 
prise,  np  to  a  yerj  late  period  it  was  the  onl j  one  of  the  kind.  There 
Si  a  canal,  however,  trtiich  connects  the  Danube  with  the  Rhine,  and  » 
steam  eommunicartion  between  Ratisbon  in  Bayaria,  and  Lina  in  Aiu- 
tria,  establiriied  by  a  joint  stock  company  in  1838.  The  yearly  ex- 
ports of  the  kingdom  are  estimated  by  Hofai  at  14,000,000  florinBy 
equivalent  to  about  95,400,000  in  round  numbers. 

The  Imports  consist  principally  of  sugar,  coffee,  apicea  and  dye  stuflfo, 
cotton  slum,  silks,  woolens  and  fine  manv^tur^  of  all  kinds,  drngs^ 
flax  and  hemp.  The  proportion  which  Bavaria  reoeivea  of  the  rere- 
nue  of  the  Customs'  lioagues  is  16-94  per  cent  Notwithatandinc  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Gknnfln  Statea  and  the 
enlargement  of  their  commerce  through  the  wholesome  and  salutary 
action  of  the  Gustoor  League,  these  manifestations  do  not  appear  to  haie 
extended  to  the  Bavarian  constitution.  In  diaeussing  the  loeal  relations 
by  which  the  peonle  are  controlled,  an  sUe  writer  upon  this  auljeet 
indulges  in  the  following  remaifa: 

**  The  English  reader  will  be  surprised  to  Icam.  that  here  the  number  (^labor- 
ers permitted  to  reside  in  town,  the  nitmber  and  wtribution  of  trades,  the  prices 
of  bread  and  meat,  and  even  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  are  aU  aetor- 
mined  by  artificial  arrangements,  dependent  on  the  calculations  and  estimates  <ji 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  enforced  by  the  inscimtion  of  passports  and  of  a 
preventive  pol  ice  I " 

We  would  be  disposed  to  place  in  the  same  category  the  restraints 
imposed  by  government  upon  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  migrate, 
as  the  exercise  of  a  refined  cruelty,  but  that  a  mpre  obnoxious  law,  in 
any  aspect  we  may  be  pleased  to  view  it,  is  even  at  thia  mpment  stanng 
us  in  fho  face.  That  "  no  marriage  between  people  unihouf  capitcU^ 
should  be  ai/otced  taithmU  thej^revieus  permission  of  the  poor  institu- 
tions;]^ wouki,  we  doubt  not,  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  Sir.  Malthus, 
who  measures  the  higher  instincts  of  nature  ana  the  nobler  feelings  of 
the  heart  by  the  cold  principles  of  a  political  economy,  inci^Ue  of 
being  exalted  above  the  consideration  of  dollars  and  eenta.*  A  long 
course  of  dependence  upon  the  government  in  whieh  the  ^'ffcrm  of 
virtue"  is  suffocated,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  could  alone 
have  tolerated  for  so  long  a  period  the  infliction  of  this  monstrous 
wrong.     At  Munich  half  the  births  are  said  to  be  illegitimate.* 

The  annual  export  of  cattle  from  Bavaria  is  very  large,  consisting 
of  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  The  last  ia  very  much  es- 
teemed by  the  inhabitants  for  food.     Nurenburg,  a  city  of  oonsidc 


'  *  However  high  the  authority  upon  which  this  assertion  rests,  we  are  bound 
to  regard  the  statemeat  aa  ia  a  meaaure  exaggerated. 
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able  dlsiinotion,  the  birth  place  of  Albert  Darer,  the  Bamter,  is  the 
iccDO  of  many  discoveries  in  science.     We  quote  from  Malte-Brun: 

^*  Peter  Hale  invented  watches  there,  Rudolph  the  drawing  plates  for  iron  wire, 
fohn  Lobsinger  air-guns,  Christopher  Deuner  the  clarinet,  £rasmiis  Ebener  die 
illoy  known  by  the~  name  of  brass,  aad  Martin  Behaim  the  terrestrial  sphere, 
aphich,  without  doubt,  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  America. " 

The  Kingdom  of  Saxony  is  one  of  the  most  important  powers  in 
the  League.  Early  renowned,  not  more  for  feats  of  arms  than  the 
extent  and  value  of  its  commerce,  the  consideration  to  which  it  attained 
in  early  time,  has  been  yearly  increased.  The  intelligence  which  per- 
vades the  agricidtural  population,  is  the  warrant  for  the  high  degree 
of  improvement  visible  in  this  branch  of  industry,  while  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  commerce  in  other  portions  of  the  world  are  without 
their  influence  here.  Hemp  and  tobacco  are  succesafiilly  cultivated. 
Leipsic  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  Chemnitz  the  birth  place 
of  Puffendorff.  Its  constitution  and  government  would  furnish  & 
model  for  the  sage  legislators  of  more  powerful  empires. 

According  to  Dr.  Bowring,  in  his  Report  on  the  Prussian  Com- 
mercial League,*  the  most  important  branch  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  Saxonv  is  cotton.     The  proficiency  to  which  it  has  attained,  is 
ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  the  potato,  which  enables  the  weavers 
to  afford  their  labor  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the  comparative  cheapness  of 
food.     Between  1830  and  1837,  the  spinning  establishments  nad  in- 
creased in  number  38,  with  490,325  spindles.     Efforts  are  still  being 
made  to  improve  the  construction  of  machinery,  and  new  factories  are 
constantly  rising  to  augment  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  kingdom. 
Printed  calicoes  are  produced  at  a  lower  rate  in  Saxony  than  in  Eng- 
land, though  the  quality  and  coloring  of  the  goodb  are  cpnaidered  t# 
be  inferior.     In  cotton  hosiery  they  are  enabled  to  compete  with  the 
British  manufacturer  in  foreign  markets,  and  their  peculiar  adaptation 
to  this  branch  of  manufacture  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  at  all 
doubtful     The  very  small  outlay  of  capital  necessary  for  its  encour- 
agement, and  the  mdependent  position  of  the  laborers,  have  greatly 
contributed  to  its  prosperity.     The  manufactui^  of  linen  is  another 
important  element  in  the  wealth  of  the  country,  in  which  there  were 
employed  in  1837  from  12  to  13,000  looms,  and  about  3000  peisona. 
The  wages  paid  a  weaver  per  week  on  linen  goods,  is  from  2s.  to  2s.  4d, 
The  manufacture  of  woolen  in  Saxony  promises  the  highest  results, 
and  though  we  are  led  to  infer  thajb  the  Saaons  are,  as  yet,  much 
inferior  to  the  English  in  this  branch,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with 
their  deep  solicitude  for  its  encouragement  and  promotion,  as  eviden- 
eed  in  the  erection  of  Schools  of  Manupacture  at  Dresden,  Chemnitz, 
Planen,  See.     In  all  measures  of  this  character,  so  well  calculated  to 
awaken  public  attention  and  direct  the  mind  to  .the  contemplation  of 
great  hisuca,  the  4States  of  the  ZoU  Verein  have,  in  recent  times,  been 
proudly  pre-eminent.     To  Saxouy,  in  an  especial  degree,  has  the  union 
been  productive  of  the  highest  benefit.     It  opened  to  her  a  market 
fur  her  manufactures,  which  had  previously  supported  but  a  sickly  and 

•  As  we  shall  find  occa.sion,  perhaps,  to  draw  largely  upon  the  facta  embodied 
a  ihc  Report  presented  to  Parliament  by  Dr.  Bowring,  we  beg  to  acknowkd^ 
■jr  utlii?ation5  once  for  all. 


lttgindimg«adBC«n06.    TIub  fMi  k  hqipay  illiislnitad  is  die  B^orC^ 
a portton rf  whidiwe flsfcraet: 

**Tbeproflrre»  of  the  Saxon  cloth  mtnu&ctoes  in  the  three  fenn  from  18U 
to  1837,  u  sttted  in  an  official  report  to  have  been  greater  than  in  the  thinj  jeai» 
necedingl  Great  4aipioTtnent8  have  been  Introdaoei,  not  onljr  in  the  Ubncy 
rat  in  the  finish  of  the  voolcn  Kooda,  partienlarly  byUie  intradnction  from  thr 
X^etberlands  of  a  new  steam  bnisaing  machine.  In  1839  the  woolen  BianniactoTe 
employed  from  3000  to  4000  looms,  which  piodnced  abont  160,000  pieces  of  clotL 
The  Jacqnard  loom  is  gradnally  being  introdoeed. " 

Leipao,  with  periiapaftwexoeptiona)  Mtjbe  •onsideredtiiegNgtaflt 
literary  emporium  in  the  world.  < 

Tbe  lireedinff  of  aheep  form  the  oeenpfttioii  of  a  large  proportien  of 
the  peqde  oi  Sazoaj,  and  it  may  be  qiKStiened  wbedier  any  ether 
Mtton  i^tiie  globe  hsve  been  more  jnamment  in  imimyfingtlie  etoek. 
It  haa  been  oompvled  that  in  1837  tiiere  were  2,000,000  ef  eheap  in 
the  kin^Iom. 

Teb  unodom  or  Wqltbiibbio,  one  of  the  aeeondaiT  Statee  in  the 
Clerman  eonfdderation,  is  divided  into  fbnr  eirelee^  with  a  popalatiim 
fa  1838  of  1,649,839,  shewing  bat  a  dight  inoreaae  m  1845^  as  appears 
by  the  table  farniahed  in  the  preceding  pages.  Its  name  is  oeriTed 
from  a  large  eastle  near  Statt|^ud. 

Its  mann&ctnres  are  prineipally  of  cotton,  wool  and  Knen.  The 
eiq[KMrtation  of  wines,  grain,  leather  and  wooid,  to  France,  Aastria  and 
Baiaria,  Ibrm  die  prineipal  part  of  its  trade*  The  little  Tillage  cC 
LaidiiQgen  boasts  400  hand  looms,  produnng  annually  400,000  ells 
Bnen.  A  nniform  system  of  weights  and  measures,  ronnded  on  the 
ieoimal  division,  was  early  establiiriied  in  the  Kinffdom.  In  refeienee 
IQ  Wirtembarg,  Mr.  London,  in  a  letter  to  Ooant  liasteyrie,  naes  the 
IbDowing  language : 

"  From  what  I  have  seen  of  this  eoantry,  I  am  hidined  to  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  most  higUy  civilized  in  Europe.  I  am  eonvinced  that  the  great  object  of 
government  is  more  perfectly  attamcd  here  than  even  in  Great  Britain ;  bc^auK, 
^th  an  almost  equal  degree  of  individual  liberty,  there  are  incomparably  fever 
crimes,  as  well  as  far  less  poverty  and  misery.  "* 

GtBUXD  PucHT  OP  Badoi. — ^For  a  laog  period  the  iahabitants  ef 
this  State  doToted  themselyes  almost  ezcIasiTely  to  the  pursuits  ef 
Agriculture.  The  natural  preduotions  of  the  soil  are  eom,  barley, 
wheat  potatoes,  iaz,  hemp  and  tobaoee.  ManufiustursM  have  be^ 
much  increased  sinoe  the  accession  of  Baden  te  the  Prussian  Gustomi' 
League. 

Orand  1)uoht  of  Hesse  is  espeoiaify  an  agrieultuial  eoaatrr. 
No  extended  scale  of  manufactures  can  be  sud  to  prevail,  though  silk 
weaving  has,  to  some  extent,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  peeple. 
This  State  holds  the  ninth  rank  in  confederation. 

The  Eleotouate  or  Hesse  holds  Uie  eighth  rank  in  the  German 
eonfederatdon,  and  is  said  by  Mr.  MeCulloch  to  be  the  most  riehly- 
wooded  country  in  Europe,  nearly  one  third  of  its  surfaee  being  cor- 
'ered  with  forest  The  best  tobacco  grown  in  Germany  is  produced  in 
this  State,  besides  large  quantities  of  wheat,  r^e,  barley  and  oats. 
The  prineipal  manufacturing,  as  well  as  cemmereial  .towns,  are  Cassel 
and  Hanan.  Linen,  cloth  and  yam,  hides,  paper,  hats,  jewelry,  sheep 
skins,  iron  and  steel  ware,  form  the  principal  articles  of  export  The 
imports  are  of  drugs,  wine,  flax,  hemp  seed,  silk,  wool,  and  woolen 
fabrics,  herrings,  horses,  catUe,  tin,  gold,  silver  and  tobacco.    To  be- 
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eoMe  s  gioeer,  it  «u  prerioiulr  roqnired  that  tho  Kpplieani  shonld  Iw 
deprived  by,  bodily  infirmitv,  from  pursoing  mit  other  amplojment. 
bat  wc  are  of  opiuoa  that  the  constitution  estabfuhed  after  the  revoll 
in  1830  ADimlled  the  restriotion. 

Saxk  Weiker  ov  Eisbnack,  i§  one  of  the  most  important  of  llic 
minor  Saxon  States.  It  is  divided  into  two  oircles.  that  of  Eisenack 
being  the  most  prominent  in  manufacturing  industry.  The  town  of 
Weimer,  the  oapitol  of  the  State,  with  a  population  of  near  I2,0i}0, 
has  been  fitly  denominated  the  Athens  of  Germany.  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Herder  and  Weiland,  have  conseomted  its  name  in  the  history  of  'ot- 
ters. The  two  first  repose  on  each  side  of  their  great  patron,  the 
Grand  Duke,  in  the  new  cemetery  attached  to  the  totm.  It  was  also 
the  birth  place  of  Kotieboe.  We  orave  the  forbearance  of  the  reader 
wLile  we  make  an  extract  in  this  place  from  Granville's  travels : 

"  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  notice  in  Weimer  is  the  Laadts-Jndtitlrir 
CtmtflnT,  a  van  printing  and  publishinp  establishment,  iti  irhich  a  great  nuni 
penoni  are  emploTcd  in  traailatitig  such  lottiga  works  ts  are  likelr  to  be  ri-ali 
m  Germanr;  and  sncti  is  tbe  rapiilitr  with  which  this  office  is  performed,  Ihai 
freqaentlf  the  translation  i  f  a  book  published  tn  London  at  the  beginning  ik  .'at 
month,  is  in  full  circulation  by  the  end  of  the  same  month  throughout  Saznny 
and  the  Independent  Stales  of  Gennany,  from  the  press  of  the  LanJti-IndMiii-' 

The  Ddcht  of  Nassau  is  distinguished  more  particularly  for  ite  agri- 
cnltnral  over  every  other  department  of  industry.  Wheat,  com,  bar- 
ley and  potatoes,  form  the  chief  products,  except  in  the  dietriot  of 
Rheingan,  where  almost  exclusive  attention  is  given  to  tho  vine.  The 
chief  branch  of  manufactures  is  in  metals;  linen  and  woolen  elotlis; 
carpets,  &«.,  are  woven  to  some  extent,  though  not  on  a  scale  suf- 
ficiently large  to  admit  of  export.  The  UniTcreity  of  Gottingen  has 
been  constituted  tho  high  school  of  the  Dutcby. 

The  Duchi  of  Brunswick,  with  that  of  Nassau,  ranks  as  the  thir- 
teenth voice  in  the  German  confederation.  The  agricultural  pro- 
ducts wo  com,  of  which  it  is  estimated  by  VoUguth,  the  yearly  averoge 
is  575,000  qrs.,  flax,  tobacco,  madder  and  hops.  The  manufactures  nre 
of  linen,  woolen  and  hardware.  As  in  Nassan,  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen is  also  tho  high  school  of  the  Dutchy.  The  spinning  wheel  was 
invented  here. 

The  Ducht  or  S*xe  Meininoes,  described  by  geographers  me  a 
'^crescent-shaped  territory,"  is  dependent  upon  its  forest  and  cattle  as 
the  chief  sources  of  its  wealth,  though  manofacturing  in  cotton, 
woolen  and  hardware  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent 

The  aimilarity  of  parsuita  in  the  population  of  the  smaller  States 
obviates  the  necessity  for  any  more  particular  description  of  the  sour- 
ces of  wealth  than  have  been  fumiahed  in  the  previous  pages.  The 
Tieculiar  position,  however,  which  was  occupied  by  F  rank  fort- on-1  lie - 
Maine  for  so  long  a  period,  as  a  distinct  republic  in  the  heart  of  the 
German  confederacy,  to  which,  even  at  this  time,  she  has  not  acceded 
with  her  entire  territory,  must  invest  her  history  with  peculiar  interest 
in  the  eyes  of  other  nations.  In  works  of  art  und  the  treasured 
mementijes  of  an  age  over  which  the  charm  of  roiiia.ncc  is  found  Ui 
Ibger,  Frankfort  is  still  rich.  One  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Germany, 
boasts  a  commerce  which  entitles  It  to  the  high  rank  of  being    ~ 


'^^ 
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the  four  cnat  flmporimnA  for  the  Bopdj  of  Gemuuiy  with  ftB  kind  <f 
MMTciunaiM.  We  quote  frmn  the  Seport  of  Dr.  Bowiing  on  tbt 
Qernua  Gutoms  Leagne: 

"Itgrnerchanta  commeuee  bnsinesa  at  six  or  aerien  In  the  moniiiiE  and  kal  t'l 
Mn  or  eleven  ■(  niebl,  not  havinf;  yet  aOalsBd  to  that  methodical  eeleriij,  wUd 
in  LondoD  iemlcaa  a  haodred  tiOKstbeaiDoaiUaf  afikinbel  ween,  the  coakocr 
dlods  boon  of  nine  and  six." 

We  may  add  here,  uw  in  Amerioa,  where  in  mlmoat  any  of  tbt 
eitiea  of  the  Union,  bat  in  New  Orleans  pftrtionlarlj,  between  the  bom 
et  9  and  3,  a  larger  (unoBnt  of  buBtneai  is  disposed  of  thsu  during  i 
day  in  Iiondon,  We  speak  of  tnuusctions  in  ^int  of  numbers,  not 
e^enk  Carpeta,tablecoTerB,WDolen,oottonands]lk  8ta&,  tobacco. etc., 
are  the  chief  maDu&ctnres  of  Frankfort.  It  claims  to  be  the  binb- 
plaoe  of  Qoethe,  sa  it  certainly  is  of  the  fomily  of  Bothschilda.  Tbit 
the  first  German  Gaiette  ahonld  have  been  published  within  it«  iriUt, 
attaches  to  it  in  our  imperfect  oonception,Bfor  greater  and  more  abiding 
iutereat  than  that  it  dioold  have  given  birth  to  Charles  the  Bald,  oi 
that  u  early  as  794  Oharlemagne  should  have  held  a  Council  there. 

We  mixht  have  extended  our  remarks  to  far  greater  length,  wen 
we  not  admoniahed  by  the  fact,  that  the  time  already  oonsumed  and 
the  necessity  which  existe  for  some  generftl  views  touching  the  tre*^ 
iqion  wbloh  the  League  is  founded,  forbid  the  indulgence.  To  the 
treaty,  dien,  we  propoae  to  direct  our  attention,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
senting to  the  reader,  in  a  clear  and  oondensed  form,  some  of  tht 
leading  priaoipIoB  irhich  it  embodies,  and  to  which,  in  a  rety  imporlaat 
degree,  is  the  largo  icciease  in  the  trade  of  the  German  States  to  be 
■acribed,  as  will  appear  in  the  tables  we  are  now  about  to  present  to 
tiw  leader: 


S  otcmtKl  e/  Krerol  arUda,  chirh  lAe  produOt  ef  tie  Uitiud  Strict,  imported  i»l» 
tie  Otrnuat  Zod  Vcrtin  i»  ISii.sAeKingthtprvidpaleSaiiiitUtiit^iiJtimpvrltJ. 


CV,„n. 

3 

Imported  bjr  wajr  of 

i 

i 

3.652 

mn.Gso 

47,516 

9i,m 

60,3a9 

71,36S 

s 

The  Pruwi«n  pons  on  the  Bailie  sea 
Hamburg,  [on  ibe  EJbe)    -    .    -    . 

Bremen,  <un  the  Wc«er) 

The  NeiherUuda,  (on  the  Rhine)    - 

^,210 
211,117 

7H,447 
152,901 

47,839 

ai,fi74 

M,839 

C2,S37 
H«,S35 
H9,639 

ii;i23 

IG.372 

io3.7oe 

30,6!» 
13.409 
53;834 
15,850 

37,SS48 

a»,a3i 

50,4SS 

118.4M 

Havre,  via  France,  into  the  Grand 
Duchy  uf  Baden  and  ihe  Kingdom 
of  Bavaria, 

301 

Toialaroonniof  ioiponatfoa,    -    - 

M!>.3». 

5fi5,lfi0 

40a,735 

344,079 

'ii;i.59e 

The  articles  enumerated  in  the  table  abore,  are  chiefly  the  produeta 
of  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  cotton  twist  and  wadding  man- 
ufte^ured  in  Great  Britain  and  imported  into  the  Zoll  Verein  have, 
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however,  been  inoorporated.     Whether  the  quantities  passed  through 
the  numerous  Custom -Houses,  which  line  the  frontier,  were  imported 
through  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  is  not  ascertained. 
The  table  which  follows  sufficiently  explains  itself : 

SUUewtent  of  several  artides^  chiefly  the  products  of  the  United  ^taJUs^  imported^  re-eX" 
ported^  consumedj  and  on  kandj  in  the  German  ZoU  Verein  in  1845 ;  also  the  value 
of  the  consumed  articles^  their  average  prices^  rates  of  duty,  and  the  revenme  de- 
rived theref  jam, 

, Consumed  and  on  hand.— > 


Articles. 


a 


H 
V 

o 


s 


0) 

PI 
> 


I 


1^ 


Cluint.  Claint. 

Raw  Cotton, M9,388  105,501 

CoLtwist  and  wad- 
ding man'f  trd  in 

Great  Britain,   -585,160  10,857 

Tobacco  in  leaves 

and  stems,   -  -  -  402,735  12,346 

Rice, ^4,07D  89 

Whale  Oil, 461,528  24,257 


auint.  Dolls.  Dolls.      Dolls.  Dolls. 

443,887  13.00  5,770,531    Free 

574,303  26.00  14,731,878    1.38  798,540 

390,383  4.50  1,756,724    3.80  1,483,460 

2^13,990  5.35  1,305,346    1.38  336,710 

437,271  6.30  2.754,810    0.35  153,060 


Total  amoaut,  -  -  -  96,519,289 


2,725,760 


The  duty  on  cotton  twist  was  raised  from  two  to  three  Prussian  dol- 
lars in  the  early  part  of  1 847 ;  equivalent  to  69  cents.  From  this 
table  we  discover  what  has  become  of  the  imports  eidiibited  in  the  one 
which  preceded  it,  together  with  other  and  important  particulars  re- 
garding their  value,  rates  of  duty,  &c.  The  calculations  of  the  value 
of  the  imports  are  based  upon  the  average  prices  iu  the  Hanse  Towns, 
OD  their  importation  into  which  but  1-2  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty  is  paid. 

We  would  observe,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the  comparatively 
moderate  duties  imposed  upon  the  importations  in  the  Zoll  Verein,  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  have  largelv  increased.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  above  table,  that  the  consumption  of  rice  is  very  large, 
that  of  raw  cotton  has  been  augmented  to  a  great  extent,  and  tobacco 
finds  a  larger  market  in  those  States  from  the  fact  we  have  already 
stated.  In  the  Washington  Union  we  meet  with  the  following  regu- 
litions,  recently  established  by  the  Customs'  Union,  and  as  they  have 
particular  reference  to  the  articles  of  which  we  have  just  been  speak- 
ing, tobacco  and  rice,  we  submit  them  for  the  ^dance  of  those  inter- 
ested in  this  trade.  They  are  embodied  in  a  letter  from  "Schwerin, 
Germany,"  bearing  date  20th  October,  1847: 

"  The  tare  on  a  hojjshcad  of  tobacco  is  12  per  cent.  If  the  hogshead  should 
»^ei?h  over  12  per  cent,  for  the  quantity  of  tobacco  contained  in  it,  the  additional 
Tei^hi  pav?*  duly  at  the  rate  of  5  1-2  Prus-sian  thalers  per  zoll  centner — equal  to 
abfjQt  S3  !J3  cts.  per  100  Hw.  Ho^^sheads  which  contain  about  1000  lbs.  tobacco 
"»eigh.  in  the  agcregrate,  1  have  been  told — some  more  and  some  much  less — 200 
U«. ;  con««equently  80  lbs.  of  wood,  or  hogshead,  pays  tobacco  duty  amounting  to 
S-ifiH  40-lOU  cents. 

•  The  tare  allowed  on  rice,  in  tierces,  entering  the  States  of  the  Zoll  Verein, 
i*  13  per  cent.    It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  producers  of  rice  in  the  United  States 

J  be  careful  that  there  should  be  no  excess  of  tare  beyond  tlm,  inasmuch  as  the,^ 


Uw  *  fatettoMeoomptllDr  in  Holland  to  to  ChiinM>>i<Mli.  1^  J»t«  ite 
!■  all  liaporud  in  bags,  npon  which:  a'  tanof  4  pA  cou.  b  aUtnred  in  tbc  Zoll 
TeieiB.    TUa  Che  Dnteh,  viih  their  habitual  ^uod  economf ,  aroU  ezcecdiog. " 

The  diffinance  to  (he  planter  may  bo  determinod  irlMn  it  is  known 
that,  during  the  year  1846,  there  «m  imported  isto  the  Zdl  Tereio 
39,000  hhds.  bmaooo  and  stems.  The  eztndatj  would,  thererore, 
jnnut  to  977,781  75. 

la  manj  of  the  German  States  tobaooo  is  imiiiiiiHaftiHj  onltiTated. 
With  tha  view  of  exhil»tiiig  the  peenliar  featorea  of  the  market  for  our 
estonded  trade  in  this  article,  we  txtnti  tram  the  paper  bj  the  wiita 
in  the  Ootober  Ko.  for  1846,  to  wluoh  :we  hata  already  alladed: 


m  a*  ficrmam  ZaO-rarM  m  1845,  parOf  pr^iMeU  of  M(  IMM  Sfata  wi 
forUf  imrorttd  fm^  V.  B.  Al»  Mf  mtxt  «f  Ik*  ctiuttmtd  atUtitt,  Udr  ^r- 
tait  avtrvgt  pricef,  ratu  ef  dutg,  oM  nvtmut  derived  fnm  liem. 
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"It  aeemi  now  10  be  readllj  conceded  tbaiTWDfl  bal  denrable  or  hrgh  gradn ot 
lObacco  find  a  readjuJe  in  the  Qerman  market*.  Ordioaiy  quallUes  can  scarcely 
be  sold,  eTen  at  rainon*  price*.  The  color  it  a  very  important  cooaideratian  allh 
(be  buyer,  and  aloneB  In  a  meaanre  for  defects  aa  to  laate  and  smelL  Too  mncb 
■attention  cannot  be  devoted  by  our  plantera  to  the  handling  and  pntting  op  ot 
their  crops,  as  the  production  of  a  better  article  than  the  inluid  Geiman  tobacco, 
Is  the  only  thing  to  increaae  the  sale. " 

Sinoe  the  &I1  of  1646,  the  articles  of  wheat,  floor,  com  meal,  rye, 
md  other  bread-BtofiB;  also,  provisionB,  namely:  pork,  beef,  baeos. 
lard,  hams,  tallow,  bntter,  cheese,  dried  fruits,  &o.,  have  been  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  considerable  quantities. 

•  Refined  in  the  ZoU  Verein  and  re-exported. 


«ScUl  returns  of  the  Zoll  Vereln  gtatea  fur  1842-3  and  4,  we 
seen.  In  the  statement  above,  a,  comparative  view  is  pro- 
of the  articles  named  in  the  two  previous  ones,  importe<I,  re- 
i,  and  consumed,  in  the  five  years  frum  1837  to  1841,  together 
ft  amount  consumed  and  on  baud  in  1845.  The  oonsainptioD 
abowD  to  hare  Increased  in  a  very  few  jears  more  than  70 

in^Ianee  with  our  intention,  previously  expressed,  we  propose 
ft  WW  naarks  upon  the  more  important  clauses  of  the  Gcrmui 
b'  Treaty,  concluded  on  the  2-2d  March,  1833.     Ita  object  will 
d  BtAt«d  ia  the  opening  of  our  artiole,  though  not  perhaps  with 
traeta  acd  precision  by  which  it  is  marked  in  the  document 
:«oasideralioQ,  viz :  "A  General  Union,  united  by  a  common 
of  OuBtoma  and  Commeroe,  embracing  all  the  countries  corn- 
therein."     Uniform  Uws  were  established  under  the  fourth  scc- 
mport  Knd  transit  duties,  with  the  exception  of  Euch  modifi- 
I  mi;;ht  result  from  the  local  int«reats  or  the  particular  Icgis- 
maj  at  -tlw  eontnotiug  Btfttes,  not  in  confliet  with  thft  a  ~ 
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num  oMeei  Thus,  riioiild  a  modifieation  of  the  tariff  be  demred  \q  a 
parUeular  State,  H  would  be  neoeasaiy  to  eatabliah,  that  the  artick 
propoeed  to  be  affected  was  of  minor  ooneeqaenoe  in  oommerce,  tnd 
the  exception  in  no  manner  disadyantageoiiB  to  the  general  intererti 
of  the  ABSociation.  With  a  view  to  any  alterations,  additions  or  ez- 
oeptions,  to  the  common  tariff,  the  nnanimons  consent  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  is  required  for  its  adoption.  To  this  feature  we  might  bi 
dispensed  to  offer  our  dissent,  founded  upon  its  impracticability  in  i 
oounlry  so  diversified  in  interests  and  pursuits,  were  we  not  persusdei 
that  the  practical  experience  of  years  furnishes  a  suitable  reply  to  the 
theories  we  may  be  inclined  to  adtanoe.  The  articles  excluded  froa 
the  ftee  commerce  of  the  States  are  distributed  under  three  heads,  tii: 

1.  Articles  monopolised  by  the  States,  such  ajs  playing  cards  and 
salt 

2.  JMig€nou$  articles,  subject  to  different  duties  in  the  interior  of 
the  contracting  States. 

8.  Articles  that  cannot  be  imported  or  imitated  without  prejadiM 
to  patent  rights  or  conceded  privileges. 

As  an  exception,  however,  to  the  fireedom  of  trade  established  under 
the  VII  section,  it  has  been  provided  that  the  transport  of  articles  of 
commerce  between  the  States  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg  and  the 
States  of  Prussia,  of  Electoral  Hesse  or  of  Ducal  Hesse,  (forming  the 
parties  to  the  treaty)  shall  not  take  place,  except  by  "  the  public  roads, 
military  routes  and  navigable  rivers."  Bureau^s  of  verification  have 
in  conrormity  therewiUi  been  instituted  upon  the  frontiers,  to  whieh 
the  conductors  of  merchandise  are  required  to  report  themselves.  To 
this,  also,  there  are  exceptions,  consisting  of  the  effects  of  travelers 
articles  of  retail  commerce  in  the  raw  material,  the  petty  commerce  ol 
the  frontier  and  of  that  transacted  at  the  fairs,  so  long  the  favoriti 
mart  of  the  nation.  Whether  for  the  State  or  for  private  rights,  tb< 
tolls,  or  tax  in  lieu  thereof,  are  not  to  exceed  the  amount  necessary  foi 
the  maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  roada  To  the  portions  of  tb 
treaty  having  a  prospective  beaming,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  offe 
any  remarks,  as,  since  its  negotiation,  many  of  them  have  been  carrie< 
into  effect,  and  embodied  in  our  article. 

For  the  encouragement  of  industry,  the  contracting  States  wer 
bound  by  the  adoption  of  uniform  regulations,  so  that  the  citixens  ( 
one  State  should  experience  no  obstructions  to  the  privilege  of  seel 
ing  employment  in  every  other  State.  If  authorized  to  pursue  th 
occupation  of  commerce  m  their  own  State,  they  would  be  subject  1 
no  impost  in  soliciting  commissions  in  any  of  the  other  States.  Tl 
same  applied  te  man^aoturers  and  travelers  who  might  have  good 
with  them.  The  seaports  of  Prussia  are,  by  the  XIX  section,  open  ft 
commerce  to  the  subjects,  of  all  the  contracting  States  at  a  commo 
,rate  of  duty,  and  Consuls  are  required  to  assist  with  their  influew 
and  advice  the  subjects  of  other  States.  Simultaneously  with  tl 
treaty  a  reciprocal  cartel  was  concluded,  to  insure  the  ^  payment  of  tl 
duty  of  consumption  in  the  interior,"  and  protect  the  common  Gusto 
House  system  from  .the  effects  of  a  contraband  trade.  Excluded  fro 
the  community  of  receipts  are  such  articles  of  indigenous  growth,  tl 
imposts  upon  which  are  collected  in  the  interior  of  each  State,  tl 
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:olls  on  rivers  to  which  the  regulations  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  or 
ipeclal  Conventions  applj«  and  fines  or  confiscations  which,  exclusive 
of  the  proportion  paid  to  informers,  remain  the  property  of  the  Gt)vem-  ^ 
ment  imposing  them.     The  produce  of  duties  received  in  the  common 
treasury  are  divided  among  the  States  composing  the  League,  in  the 
proportion  of  pojiilation,  subject,  however,  to  restitution  for  erroneous 
receipts.     Should  any  State  authorize  a  restitution  of  duties,  not  in 
oonforniity  with  the  legislation  of  the  customs^  the  amount  is  charged 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Government  granting  it.     At  the  expiration  of 
every  three  years  an  enumeration  of  the  population  in  the  associated 
States  is  re(j[uired  to  be  made,  and  the  result  thereof  communicated 
to  the  Assembly  of  Plenipotentiaries,  who  meet  every  year  on  the  Ist 
Jane,  to  deliberate  generally  on  the  afiairs  of  tho  Association.     They 
•re  empowered  to  choose  a  President  to  preside,  whose  office,  however, 
gives  him  ^^no  pre*eminence  over  the  other  members."   The  first  assem* 
Uy  was  held  at  Munich.     Without  reference  to  the  questions  to  be 
presented  to  their  consideration,  at  the  close  of  each  annual  meeting 
the  place  of  assembly  is  determined  upon.    The  subjects  which  will  be 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly  of  Plenipotentiaries 
ire  thus  class'died.     We  present  them  to  the  reader  in  their  original 
&rm: 

■ 

"  A.  To  consider  the  complaints  which  may  have  arisen,  in  any  of  the  States  of 
the  A««ociation,  concerning  the  execution  of  the  General  treaty,  of  special 
conventions,  of  the  law,  and  of  custom  house  regulations ;  also  of  the  tariff; 
when  these  shall  not  have  been  adjusted  during  the  year  by  coirespondence 
between  the  different  Ministers. 

"B.  The  definite  reparation  among  the  States  of  the  union  of  the  total  common 
receipts,  based  upon  the  observations  made  by  the  superior  authorities  and 
verined  by  the  central  bureau^  as  may  be  Tendered  necessary  by  the  common 
iQtere.st 

"C.  To  deliberate  upon  propositions  and  snggestions  made  by  the  governments 
for  the  perfection  of  the  administration. 

"D.  Discussions  npon  alterations  demanded  by  any  of  the  contracting  States,  in 
the  laws,  tarin,  and  custom  house  regulations,  as  well  as  in  the  organization 
of  the  administration,  and  in  general  upon  the  development  and  perfection 
of  the  general  system  of  customs  and  commerce. " 

Should  extraordinary  incidents  occur  during  the  period  that  the 
Plenipotentiaries  are  not  in  session,  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the 
States  are  empowered  to  consult  with  a  view  to  the  measures  necessary 
to  be  adopted,  or  to  order  an  extra  sitting  of  Mie  Plenipotentiaries, 
fihoold  this  in  their  judgment  be  demanded  by  the  general  interest. 

We  would  consider  our  task  but  imperfectly  performed,  did  we 
neglect  to  direct  attention  to  the  manifestations  in  the  States  of  the 
Zoll  Verein  for  the  establishment  of  a  Commercial  University.  This 
idea  i?  peculiar  to  our  age  and  markcs  the  rapid  strides  of  science  in 
tU  the  varied  and  useful  departments  of  life.  A  higher  appreciation 
of  the  world's  destiny  is  evidently  the  leading  characteristic  of  our 
times,  over  all  other.  To  New  Orleans,  however,  belongs  the  sub- 
stantial merit  of  engrafting  a  Commercial  Professorship,  upon  the 
proud  scat  of  learning  her  noble  liberality  has'crected. 
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Alt  n.— TIB  ABHCAI  UllUm. 

Sfbgulations  lukve  multiplied  in  rdiition  to  the  origin  of  ttusn- 
markable  people,  from  the  yery  moment  in  which  adTentnioos  & 
oovery  introdneed  them  to  the  nations  of  the  civiliittl  world.  Willi 
theee  it  is  not  our  province  now  to  deal;  nor  have  we  any  dispositioi! 
to  enter  the  arena  with  any  of  those  gladiators  who  hare  oontended 
in  keen  encounter  over  their  rights  and  womgs,  their  Tirtaes,  ihdi 
vices,  and  their  sa£bring8.     Let  all  of  this  pass. 

The  late  annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affidrs,  W 
Medill,  Esq.,  famishes  an  occasion  ibr  some  reflections,  and  the  diti 
whioh  we  thmk  will  be  highly  interesting  and  instructive  to  our  retd 
ers.  It  accompanies  the  papers  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  tb 
year  1847. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  would  appear  to  be  in  the  \aghm 

degree  ftrorable  to  the  Indians,  if  a  careful  study  of  it  were  made  b 

any  unprejudiced  individual    True,  the  position  of  these  ^childre 

of'miture"  is  the  most  peculiar,  and  well  calculated  to  excite  tk 

deepest  sympathy.    Yet  is  it  the  stem  part  of  our  country,  thong 

mitigated  by  benevolence,  to  fulfil  an  inezOTable  &te*-to  ineress 

extend  and  multiply,  whilst  the  Indian  withers  and  fades  away  Kk 

the  blighted  leaf  of  autumn.    Thus  in  the  progress  of  agea— me 

and  nations  perform  their  alloted  parts,  and  yidd  the  stage  in  tun 

^  The  present  hour  has  but  one  oracle  for  the  Indians, — it  is  wo  f  wo ! 

We  inlxtMluce  an  eloquent  passage  fh>m  a  paper  pre  mred  by  our  friem 

G.  F.  Holmes,  Esq. :    ^The  same  evil  destinjr  which  haunted  the  P< 

lasgians  is  sucking  the  life-blood  of  the  Indians:  their  whole  careei 

too,  so  fiur  as  our  certain  information  extends,  has  been  one  of  pn 

gressiTe  paralysis  and  extinction.    The  countenance  of  the  red  miu 

nis  manners,  and  his  language,  all  seem  to  give  a  sad  presentiment  ( 

his  fjBite.     The  deep  gloom  which  is  impre^Bd  upon  his  noble  but  in 

passive  features, — the  quiet  dignity  of  his  address,  manifesting  tl 

conscious  pride  of  adversity,  and  the  soft,  subdued,  but  thrilling  toni 

of  his  eloquence,  combine  to  mark  a  race  upon  whom  the  Angd  i 

DcaUi  has  set  his  seal.     Even  his  reli^on  is  breathed  forth  in  tl 

deep  but  haughty  accents  of  despair:  it  is  to  Areskoni,  the  god  < 

war  and  destruction,  the  evil  spirit  of  his  simple  mythology,  to  who. 

his  orisons  are  principally  directed.     The  bri^test  prospect  for  H 

Brave  is  death ;  the  only  termination  for  the  race  is  an  early  and 

silent  grave.     Such,  however,  are  merely  th3  thick  but  pregnant  & 

cies  of  the  hour, — the  reality  is  sterner  still.    Like  the  old  Pelaiq;ii 

race,  the  Indian  stretched  his  dominion  over  a  vast  portion  of  a  gre 

continent:  like  the  Pelasf?ian,  he  has  been  exposed  to  all  misfortune 

and  has  withered  and  waned  away  under  every  affliction  which  con 

befol  him.     Tbfls  European  conqueror  came  among  the  myriads  of  tl 

Indian  tribes, — ^he  made  slaves  of  their  thousanda     All  perishe 

The  European  settier  occupied  their  lands;  the  stream,  that  was  thi 

dammed  up,  flooded  its  banks,  and  spread  desolation  where  had  bei 

beauty  and  verdure  before.     The  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier,  in  tl 

north  and  in  the  south,  attacked  them  with  tiie  sword;  the  Quaker,  i 

an  intermediate  region,  by  gifis  and  treaties,  attempted  the  accoi 
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pli^ment  of  his  objects, — but  peace  wa^  scarcely  less  pornioioos  than 
-WKT.  They  werethua  driven  from  hunting-ground  to  hnDting-^ousd, 
\fat  then  vaa  no  resting  place  for  tliem.  Wherever  the  march  of  the 
vUte  nun  followed  them,  the  wings  of  Destruction  waved  over  their 
lattvating  ^teps,  and  rained  down  perdition  upoa  them.  If  they  es- 
OBped  the  aworil;  thoy  most  encounter  the  fearful  raraees  of  the  fire- 
Wsler;  if  they  abstained  from  iu  toxica  ting  drinks, — a  thingwhich  itia 
bu^y  in  the  nature  uf  an  Indian  to  do, — famine  met  them  in  the 
vtth,  and  what  famine  had  left  unscathed,  fell  a  prey  to  the  smuU-pox 
tr  some  other  of  the  fell  diseo^oH  which  their  whit«  brethren  had  iu- 
trodvoed  among  them.  Turn  where  they  will,  the  fiery  sword  is  whirl- 
ias  around  tbeoi.  and  all  entrance  into  their  expected  or  imagined 
PmistliBu  is  forbidden.  Fur  them,  there  is  no  land  of  promiec, — no 
Csnaan.  flowing  with  rivers  of  milk  and  honey, — but  black  and  bitter 
'  tlion  awaits  them.  The  peatileDce  is  in  their  bouses  and  about 
tents,  and  there  is  none  to  stand  between  the  living  and  the 
to  stay  the  plague.  Every  step  they  take  leads  them  nearer, 
■till  more  near,  to  the  verge  of  the  abyss:  the  clouds  which  gather 

ad  their  path,  become  more  dcaae  and  dark  as  they  advance,  and 

portand  nothing  but  uttim&te'annihilatiou.  At  the  present  time,  a  few 
tnbeB  have  shot  forth  leaves  and  blossoms;  but  it  is  a  hot-bed  veget- 
aliou. — the  colors,  though  beautiful,  are  not  fixed,  and  .the  flower 
pnniaeB  no  fruit.  They  have  been  moulded  by  the  superintendence 
of  government  officers — their  principal  chiefs  have  been  of  mixed  breed, 
and  their  cultivation  has  been  encouraged  or  supported  by  government 
annuities.  A  nursling  which  reiiuire.'i  such  tendance,  will  never  shoot 
op  in  a  strong  and  healthy  tree, — -the  blossoms  will  wither  upon  the 
■tem,  and  tie  only  evidence  of  themselves  which  they  will  leave 
b^und,  will  bo  the  dead  and  faded  leaves  upon  the  ground.  The 
9tber  tribes  are  fast  verging  to  destitution  and  utter  extiuution.  The 
higher  qualities  of  the  Indian  are  rapidly  disappearing  under  the 
uperkdon  of  a  hundred  blighting  influences.  Every  thing  indicates 
ouming  aanihilal4un.  The  numbers  of  their  tribes  are  daily  diminish- 
ing by  want,  riot,  drunkenness  and  disease  ;  the  race  seems  to  have 
loat  its  power  of  renovating  itself;  and  each  generation  is  likely  to 
find  it«  oensos  but  half  that  of  its  precursor.  If  their  horoscope 
proDUMs  only  degradation,  death  without  progeny  will  forbid  its  per- 
petuity. The  buffalo  and  other  game  of  the  Western  prairies  are 
nsiahiog;  the  sustenance  and  the  occupation  of  the  Indian  are  alike 
departing.  Bui  nature  is  still  more  fearfully  and  hopelessly  arraying 
her  powers  against  them :  streams  and  lakes  are  drying  up,*  and  the 
U  which,  aa  a  last  resoorec,  might  have  provided  a  scanty  sustenance 

•"PorUiB  last  few  yean,  the  waters  in  all  ibe  prairies  noiih-weslof  Traverse 
te  Slinu.  Mve  been  rapidly  diminishing.  Where,  a  few  jean  since,  were 
hwulTnl  lakes,  several  miles  in  cireiimfirenge,  now  do!  a  drop  of  water  can  be 
famd.  EvaD  streams  digniSei  with  ibe  name  of  river,  in  which  the  Indian  was 
utaMumcil  lo  paddle  his  canoe,  have  entirei)' disappeared;  and  where  the  trader 
lirtadcd  !••  piua,  because  it  was  ditErult  and  sometime!  dangeruus  or  Imprac- 
ikMt  Kt  tran»pDrt  his  good*  in  dry  carls,  he  now  searches  in  vain  for  water  to 
qiK&ch  the  ihiiHl  of  himself  and  horse. 

"The  musk-rat  poods  have  of  course  dried  np,  and  the  mnsk-rais  thai  were  In 
ihem  harp  perid)ed,  or  prae  nobody  knows  where."— Pub,  Doc.,  pp.  431—3, 
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&r  an  ezpiziDg  generation^ — this,  too^  small  as  it  be,  haa  tlieir  pitQeas 
destiny  snatol^  from  their  grasp.  Verily,  tbe  fiction  ci  Tantalu 
becomes  true  of  a  race.  Regions  of  conntiy,  where,  formerly,  all  was 
healdiy,  are  now  productive  of  epidemic  diseases.  May  we  not  applj 
to  the  Indian  what  was  said  of  the  Jews  ?-«^  Now,  learn  a  parable  of 
ihe  fig-tree:  when  his  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putted  forth  lesTei, 
ye  know  that  the  summer  is  nigh:  so  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  aea 
all  these  tilings,  know  that  it  is.  near,  eyen  at  the  doors."  Whaterer 
the  career  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Pelasgian  may  have  been,  the  &te 
of  the  Indian  is  infinitely  more  wretched.  To  ns,  his  destiny  appeui 
irrevocably  sealed:  he  is  incapable  of  civilisation :  he  most  wane  amy 
and  be  extinguished  at  last " 

But  we  prefer  to  these  sombre  reflections  some  fiMts  whioh  the  Be- 
ports  present' for  inspection. 

There  have  been  important  difficulties  during  the  year,  growing  oaft 
of.  the  afhirs  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  resident  in  Wisoonaa. 
These  people  are.  divided  among  themselves  in  relation  to  the  form  of 
government  they  should  assume.  A  large  party,  called  the  Citiienfl, 
adopt  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  act  of  Oongress  of  1843,  giring 
them  full  and  equal  powers  with  the  whites  in  all  majtters  of  hw  or 
elective  franchises,  and  deny  the  power  of  tiie  act  of  1 846  m  repul. 
An  able  protest  is  presented  by  them,  which  is  met  by  anot)ier  from  dio 
Indian  party,  maintaining  the  necessity  of  the  repeal.  We  eannot 
forbear  an  extract  from  this  latter  paper : 

"  Believe  us,  we  are  not  thus  tenacious  of  our  natioBal  character  and  rigliti» 
from  a  mere  romantic  love  of,  and  preference^  for,  Indian  hiJ^iti  and  cnitcaM. 
True,  we  have  some  veneration  for  the  memory  of  our  ikthers;  and  we  htft 
some  pride  in  the  recollection  of  those,  our  ancestors,  who  welcomed  yootito 
American  shores ;  who  nursed  them  through  the  weakness  of  infimcy  to  dw 
strength  of  manhood ;  who  fought  for  them  the  battles  of  that  indepokdence  whidi 
alone  gives  you  the  power  to  dispose  our  fate  and  to  speak  our  doom.  But  abore 
all,  we  have  the  abiding  faith  that  we  must  be  a  people  by  ourselves.  Our  God 
hath  made  Us  distinct  from  you^we  must  remain  so  or  perish.  We  pan  nerer 
participate  in  the  nreahh,  or  the  social  privil^;es  of  the  whites,  however  wemii^ 
oe  maae  participants  in  their  political  privileges.  Our  limited  possessions  are 
not  necessarj^  to  the  glory  or  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  be 
valuable  to  us,  they  must  be  secured  against  the  purchases  of  the  whites.  To 
encourage  agriculture  among  our  people,  we  allot  to  each  male  adult  or  head  of 
a  family,  a  tract  equal  to  his  capacity  to  cultivate,  and  the  balance  we  hold  in 
common  as  a  re-serve,  to  be  alloted  who  shall  come  after  us.  If  onr  lands  were 
to  be  held  by  each  individual  in  fee,  with  full  power  to  sell  at  pleasure,  and  sur- 
rounded as  we  are  by  a  white  population,  eager  and  apt  for  acquisition,  the  gen- 
eration which  shall  succeed  us  would  find  themselves  without  a  home.  " 

The  next  paper  is  furnished  by  Wm.  Richmond,  Acting  Supcrinten* 
dant  at  Detroit.  He  tells  us  of  the  slow  advances  of  the  Ottowa, 
Griswold  and  Btack  river  colonies,  and  the  operations  of  the  Misaion- 
aries  among  them.  The  Chippewas  and  Pottawatomies  appear  to  be 
more  promising.* 

*  [to  be   CONCLtJnED.] 


*WA  had  prepared  ritbrr  an  Mtonded  ptper  opon  tbU  tuhjeet,  bat  ck«  anexDMled  kofftk  of 
ether  artielei  forcM  w  to  divide  K.  It  !■  alwayi  with  regret  that  wa  treat  a  aut^eci  in  tJii*  Maanar, 
•a  nach  of  ita  iotacatt  b  tberekj  loat  Hat  Daceiaaty  baa  no  law,  asd  oar  contribatora,  wa  bopa, 
will  h^vo  u  Bttcti  philoiopby  u  osnelvei  wheo  tbc  thiiif  oecuia. 


ttucDLTCii  m  nmtkcnm  mn  an  west 


VmmtD,  loosening  the  sail,  ttiDnine  where  too  thick,  and  traosplanling 


^^^■kth  day.  and  a^n  in  (weniy  nnd 
^^^Wcli  ripiuu  in  fivo  and  a  half  mow: 
■     Ud  Iho  weedings  miut  be  on  the  sa 

Xhe  plowmg  season  for  the  Cumba  Cam  when  dry  seed  is  used,  f 
•boat  the  91«t  Augnsl,  and  Ihe  seed  ih  sown  abont  the  middle  of  December. 

In  tb«  Mafiha  Cnru,  when  dry  sei^  ia  sown,  ihe  plowing  begins  In  the  last 
vadi  of  March,  and  the  seed  is  sown  after  ihe  first  week  of  April.  Dry  seed  i« 
acver  uaed  for  the  Tain  Cam.    Id  some  places  of  Dinajpoor  the  seed  Is  dibbled 
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being  dropped  into  holes,  made  about  a  span  apart.   This  is  the  mode 
nullf  adopted  for  iowrting  the  Oohya,  or  upland  nee,  by  the  Nepaulese. 
Mr.  Campbell  nates,  ■■  that  there  is  probably  one-third  of  the  valley  lands  an- 
laJIv  under  the  cultiraiion  of  thb  variety  of  rice.    It  is  sown  during  the  latter 
of  April,  and  the  early  pari  of  May,  and  reaped  daring  the  last  week  of 


Ansiul  and  tike  whole  of  Sepiember.    In  the  cnltivalion  of  Gohya,  Ihe  greatest 
...    _..     ..      -      ....    .^  -  ..         ..  ,         'ucfngillo-   --   -■ 


powible  sRentioa  is  paid  to  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  by  reduciiig  il  lo  a  great 
oegm  of  lineaeas,  as  well  a.'  by  the  exhibition  of  manure,  and  by  previous  ei- 
pMOK  of  Ihe  latid  to  the  fertilising  influences  of  water,  air,  and  frosi.  Whether 
ikeaohyasDccecds  a  rtUk  c"""   "  "  "      '"■     '' ""      "-•^— -i-  i--j 

a  spiin? 

lonths  of  December  and  January.    In  addition 


Oohya  snccecds  a  rtUk  crop,  a  crop  of  tou/i,  or  another  Gohya  crop,  the  land 
■D  ae  sown  with  it  in  spiin?  is  delved,  pulverised,  and  walered  (if  practicable) 
tonus  tlK  winter  months  M  December  and  January.  In  addition  lo  this,  it  has, 
vkea  railable  lo  the  wil,  a  coaling  of  the  black,  earthy  manure,  laid  on  daring 
Ae  winter,  and  when  (he  cultivator  can  procure  It,  one  of  arlfAcial  manure  im- 
■adiilely  previous  to  the  sowing.  Early  in  April  the  manure  previously  col- 
lected in  amall  heaps  on  the  field  is  spread  over  it,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
■oath  a  light  delving  is  giren ;  which,  followed  by  careful  pulverisation,  serves 
n  <aiix  ihe  manure  with  the  iwil,  to  keep  the  former  close  lo  ihe  snrface,  and  to 
■Mdar  the  Geld  a  dead  level.  Lmmedialely  Ihe  land  Is  thus  prepared  (not  some 
ta^  aftir,  bat  simultaneously  with  the  preparation,]  the  seed  unmoistened  is  put 
(■  Hm  gtotind  by  the  lingers,  and  to  rows  six  or  eight  Ini^bes  apart,  the  sowers 
Q«Ternig  up  the  seed  as  they  advaate  by  drawing  lie  hand  over  each  transverse 
fvw  tt  soed  pal  la  the  grunnd.  The  Qohya  sower  squats  on  his  or  her  hams, 
wUasmair  basket  of  the  seed  placed  on  Ihe  ground  between  ihe  knees,  ana 
■lag  the  Ibre&Lger  and  thumb  of  both  bands,  deposile  the  seed,  grain  by  grain, 
or  two  grains  together,  at  regular  distances  in  the  ground,  commencing  latlerally 
at  Ac  lumosi  reach  of  the  hands,  and  moving  backwards  after  each  row  of  sii 
wad*  Is  completed,  and  the  bands  have  been  quickly  drawn  along  Ihe  row  for  ihe 
patpo«e  cf  eorering  them  in.  Nothing  can  be  more  advantageous  for  quick  and 
«fiial  vegetation  than  this  process ;  the  seed  getting  a  bed  in  moist,  freshly  turned 
op,  and  finely  powdered  soil,  not  one  ?rain  of  it  being  left  uncovered,  nor  one 
gialn  deeper  set  in  the  soil  than  its  neighbors. 

Tbe  afier  culture  of  Oohya  is  as  carefully  and  laboriously  gone  through  as  lis 
■nring.  So  soon  as  it  is  well  above  ground,  Ihe  soil  is  loosened  at  the  roots  of 
ttA  row,  by  means  of  the  small  one  hand  hoe,  and  any  weeds  which  may  have 
iftnng  npwith  II  are  carefully  removed.  This  hand-hoeing  and  weeding  is 
■wmllj  repealed  three  or  four  limes,  and  occasionally  five  or  sii  times  during 
Ac  growib  of  ihe  cmp.  So  universal  is  this  efficient  and  careful  cultivation 
thtnajthout  the  valley,  and  so  essential  is  it  considered  for  the  procuring  of  a  fall 
erof,  tluu  the  cultivator  who  leaves  his  Gohya  unhoed  and  unweeded  is  looked 
opoB  as  a  mined  slaggard ;  often  repeated  weeding  and  hoeing  is  considered  ai 
iadineiisable  to  this  crop  as  flooding  to  Ihe  malsi  and  toulis. 

"Tlu  more  you  weed  and  hoe  the  Ijohya,"  say  Ihe  cultivalois,  "ibe  heavier 
viD  be  ih«  renuns  of  Dhan,  and  ihe  greater  the  produce  of  chaul,  or  edible  rice, 
(rem  ti."     Noi  only  the  straw  and  ear  are  increased  in  size  by  il,  but  the  more 

*  For  other  information  on  Rice  see  Cumraercial  Review,  toL  1,  p.  830j  vol. 
m,  p.  ilCi  Tol.  IV,  p.  W3i  vol.  V,  p.  181. 
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<^        a:-s:cvltu£e  and  junvfactorss  south  and  west. 


.  -Jie  ihixmer  is  the  husk  of  the  grain  coxnpiired  viih  i*u«  nairi- 

:  ^<  -ar.  Wi:r.  :he  exception  of  the  indigo  cultivation  in  Tirhoot,  and  ihatLt 
SKi  x"  •■■■  in  Bcaar  i-entrrally,  1  have  never  leen  the  cnlture  of  the  Guhyarice 
:  >i  J  :.  >urT^*^\i  Ji*  erti'.ieDcy,  and  I  believe  it  is  but  rarely  equalled  in  any 
•*.'.  ji  lii^iuifyc:  iLe  cTi.*p  is  inferior  to  the  transplanted  rice,  which  nemr 
*a.::*  2. T  re\:«?ivt^  a  tiihe  of  this  care,  and  is  rarely  weeded  in  very  wet  seaMiis. 
I' It  >;dpin:;.  thrashing,  and  drying  ot  the  Gohya  are  performed  as  on  the  mi*' 
•iau.:ec  nee.  iiukwa  is  made  from  it  ah^o,  but  in  ^mall  quantities.  Itisuia 
^  aiu>a  vellow  oulor  in  the  ear,  the  touri  is  of  a  brighter  yellow,  and  the  luiA 
.d.-'i  brJwn  cif  blackish.    The  Gohya  is  considered  very  nutritious  and  \ibi;.e' 

•lume.* 

In  Nepaul,  from  thirty  seers  to  one  maund  are  sown  per  biggah,  and  the  aT^ 
■aire  produce  in  filly  maunds.-|- 

Viiteen  cutcha  seer  of  rice  is  the  quantity  of  seed  sown  in  the  nonhem  rani 
"I  Bengal  upon  a  cutcha  biggah  (1-8  of  an  acre)  of  land4 

Gehminatkd  Sked  SowiNu. — In  Mysore,  if  this  mode  is  adopted  for  the  Hcin* 
-'Dp,  the  plowings  occur  between  the  third  week  of  June  and  the  same  periud  in 
Julv.  The  plowing  is  repeated  four  times,  each  at  right  angles  to  the  preo«:iLjjr, 
^ind  the  fields  during  the  time  inundatc-d.  The  field  is  then  manured^  immai- 
ately  plowed  a  fifili  time,  and  the  mud  smooihened  with  the  Ialx)rer's  feet  Tbe 
waUT  is  drawn  off,  so  as  to  leave  its  depth  not  more  than  an  inch,  and  the 
sprouted  seed  sown.  It  requires  no  process  to  cover  it.  During  the  first  tveLiy- 
four  days  the  field  is  watered  every  alternate  day,  and  then  inundated  until  if.e 
rrxip  is  ripe.    Tlie  weedings  are  on  the  twenty-filth,  thirty-fU\h,  and  fifiieih  liays. 

The  seed  is  prei>ared  by  being  kept  under  water  in  a  vest-el  for  three  days;'ii 
is  then  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  decayed  cow-dung,^  and  laid  in  a  Leap 
ju  the  house  entirely  sheltered  from'  the  wind  and  covered  with  straw  and  mi!s. 
At  Joomla.  in  Nepa'ul,  the  covering  used  is  a  mixture  of  earth  and  manure.  At 
tile  end  of  three  days  sprouts  three  inches  long  are  thrown  out,  and  it  is  thcD  f.t 
tor  sowing, 

This  mode  of  cultivation  is  more  troublesome  than  the  former,  and  the  produce 
is  not  greater,  but  it  allows  a  crop  of  pulse  to  be  previously  obtained  trom  tbe 
sune  ground,  and  requires  only  three-founhs  the  quantity  ot  seed. 

Transplanted  Rue  is  cultivated  in  two  modes,  viz.,  Barra'acy  or  dry  flriUs, 
and  \  ra::y  or  wet  jilaiUs.\\   Low  lands  are  required  for  each.    For  the  ilorra'c^y 
in  the  Iliiiiu  crop,  the  ground  is  worked  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  as  tur  iU 
iiv  seed  crop.    In  the  last  week  of  May  the  manure  is  put  on,  the  seed  Hiwn 
vcVv  thick,  and  w»vered  wiili  the  plow ;  one-tenth  of  a  biggah  ol  seed  is  allowul 
in  Puraniya  lor  every  biggah  that  is  to  be  planted.    No  rain  occurring  Klure 
:»e  eighth  day,  water  is  given,  and  again  in  a  fortnight;  but  if  there  are  Vhowiis 
iiese  are  unnecest^ary.    From  the  lorty-fifth  to  the  sixtieth  day  the  plant>  cil- 
liuue  fit  for  removal,  to  fncilitatt?  which,  the  field  is  inundated  for  five  iiays  lt.k<re. 
t>\>r  their  reception,  the  field,  inundated  all  the  time,  is  plowed  four  time's  in  cicht 
weeks,  oummencing  in  the  first  week  of  June.  Manure  is  added  before  ilie  fi'iir.h 
:iiuwiui(;  ai'ier  this,  the  surface  is  levelled  with  the  foot,  the  seedlings  are  j'lantcd, 
mm  ihrt-e  to  five  being  placed  together,  and  an  interval  of  a  span  allowed  le- 
wivn  every  two  little  tufis.  The  water  is  letoli'for  a  day,  but  the  land  i>  sul  ^e* 
jUciUly  kept  fiiHxled.    The  weedings  are  performed  on  the  twentieth,  ihir.y-fai:h. 
uid  u>ii>-ni(h  days  afler  the  transplantation. 

Ill  V1>M»U'.  tor  the  TV/a  Carw,  sprouted  seed  is  sown  about  the  19ih  ot  October, 
iK  i'U'Nfc  M'A  httviug  commenced  a  month  before.  The  Cumba  Cam  spr<.>uted  m-uI 
^  >v'\*u  iitKiui  ihe  1st  of  January;  the  plowing  having  taken  place  in  the  pre- 
.iyu-^  Jiu'uiti.  The  plowing  lor  the  Maysha  Cam  .sprouted  seed  commences  in 
jv    cwiul  Nuvk  of  Anril,  and  the  sowing  in  the  same  periixl  of  May. 

\N  h»,u  "^j'U'UU'd  siH'ii  is  sown  in  Mysore,  one  bushel  and  four  and  ahalf  eallons 
us.  .ili^"  v\l  'o  ail  a^n*.  and  an  average  produce  is  rather  better  than  lhinv-or.c 
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Vio-o    V.;n  Uoii.  Sin.-,  vol.  iv.  pp.  122,  12-1. 
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V     ..i:..   liu:   Uiv  vol.  ii.  p.  iSf). 
>,   .  \lu:u:iuia  they  aUo  add  fresh  plants  of  Pklomis  csculcnta  (Roxb.)  there 

X     4„-^.A..;i"»?  ^vstom  is  called  Sadnga  in  South  Malabar. 


Kbaal  Medtiia,  ihe  quantity  of  seed  »     „    ,  .„   _,  ^.. 

lumtire  than  oae  bnstiet,  and  ihe  advanuige  fa  shuwD  by  ibe  increased  prodat— 
Thu  was  from  Uliy-nine  to  lartynseven  bushels,  being  invariably  ibe  largeu 
vbere  most  wed  «&s  antra.* 

TuMBPLAHrmo. — When  this  mode  ef  cuMvation  is  adopted,  the  rice  is  sowa 
ntj  iliiek  In  a  small  space  ot  uanured  greuud;  aad  wken  the  pluiU  tiave  at- 
kiaed  the  height  of  six  er  eight  inches,  il  is  ready  far  iranBplaalatlun. 

A  field  overileoded  iiaa  to  be  plowed  iiaiil  the  surface  is  coDvened  iota  a  snffi- 
:ieikt  mud,  and  to  ibis  the  platili  are  removed  from  the  seed-bed.  One  or  tvo  are 
Irapped  together  in  a  place,  and  thin  is  repeated  at  eqaal  disiaacca  all  orer  the 
Idd,  which  appears  a  mere  aheet  of  water.  To  secure  the  plants  sinking  in  ihnir 
iroper  pcnition  to  the  bottom,  each  ha-i  its  roots  enveloped  in  a  batlaf<lay.  Such 
npi,  Mtys  Dr.  TennAtit,  though  ledioDsin  preparation,  geneTally  remanentte  for 
te  «»ra  troahle.t 

Tbe  progress  of  v^eiatloB  in  Behar  is  so  rapid,  tkai  the  &rsi  harveal  ai 
wo  months  aAer  planting  the  rice  as  above  described;  tbe  second  is  re 
[orember, and haviagbeen  planted  ia  August,  may  be  grown  on  the  same  & 

a  it*  predecewtv.    The  second  cro*  ——----- -^ ■ — .-_.---   -.  .    - 

lees  ine  most  valuable  crop,  and  u 
nd  of  the  country  greatly  depenil. 

In  Mysore,  for  the  transplanted  HatKu  erop  the  ground  ia  ploughed  drj-  thrice 
etween  tbe  middle  of  February  and  the  middle  ei  March.  About  the  34th  of 
laj  the  licld  is  inundated,  and  pluived  four  times  in  the  fifteen  following-  days. 
itt«r  tbe  la*t  plowing,  the  sarface  is  levelled  with  the  fool,  the  seed  sown  very 
dck,  ud  dung  sprinkled  over  ii.  The  water  is  let  oS;  but  on  the  third,  iiijth, 
ai  itijDih  days  water  is  again  given,  and  as  often  let  off,  not  being  allowed  lo 
r*g*T"  On  the  twelfth  day  the  water  h  lei  ob,  and  allowed  to  remain  until 
he  idaiils  are  fit  fsr  removing;,  which  is  ahont  thirty  days  adef  wiwing.  The 
altWaliun  of  the  field  iuto  which  they  are  transplanted  is  the  same  a«  £)r  the 

By  these  nodes  the  field  into  which  the  scedHngs  are  IniDsplanted  are  enabled 
n  frodoee  previoosly  a  crop  af  pulse.  Otherwise,  the  produce  ia  not  more  thai 
hat  obcained  from  teed  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  Nor  is  il  stated  by 
it.  Buehajian  that  It  is  superior  to  the  less  troublesome  mode  of  germinating  the 
eal.  b  hat  the  advantage  ef  ensuiing  a  i&ore  regular  plant,  but  its  regotaied 
liouees  are  pf  iese  cottsequence.  unce  hoeing  is  not  required  in  a  field  conxtan^ 
J  Bodci  water.    Twenty  times  the  seed  sown  is  an  average  crop. 

U  MyMre  Ihe  CimtArt  Ctm  iransplanied  riee  is  cultivated  only  as  wei  seed- 
fagil  lur'afv.  About  the  IKih  of  ^■ovembe^  the  plowiugs  commence,  and  tite 
«Bd  i*  HOWD  hy  the  last  day  of  December.  The  fields  on  wliich  this  crop  is  rip- 
Mi  are  begun  to  be  plowed  about  the  \f\  nf  December,  aiui  the  trans planiiii^ 
wmniencea  about  the  2nhof  Jntiuaty.  The  Tula  Cam  iranaplaniei)  rice  la 
DVD  Ktr'us'if  in  the  'bird  week  of  October,  and  ia  transplanted  within  a  month 
llW.  The  MrijiiAd  Corn  irinsplanti^d  rice  is  also  sown  'Kir'ag^,  alter  the  firs! 
•Bc4  of  May,  and  in  abaui  a  month  the  seedlings  are  transplanted. 

Tbe  regular  Citru  crop  of  the  transplanted  en  .tivalion  does  not  interfere  willi 
1  ptveeding  crop  af  pnlse ;  but  this  is  last  when,  from  want  of  laborers.  A.C., 
the  Mily  or  laie  seasons  are  adopted.  The  various  modes  of  cultivating  rice 
tiTe  the  iarmcr  the  great  advaniage  nf  being  able  to  cultivate  tbe  same  land  with 
wrcr  hands  and  less  cattle  than  il  there  were  only  one  seed  time  and  one  harvest, 
At  labvr  being  divided  over  a  great  part  of  the  year.f 

h  the  vicinity  of  Pali-ghat,  in  South  Malabar,  the  land  appropriate  for  ibe 
puivtinn  of  rice  is  called  OitonniH-ry,  and  is  of  two  kinds — the  PeUalil,  or  high 
tniud,  which  yields  oulv  one  crop  annually,  and  the  tow  ground,  I'batnira, 
which  produces  two  crops  In  the  year. 

The  chief  puiBU  of  diflerence  in  their  system  of  cultivation,  is,  that  on  tbe 
hletlil  ground  they  keep  the  crop  without  water  for  fifteen  days  after  being 
■nrn;  it  is  then  hand-weeded  fey  women,  and  the  plants  dunned  lo  equal 
llKUee*.  At  Pnli-ghat.  when  rice  is  cultivate<l  accurdiitg  ts  the  trananlaniing 
VMoa,  the  secdlingi  ate  raised  in  a  poor,  high-lying  soil,  called  the  JUaytan, 
^Is  kepifbr  the  purpose,  and  pays  r 
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I  siiall  make  but  IliUe  allusion  to  the  agriculture  of  Birmah,  becaa»  it  ii  m 
interior  even  10  ilial  of  India;  but,  ais  an  eiuople,  1  nill  give  an  outline  irfllL 
adDpiad  for  this  their  principal  crup.  AlWr  pLoughiuu:,  vhieh  is  not  <kBK  ^0  I 
thnQ  twice,  and  even  lUBume  landi  only  harrawing  iBgivea.thediidsktitnlna 
by  means  of  a  cylinder  of  wood,  dragged  over  the  surtaco,  but  not  iuraiag  on 
an  axis.  The  land  ix  welted,  and  Ilie  plants  traosplanted,  after  which  so  t^t 
vaiiun  Is  given.  Two  crops,  and  aumetimes  Ihiee,  are  obtained  annuallj.  Hi 
best  it  pr«luced  during  ibe  rains,  the  others  by  inigation,  which  is  a  niidt.  a- 
pensiv«  process,  peilormed  by  hand.* 

Traosplaaied  spring  ricetsculLivaledinPuraniyaon  the  banks  of  the  nan^ 
which  ^adually  oiy  aa  Ibe  spring  advances,  but  which  always  tctAinsualt 
the  cetiiet  sufficient  to  supply  the  fields. 

Between  mid-September  and  mid-Noveinb«r,  a  ptol  is  plowed  upon  ibc  cap 
for  a  seed-bed.  lu  this,  the  soil  being  lim  mixed  into  a  mud,  the  seed  is  son. 
having  been  made  lo  sprout  bv  sleeping  il  fur  thiny  luiurs  in  water,  and  beqiv 
it  covered. with  grass  in  a  sheltered  place. 

The  seedlings,  before  the  second  week  of  January,  are  transpUumd  nric^ 
low^T  down  the  marsh's  side  each  lime,  as  ihe  water  retires.  Ac  aach  taa»jbalr 
ing,  Ihey  oceunv  double  the  space  they  previously  reqaired. 

BelweeQ  nutf-January  and  mid-Apnl  they  are  finally  iransplanied.  AhM 
one-half  i&  so  removed  in  the  first  month  of  the  season,  and  is  very  prafaictin: 
an  eighth  is  inmsplanted  In  ibe  second  month,  and  gives  an  indifferent  crop;  mm 
the  remaining  three  eighths  are  transplanted  during  the  thiid  month,  makiB*  a 
return  su  miserable^  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  attention,  if  it  did  not  occupflSiK 
which  wonld  otherwise  be  pass^ed  in  idleness.f 

Reipino. — It  is  a  common  practice  in  Dinajpoor,  when  the  rice  is  nearlj  ript 
to  press  the  crop  quite  Oat  on  the  grotuid,  by  passing  a  bamboo,  held  ^  m 
men,  over  the  whole.  Variotis  reasons,  says  Dr.  Buchanan,  are  assigned  fur  Ak 
It  is  said,  especlollv  in  the  nonhweslern  parts  of  the  disirict,  where  the  pradfci 
is  most  commun,  that  in  some  measure  it  secures  the  field  froin  Ihe  depr«dMi<B 
of  thieves,  who,  according  to  the  anosi  moderate  computation,  comptme  tkiw- 
eighths  of  the  men  inthei^e  parts.  It  is  also  said,  that  it  prevents  IhegraJD  shak- 
ing out  vhen  ripe,  and  so  gives  time  for  harvesting  il— resting  on  Ihe  groaiid  im 
being  injuriuuH;  moreover,  that  it  facilitates  reaping,  as  Ihe  reaper  sils  oa  Us 
heels  while  at  work.  Il  is  chiedy  the  second  and  third  kinds  of  winia  rice  Lhil 
are  managed  in  this  maimer.  In  reaping  the  couise  kinds,  liitle  but  the  can  an 
cut  off;  but  uf  the  finer,  tlie  straw  is  severed  close  to  the  giound. 

DrsusEB.  sc. — Although  the  rice  requires  a  more  abundani  supplf  of  wtler 
than  any  other  of  the  cereal  crops,  yet  that  it  can  be  applied  in  eieess  admits  6( 
no  doubt.  It  during  its  early  growth,  the  water  foi  several  days  is  deep  enongk 
to  ovenop  its  central  leaves,  the  croti  is  injured,  and  may  l>e  destroyed.  Dr.  Tyv 
ler  states  decisively,  thai  in  BeDgal  the  rice  annuailv  grows  in  water  tar  swrt 
plentiful  than  is  required  for  its  proper  cultivation,  and  hence  the  greatoi  part  of 
every  crop  of  Bengal  paddy,  more  particularly  the  autumnal,  or  aikoo  (vnl^ilr 
pronounced  inxuAa)  harvest,  is  aieeted  with  the  ergot,  or  cacttpMr.  a  disease  which 
renders  11  not  only  innutricious,  but  poisunous4 

The  trgof,  clajiui,0T  cockspur,  which  occasionally  so  much  injures  thcricecrop, 
is  known  in  Enropeas  adecling  barley,  rye,  and,  more  rarely,  wheat.  Ii  hasbna 
shown  by  M.  de  CandoUe  lo  arise  from  a  parasitic  fungns,  which  he  has  n»p»»«t 
rSkkrofium  c^jmi, 

Il  is  on  elongated  subMance,  Ailing  the  pTace  vf  the  grain  in  the  kIdbm,  or 
busk ;  iu  Qe.sh  firm,  white,  compact,  of  one  substance ;  its  surface  dingy  porple. 
Like  all  the  parasitic  fungi,  its  occurrence  is  promoted  by  such  excesisive  btwud- 
ity  as  is  unlavorable  lo  the  plant.  Some  districts  art  much  more  liable  lo  its 
attacks  than  otbers.  It  has  nol  been  found  to  be  cau^  by  applying  «al«r  In 
excess  upon  Ihe  bead  of  Ihe  grain.  Ii  is  strictly  topical — one  or  more  gniaa  in 
the  same  ear  may  be  affected,  and  the  others  free.^ 

In  Nepaul,  the  upland  rice  is  liable  lo  suffer  from  Ihe  aliacks  of  grubs.  Thew 
attack  the  roots  or  the  plants,  and  their  ravages  are  rendered  apparent  by  ibe 
languishing  and  whitening  of  the  young  rice  plants,  when  only  a  few  inebea 
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ove  ibe  ground ;  (bis  is  nttribmed  lo  the  aitacks  of  a  luge  grab,  called  ku»igki, 
root-worm,  of  a  black  or  blue  color,  genernlly  the  IhJckneas  of  the  forelinger, 
mMimcs  as  thick  as  the  thumh,  and  about  two  inches  long,  It  is  siippiHed  bjr 
E  natives  lo  be  produced,  and  to  Ihrive  beat,  in  rotten  mannre,  and  to  devour 
e  seed  and  young  radieals  of  the  plant.  The  Uimgti  i&  most  destructive  to  the 
Dhya.  or  upland  rice,  aiiackitig  ii  soon  after  being  sown,  and  conlinning  iU 
.T«g«s  miiil  about  the  middje  of  May,  after  which  it  ceases.  The  people  do 
]t  know  vhat  flving  insect  this  ^ub  is  the  larra.  nor  have  they  anv  remedy 
;ainM  its  attacks,  cicept  remuving  it  from  Ihe  fields  when  thejsee'iL  The 
lird  disease  of  white  cropH  is  a  premature  whitening  of  the  ears  of  rice  (both 
Indi),  and  Ihe  failure  ot^  the  grain  in  them.  This  is  attributed  by  the  Newar* 
I  ilie  attacks  of  a  »mall  grub,  ibe  size  of  the  common  white  maggot,  the  body  of 
rhieli  is  while,  Ihe  head  black  and  hard.  It  Is  called  ilua-ti,  the  marrow  or  pith^ 
ronn.  The  sieo-ki  is  suppfwed  to  eat  the  rools  of  the  rice  plants;  bnt  its  prey 
aore  especially  is  said  to  be  the  stalk  and  juices  of  ihe  plant;  for  obtaining  tM 
Iter  of  which,  it  cuts  the  plants  at  the  joints,  after  which  the  ear  whitens  without 
illuie.  The  nativee  attribute  the  drying  up  of  the  ear  and  planttothedriukinsof 
ts  milk  (sap)  by  the  grub,  which  prerents  the  due  fomuition  ofa  fail-sized  gram.* 

PmciiH  IT iLicCTM.— There  are  two  varieties  cultivated  ioMysore,  the ^Airfu, 
»  dwarf,  and  the  joiu,  or  iWi,  or  tall. 

Atj — In  whatever  country  grown,  it  requires  the  best  light,  dry  soils,  aniens 
unure  can  be  afforded  for  its  culture;  in  which  co^  a  poorer  soil  will  suffice. 

CitltivMutK. — The  ground  is  ploughed  six  times  in  spnngj  and  the  seed  about 
Ulf  a  bnsbcl  per  acre,  ploughed  in  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains. 

It  b  aonetimes  grown  in  ariHa  awong  Cjiwrmntj  etyrBaaius. 

No  afler  culture  is  Riven.    The  crop,  ripe  within  three  months  from  the  ti 


1  in  the  sunshine  lor  one  day,  the  grain  is  trodden 


of  Miwiog,  is  reaped  clow  to  the  ground — in  Mysore  slacked  for  eight  ilays;  and 
^tet  beine  dried  in  the  sunshine  lot  ^  -  ■■  .-...■<         .      «.. 

Mill  produce  is  aiireen  bushels  per  ai 

Um. — II  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  rice.    The  straw  is  not  good  fodder. 

n —There  are  three  varielies  in  Mysore,  called  Aari,  cari,  and 


or  mv.    They  are  never  iaterraiied. 


ao. — II  reqmlrea  a  tight  soil  Of  this  description,  the  very  poorest  is  nsaally 
mtgagA  fbr  its  growth— for  no  other  reason  than  that  manure  is  so  deficient 

CidficaNra.— The  land  Is  ploughed  iu  the  spring  Ave  times;  and.  when  the 
henry  laiits  b^n,  the  seed  ii  sown  from  two  to  tliree  and  a  half  gallons  per  acre, 
and  plooghed  in.  Manure  is  not  absolutely  required  for  this  crop,  even  in  the 
voRl  lands,  though  its  application  improves  the  produce. 

Ho  after  culture  is  given  lo  it;  and  m  three  months  it  is  reaped,  being  cut  close 
M  the  ground,  and  gathered  into  heaps.  In  five  or  six  daj-s  it  is  ready  for  the 
ihmhins-flor.r  and  its  oxen.  An  average  crop  is  in  some  districts  three,  and  in 
oten  sixteen  bushels  per  acre;  bnt  always  most  abundant  where  the  crop  fa 
a>m  Ihlekest. 

Um. — The  grain  is  employed  for  the  same  purposes  &^  riee,  and  the  straw  is  a 
Mrriceable  fodder. 

PunccH  HiLUCBBM. — This  is  the  well-knouTi  dicnna  of  Bengal.  Two  varie- 
iiE*  aw  known  In  Puranlyah, — bkadal,  which  ripens  in  spring,  and  t<uiM,  ripen- 
■Ig  in  the  rainy  season, 

9>viitg. — The  Sral  is  sown  about  Febraary,  and  the  second  just  as  the  raina 

la  tSjaoK  oitly  oae  crop  of  this  grain  is  sown,  and  the  sowing  lakes  place  at 
ikl  ekw  of  the  heavy  rains. 

aitf. — This  differs  b'om  the  other  species  in  preforring  a  tenacious  soil,  Which 
Anid  be  aoderately  fertile. 

"JtMiim. — After  two  or  three  plonghings,  Ihe  seed  is  sown,  and,  in  Mysore, 
d  by  an  additional  ploughins; ;  bnt  in  other  parts  ol  India  the  usual  harrow- 
giren.  No  mannre  is  applied,  nor  any  other  culture.  The  crop  ripens  in 
tM)  weoks.  is  reaped  close  to  the  surface,  and  the  grain  is  trodden  oat.  In 
V  it  1b  stacked  for  a  few  days  before  thrashing. 
—The  »eed  is  used  as  rice,  but  the  straw  only  serves  for  fuel. 

•  Trans.  Agri-Hort.  Soc,  iv.  15*— 3 
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AiJEZAin>BiAy  Janiuuy  S6, 1848. 
X  D.  B.  Db  Bow,  Esq. 

Am  your  inestimable  periodical,  die  Commercial  Reriew,  solicits  iaiiir* 
mation  upon  any  subject  connected  with,  or  apniicaUe  to^  H<»tiealtiire,  as  wdl 
as  Agriculture,  I  proceed  to  say  something  in  idation  to  the  Vine.  TAc  8Bmpf&* 
neng  will  be  more  particulacli  alluded  to  than  any  othep^- for  the  reason  tut  it 
is  a  native  of  the  land,  the  mistress  of  the  fiarest;  and  while  ii  embiaeeB  all  ths 
requisites  necessary  for  making  wine,  its  loagevity.  incalculable  jprodoet,  tad 
haKihood  are  proYerbial— I  shoald  say  when  provcny  managed  m  if  yean  of 
experience  in  this  as  well  as  many  other  Idnos,  both  native  and  foreign,  hife 
taught  me  any  knowledge,  I  must  add  that  the  Scmmmong  or  Jlflnmsfcr  vine  ii, 
and  has  always  been,  miserably  managed.  Of  all  the  essays  wrttten  upon  tU» 
particular  vine,  from  the  time  of  the  Hon.  John  Lowell  to  this  day,  not  an  efibit 
has  been  made  to  bring  it  to  that  high  state  of  cnltiration  it  so  justly  ^eterm, 
and  has  been  uniformly  left  to  trail  upon  an  arboc,  yielding  what  the  Mimtieiaf 
Biunre  could  a&rd  it.  Th»son  {Wanting  and  training  it  just  as  his  fkther  did, 
and  because  his  lather  did.  But,  sir,  I  conceive  that  this  routine  o£  dcdng  wroog 
in  defence  of  our  parents  must  end,  if  we  expect  to  be  ever  benefitted  fy  eipe- 
liencc  For  in  tumnff  a  deaf  ear  to- horticultural  experience^  where,  let  me  «w, 
would  have.been  the  fine  pinpins  and  pears  that  our  market  can  boasti  One 
would  have  been  yet  in  the  bosom  of  tM  "austere  crabt"  while  the  other  woidd 
linger  in  the  mlscffable  stoned  pear  or  pjriaster:  and  amr  all  the  experimentii 
advantages  before  us,  I  still  hear  the  old  plan  ot  .arbor  training  for  the  Scupper- 
nonff.    But  te  this  subject  presently. 

My  attenticm  is  drawn  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  facta  relating  to  it,  ior  1 
see  at  nadistant  day  that  the  Culture  of  this  eery  vine  is  to  assume  an  attitade  d 
progress  heretofore  unparalleled  in  the  histocy  ci  our  eountry;  not  can  ttldnk 
ethennaei  when  I  behold  the.  prouder  staples  of  our  soil  brought  down  to  the 
lowest  state  of  degradation  in  value,  by  the  combination  of  the  capitalisi,  the 
spinner  and  the  weaver.  Sir.  why  not.  We  have  oertainly  m  vine,  or  vinet,. 
well  calculated  for  such  an  end,  aolmowledged  by  both  natipre  and  fbiaign  judges 
to  be  anmly  suffioient,  and  the  only  thing  necessary  is  a  glaneo'at  its  culture  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cultivator  that  he  may  begin  right,  and  Rise  no  thne,  for  it  oAea 
happens  with  vines  as  with,  every  thins  else,  that  when  we  find  ourselves  eirinf; 
the  past  ten  years  we  are  apt  to-  be  cusgusted,  disappointed,  and  abandon  the 
culture. 

Many  years  ago  where  I  now  reside,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  culture  of 
the  vine,  and  after  havine  imported  many  difierent  varieties  of  native  and  exotic 
vines  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  firom  Europe,  I  naturally  looked  forward  to 
the  best  modeoi  training  and  other  management  q£  the  vine  I  adopcad  as  a 
plan  the  same  used  in  the  Thomery  gardens  of  France,  as  the  proper  mode  for 
my  little  vineyard,  vdth  this  difference,  however^  instead  of  gimg  ^y%  vines  to 
eight  feet  square,  I  gave  but  a  single  one,  (natives,)  for  I  foresaw  that  the  great 
development  necessary  to  all  of  our  native  vines  required  a  corresponding  wgmat 
fpr  their  extensionj  and,  consequently.  I  save  a  single  viae  (tf  the  Catawba^ 
Isabella,  Norton's  virgiida  Seeoling,  the  Cunningham,  and  other  varieties,  (all 
native)  the  space  of  ten  feet;  I  tram  and  pnine  them  on  the  same  plan  as  at 
Thomery,  except  allowing  six  or  seven  times  the  bearing  wood,  as  is  allowed  to> 
the  Chasselus.  The  Scuppemong,  I  found  upon  farther  familiarity,  required  at 
least  three  times  the  above  space.  Keeping  tne  plan  in  view  and  enlarging  upon, 
it  I  hit  exactly  the  one  for  this  vine,  and  pethi^  here  will  be  the  proper  place  to 
give  my  mode  of  management,  and  as  the  manaffcment  of  a  siaffle  vme  lequina 
common  understanding  only  tobe  applied  to  a  whole  vineyard,  f  will  qieak  only 
«f  one. 

Take  five  posts  of  any  durable  wood,  set  them  two.  feet  in  the  ground,  and  six 
feet  out  of  the  ground.  To  the  center  post  plant  your  vine  (Scuppemoiig.)  All 
that  is  necessary  the  first  year  is  to  encourage  the  growth  Inr  keejung  it  clear  of 
pass,  taking  case  to  train  it  Dcrpendicularly  for  i&  sake  of  its  greatest  growth. 
When  the  \M  first  faU$  of  in.  November,  it  requires  the  first  process  of  manage- 

*  For  other  infinrmationon  Vines  and  Wine,  see  Commercial  Review.  VoL  1 11 
465,  464^  IV.  310, 313, 315  V.  S9. 
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To  the  fire  posW  already  planieci.  you  should  ai  least  have  four  slala  or 

— o  feet  from  ihc  botiom,one  ai  lop,  ami  iwo  in  che  space  beiweeo  -,  lie 

.   .  now  be  cui  down  lo  aii  inches  below  ihe  lowesi  rail.    When  the 

_  eting  aeasoQ  cornea  on,  it  will  throw  out  a  number  of  shoois  on  all  tides  ai 
e  vine;  Iwo  lop  onea  only  should  be  allowed  lo  grow,  and  one  of  Ihete  sbould 
I  Drainetl  obliquely  to  the  right,  andihe  other  obliquely  lo  the  lell;  it  your  r: 
■Mended  lo  during  the  growing  season  you  wilt  hare  some  len  ot  (welve  I 
rise  to  operate  upon.  And  here  comes  the  second  rear's  msna^emeni,  and  that 
ID  lay  the  rine  gently  upon  the  boitum  irellace,  binding  it  loosely  at  ereryfifleen 
'  cigkueen  laches  to  itie  eileni  of  the  well  matured  wood  of  last  year.    About 


ghiecD  iuciiea  of  the  citreue  end  Ekould  be  incliD«l  uppenaosi  to  eucoursgB 
«  loiwth,  so  as  to  fill  out  the  whole  extent  lu  the  righi  and  led  lo  the  full  dia- 
iloe  oT  Diiieen  feet,  eight  each  way  from  ihe  center.    Now,  (torn  the  cenier 


_  .  .  .  .   ,    _ie  ftiot 

part,  from  the  lowest  trellace  lo  the  lop  one.  To  each  of  those  sticks  train  the 
EktesI  viae  that  starts  from  ihe  arms,  desffoying  all  others.  Thus  you  will  hare, 
a  (be  iist  eight  feet  lo  the  right  and  left  eight  uprightH,  making  siiiees 
prieht  vines  to  the  loptrellace,  the  extremecndof  Ibeoldrinewillbare  proda- 
ed  in  ETovtb  in  this  time  sudicieni  to  fill  up  the  other  eight  feet  each  way,  and 
boold  be  tumed  down  and  subjected  to  the  same  roanagement  as  the  first  eight 
race;  and  wiien  the  vine  is  complete  you  will  hare  thitty'two  feel  of  arm  with 
Unj'lwo  uprights,  and  these  uprights  shuuid  be  annuaJly  mi  pruned  that  Ihey 
flv^  six  inches  of  Dew  wood  each,  sii  inches  apart,  culling  oS*  at  each  succeeding 
mnin^  and  subsiiiuiing  young  wood  to  produce  your  (niii.  AHer  the  training 
s  oaiapleled,  the  pruning  becomes  so  uniiarm  year  after  year,  that  any  jntelli- 
■eni  buy  can  peiliirm  the  task. 

1  have  a  Scuppemong  vine  about  fire  years  old;  half  of  Ibis  vine  is  allowed 
a  ran  on  an  arbor,  while  the  rest  is  trained  and  pruned  somewhat  as  described 
ten,  and  the  result  lam  season,  of  iAe  coiurast,  wa^  truly  Burprisiug  — more 
myui  t«lnK  upoD  a  fool  square  on  the  pruned  side  thaa  was  to  be  found  on  a 

rK  yarn  on  the  other  side.  This  wa^  witnessed  by  many  of  my  nelghbois 
rimred  it  with  aslonistmiesl. 
I  uid  a  visit  in  1828  lo  my  old  native  State,  North  Carolina,  on  business,  and 
hiruig  my  sojourn  something  took  me  to  that  part  of  the  State  where  the  Scup- 
lemDag  vine  is  propagated  lo  a  large  exlenl;  all,  however,  on  the  arbor  plan,  or 
am  such,  and  ailhough  in  ibe  midisi  of  Ihe  rinlage  many  of  their  vines  had  on 
tafinnot  a  single  grape,  while,  perhaps,  anoiber  close  at  hand  would  be  tolerably 
■a.  Upon  enquiry,  1  found  they  bore  iheir  l^uii  alternately;  if  one  overbore 
■1  ■(Miim  11  wonld  tie  loo  much  eihausted  to  produce  fmil  and  support  the  add^ 
loaal  foUage  and  old  vine  the  succeeding  year.  When  I  asked  why  they  trained 
Ur  Tiaea  upon  so  nnmanageable  a  plan,  they  invariably  replied,  "  Wnen  [  get 
h^  ttito  way  I  have  no  further  (rouble  with  them, "  never  dreaming  once  of  the 
^al  nlilily  of  the  pruning  instrumenL  Ask  any  one  conversant  on  the  subject 
if  the  vine  and  its  culture,  and  he  will  tell  you  thai  the  benipn  influence  oi  the 
u^  rays  ia  ateotulely  indispensable  lo  Ihc  proper  maturation  of  the  fruit  so 
■tOOiaUy  required  in  the  termeuiaiion.  Now,  1  contend  that,  under  this  thatched 
m^  canopy  is  totally  defeated  this  most  desirable  object,  for  under  this  manage- 
MM  the  tan's  rays  axe  eniirely  obstructed  from  the  eaith,  and  it  is  erid<nil  from 
kteeaBse  that  the  Seuppemong  does  noi  produce  belter  with  many  penooii  than 
idow.  1  noticed  a  very  Souri^htng  vine,  in  Ifrll,  at  Major  A.  Alton's.  In 
Vamn  coaniy,  N.  C.  who  proposed  grubbing  it  from  its  position  (or  producing 
lobcllV.  Some,  under  the  same  management,  not  far  from  ibis,  are  doing  nu 
KMT,  I  could  meniloQ  several,  bui  one  I  will  allude  lo  particularly,  in  the 
itarm  Cliicot  neighborhood,  belonging  lo  a  gentleman  whose  lady  kindly  fur- 
Med  me  with  roots;  and  while  this  vine  nrouuces  comparatively  nothing  under 
ke  uttor  management,  I  liave  told  you  wnat  its  ol&pring  has  done  by  pruning 
ulnining. 
In  ie«ommending  a  suit  of  grapes  for  vineyard  cultnre,  I  should  umjuestiun- 
at  the  head  of  the  list  the  Scuppemong.  This  will  give  White  wine, 
coloring  purposes,  of  the  kinds  that  do  not  rot,  wiib  me  would  he  firai 
bb  Seedling  Wcller^  Hallifoi  Cunningham,  Willis' Predonia,  The  last 
tp«n  In  regular  succession,  while  Ihe  Ural  is  in  product  Ibr  sii  weeks  in  this 
"      The  above  Gre  kinds  out  of  many  rarlclies  in  my  vineyard  are  all 
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thai  is  required  for  vioejard  caiiure,  and  I  might  add  Tor  the  Ubie  also,  tor  wb 
ing  cm  eiMl  ihe  Scuppemung  for  delicacy.* 
1  abonld  have  addell  Ihat  ihe  di>iance  belwecn  irrllaees  ahoolil  noi  U  m 
'  Biora  nof  less  than  tea  feet  Irom  row  lo  row,  or  from  one  row  ol  tr«U«M  lo 
Oher. 

The  great  itumbliDgblodf  to  many  whom  I  havefoaiid  desirons  to  enm  i 
tmalJ  ncale  into  this  basineas,  appears  to  be  the  doubt  how  Ihey  are  to  pta 
vines  aa  it  dues  not  come  Jroin  the  cQltiog.  When  this  t^  once  ondoM 
rvoled  pUnis  are  as  easily  procnied  as  from  vines  thai  come  from  Ibe  ctiis.  _  . 
Ctire  one,  two,  or  three  Scuppemong  rooted  vioes.  plant  Ihem  in  a  rich  Mt 
earth,  train  ihem  lo  a  stick  three  or  four  feet  high  and  not  higher.  Wm 
arrived  at  that  height  it  win  Dttturally  drop  all  its  laierals  and  foliage  in  ftt 
ground  in  the  month  of  JuW;  when  the  shooM  firom  ibe  main  Ginu  have  conmj 
a  space  of  the  diameter  of^ are  feet,  cover  all  the  young  vines  with  din  lot'- 
deplh  of  four  inches,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  vine  out  two  or  ihree  feel  loug. 
the  winter  this  will  afford  you  from  10  to  100  rooted  vines  for  immediate  ni«  . 
Jiare  one  vine  of  Ihis  deacripijoD  that  is  ignite  sufficient  for  any  one  vinejnl. 
Tbcee  two  items  1  consider  ol  importance. 


We  have  (uniishcd  in  the  past  nnmbersof  our  Review,  almosi  everylhifif  Ihn 
relates  lo  the  history  of,  and  trade  in,  tliis  remarkable  plant,  partlculailj  in  vol. 
n,  p.  42, 13,  47,  149, 256,  249,  355 ;  vol.  01,  p.  675.  578 ;  vol.  IV,  p.  391, 448. 
We  odd  the  following,  which  is  of  interest,  from  the  last  number  of  Sldtiiia^ 
Fanners'  Ltbmry. 

The  genua  Niailiana  is  an  annual  plant,  flowering  and  ripening  its  «e«d(> 
almost  all  parts  of  the  U.  S,  aod  is  yet  cultivated  for  pmGt  as  {sr.narth  as  Ca». 
necticut,  where  its  leaf  is  remarkahly  delicate  and  silky,  with  small  fibres,  u4 
when  cured  rather  of  a  dark  cinnamon  than  of  a  bright  color,  and  is  ondenMOi 
lo  be  used  chiefly  as  wrappers  of  cigars. 

A.1  to  the  character  ana  habits  of  the  worm  and  the  fly,  we  have  been  for  that 
tu  the  foot  of  Gamaliel ;  and  were  there  so  fortunate  as  lo  obtain  the  followtaf 
oi^cDunt  from  ihal  distinguished  planter,  the  Prctidad  of  Uu  Prhux  Oarget 
AgriaMural  Baciely,  and  what  in  more  and  much  better  proof  of  practical  a* 
cellence,  the  unntm;  Ue  patt  year,  of  the  first  prise  for  At  Serf  managti  far* '. 
-^a  much  greater  honor,  in  our  poor  esteem,  than  if  awarded  for  killing  1,680 
guerrillas. 

Volumes  have  been  written,  pro  and  con,  on  the  nse  and  abases  of  this  vtrr 
remarkable  plant^remarkable  alike  in  its  history,  its  u.ses  and  its  commercial 
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relations — and  especially  in  its  serpent-like  power  lo  fascinate  and  oveKoBK  bj 
its  cAarms,  of  an  indefinable  sort,  the  disgoM  it  is  in  most  respects  so  well  fitleS 
lo  inspire.  As  we  have  anlicipated  by  a  monib  or  more  tbe  season  for  snviag 
[hesced,weinay  indulge  here  in  some  remarks  relating  lo  its  original  habilatin 
and  its  chemical  and  medicinal  nroperties,  inlending  in  subsequent  niunbeis.  aad 
in  good  season,  lo  present  it  in  all  the  practical  views  connected  with  its  eultin- 
lion  and  commercial  value— not  for  the  benefit  of  ov  friends  in  tbe  old  "Planti- 
lion  States,"  who  know  it  all  "  like  a  book,"  but  because  it  may  interest  xrae 
who  propose  to  embark  in  ils  collurc,  and  yet  more  for  tbe  reason  that  in  ihe 
Fanners  Library  it  is  proper  that  the  American  cultivator  should  find,  ready  at 
his  hands,  memoirs,  as  full  as  need  be,  in  regard  lo  every  important  branch  of 
Rural  Indusirj*. 

De  guMi^a  noH  disputandnin — in  plain  English,  there  is  no  disputing  abooi 
tastes ;  and  though  manv  of  our  readers  uiav  forego,  and  even  abhor  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  every  form,  Ihe  consumption  of  this  delectable  weed  has  nev«nhelnt 
spread  into  all  parts  of  the  world;  nor  is  there  anv,  where  the  tastsforil  is  to 
licentionslj  indulged  as  in  our  own,  if  we  may  believe  the  half  that  is  wiitMnn 
Kiigmatiie  our  habii.«,  on  this  pnini,  by  travelers,  male  and  female,  who  ciwie 

o  fiimisb  in  the  Review  the  diafram 
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TMinping  orei  our  coimtrT,  lo  seek  whsi  hlemiahea  ih^  ma^  desciy — and, 
.■Im!  let  us  confess  aside,  descrying  bui  too  manv.  To  qnole  our  owa  language 
Waaqr-aevea  years  ago— 

"bl  the  whole  Yegeiable  Kingdom,  perhajis.  no  plant  can  be  found,  ihe  props- 
n  and  cBoMf  of  which  have  atlracied  as  much  notice,  and  produced  so  much 


le  oiher  narcotic  poisons,  however,  lobacco  has  made  its  way  against 
Uons  of  all  its  enemies,  and  becomes  more  dear  and  indiapeoaable  lo 
KWlw  use  it  in  the  ratio  of  its  injury  to  their  constiiutions, 

^-^co  is  a  naiive  of  this coantrr,  and  was  first  imported  Into  Europe  about 

_ e  of  the  aixleenth  ccninty  by  Bemandez  de  Toledo,  who  sent  it  into 

a  and  Portugal.  The  Elmbassailor  of  Francis  II,  at  (he  court  of  LiHbon, 
carried  il  into  France  in  1560,  when  it  was  presented  to  Catharine  de  Medicia, 
as  a  plant  of  extraordinary  virtues  from  the  New  World.  The  Embassadur'* 
Bam«  vw  Nicoi,  hence  the  botanical  appellation  \iaitiarui  applied  to  thi^  genua 
of  ptanis.  The  introduction  of  the  custom  of  smoking  it  in  England  has  beeo 
ascribed  lo  Sir  Walter  Rale^gb. 

"  We  are  lold  that  some  tribes  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  this  conlineiu 
used  tobacco  as  a  burnt  offering,  (he  smoke  of  which  they  supposed  (o  be  ao- 
ratable  lo  the  gods.  Thai  we  nnd  that  diflerenl  naiiona  address  themselves  to 
diflbent  senses  as  the  medium  for  obtaining  diviue  conciliation.  While  the 
^ous  Christian  seeks  propitiation  by  vocal  or  insirtimental  music,  or  a  concert 
of  both,  the  poor  untutored  savage  implores  favor  and  happiness  through  the  io- 
ecnae  of  aiomaiicgums  and  Ihe  odor  of  sweet-scented  tobacco. 

'■  It  is  remarkable,  says  a  learned  author,  that  in  the  days  of  its  first  general 
iMfodoction  into  Europe  no  man  spoke  about  it  with  coolness  or  indifference,  but 
every  one  warmly  espoused  its  censure  or  its  praise.  Camden,  in  his  Life  of 
Qioeea  Elizabeth,  says  (hai  '  men  used  tobacco  everywhere,  some  for  wanion- 
oeH  and  some  Ibr  health's  sake,  and  thai  with  insatiable  desire  and  greedinesa, 
ihey  sucked  (he  sliokiDg  smoke  thereof  through  an  earthen  pipe,  which  they 


At  that  rate,  what  a  number  of  I'ltside  barbarians  we  most  have  here  in  New 
York,  where,  according  to  the  grea(  statistical  writer  McOreoob.  ten  thouaaDd ' 
doUan'  wortb  of  cigars  are  smoked  every  day !  lo  say  nothing  of  the  quantilf 
that  goes  into  the  mouth  and  nose  i 

Dr.  Tenner,  in  a  work  entitled  Via  RteSa.  ad  Viinm  Longam,  published  in 
LrOadoD  in  1^,  eives  a  brief  summary  of  the  injuries  done  by  tobacco:  "b 
drietk  the  brain,  dimmeth  the  sight,  vitiaicifa  the  smell,  huneih  the  stomach,  d»- 
tUaj«tb  the  concoction,  disturbeth  the  humors  and  spirits,  corrupteth  the  breath, 
i'Mm'T'tf  B  trembling  of  the  limbs,  elsicaleth  the  windpipe,  lungs  and  liver,  an* 
aoreth  the  milt,  scorc]ieth  the  heart,  and  causeih  the  blood  lo  be  adusled.  In  a 
wad,  il  orerthroneth  ttte  spirits,  perverleih  Ihe  imderstanding  and  confoundetll 
the  aense*,  with  sudden  astoniabmeni  and  snipidilie  of  (he  whole  body." 

Tbiu.  more  than  300  yean  ago,  was  denounced  the  great  staple  which  our 
Prince  George's  (Hcnds  persist  in  cultivating.  If  half  the  teamed  Doctor  says  of 
ii  were  troe,  one  might  suppose  that  Malihus  himself  could  desire  no  more 
e&cniBl  check  on  (he  readme^'  of  mankind  to  follow  tha(  one  most  heeded  of 
iS  Gcd's  curomaadments.  Bu(,  like  old  Count  Comaro's  Via  Recla  ad  VUam 
UmgaM,  we  apprehend  it  will  ever  be  fonnd  much  easier  to  nad  tXanfoUow  it, 

"ta^  priests  of  some  tribes  swallowed  Ihe  smoke  of  tobacco  (o  eicite  in  (hem 
a  ^Iiil  of  divination,  and  when  recovered  from  the  fit  of  stupor  into  which  il 
threw  them,  (hey  asserted  ihey  had  held  a  conference  with  the  devil,  and  from 
hia  had  learned  lo  predici  events.  Their  ' '  Medicine  Men  "  pretended  to  be  in- 
■pir«d  in  a  like  manner  with  a  knowledge  of  diseases  and  (heir  cure.  The  rich 
indolged  in  it,  we  are  lold.  as  a  luxury  of  Ihe  highest  order,  aod  the  poor,  aa 
DOW,  gare  thenuelves  up  to  ii  as  a  solace  for  the  miseries  of  life.  Id  the  Soutb- 
cm  Stales,  now,  in  their  almost  universal  solicitude  ft*  the  comfotl  of  (heir 
■laTBBfplanlets  provide  for  ihem  a  regularsupply  of  tobacco. 
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So  excessive  became  the  use  of  it  that  in  many  conntries  its  consumption  wu 
forbidden  or  restrained  by  public  authority.  So  excited  against  it  was  the  Fim 
James,  of  England,  that  he  not  only  denounced  it  in  his  book,  '*  The  Tobaec^' 
Blast,"  but  expressly  prohibited  the  planters  of  Vii^ginia  from  cultivaUng  mou 
than  100  pounds  on  any  one  plantation,  and  vehemently  warned  his  subjects  no: 
to  '*  sin  against  God  and  hann  their  own  persons  ana  ^oods,  and  render  them- 
selves scorned  and  contemned  by  strangers  who  should  come  amoog  tliem.bv 
persevering  in  a  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  and  banefcl 
to  the  brain."  Of  such  sumptuary  laws  and  arbitrary  interference  with  privatf 
habits  and  individual  economy  and  freedom  of  action,  nave  we  not  even  yet  ssome 
unavailing  if  not  barbarous  relics  on  our  statute  books  1  In  this,  be  it  understood, 
we  by  no  means  refer  to  the  municipal  law,  still  in  force  in  a  neighboring  citj. 
against  any  man  C3.ught,  JUnrrante  delicto,  smoking  in  the  street — extending  thfir 
magisterial  benedictions  against  this  pride  of  Maryland  industry  even  farther 
than  Pope  Urban  the  Vlllth,  who  confined  his  excommunication  to  those  odIt 
who  should  impiou.<dy  diffuse  the  smoke  of  tobacco  in  the  ehurcAes!  In  Constan- 
tinople the  anti-tobacco  laws  were  yet  more  severe,  for  there  the  Turk  who  was 
found  smoking  was  paraded  publicly,  with  the  pipe  transfixed  tArou^k  kis  nost— 
a  more  appropriate  punishment,  one  would  think,  for  such  as  belong  to  the  na- 
merous  and  fashionable  tribe  of  snuffers. 

In  the  earliest  record  of  Harvard  University,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  Memoir  be- 
fore us,  there  is  a  regulation  that  "  No  scholar  shall  take  tobacco  unless  permit- 
ted by  the  President,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  and  guardians,  and  on  good 
reason  first  given  by  a  physician,  and  then  in  a  sober  and  private  manner."  We 
can't  undertake  to  say  how  it  is  at  Harvard  University  now,  under  the  Presidencr 
of  a  gentleman  so  distinguished  for  scholarship  and  courtly  manners,  but  we  a  p- 
prehend,  for  that  matter,  that  in  many  of  our  institutions,  the  justification  of  th« 
student  might  be  found  in  the  example  both  of  the  L.  L.  D.'s  and  the  M.  D.'> 
among  their  elders. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  exciting  weed  has  not  failed  in  advocates  among  the 
literati,  some  of  whom  have  hymned  its  praises  in  various  f<;rms  and  languages ; 
for  as  Mr.  Jefi*erson  extolled  the  ail  of  olives  as  **  the  next  best  gift  of  God  to 
man  after  bread"  the  pious  author  of  a  Latin  "  H3rmn  to  Tobacco,"  styles  it  'the 
gift  of  Heaven  and  the  ornament  of  the  earth."  Hence  is  here  submitted  a  pic- 
ture of  this  ornament  of  the  earth,  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  who  in  makizur 
it  up  will  please  remember  to  drop  the  worm  I  By-the-by,  it  ought  to  be  explaincil 
that  his  wormship  is  never  caught,  as  here  exposed,  reposing  on  the  tap  leaf;  but 
there  was  not  room  to  displav  an  entire  plant,  and  to  place  the  beautiful  object 
where  he  delights  to  "  revel,''  that  is,  on  the  most  delicate  and  nchest  part'*  oi 
the  prime  leaves  below,  eschewing  the  coarsest  and  greenest  portions  of  the  leal 
and  stems,  while  his  fell  destroyer,  Man,  (not  the  turkey,)  with  less  delicacy  *)t" 
discrimination,  eschews  none,  but  chews  all  the  manufacturer  gives  him,  wifh 
some  not  very  nice  additions,  such  as  copperas,  &c.  [The  reference  here  is  to  an 
engraving.] 

The  narcotic  properties  of  tobacco,  to  which  it  owes  its  fascinating  power* 
remind  us  not  only  of  the  "  Confessions  of  the  Opium-Eater,"  but  of  the  cffett 
also  of  the  *' betel-root,"  and  another  substance  called  '^ churrus"  of  the  Ea*i 
Indies,  were  both  are  freely  used,  both  as  medicines  and  as  opiates,  having  the 
power  to  l)eguile  the  imagination  with  the  most  delightful  reveries.  The  ximi- 
larity  in  the  medical  properties  with  those  of  tobacco,  even  sugeest,  if  our  plant- 
ing friends  will  excuse  the  intimation,  whether  these  Asiatic  dnigs  may  not  a: 
some  future  day,  as  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  deeply  wrapped  in  the  womb  of  Time. 
be  made  to  take  the  place  of  our  great  staple.  Would  it  not.  in  a  word,  be  mon? 
lamentable  than  strange,  were  the  starveling  natives  of  the  East  (called  free)  to 
•uppljr,  in  the  process  of  time,  substitutes  for  two  of  the  great  products  of  the 

Slantmg  States,  one  entirely  and  the  other  in  a  ^reat  measure  the  product  «»i 
lave  Labor — a  labor  with  its  so  much  better  provided  and  more  kindly  cared  for 
than  any  laboring  class  in  Europe  1 

The  chumis,  above  alluded  to,  is  an  extract  from  hemp,  the  Cannabis  Indica. 
If  what  is  said  of  the  betel-nut  be  true,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  introduced  inii' 
the  veterinary  practice  of  our  countr}',  than  which  practice  nothing,  no  art.  cer- 
tainly, can  well  be  in  a  lower  or  more  rude  and  unsatisfactory  state. 

We  might  here  introduce,  were  it  only  for  the  reason  last  stated,  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  to  illustrate  their  similarity,' in  efiecta,  to  the  narcotic  of  which  we 
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s  Ireaiitig,  but  that  il  would  swell  this  article  (o  an  immoderate  length,  and 
we  bhall  assign  II,  if  we  can,  anothet  and  contiguous  posiiion— conlentiugour- 
!«««  here  with  itm  reference  lu  ii  as  a  matter  that  may  repay  the  at'~"— "  "* 
E  GUrii>u£  reader.    But  again  to  the  subjeci  in  hand, 


New  OaLEisa,  JananT}-  39th,  18*8. 
f.  E.  Tkomfion,  Esq. 

Sir:  —  To  answer  your  inquirlea  aa  lo  the  reKulia  of  the  different  methods 
r  Bnevr  making  now  In  tue  upon  the  plaoiations  in  this  State,  1  deepiv  regret 
BW  I  caoinol  give  you  the  lull  daia  ul'  a.  crop  taken  this  season  by  each  method.  To 
«du9  would  require  iheeorreci  inlbnnaiion  jMJssessed  only  by  the  Planters  who 
Are  Died  each  metliDd.  But  to  fulfil  your  wiKheo  as  far  aii  1  am  able,  I  oiler  the 
htlowiDg  remarliit  accompanied  by  two  tables— (he  first  table,  showing  in  the 
kucolmnn.  the  "Starsdale"  crop  taken  off  by  Mr,  Theodore  J.  Pack  wood  with 
I  thm:  pan  "N.  RiUleilx  Apparatus,"  as  contrasted  with  the  other  methods 
befrin  sliown.  The  second  table  will  show  you  the  results  by  four  diflereot 
sahods  of  inking  off  a  crop  of  800,000  pounds  first  Sugar. 

There  are  now  in  Loui«lanaeighi  different  methods  uaed  iu  making  Sugar,  viz: 

;»i— The  Old  Set  of  Kettles. 

91— S«(  of  Kettlet  for  Syrup,  and  Strike  High  Pressure  Steam  Pan. 

3d— Set  of  Kelilea  for  Syrup,  and  Strike  Vacuum  Pan. 

4tlt — Open  High  Pressure  Steam  Pans  for  Syrup  and  Strike. 

Uh — Open  High  Pressure  Steam  Pans  fur  Syrup  and  Strike  Vacuum  Pan. 

Cdi — One  Syrup  and  one  Strike  Vacuum  Fan,  ClariAers  and  Filterers. 

Tlh — ■'  Deserana's"  Apparatus.  Clarifiers  and  Filters. 

8lh— N.  Rillicni'a  Three  aad  Four  Pan  Apparaios,  Clarificrs  and  Fillers. 

Tbe  fint  and  necond  methods  give  very  nearly  the  same  Sugar  and  exactly  the 
mne  qaantitr.  Nearly  the  whole  profit  from  a  Steam  Battery  arises  from  the 
balling  of  the  Molawes.  The  diDerent  Strike  High  Pressare  Pans  give  the 
■mne  rsmlt,  but  the  Worms  are  the  best,  as  they  coal  less,  and  are  easier  kept  in 
Rpair — same  consumption  of  fuel,  from  three  to  four  eortla  to  the  1000  pounds 
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L  Sugar  made  in  Set  of  Kettles  and  finished  in  a  Vacuom  Pan  of  any  des- 
oipdon.  when  well  made.  Is  worth  1-2  a  3-4  cent  per  po-und  more  than  when 
made  by  Kettles  alone.  The  profits  arising  from  a  Strike  Vacuum  Pan  pay 
btdt  twice  the  outlay  in  one  crop.    There  is  no  saving  of  fuel. 

4tb  Method— Sugar  made  in  Open  High  Pressure  Steam  Pans  is  worth  leas 
by  M  d  l-Scent  per  pound  than  if  made  in  the  Set  of  Kettles,  and  the  cossnmp- 
lioQ  of  Aiel  is  15  to  3S  per  cent,  greater. 

5(h  Method  i*  inferior  to  the  Set  of  Kettles  and  Strike  Vacuum  Pan,  ami  the 
csoramniim  of  fuel  15  to  25  per  cent,  greater. 

tth  MeliiDd  gives  as  much  and  as  goixl  Sugar  as  the  next  following,  but  con- 
MBM  from  3  u>  3  1-3  cords  of  wood  to  lOOO  pounds  Sugar. 

Tth  Method  I  think  oughi  to  give  as  much  and  as  good  Sugar  as  the  fullowing, 
ba  hsa  not  yel  done  so — consumes  1  1-2  a  I  3-4  cords  of  wood  per  1000  potrnds 
Sogu. 

Mh  Method  give')  as  much  Sugar  as  the  belbrementioDcd  6th  and  7th  methods 
uA  belter  Sugar  ttvan  all  the  other  methods.  The  Three  Pan  Apparatus  con- 
■naea  from  !f-10  lo  I  I-S  cords  wood  per  1000  pounds  Sugar,  the  Four  Pan  Appa- 
imt*  fnnu  l-'j  to  3^  cords  per  lOOU  pounds  Suear, 

The  IM  and  second  meinods  are  in  general  use  in  Louisiana,  the  first  table 
iam*  the  result.    The  prolit  of  a  Steam  Battery  arises  from  the  boiling  of  the 

Tke  3d  Method — (he  Vacuum  Pan,  is  tised  as  B  Strike  Pan  o 
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certain  infonn&lion  abOQl  Mr,  R,  WiUdnsoii'g — Mr.  Forstall's,  it  i 
•uiQcs  4  a  5  corda  uf  woodper  1(KK)  founds  eugai',  aud  Uie  sacar 
quAlity  thaii  ij  a  S«l  of  Kettles.    His  Apparatiu,  including  the  FQtm,  <| 


FIRST   TABLE. 
Showing  the  Valve  of  a  Crop  o/"  Caw  made  into  Sugar  bynx.^ 
ferent  Methods,  into  hog^ieads  iciihoui  Imng  Syniped,  at  theyria 
each  kind  has  been  sold  at,  or  is  teortk  this  season. 


Boiling  power  required  to  take  off  aucb  B  Crop— (i,l>00  Ptinnds. 

HethDd  111. 

TTtf  old  sa  of  Kellhs. 
Trie.  SH'U.pp.rilu.,     •J.OOO 
ai3,Mllt«.acj.gg.r, 

Method  Id. 

Sd  of  KiUUs  and  SUam 
BaUen,. 

inu>»<llReinp*a,    fl^i 
ISIS  «<H<li  mod  uHd. 

Kelbihl  Id. 

SctofKalUt  and  Vanm 
Pan. 

131.1  «Ud*   ITHrf  >^ 

<»3.3C7II».  dry  Mill. 

«>0  lb.,  cill.ro  bol-    1^^ 

Tol.1.                        SU.I«3  la 
FJulilion  eip^dHH,      5,(B10  00 

.N«  prguidi.                I8,IC3  Ij 
Pioaiaidboda,            I3.4<0  » 

t33,int>II...U  41  cU.  (111.481  OD 

13^7  |>b.  11  ISeU.,     1,4M  1« 
•W,SIW37 

N.li>.»c«d.,                 10,900  36 
PiDfll.tc,                      1*,«l.10ll 

I*,b;4  (ill.  .1  18  eta,   ajiTW 

Helhod  4th. 

Melhod  ith. 

Kelbod  SIh. 

0icA  prejiure  Pani 

S.  Rillicui'i  Tkm  Pom  AffoiMu. 

Bfl(.run..d.  t.,T.J. 

SDf.i>i»>iMuhi|iN 

Ur.  Panlill'i,    •tS.ono 

L..,..'S':;S 

*ffi"i":j:a 

*ssj':i::;.j'sr 

e»JftB  lb!,  dij  uifir. 

0S3,3tn  ]t».  drjr  tUfV. 

Tolil.        •«3,ail  B3 

».DSBaa 

37.K»3a 

tnfin* 

SE  •"•' 

lav-i^r"'   9:4  as 

HSJ                8.171  U 

Bo«**t,ta"i  ■■'"  " 

aipisHB.         8,(100  00 

c>|.go»..         8,000  (« 

ra-.ns'-.'iwss 

Nil  pimocd^  iN,S8S  ii 

N«  1,™:..-!.,  JI.KO  M 

fSKrf-"as 

The  &lh  Method  a  u«ed  on  Uie  PlaJiiBtioiu  or  Mcsbts.  OordoD,  Johnson  nd 
Oi^oiid.  with  Fillers,  Mr,  Goidon  ha,"!  pven  up  bia  Sj-rnp  High  Slt^am  Train 
on  Accooni  of  the  great  con»uiiipiion  of  fuel,  and  gone  back  to  the  Sd  method 
ndihFilten.  Mr,  Johnson  has  made  bis  whole  crop  iu  SfTup  Mould  Snnr  and 
>ei«  it  to  New  Orleans  in  lihils.  marked  A.  B.  and  C.,-4old  at  7  M,  (i  l-S  a^ 
f'i-8.    Mr.  Osgood  has  made  iinsympwl  hhd.  Sugar  which  sold  frotD5«' 
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la  per  pound. 
Is  Sugar. 
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This  ApparaiUB  consumed  frmn  4  lo  5 


[oksHs  Sugar  3 

•tie  word  per  ICOO  pounds  Sugar. 

Tlw  lllh  Method,  used  on  the  plantalions  of  McaBrs,  Wilkinson,  Morgan  and 
into.  Mr.  Willciuson's  works  Tcry  well  and  makea  good  SjTupil  Sugar — the 
in  anknova.  His  hhd.  Sugar  sold  at  ti  ceals  per  pouad.  This  gemleniaii 
inks  ihai  his  Apparatus  coosmnas  3  1-2  cords  ol  wood  per  lOOU  pounds  at 
igu-^he  Apparaius  8000  lbs,  boiling  power.  I  am  not  informed  if  Mr,  Mor- 
al hu  Dted  his  two  Vacuum  pans  thia  season.  He  took  off  his  crop  in  Syrup 
oold  Sugar — price  uukuown.  Mr.  Janin  hM  a  ipleudid  Re Bnery— having  no 
wd  on  his  plantation,  be  uses  altogether  coal  lo  utke  off  his  crop.  I  have  no 
■aduaeiiber  of  consumpliouof  iuelor  boiling  power  of  his  Apparatus,  but  1 
ok  be  iniisi  consuae  nearly  as  much  as  Mr.  Wilkinson,  which  would  require 
barrels  of  coal  per  1000  pounds  of  Sugar,  al  5  barrels  per  cord  of  wood.  As 
■  * orked  this  year  ils  boiliDgpoweris25  to  50  pet  cent  greater  than 
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Wilkinaoti's, 


SECOND  TABLE. 
dotting  the  Vatve  of  a  Crop  of  Catif  made  into  Sugar  by  Method* 
6, 7  and  8,  in  fihd.  Sugar  without  being  Stfruped,  at  the  prices  each 
kavt  beai  sold  at  this  Kostm. 


_                   15,000  lo  18,000  pounds,  boiling  power  Apparatus: 

Bod  Gtb. 

letbod  7lb. 

Melliod  8th. 

^■h    Vacuum 

Desgrand'i  Ay,ia. 

3  pans—RiUu^j:-} 

1  patu— niaimi'i 

B^. 

Appo  rains. 

A/yoTuftii. 

■> 

Pis,'. -as 

l.tUOMtd.  w™io«.j 

LIMM  odM.  wond  u.Ed 

.MU  rordi  oosil  D»d. 

»•».. 

WU.MIU   lUl. 

»HI,IUO    IM. 

ItllO.OWl   lli>. 

"ST'  tv«> « 

Jt"»;i!fy8lB,0M«i 

.t%"V,'  isa,«»  OU 

J'H!'"'— 

M*  ■»•■ 

Ki.i"a  ib^ 

2S5,«H   lb*. 

■VlM*c 

■«'d  •mil 

•ge'd  mf  ar 

•a-     "■""" 

.l4eta„        ll.WOOJ 

iHiiU..      13,M7  7S 

.1  41  el>.        lUST  13 

1J..W0  i-u. 

i3,oouiiiii. 

IS,MH>(<II>. 

mDlMHH 

Il.i>l*»i 

l*ns.        3,IIM»> 

"t«™        3,H»  00 

siiUeo.       3,100  W 

sICOelt.        9,100  tn 

V*t,        at,»(i  ni 

T«ul,          fiJfM  Ml 

T^iii,        (ia,(OT  IS 

Total.          08.SJT  7» 

Mb.. 

Fltnution 

rUDUimn 

OIptll.M, 

r™"     wm  M 

*=.,               HI,*M  OU 

iLc,               10,1110  00 

*c..              10,400  00 

lahMt.     »,iaqDi> 

B>i»iiu,     99,  <  00  on 

BiLa.^..      M,S3T  00 

ntl.r..^a        M.UT  TS 

»i(TW 

l«0»>il>*l 

-V" 

»;j,             S,T(M  on 

taj,    "     3,000  wi 

iC    '*      4,835  00 

ijnii'i.  aa.iM  w 

PraSi   o>« 

fa-.S-"™" 

'"fil™."''^  '"■^  " 

Sm?, 

mahai  t.       9,T0O  00       nglbad  S,       9.731  Til      nalhod  8,       10.r»  7S 
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rbe  Tlh  Method,  Desgrand's  Apparatus,  built  by  Messrs.  Allen,  Sttllman  A, 
I,,  at  the  Novelty  Works  foundrj.  New  York,  is  used  on  Mesam,  Valcour 
IM  and  Lapice's  planiatioiu,  1  do  not  believe  the  boiling  power  of  these  two 
parains  over  14,000  and  18,000  lbs.  pugar  in  34  hours;  their  apparatus  coo- 
aid  I  1-3  a  1  3-4  cords  wood  per  1000  lbs.  su^ar.  Mr.  Valcour  Aime  made 
wptd  mould  sugar  and  hhd.  sugar.  I  am  not  mformed  of  the  price  of  »ales  of 
I  lagu.  Mr.  Lapice  made  syruped  tiger  sDgar,  sent  to  New  Orleans  in  hhds,, 
■hcdNi).  I.  8  and  3,soId  at  7, 6  and  5  cents. 

I1w8Ui  Hethiid,  N.  RHIieui's  natent  three  and  four  pan  apparatus,  built  hr 
HO.  Hetrick  &,  Towne  of  Philadelphia,  assignees  of  N.  Rillieiix's  patent,  is 
WB«n  (he  following  plantations:  Three  pan  apparatusou  Mr.  3.  Packwoed'a, 
pn  Iba.  apparatus;  Mr.  Le«epa,  two  apparatus  of  13,000  lbs.;  Me»<rs, 
^--'  V  &  Oardanne.  one  of  GOOO  lbs. ;  Messrs.  Chauvin  &,  Levois.  one  of  9000 
r.CamileZeringue,  oneofMOO  lbs.;  Mr,  Theudore  J.  Packwood.oneof 
■  ;  four  pan  apparatus  on  Messre.  Benjamin  and  Packwood's,  18,000 
;  MesMs,  Armani  and  Brother  34|0wlbs.  apparatus. 
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The  boUing  power  ol  all  ihese  apparatuses  is  1-3  greater  thi 

pow«r.    Mr.  T.  J.  Packwood'a  Three  Pan  Ajiparatun  consumed  tUilHHB 
cortl  of  woud  per  1000  poonds  Sugar — Ml.  Lesseps  Two  Apparatot  L  M.  _ 
wood  Mr  lUtiO  pounds  Sugar — Metan.  Anoam  and  BruUiers  Four  Fan  Ay|* 
ratua^  of  Bcordul'  wood  per  lUOO  pomiiU  Su^ar. 

Mr.  T.  J.  PacbwiKxl  tiaa  made  this  season  tbe  besl  unajrniped  blid-  Sugar— Ui 
firat  Sugam  sold  al  G  l-'2  cents,  his  Mol3a!«t  Sugars  1  1-3  a  5.     Meuitx.  ficnjaaUi 


The  first  table  shows  tbe  result  of  a,  crop  which,  by  tbe  set  al  ketiln.  pta 
433,UIN)  pojods  of  Sugar— taken  bj  methods  1,  9,  3,  4,  &  and  &— ibe  worn  attOet 
is  the  41H  i  the  last  line  of  the  table  gives  the  profit  by  method  B  ovct  ocktl 
these,  and  allowing  a  deduction  of  $^IN)  lor  tbe  vacuuia  pan  already  in  lUf  U 
method  3  and  5,  tbe  profit  of  one  crop  exceeds  the  entire  cost  iif  K.  lUUinA 
apparatus. 

The  second  table  ahowa  the  proceeds  of  a  crop  of  800,000  pouniU  of  liisi  Su^ 
taken  bj  methods  G,  7  and  6,  in  timjrrupedSugar-^ucba  crop  requiring  al^M 
pounds  boiling  power.  The  prohl  orer  meibod  G,  by  metbod  7  and  8— tun 
and  li^ur  pan  Apparatus — are  ^,700, 89,737  7S  and  S10,T7d  'i5.  But.  itt  ropp» 
ing  by  some  improvement  and  better  management,  each  method  could  give  ih> 

._. . ..-ii :.j,  jj  quality,  then  the  difference  will  be  on^  ~  ''" 

_  _  y  profit  off  and  8 — three  and  four  pan  Appan 

■.i  method  G,  will  be  oaly  £3,700,  S^.COO  and  S4,635.    And,  alluwlni;  thai  a|<- 
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fuel;  and  the  yearly  profit  of  7  mid  8 — three  and  four  pan  Apparalu*— 

^od  G,  will  be  oaly  «3,700.  S3.000  and  S4,635.    And,  alluwlni;  thai  tif 

ital  invested  in  apparatus  oueht  to  return  Ht  per  cent,  those  last  Apparatuair- 
wonb  313^00,  Sli^,OlXI  and  833,175,  mote  iban  Apparatus  of  6ih  m«ibal 
Therefore,  if  a  double  vacuum  pan  Apparatus  of  16,000  pounds  builini'  p<>w<r  ii 
wonb  £18,000,  then  comparatlvelir  a  Des^rand  of  somcpowcr  1*  won^  fUllM, 
and  a  three  pan  N.  Rillieux  apparatus  olsaioe  power  S3G,000  and  a  four  pan  >'. 
Rillieux  apparatus  of  same  power  £41,175. 

If  a  De^rand  apparatus  of  that  bailing  power  (»»ls  831.000,  then  the  pile*  Dl 
a  double  vacuum  pan  corner  down  to  $10,500  and  N.  Billieux'a  ibrea  lad  leni 
pan  apparatus  to  S2U.500  and  S33,G75. 

If  ci.  Rillieui's  three  pan  apparatus  cMt*  $18,000,  then  the  dotible  pu  an 
worth  nothing,  the  Desgrand's  813,500  and  it.  Riliiettx's  four  pan  appontn 

«aa,i75. 

If  a  16,000  lb,  boiling  power  of  N.  Rillieui's  four  pan  apparatus  coMt  SOJOO 
then  the  double  vacuum  pan  apparatus  set  up  ought  lo  bf  given  for  gi.^R  toe 
than  nothing,  the  Desgrand's  lor  810,825  ana  N.  Killieiu's  three  pan  apMiatns 
for  815,335, 

Mr,  Wilkinson's  8000  boiling  power  double  vacuum  pan  apparatus  has  been 
built  by  that  gentleman  In  adding  pan  ui  pan,  but  it  would  cost  if  made  now  u 
once,  and  set  up,  812,000;  itconsuioeaS  l^twrd*  of  wood  per  1000  lbs.  Sugar. 
A  GOOD  lb,  N.  Itillieux's  Ibree  pan  apparatus  of  6000  lb,  boiliux  power,  euros,  ki 
lip,  810.000,  and  saves  3  M  cords  of  wood  per  each  1000  potuids  tjuirar — maklnf 
a  saving  on  a  crop  of  400,000  lbs.  Sugar,  4(10  at  J 1-1  cords  of  wood  at  89  SS  pet 
cord,  83,0-25 :  say  82000,  at  30  per  cenL— then  G(K)0  pound  ihre<  pan  N.  Rilllctii 
Apparatus  Is  worth  810,000  more  tiian  Mr.  Wilkinaon's  double  vacnain  pa« 

If,  as  1  believe  the  foregoing  is  correct,  and  if  an  outlay  fa  appftfatus  sluaM 
^ve  as  much  as  35  per  cent,  yearly,  ilicn  ytm  perceive  that  at  tbe  price  Slews, 
Merrick  &.  Towne  sell  the  "  Rillieux  A[)«ir8lUH,"  preference  shoultl  be  gir«A  la 
the  double  vacuum  pan  apparatus,  uuly  if  they  can  be  had  alreadr  set  up  Aw  nif- 
thing,  and  Desgrand's  Apparatus  is  only  worth  half  the  price  of 'Rltiieu's  four 
pan,  and  three-fourths  of  the  price  of  Rillieux 's  three  pan  apparatai.  of  Mne 
boiling  power.  Respectfully  yours,  i\,  RILlJEUX. 


Nors.— Olbit  ««»lli  h»'»*™n  furniititilihi 
«Kii  look  olTlln  l"o  iMl  e"/ff  of  Uaxrt.  Arn 
pM  »|>I«tsM«i.  MTt.  "fcH  >li«I  !■•"•'"■'<  St  l 
rwltai  «m;  Mi,  Dill  MS  I'IsI  «*<!*  ui  pisnau  tt  Ui.  Vslniu  Aion'sS 


RtLLlEUX  3  METHOD. 


U  •■roiif '» it->  I><1  ft«[UFf  i.f  Prori->.oT  McCnlloh,  m  Coniren,  wg  Hoi 
■Urb,  inIkiieiHBMihni,  iioonhr  nrinitTllDii. 

■  T)H  OH  af  Um  liunl  1ml  >r  iIm  Tipsr  rioin  nnr  pntliM  of  ilnii.  I 
kaolkn  ro"'""'  I'"*  >**"*  ■«oa>|i">)'fd  Oil  idiini  iii>tfiicll)>  ■nd  ftilly  by  ii 
K.   BlOmi.or  No  Orlnni,  Ihm  b^  lh*i*iUiD  of  U.  IMfDiae.    Tbii 


■h4  fc<  f tioOlBf^h*  MM.  •nd  the  lut  ant  n  a  vsouum  pmn  for  eoBeminiiio 
mla»d  br  ii«M  or  is  .l.-pomp  wotked  by  lb.  •lEin.-caciai.  Anj  ob»  of  i 
t>  HMwn,  ■■■»  •!«  Iw  coDii«i«1  diioclPj  "iUi  lilt  .iMmjiipM,  bj  inaant  of  tt 
aklf  inufXl  t  m  i»im1  it  mar  »1  injr  nsmsnl  b(  hHlrd  by  hlfb  ■■••n  if  dMiti 
■ftedFtul,  ud  nr*  hHlcd  by  duid«<>u>  inU'ial  iiboi:  ibgy  tb>ni[nn  rwi 
MM  ar  111*   !«««««■  «»in8»««lprM»oli..ii.llri:on.>nirP.i).    TJi>»ii.. 

4iMMl  *<l»ni*(>  to  w>d«  ■!  niHdi"!.     (PlilH  V,  V],  tod  VII,  ind  Ihg  d 

"TVta  .pt«™iiu  ia  ton-irueiod  bj  Mmwi.  Wertitli  ■in>l  Tr.i.n»,  of  Dillid. 

tlDini'a  fxIMI.  TDIhi«ieell<n<;ii  of  th*  worknia<bi|i  of  Uish  (ii)lJ«igQ, 
Mrili  of  >te  •JH'o  i'mlT,  U  w  ba  ■uiibBMd  iuulin  Hice«. 


1 
I 


<»ir  •Olalk* 

■Yinoralcd  In  .acuo.  Tbo  dlien  eiB. 
m,  Ift  inin  dF  (hm  boiliuligDMd, 
<riipBr>t«llB.ui>ololh.iMrd.  Pno 
I  gmplorad  in  FnoM  far  tltil^ai  bHt 
hajiiin  of  ihinBilaOiaWMjadiH 
IHrrsct  arlleta  wiir,  ti  alreidr  Maud,  bt 
nnplojod. 


id  h,  Mawn.  Uerr 


anuia  r 


•fbABiDkw'aiTiua  pi«mla|ifaladTaBi»gM<ir.nlloll.aF.!   foi  ib..  arooomr  of  fo.l  li  a 

■*«ka»,  ik*(*«ai>,  uiaaiiielaiamaebrarailiHUillialiHdiDlhoVVMt  litdlH.    Bat  >f  roil  bt 

ra  ^,  (illHr  Ibal  of  H<«a«!  oc  ihtl  of  Riliiani,  oillfiTa  fqnalJ;  aiinracurr  'aHllai  iIh  Julca 
ta^  11  Kcb  eiu  aliailarij  der<calsd  nod  ailaiad  Ibrsafh  boDablaeh. 

"  Wkn  la  Loaiiitaa  I  liiiui  th*  pianlaiioa  of  Hitaii.  Bn^janils  (ad  Pickwaod,  tl  Ihtii  intiia. 
'••i,M**araftiU|<naiiocd  iha  appanliu  af  BiallMDI,coniUacU<I   fei  Uiitin  b/Meaan.  Harfkik 
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AGKICULTUBG  AND   lUITUFACTintae   SOUTH   ADD  WBST. 


Ne.r  Yiioo  City,  Janaan',  !«« 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. 

A  correspondem  uf  llie  Review,  iti  the  DecemberNmnber,  wriiingfroroBimit 
Alabama,  ov«r  the  signalnre  of  "  Ati  Alabama  Plauter,"  oommuniealcs  whai  (W- 
pons  lo  be  a  leller  fwrn  a  mercaniile  bouse  in  Mobile,  (wiihoni  any  risoaOTe) 
on  the  subject  of  Banding  Coltoa  Bales  nnch  Iron  Hoops  in^iead  of  Hj>pi,  uA  it 
maJfes  a  perBOoal  request  of  me  that  I  would  reply  to  thai  cominDiiJcaiioo,k»- 
cause  he  thioks  it  del'cctive  in  iu  reasoiuDgs  □□  the  subject  -,  and  he  is  pleawd  H 
do  me  the  honor  to  suppose  that  I  am  pcaclically  acquaiuled  with  the  quMisaii 
band. 

1  could  Qol  consent  to  make  a  public  reply  to  the  Mobile  letter,  withotn  a- 

Cressiug  an  opinion  adverse  to  ila  aulheulicily.    1  suppose  your  friend  In  At>- 
ftma  has  been  impo&ed  upon  by  means  of  a  spurious  leller,     Nomorchutia 
Mobile  can,  upon   redcction,  cnlenaiti  the  views  ttierein_expres««d ;  nor  iM 
],wheiberhe  haseverseen  a  baleof  cotton' 


I 

I 


uys: — ''All  cotton  is  pronuuncrd  Domerchantalde  that  ban  other  itun  goodpw    I 
or  /lemp  ropes  on  it.      Cotton  cordage  is  used  ibr  this  purpose  to  Moe  uDH^    ' 
audit  IS  known  lohe  superior  or  a  least  as  good  as  hemp  or  nan.    ^Iliaa^^r 
only  because  if  eiposed  to  the  weather  a  long  lime  it  wiD  last  wttiioill  tnHig 
mucb  longer}  and  I  presume  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  cotton,  if  odind  Mr 
sale  in  Mobile  in  caaim  to^s,  should  be  pronounced  "  unmenliantaMe," 

Agai"  the  letter  says  that,  "  in  loading  a  ship,  the  cotton  is  driven  by  meuM  of 
jack-screw.s  so  light  mat  iron  hoops  would  break."  An  expansive  pmnntc  ficm 
the  inside  ol  the  bale  ontwards,  would,  I  shoold  suppose,  cause  the  hoofa  to  bieat 
if  they  were  not  strong  eoougli.  But  I  should  hardly  iliink  that  a  pressure  oo  tbt 
oiUfirle  of  the  bale  would  produce  the  same  cffecl. 

The  entire  paragraph  from  which  the  last  quotation  above  is  taken,  re»ila» 
follows: 

"  Could  you  even  pul  up  your  colton  in  the  size  of  compressed  bates,  w«  lUak 
il  would  l>e  best  lo  use  hemp  ropes.  In  loading  a  ship  the  cotton  f>  drivn  bf 
means  ofjack-screws  so  lighi  that  iron  hoops  would  break — where  rope  vooB 
only  be  loosened  and  remored  a  little,  and  when  the  cotton  Is  turned  onl  Ihe  ei- 
pansion  immediatelv  fastens  the  ropes  again — even  though  cotton  is  comprutrf 
as  well  as  can  be  done;  in  stowing  ships  it  is  often  driven  so  bard,  by  meam  of 
jack-Gcrcws,  that  lopos  are  loosened,  and  shippers  say  ihalibe  iron  hoop  woold 

A  very  great  advantage  of  iron  hoops  over  rope,  in  banding  couon  baha.  i« 
well  known  and  has  always  been  admitted  lo  be,  that  the  bales  are  much  caakt 
handled,  panicularly  in  loading  and  tittloading  vessels,  and  the  above  pxragtapti 
Irotn  the  Mobile  letter  was  intended.  1  suppose,  to  set  forth,  ironicallj,  ihu  M- 
vanLn^.  In  stowing  ships  with  coilon  a  great  number  of  bales  have  to  be  draegnt 
endwise,  upon  other  bales,  half  the  length  of  the  hold  or  more;  and  in  finimBg, 
not  a  few  have  to  be  driven,  by  means  of  jack-screws,  a  long  distance  into  ap. 

Erturc*  scarcely  large  enough  lo  receive  Ihem.  The  outwanl  preasorc  of  W 
le  {up  and  down  ai  it  lay  m  the  press,  for  there  is  very  little  sidewisc)  cMaM 
it  to  swell  an  inch  over  the  band,  on  the  two  sides  wbich  may  be  called  At  lop 
and  bottom.  The  two  other  sides  of  the  bale  (of  cotton  in  ropes)  has,  of  coune. 
a  ver^  uneven  surface — the  ropes  on  one  side  and  ropes  and  knots  on  the  oAer. 
In  driving  these  bales  into  a  small  hole  between  other  balei!,  with  like  ropes  and 
knots,  they  frequently  hitch  against  each  other,  the  knots  beeonie  torn  loose  and 
the  ropes  dragged  oB.  This  is  what  the  letter,  in  tbe  jesting  pleasantry  of  the 
~riler,  alludes  to  in  saying  "  the  ropes  are  loeiaied.'W 

oictil  KeriiK  sJrHdr  psbluhid.    Vol.  l.V  13,H,i»,n\,  XII.XH.  3S3,3K 
fj,    lol.  II.J.  133,«»,  IJJ,  J»(    —■  —  -    ■   '"  ^■"  '■"    ■"    •"    ■■"   -■ 


3,  IflS.  109,  •< 


a,  Mi^S.    Tg 
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All  these  inconrcDiences  are,  of  coarse,  avoided  by  the  use  of  hoopa  From 
9nversatioas  I  have  had  with  ship  masters  and  mates,  and  other  authentic  in- 
)nnatioQ  from  them^  I  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  in  consequence  of  the 
ifficulties  above  alluded  to,  it  is  by  many  said  to  be  double  the  labor  to  stow  a 
hip  with  cotton  in  ropes  that  it  would  be  with  bales  in  hoops. 

The  letter  again  says:  '*  A  few  vcars  ago  a  lot  of  cotton  came  to  this  port  with 
ton  hoops,  but  it  was  pronounced  unmerchantable,  because  in  compressing,  the 
boops  had  to  be  taken  off  and  ropes  substituted." 

"M  compressing?  I  thought  the  principal  object  in  putting  cotton  in  iron 
hoops,  was  to  put  it  into  shipment  size  at  once.  It  certainly  would  be  veiy  on- 
Yise  to  put  iron  hoops  on  bales  which  would  have  to  be  re-pressed. 

Your  correspondent  is  certainly  correct  in  sapposing  we  can  make  our  bales 
ia  good  shipping  size  on  the  plantation,  and  thus  entirely  avoid  the  expense  of 
K-pressing.  And  we  can,  at  the  same  time,  secure  other  advantages.  One  of 
▼hich  is  the  facility  in  loading  vessels,  and  consequent  lessening  of  freight  I 
had  a  conversation  with  several  ship  masters  on  this  subject,  the  last  time  I  was 
in  Mobile,  who  were  then  taking  in  cargoes  of  cotton  at  that  port.  They  ex- 
pressed the  uniform  sentiment  I  have  invariably  heard  from  that  qiuirter,  viz.  an 
onqaalified  wish  that  iron  hoops  would  take  the  place  of  ropes  upon  cotlon  bales : 
•ad  a  readiness  to  take  cotton  in  hoops  at  reduced  rates  of  freignt,  on  account  of 
the  greater  ease  with  which  they  can  stow  and  unload  their  ships,  and  the  greater 
tecority  from  loss  by  fire. 

If  there  is  a  mercantile,  or  any  other,  objection  to  the  use  of  iron  hoops  on  cot- 
ton bales,  it  ought  to  be  fairly  and  seriously  stated,  and  if  there  be  none,  thm 
ereiy  planter  ought  to  use  them.  I  am  well  persuaded  there  is  none,  except  that 
it  is  advert  to  the  interest  of  those  who  are  connected,  directly  and  indirectly,  by 
ijrmpalhy,  friendship,  and  otherwise,  with  the  steam  cotton  presses  at  the  import 
cities. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  bales  may  be  so  banded  with  hoops,  and 
BO  doubt  frequently  are,  as  to  be  unfit  for  shipment  I  once  saw  a  lot  of  cotton  in 
Yazoo  City,  banded  up  in  iron  bands  in  so  awkward  and  clumsy  a  manner,  that 
the  cotton  ought  to  have  been  pronounced  '*  unmerchantable,"  whether  it  was  or 
fioL  When  1  speak  of  cotton  in  hoops,  I  mean  that  the  bales  are  to  be  of  the 
me  they  come  from  the  steam  presses — say  33  to  24  square,  and  4  feet  6  inches 
long— the  hoops  of  proper  size  and  well  riveted.  The  process  of  putting  them  on 
ii  very  simple,  and  much  faster  than  tying  ropes.  I  would  willmgly  conmioni- 
etie  directly  with  your  correspondent  on  this,  or  any  other  subject  connected  with 
^our  craji^^  and  interchange  any  useful  information. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c.. 

R.  ABBEY. 


VI. — RILLI1SUX*S  SUOAR  MACHINERT.^ 

J.  D.  B.  D«  Bow,  Esq., 

I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  some  important  points  for  the  consideration 
/  the  suear  planters.  Professor  McCulloh  in  his  last  report  to  Congress,  on  the 
nbgect  of  sugar  making,  says  on  page  8G:  "To  planters  who  are  obliged  to de- 
[Kiid  greatly  upon  the  bagasse  of^  the  crop  for  their  supply  of  fuel,  Rellieux\<( 
nrttem  presents  great  advantages  over  all  others ;  for  the  economy  of  fuel  is  so 
peat  in  it,  that  the  bagasse  alone  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  crop,  even  in  Louis- 
laaa,  where  the  immature  nature  of  the  cane  and  the  humidity  of  the  climate  are 
far  less  favorable  for  drying  bagasse,  and  where,  therefore,  this  article  is  much 
^  ■  —  ■  ■ 

*  Wc  received  this  letter  Troro  Mr.  Rillieux  since  the  insertion  of  the  paper  relating  to  his  tpfta- 
a'.M,  etc.    It  is  pruper^^t  the  reader  should  have  all  the  information  that  can  be  obtained.  The 

Bbjsrt  ia  full  of  interest.  Mr.  Rillieux  requests  us  to  insert  the  name  of  Maunsel  White  among 
tUse  who  Qse  the  "  vacuum  pan  as  a  slriko  pan,**  it  baring  been  left  out  by  mistake,  lie  alMi 
Mgfssts  a  mistake  in  estimating  the  power,  cost  and  capacity  of  Merars.  Valcour  Aime  and  La- 
Mce'i    machinery,   viz:   the  power  should  be   14,000  lbs.;  S4,000  in  twenty-foor  hours;  ciMt 

K.IM  and  430,000.    It  ia  scarcely  necessary  for  us  as  editor  of  this  Review,  to  say  that  we  are 

viHiag  to  hear  tlw  whole  trotli  in  every  matter,  and  keep  our  paper  opeo  to  either  lido.— Emtob. 

VOL.  V. — 20. 


9flA  AefMSaULTlXMM  m  MAMOXAflraUt  lOIIXB  A>D 


^Dfate  «o  thilQped  in  Ae  W«i^ ladiMi    ihrf  y>rf  U  njmmitni^  mm  ^gm mm 


Mm'  ttirf  y  Bammrd  artkaipf  IHBieux.  iriB  fhe  tfniUf  mtti^ut^p  rmUUt  m 


Jfdee  idiufw  each  com  nmUansf  drfecated  mUlJutmdikrmigk  Imm  Uajt," 

Bhct  MI.  McOnlloh  was  in  Lcmiaiana  many  afMntnt  hmre  teen  vmL  mi 
aincagtbcm  the  kind  aboYeiefened  to  by  MiMiik  iSci^^ 
the  VMoUis  lar  from  being  as  aatisfactary  —  ty  the  "N.  RJUiraz^  Appenm? 
Themigar  is  inferior  in  quality  and  the  coosomplion  of  fnel  ie  tram  iVloft  |9 


eeoL  greater  tlian  hy  the  eommGn  set  of  kettles.    It  is  tme.  bamewet,  that  smI 


Sugar  Af^paralm  has  yet  pointed  oat  the  indiiqwosable  xeqi|iiiit»  to  dbtaiaiacl 
a  lemlt:  and  the  aj^aiatos  imilt  in  this  oi  any  other  oonntry  arc  a  positifeimf 
tfMrt  the  tmildem  are  not  aware  of  this  reoninte.  Now  I  will  endeftrdr  to  eoae 
toatmejestimateof  the  relatire  TalDe<»theiB  ^paratos  of  the  saane  boil^ 
power,  giving  the  same  qnanti^  and  quality  of  sugar.  One  fi  qpen  steam  en^ 
oratiDg  pan  and  strike  Tacuum  pan— one  double  Taeuum  pan  apparatus— end  i 
N,  Uflkux's  three  pan  apparatus.    Thus: 

LowidigimaiedeoUof  IdmdfUQlXiO  Ot.  bmiimg  jtowir  mfgrnnimt^M  e§mfmi 


Ikia  soSiSf  psWa 


tMkcimax  toiaU  off  a  ei«p  of  4C0glie  Ibt.  incoafor. 


Appuatu  U. 

Om  Btioai  Fiio  tad 
Strifco  VoeooM  Pao. 


GasMnnllM  af  wao4  ar> 
aaok  Iooeite.orini 
■enr  •-*--> 

oiarpOoa  Ibr  tka  wiMit 

SsviBf  oTwaod  by  H. 

Clarlim 

Plkifa     ------ 

Vatf-  Ibr  aitaiad  oaao 
Jalea  tad  lyrop 

.g  jl  }  Opoo  ■team  paa 

J  &  t  Vaeaam  paao   • 

Air  pump  and  ooooaet'a 
to  iba  mill  aafiaa  -   - 

PanipiBf  rat iat  -    -    - 

lOS  fbat»TD.boUen;^ 

'  waatad  batidai  tba  I 

mill  aafiaa  boitofs,  f 

whb  pipai,TalTM  A«  J 

Out  iron  aad  copparl 
aaaa*Ipipwfi>rapp.V 
aaaka,  valTM,lK«.,  ) 

Oitt  of  MCiiaf  op  -    - 
Toul   - 

Brick  work  for  tattiac  1 
4  40r<MtM  at  iodil 
bolliiB,  fbraaoa  aad  f 
abbaMTMOebrl*fctj 

UsMaadlajlaf  -   •    ■ 

FUiOf  tba  mill  aagiaal 
fbraaea  and  (banda-  i 
lioa  for  Iba  pamplaf  i 
Mgtoa J 

OuPHMT^  work  -    •   - 
'^      TMal   .   - 


PaalMvadinterap  •   - 

AatMlaal  af  tba  apf. 
sAwthsii|tafap- 


i  SM 

twoad  ItO 

1  m 

1  yp» 


IVNO 


•1^,400 


8C0 


1,800 


r,ooo 


•7|M0| 


Appantii  U. 

DaiMayi 


100 
3yOOO 


:i,5oo 


•*-f»*MO 


900 


apaejr. 


II 


AW-  .  mm^ 


a 
i 


eirae  wrt»§M 


a,too 


1,800 


—  \fin 


#Ma» 


Mle  sbowB  the  prioea^of  t^  teM  iUBssfrnt  apftiatu,  iich  oCaW 
lofwer,  Bet  up,  incloding  briek  work  mad  evptatn^  ^'o^  to  te 
iO aadS10,800.  Now  Um  sariiig of  AkI  kf  the  laat  ajmantos oil 
of  440,000  Ibft.  of  first  soffar  is  $S,tt7  60,  tad  if  tUi  taWnff  be 
e  price  of  tkat  umimtas,  men  tkef  stand  tkui:  97,900. 1^,000  and 
indUiedPaa  N.  Rillieax  Apparatos eosts less bf  949^ 
min  Pan  Apparatus,  and  i^7  50  more  tban  tk«  Open  Steam  Pin 
I  Pan  Apparatus  after  the  first  emp.  And  if  SO  pbr  eeat  be  a  fUr 
tlay  in  appanuns,  then  the  3  Pan  N.  Rillieoz  Apparatus,  which 
ly  $3,397  50  in  fael,  is  worth  til|i37  SO  more  than  the  two  other 
The  price  of  a  *'  N.  Rillieax  »  3  Pan  8000  IbsL  Boilinr  Power  Anpa^ 
complete,  inelndinf  the  brick  and  carpenter's  work,  belnstlOJlOO^ 
s  worth,  set  up,  brick  and  carpenter's  work  included,  ^0n  SO  to 
-and  if  the  planter  has  to  pay  far  the  brick  and  carpenter's  woric  at 
le  builders  of  those  two  apparatus  ought  to  give  them,  set  up  com* 
,837  50  besides,  to  the  planter,  to  put  him  in  the  same  eeonomicai 
I  he  had  purchasud  the  N,  RiUieuz  Apparatus. 

Tours,  ftespectftiUT, 

N.  RtLUEUX. 


iontut  coii»cii&  snmiL 

r    BRITISH    TRIDB    UPOM    AMEaiCAIf    FaOBnanT;    AMniCAN    STATS 

J  FiNiircEs ;  RCTKiraB  OP  THB  vviTso  eTATBS  AiTD  BXPawwTuaae ; 
.NO  EXPORTS  poaT  OP  HEW  Toas;  namea  Furufcuii  irrAina; 

ON  AND  MANUPACTVai  OP  COTTON;   BBfflMB  OOftV  nuBB}   AnTimf 

m,  sTc 

he  extreme  pressure  of  the  money  market  growing  oat  of  thia  etoh 
LIS  in  England,  has  apparently  passed,  ana  aiBdrs  preseoc  the  aqpeet 
sase.    The  past  year  has  been  miitfiU  of  expertenee,  and  liiepioipeel 
f  year  is  now  belter  for  the  planting  interests  than  the  last  jbw  mondis 
idf,  but  not  so  much  so  for  toe  farming  interest  in  comparison  with  its 
itjr  in  the  past  year.    We  hare  on  former  occasions  advoled  to  the 
ition  of  England,  in  regard  to  the  connection  of  its  financial  and  in- 
ests.  withthe  welfare  m  Amercan  producers ;  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
sading  features  of  the  English  markets,  since  their  comecdon  wfih. 
)  upon,  those  of  the  United  Sutes  hare  been  ftr  more  intimate  ana 
n  was  generally  anticipated.    It  has  become  evident  that  a  rapid 
ployment  among  any  considarable  mass  of  persons,  in  England,  it 
I  the  greatest  results  on  American  producing  interestsi    As  thut| 
r,  there  were  employed  in  the  cotton  manufKtnre  of  Orett  Brltian 
ns  including  all  its  branches;  of  the  artid^produced  by  these  per- 
ia  round  numbers  at  x43,000,000,  say  $200,000,000;  40  per  cent. 
)00,000,  was  consumed  at  home,  the  remainder,  #190,000,000,  was 
1  parts  of  the  wor  d,  in  pa3rment  Ibr  such  raw  material  and  tbrdgn 
as  necessary  for  British  consumption.    TUs  employment,  in  eon- 
various  other  branches  of  British  industry,  prodnci&g  an  equal  ex- 
e,  was  the  means  by  which  the  wants  of  the  country  tnm  abroad  were 
large  portion  of  the  other  indastry  of  Britian  is  applied  to  dw  |>rpdne- 
nd  necessaries  for  the  supply  of  these  manufacturers  of  exports,  bnt 
of  all  artisans  are  not  usually  such  as  to  enable  them  to  porchafte  at 
d  foreign  produce  as  their  necessities  reaulre.    During  the  past  year 
»ns,  being  two-third.H  of  the  number  of  those  employeu  in  tne  cotton 
ken  from  their  usual  occupations  and  employeu  upon  rail  roads.  In 
xtra  wag^.    In  Ireland,  pursuant  to  the  relief  movements  of  the 
he  number  of  persons  employed  upon  public  works  was  raised  from 
Krtober  1846,  to  734,000,  m  March  1847  this  number,  with  their  de- 
stituted one  half  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  liring  at  the  goveni* 
.    The  English  rail  road  expenditure  gare  the  peofde  means  of  bny- 
r  food  and  foreign  produce,  while  they  were  propneing  notUns  thai 
Kmed  in  return.    While,  in  IreUmd,  the  large  soma  expended  in 
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-wages  to  laboren,  were  used  in  th^  purchase  of  foreie:n  breadstafls  ttaii  pradacr. 
until  March  1847,  when  the  necessity  of  discharging  the  laborers  from  the  public 
works  in  Ireland,  in  order  that  they  might  return  to  agricultutal  employments  and 
produce  Ibod,  instead  of  making  roads,  was  apparent  and  the  goremmect  du- 
charged  them  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  month,  until,  in  July,  the  govero- 
ment  expenditure  had  ceased.  The  labor  of  these  persons  upon  public  work? 
was  nearly  thrown  away,  it  produced  neither  floating  nor  fixta  capit^,  and  tbfir 
sustenance  was  per  force  drawn  from  abroad,  when  re-appUed  to  agricDliural 
pursuits  it  was  rewarded  with  a  iair  average  harvest,  by  which  the  supply  of  food, 
lor  the  present  year,  has  been  considerably  increased.  In  England  the  growing 
pressure  Un  money  caut>cd  great  numbers  of  pevsons  to  be  discharged  from  the 
rail  ways,  and  the  effect  was,  ii  not  immediately  to  return  them  to  active  emidoy- 
ments,  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  consuming  largely  of  foreign  pioaoce. 
and  thus  favorably  effecting  exchanges.  This  decreased  consumption  is  indicated 
in  the  returns  of  taxes  upon  consumable  articles  as  embraced  under  the  heads  d 
customs,  excise  and  stamps,  for  the  quarter  ending  Januarys,  1848, as  foUows: 

BBIT»U    INDIRECT  TAXES. 

€^rter  ending  Jan^  5. 

Stamps.  Elxeise,  Customs 

1847 I,740,d87  3,608,156  4,514,721 

1848 1,564.855  3,946,883  4,111,882 

Decrease 176,232  361,272  403,859 

This  is  an  important  decrease,  and  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  late  moofr 
pressure  has  begun  to  effect  the  means  of  the  people,  in  respect  of  their  abiliij  U' 
buy  comforts,  and  those  necessaries  of  which  imported  food  forms  a  large  item 
While  their  ability,  to  consume  largely,  is  thus  reduced,  the  supply  of  ham 
grown  food,  both  in  Ireland  and  EnglaJid,  has  considerably  increased,  and  the 
old  sliding  scale  of  duties  takes  effect,  March  1st,  against  thai  of  foreign  origin 
The  duty  at  present  prices  is  4s  per  quarter  on  wheat,  and  28  6d  per  hm.  on  floor 
The  leading  fads,  in  respect  to  food,  are  these,  that  while  the  home  supplr  i» 
larger,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  consumption  is  somewhat  lessened  b}* 
the  want  of  employment,  which  the  money  pressure  occasioned  in  most  induMrial 
interests,  particularly  cotton,  iron  and  rail  ways,  and  therefore,  that  the  demand 
for  food,  particularly  from  the  United  States,  is  considerably  less.  This  however 
is  not  a  permanent  state  oi  things.  Money  in  Elngland  has  indeed,  become  vert 
plenty,  at  a  moment  when  labor  is  very  cheap,  and  prices  of  produce  very  lov 
This  is  necessarily  a  turning  point  in  affairs,  becanse  all  enterprises  will,  uoder 
such  circumstances,  be  resumed,  and  the  tendency  again  be  rapidly  to  enlarge 
the  consumption  oi'  produce.  More  particularly,  that,  it  is  tobc  remembered, a 
radical  change  has  taken  place,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  staple  ibod  of  Ire- 
land. Heretofore  Potatoes  were  almost  the  sole  dcpendance,  but  the  necessities 
of  the  past  year  have  contributed  to  overcome  the  strong  prejudices  which  had  ex- 
isted to  the  use  of  Indian  Com,  a  curious  instance  of  thb  is  given  in  an  English 
official  report,  which  we  think  illu.strative  of  the  inflaence  which  the  distress  of 
the  past  year  islikely  to  have  upon  the  future  consumption  of  United  States  con 

**  Previous  to  th«  sbIo  of  meal  being  commenced,  I  placed  a  amall  portion  io  the  henda  oThihtr 
Kenny,  ho  tried  and  approTod  it ;  and  in  order  to  oTercome  any  foeliof  afaimt   il,  aabeeiiiKati.oi 
with  hi«  two  eoratea,  all  but  eotirely  lived  on  the  nraal  made  into  bread  aad  aCirabooi,  fer  eearly  i 
Ibrtoigbt, using  all  bii  ioffueaoe  to  cooTince  the  people  the  peroieioBi  efTecta  escribed  to  it  em 
untrue'    The  socceas  attending  thi«  measure  it  is  quite  oobeecssary  for  me  to  ellode  to ;  aod  tb« 
merchants  profiting  by  the  ezaropls,  commenced  e  trade  new  to  them,  by  importing  the  arlicli< 
The  Society  of  Arts  awanled  a  gold  medal  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  Baker,  of  Dvblio,  for  tlie  attentioo  fui 
by  him  to  the  intruductioo  of  cheap  popular  modes  of  preparing  Indian  Corn  for  ose  ;  and  tsta  ^ 
tboosands  of  pamphleu  and  printed  sheets  were  dislribnted  tlroj^H  the  cemmisariet  contaioin|  is* 
■miction  for  cooking  Indian  Corn.    Hiuse  who  know  bow  dif&coU  it  is  to  indace  e  large  pof 
nlation  to  cbenge  their  habits,  will  be  sarprised  et  the  soccesi  which  ettcoded  thena  eflbrti.    Ths 
(*  yeNbw  mesl)**  n  it  ia  called,  was  first  known  aa  **  Peel's  brimstone,"  avd  it  was  remeabMed  ibil 
the  attenpta  to  introdoee  it,  in  a  former  seaaon  of  distress,  occasioned  a  popoiar  r  awntitf  i 
•rking  ftom  the  aWard  notion  that  it  bad  tkt  eflect  of  taming  Uiuie  vbo  ate  kbteakr** 
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e  means  Ireland  has  become  thoroughly  Innoculated  with  Indian  Com, 
smands  for  the  article  must  annually  increase.  It  will  be  remembered 
rear,  when  the  demand  was  largest,  the  quantity  that  could  be  furnished 
United  States  was  restrained  by  want  of  the  means  of  transportation,  in- 
i  external.  Of  the  price,  G4s  per  quarter,  which  com  then  commanded 
hi.  '20&  was  paid  for  freight.  Of  the  34s  for  which  it  nbw  sells,  the 
4s  only.  One  of  the  greatest  ditiiculties  encountered  in  the  change  from 
o  com'diet,  was  the  absence  of  the  means  of  grinding.  These  had  to  be 
!(  consumption  was  extended.  All  the  English  government  admiralty 
-e  employed  grinding  corn  for  Ireland,  and  all  available  vessels,  not  ex- 
le  Yachts,  were  employed  in  canjing  meal  from  the  mills  to  (he  depots 
)u(ion,  and  small  mills  imported  from  France,  as  well  as  large  qnanti- 
nd  mills,  were  distributed  quarterly,  These  are  some  cf  the  great  re- 
ight  about  in  one  year,  that  might  o'iierwise  not  have  been  efliected  in 
itury.  The  machinery  of  the  trade  for  imparting  coym  into,  and  dis- 
it,  in  Ireland  is  established,  and  means  of  j^rinding  are  being  rapidly 
while  the  taste  for  the  food  is  daily  acquirmg  new  strength  among  the 
Simultaneously  with  this  movement  such  great  reforms  are  being  made, 
aiion  of  landlord  and  tenant,  as  to  afford  the  people  such  employment  as 
•le  them  to  buv  the  corn.  A  very  essential  poinL  We  have  thus  dwelt 
features  of  tke  Irish  market,  because  we  regard  it  as  jpregnant  with  a 
ortant  future  influence  upon  the  exports  of  the  ''great  vaJlcy." 
lect  of  the  circumstances  of  British  industry,  to  which  we  have  called 
,  has  been  very  marked  on  the  artiele  of  cottion.  The  tbiiiowing  figures 
r  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain,  and  its  distribation. 


1S45. 
d-  -  -  lbs.  592,581,660 

I  spinningtl  3-4oz.perlh.         64,813,612 

jaght  of  yam,  etc.        -    lbs.  527,767,988 

in  yams  and  threads,     lbs.  136,618,643 

per  weight  of  yarn,  221,032,974 

nsumption,    "       ''  170,116,371 


1846. 
598,260,000 
65,434,687 


1847. 
439,277.720 
48/)4(i00O 


532,825,313       391,231,720 


159,401,483 
217,693,617 
155,830,214 


119,422,254 

191,969,697 

79,839,869 


iroduction 


lbs.  527,767,988       532,825,313       391,231,720 


jst  important  decline  is  in  the  quantity  taken  for  home  consumption,  a 
h  is  anomalous  when  we  reflect  that  ail  other  articles  were  soJncveawd 
iption  by  rail  way  expenditure,  tea,  coflee,  etc.,  etc.,  in  particular.  It  da 
'  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  actual  falling  oflf  of  one 
Mds  really  purchased  by  consumers,  but  a  reduction  in  the  stocks  of  the 
yen,  causecf  by  the  rail  way  mania,  which  effected  all  classes  of  society^ 
i  shop-keepers  wcjje  compelled,  in  the  face  of  a  stringent  market,  to  pav 
ments  on  shares,  under  pain  of  forfeiture,  they  md  so  out  of  their 
rade.  They  kept  their  rail  way  shares  good,  but  could  not  also  replen- 
L  A  rctuming  ease  in  the  market  may  cause  them  to  jreplenish,  moro 
riy  as  the  we  nave  said  that  all  the  elements  of  production  are  more 
to  cheap  goods.  It  must  \)c  remembered  that  while  ihe  demand. lor 
^  been  thus  cut  off,  the  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to  pay  more  for 
lA  uAaL    The  value  of  the  goois  produced  has  been  computed  as 


declared  value  yams 
do.  do.    goods 

•d  - 

of  prodociion, 
otion, 

t  value  of  ^foods 


1845.             1846.  lan. 

£  6,963,235         7,873.727  5.867,000 

10,156,096  17,726,966  17,1(H).000 

10,610,(>57  16,881,605  9.500.000 


X  15.729 .9«8        42.482.298        32.467.000 
43d,nNlO.H(hJ,2t;9  5d.  12,463,750  6:d.ll,68H,314 


£3 1,927,"  19      £30,018,518      je20,7.)8,68a 

as  been  a  serious  result  to  the  manufacturing  interests  while  they  paid 
)0  more  fur  cotton,  they  got  £14,000,000  less  lor  goods,  notwithstanding 
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the  well  known  fad  that  when  cotton  ii  dear  the  quality  of  goods  is  very  much 
deteriorated.  The  decrease  in  the  quantities  of  goods  and  yams  exported  ha» 
been  as  follows :  4a335,000  Ita.  yarns,  and  122979,938  rards  plain  calicoes,  ar<d 
this  decrease  wouid  have  been  much  greater  bat  for  the  improYed  bue^iness  lor 
the  United  States.  The  present  Ftate  of  afiairs,  therefore,  promises  veil  for  the 
cotton  trade  for  the  present  year,  the  raw  material  was  ncYcr  lower,  and  if  Ut 
small  stocks  of  gootu  in  the  shops  is  added  the  nsnal  effects  of  cheap  fisod  in  pro- 
moting the  consumption  of  dothing,  a  greatly  enhanced  consumption  maj  be 
loofaacd  for,  notwithstanding  a  rerival  of  the  rail  way  expendiiare. 

In  England  the  supply  of  food,  as  we  have  said,  is  good,  but  the  cheapness  of 
mone^,  by  stimulating  anew  thove  enterprjnes  that  enhanc»  its  consumption,  msr 
•ustam  the  price.  At  the  close  af  October  the  minimum  rate  of  money  in  Los- 
don  was  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  anioiint  of  bullion  in  the  Bark  jCS,000.000: 
at  the  close  of  JaniAry  the  bullion  had  risen  to  X12,000,0M.  and  the  Bank  min- 
imum rate  of  money  had  fallen  to  5  per  cent.,  while  out  of  doors  mnney  conld  be 
had  at  3  l-^ai  per  cent.  This  change  had  been  brought  about  by  several  caoses, 
of  which  the  paralyzation  of  mdustrial  employments  diminishing  the  consnmp- 
tion  of  imnorted  articles,  to  which  we  hare  altnded,  the  non-payment  of  lure 
amounts  ot  bills  running  on  England,  and  kiting  of  the  London  houses,  are  tbe 
three  principles.  The  latter  was,  probably,  the  most  efficient.  When  monej  was 
8a34  per  cent,  in  London,  it  was  comparatirely  cheap  in  all  other  Icadine  cities 
of  the  wobU.  The  leading  mercantile  and  banking  nouses  of  London  havin? 
their  branches  and  connections  in  all  the  leading  cities  thronghont  the  commercial 
world,  easily  make  the  markets  of  those  cities  subsenrient  to  that  of  London,  more 
particularly  that  stcank  and  increaxicd  means  of  coounnnkation  afford  facilities 
that  formeny  were  not  enjoyed.  The  moment  a  crisis  is  approaching,  in  Eng- 
land, the  a^ts  of  Ae  London  honscs,  all  o^er  the  world,  extend  their  obUea- 
tlons,  eadk  m  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  and  obtaining  gold  for  the  proceeds  snip 
It  to  London,  where,  in  a  few  weeks  after  this  machinery  is  pm  in  motion,  gold 
pours  in  from  every  point  .of  the  compass,  strengthening  the  leading  house:*,  fiil- 
mg  up  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  and  renewing  its  abxKty  to  loan.  =  ho  New  York, 
common  with  most  cfties  of  Europe,  the  paper  of  those  houses  sellinr  at  more 
than  1  per  cent,  per  month— and  eYery  packet  took  the  proceeds,  in  golf  to  Eng- 
land. The  jE^,000,0IO  of  increase  in  duiHod  from  October  to  Jaauary,  shovn 
in  the  Bank  returns,  was  made  up  mostly  of  these  kiting  operations.  The  effect 
of  which  is  to  make  money  cheap  io  London,  and  dear  in  all  other  commercial 
cities.  The  hope  indiriged  in  is,  that  the  exports  of  England  wilF  increase  while 
its  imports  dBBtnish^  and  that  by  this  mecms  the  gold  will  not  return  whence  it 
came,  but  be  paid  for  in  British  expons.  Thra,  to  a  considerable  extent,  will  be 
the  case  no  doubt  The  imports  now  being  made  into  the  United  States  are 
large,  and  may  be  considered  to  faaTC  been  paid  for  in  advance  in  the  manner 
described.  Fbr  the  35  days  ending  with  the  4th  of  February,  tbm  imports  and 
duties  at  the  port  of  New  York  were  as  foflows : 

NIPOBTS   AKJy  BUTIES  POVT  OP  NEW  TOBK. 

8p«cia.      Fre«  Go«ds.        Datiabl^.  Tottl.  Bvtiei. 

1846  .  -  43,221      4.56,088        5,7G5.42!        6,367,245      1,738.59(> 

1847  -  .      100,W8      506,118       6,43l.0«>        7,027,228      1,677.844 

1848  .  -  157,20^      433,527      l»;a3l,768      11,422,404      3,774,544 

This  has  been  a  large  iniportation,  and  to  some  considerable  extent  on  foreijjni 
account,  to  raise  money.  The  amount  of  goods  appears  not  to  hare  been  such 
as  to  oppress  the  market,  but  the  prices  remain  Arm  under  an  actiye  spring 
businesM,  in  the  course  of  which  exchanges  fell  and  money  became  easy.  The 
verenues  of  thegoviemment  were  very  large,  and  had  the  best  influence  upon  the 

Sice  of  government  securities.  The  price  of  Trea.<*un'  Notes  fell  at  the  close  of 
ecember  to  about  08  1-2,  but  as  Tery  nearlv  S2,500,0(3»0  were  paid  into  the  New 
York  custom  house  for  c'uties,  the  rates  aga'in  advanced  to  paf.  in  face  of  an  im- 
pending loan  of  $16,000,000.  These  operations,  at  the  port  of  New  York,  art  an 
indication  of  the  general  muvement  throughout  the  conntr>',  and  manifest  a 
strength  of  resource  for  which  the  Federal  Government  has  not  had  full  crcdit. 
The  foUounng  are  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  flycal  year  1849,  as  compared  with  the  correrooadinc 
period  of  the  previous  year. 
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a  RECEIPTS  AND   E.'CI'ENDrnrKEa. 

184:1. 


II  .«W       W,»7,1M 


l,U(,2TI  VfiSTfS! 

kiUMU       S,agi,;iit 

»«,TJ»  SS.TW 


a,TM.iM 


B.ian.tos       viBJio      ii,403,»M 


S,1M^«         »^D,l« 


«.!«.  •       »7,*M       i.aoa.a3i 

'■  erittn  uflsc'fiia      iifiu,wa     i7,»<3,ni7      h.sn.ijv       «,3(u,8[S     £i,<ku,[ 
e  fMeipU  for  (he  six  manths  compare  as  fulluss : 

:>.       Miu^liMDiu.     Lota..  Toul. 

247        51,011        9,313,700       20,227,759 
725        64,170        7,308,150        35,518,170 


2,0*5,550 


S6,G44,330  67^,478        I3,I59 


5,390,417 


The  item  "  lo&ns  "  represents  the  amonnl  rea.!iKd  vithin  the  quarter  on  hearv 
oUea  aitd  ioJiUliDeDts  called  !□  on  loati.i  previaual)-  authorined.  It  Ib  abservabl'e 
Ihal  while  Ihe.Terenuo  from  regular  sources  increased  for  ihe  fix  tnonihs  near 
18,000,000,  there  was  leas  borrowed  by  $3,045,550.  tn  the  la.^1  moaih  of  1841;  the 
pmeut  i*riff  wa«  in  operation,  but  it  will  be  ob»«r»ea  that  the  revenues  from  thai 
mtrarce  eiee«d  Uwseof  last  year  by  the  important  figure  of  80  per  ceni.  It  will 
^to  be  abaerred  that  in  the  same  period  the  eipendilure  of  Ihc  Treasary  has 
Mm  dlninlshed  by  $3,000,000,  of  which  93,500,000  was  on  account  of  the  army 
VHftr.  This  increase  of  regular  revenue,  and  diminution  of  expense,  made  a 
5jfry«fpnfBpjr«l  1,1100, (KM  in  the  a  mo  uni  of  the  loans.  The  estimate  of  the 
g(mmy,  in  his  annual  repurt,  fur  the  reTcnues  and  eipenseq  of  the  fiscal  year 
IMS,  was  u  follows : 


ClUlOtBS 


Tool 


11,106.957.41 

896,993,47 
58,533,47 


19,«3,7iai9 
3,603,1)6.53 
34I,46G,53 


3t,OI 


12,061,084.35  22,838,326,05  34,900,000 

Of  thi>  819593,743,59  estimated  fir  three  quarters,  85,337.871  was  received  in 
the  December  quaner.  and  is  probably  the  largest  colleeliun  ever  made  in  that 
qurler.  il  leaves  8  I4,5S5,B(>8  to  be  collected  in  the  remainiog  six  monlhs.  The 
rnOertM"  for  (he  corresponding  period  of  1847  were  from  customs  813,365.000, 
hot  M  ve  h»<rt  seen  above  the  collectiou  lor  the  first  five  weeks  of  tho»  six 
■nwfcn  exceed  tStosf  of  last  year  80  per  ceoL,  should  this  proportion  hold,  the 
cMMm*  (br  the  fiscal  year  1848  will  be  840,000,000.  and  the  whole  revenue  will 
eXBMd  the  estimates  b^  near  (10,000,000,  so  Soutishin;  are  the  sources  wbeni^e 
(hf  TrcuntT  derives  its  means. 

The  debC  of  the  Federal  Oovemmeni  on  the  1st  December,  1847,  amoontcd  to 
—  "68,669  of  which  about  814,000,000  was  afloat  as  Treasury  NoteSj  bat  i^r- 
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here  $70,000,000.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  large  debt,  and  calculated  to  pro- 
dace  uneasiness  in  relation  to  its  effects  upon  the  markets  and  upon  the  reTenue 
of  the  goveruinent,  more  particularly  that  it  bears  $4,200,000  of  annual  intere^*, 
more  than  equal  to  the  revenue  of  the  public  lands,  which  are  pledged  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  debt.  The  amount  ot  debt  which  the  market  can  bear,  depecds 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  circumstances.  The  debt,  as  we  have  stated jn 
now  over  forty-five  millions,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  an  intense  money  pressure 
its  price  keeps  at  par  in  New  York.  There  is  an  element  at  work,  however, 
which  will  create  a  demand  for  a  much  larger  quantity  of  national  stock  than  the 
amount  here  put  down.  We  allude  to  th.*  progress  oi  what  is  called  at  the  north 
"  free  "  or  stock  banking.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  two  systems  of 
banking,  the  old  chartered,  the  creation  oC  which  is  prohibited  by  the  constitution, 
and  the  "  free  banks."  The  former  issue  $19,000,000  of  circulation  not  secured, 
and  the  latter  secured  on  mortgage,  United  States  stocks  and  S().000,000  of  New 
York  State  stocks.  The  charters  of  the  old  banks,  most  of  them,  expire  iu  a  few 
vears.  and  they  can  continue  business  only  by  pledging  stock  for  their  note?. 
jThe  debt  of  New  York  amounting  only  to  $18,000,000,  however,  under  the  new 
constitution  is  to  be  paid  off  in  a  few  vears,  $4,0(}0,000  is  to  be  paid  this  vear. 
and  as  the  free  banks  already  hold  S8,000,000,  there  will  remain  but  $6,000;(]t)0 
for  banking  purposes,  and  the  amount  will  decrease  annually  bv  pa}inent«. 
Under  this  system  New  York  alone  will,  in  a  few  years,  require  $30,000,000  oi 
United  2States  stocks  for  banking  purpascs.  This  system  has  also  become  popu- 
lar in  all  the  States,  and  as  the  severe  lessons  of  the  past  are  rapidly  losini?  their 
influence  upon  the  public  mind  amid  returning  prosperity  and  swelling  resource>. 
The  bank  mania  is  rapidly  increa:>ing,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Tenmssrc, 
are  discus'-ing  loans  Mmilar  to  that  of  New  York,  in  order  to  restrain  and  guide 
tiie  disposition  to  create  banks.  In  Pennsylvania  there  are  applications  before  the 
Legislature  for  85,000,000  of  new  bank  capital,  but  little  of  uiis  will  be  grante^l, 
because  the  governor  and  democratic  party  are  opposed  to  charters,  initnout  the 
individual  liability  clause,  many  bills  that  have  passed  have  been  returned  on  that 
:^und.  Should  the  stock  system  be  introduced,  a  large  demand  for  stock  will 
Ite  created.  New  Jersey  has  no  stock  of  its  own,  and  must  take  United  States 
stock;  Tennessee  has  a'  debt  of  some  S7,000,000,  but  it  is  so  ''];>laced"  thatii 
could  not  be  readily  available  for  banks.  The  same  object  is  being  pursued  ic 
other  States,  and  a  demand  for,  at  least,  $100,000,000  of  stocks  will  grow  out  of 
this  system,  which  for  good  or  for  evil  is  spreading.  It  is  obvious  that  when  a 
Slate,  like  New  York  lor  instance,  draws  its  own  stock  out  of  the  market  iuto 
!he  hands  of  the  State  Comptroller,  as  security  for  bank  notes,  it  leaves  room  for 
United  States  stocks,  and  this  has  In^cn  one  cause  of  the  firmness  of  the  stock 
market.  We  have  said  that  the  New  York  free  banks  have  bought  $8  OOO.OGO 
of  New  York  stocks  and  issued  an  equal  amount  of  paper  to  circulate  as  money. 
As  long  as  that  paper  is  convertible  .and  equal  to  s|)ecie,  its  effect  upon  bosin(>8 
is  the  s?mc.  swelling  the  volume  of  the  circulating  medium.  The  operation  is, 
therefore,  in  its  influence  upon  the  money  market  temptinglv  the  same,  as  if  the 
stock  had  been  sold  abroad,  and  specie  returned  and  poured  into  the  channels  of 
circulation.  As  this  operation  spreads,  as  well  in  New  York  as  in  other  States, 
the  usual  sy)iiptoi::s  of  an  enhanced  circulation  will  be  manifest  in  growiig 
trade  and  ri>>iij£i:  priires,  increased  imports  of  goods,  large  government  rerenoes, 
followed  by  an  export  of  the  precious  metals.  The  increase  of  the  paper  money 
of  the  country  has  l)ccn  accompanied  by  a  large  addition  to  the  specie  eirc^ila- 
tion,  apparent  iu  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  mint  on  its  operations. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  DEP0SITE8  OF  THE  SEVERAL  MINTS  AND  ANNUAL  COINAGE. 

DEroSITES  FOR  COINAGE.  COINAGE. 

CoM.  Silvfr.  Copper.        Silrer.  Gold.  Total. 

1J^5  S3.7e4,l(HJ    l,87:i48r>         38,^48    1,873.200      3,756,447      5.658,5P5 

1846  4,1-J9,ry.»7    6,708,3(;:i         41,215    2.558,5H0      4,034,177      6,633,%5 

1817  {20,010,544    2,450,059  61,827    2,374,450    20,221,385    22,G57,«S 

The  addition  to  the  actual  currency  of  the  country  has  been,  it  appears,  near 

$23,000,000  of  actual  coin,  of  which  S7,73J),506  was  coined  in  New  Orleans. 

This  aggregate  has  suflered  no  diminution  by  rcas^on  of  the  exports  that  have 

t  aken  place  since  November.    About  S8,000,(M)0  have  been  exported  under  the 

kiting  operations  of  the  London  houi^es,  to  which  we  'have  alluded  in  the  fore- 
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put  of  tttia  article.  These  eiporU  have  been  compused  aimcnt  ei'ctnfively  of 
KBglbb  KirerigSR,  obtained  rruin  banks,  because  [hey  alone  nere  avBilable  abroad 
««miiocj  immeditiiely.oii  ittcix  arrival.  The  amouDl  coined  at  die  several  minis 
hM  been  aa  loUowt : 

U.Ml'ED  STATES  COIKACE. 

1(44.                  1U43.  1B16.  1S47, 

PhSailelphia                  ■        £2,843,457        3,11G,H00  3,6'-J3,443  I4,34e,366 

»«w  Orfcan.    -        -               4,208,500        1,750,000  3,483,800  7,489,000 

DaJikmega            -        -             4SH,G00          ia01,79S  4-19,727  371,185 

CbMloKe  -        -        -                  147,210            7(1,995  479,830 


87,687.71 


5,(il»,5!35        6,633,443        22,G57,b~; 


TUs  large  increase  of  the  coined  money  of  (he  country  is  an  additioi: 
>iT»l'pg  capital,  and  will  be  rciomed  upon  Europe  as  soon  as  the  bank  s| 
Uoa  thali  hare  piumoted  a  conBumptloa  of  capital  beyond  prodttciiun.    1 
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tBaUorft  ytv  MttMod  of  Learning  to  Rtad,  Wrile  and  ^at  lit  German  La*- 
fuagt;  torliUk  it  added  a  iysUiiiaii^,inUliiu  of  Otrmati   Oramnar,  by  G.  8. 
AM.sa.  A.  B.,  P.-ofesaor  of  the  Gcrraan  Langaage  in  the  University  of  New 
York :  Sth  edition. 
ff-t  XrvM 
!  vUhtm  a,.  ^  . 

•fcgitUw,  auxiluiry,  reJUclive  and  imperunal 

JCnVKddz  Ciaisit  da  AuUnrt  Modema,  a  rviagr  de  la  Jemeut :  vitA  a  fninfia- 


litfi-d'tEvrre  Dratiuitijtui  de  la  Lanfue  FVancaiu,  mis  en  erdn  progrisiif  it 
mmtoU's,  pour  tnfaciliter  rinUlUgcnce,  par  A.  G.'Coi.i.aT,  Professeur  de  lances 
tl  deUlilcnUure:  published  al  New  York  by  D.  Applelon  &  Co.,  300  Broadr 
wmj;  Philadelphia,  G.  S.  Appieton,  148Chesautst — 


ftc)lllT.r.»r.^mi 


^  k«T*  to  itiiOf lit  Ibt  cltBiu  whicii  inenklraudlbrthtif  ■l}lan(l»r1liEBlb*iriiiiUw.    Bal 
■M   iMmitt  <h*  aU  ntttel  or  tairalat  ■   l*"fBii((,  br  ermBiaf  irj  rnlH  '  '     '  -" 
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!>■»■.  Md  IkM  IW  mrnniai  nil  ■laiiciri.    Tka  Uniiian  ■Bd  iu  (niiiiDir  k»t  Ikhi  l«nMil. 
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tn ttaa  liMriaMi'ta.    And  Ui<>  >nMl<»<  beta  aecm       ._      

mmn^T  alwadaal  en  Iha  Mady  ot  laafuin.    Tba  ttrmn.   ABptetsa  I 
hra  w^iT.d  a  fwal  tktnrou  lb«.  Who  ittin  lo  nik<  IkwH«l*M  ■■ 

■■lailboata  uifUdad.     ThiOs'iniin  c'lrmn^.  nTiddHWn  u  Ik.  aTii 
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!■  CbtMt,  tiM  Bodani  FiMeb  writ«ra,  Victor  HofBi  8m,  TUorrj,  Thitra,  La— hum  khJ  oih«i 
AM  tetrodsMd,  00  that  a  fkoulwriir  i«  faiocd  with  Uio  poeolior  tonoo  mod  tho  aiooy  bow  wordi  of 
tW  riek  barvoot  io  tlio  literttara  of  Fnuce  lubveqarat  lo  tiM  ravolotioo  and  vmpin.  llie  Second 
Boador  !•  eompoaod  or  tbo  finett  pla^i  of  tbo  Freoeh  ttafe,  ratbor,  howovor,  ioteadod  to  fiBilit- 
riM  a  otodent  with  tlieir  ttjle,  than  id  any  raipcet  to  furniidi  nore  than  a  apcciaica  of  tba  oar 
quallod  fertility  and  f  enioa  of  tbo  Freocb  dramalie  writera.  AU  of  Ibo  abovt  booka  caa  be  pro 
cuiod  at  J.  B.  StooPi,  Canp  airoot. 

T%e  Posit  the  Present  and  ike  Future,  by  H.  C.  Cart,  author  of  "  Principles  of 
Political  Economy."  Philadelphia:  Caiey  dt  Hart;  New  Orleans,  J.  B. 
Steel,  1848. 

It  to  wMb  DO  ordioary  feoUop  that  wo  bavo  pennMd  tUo  work,  oo  fbll  of  philaotbropr  aad  kapa* 
What  a  pleatora  oven  in  tho  roraanoo  of  a  pbiloaopbor  to  Imaf  ioo  a  comiBoaiiy  liviof  m  tka  pnc- 
tieo  of  tho  boaotiru  I  doctrine  of  tbo  aotbor  cHT  ChriatiaoKy,  **lo  do  to  oibora  aa  we  wooM  tJiat  thtj 
aboaU  do  to  oi  !**  Bnt  whan  the  tbooriea  of  poKtical  oeooooiy  are  reffardod  lo  bo  faloa,  jast  m  iar 
oa  tharv  load  ua  to  traoafreM  the  aame  divine  preeepla,  when  nati<»na  I  aaecoaa  ia  abown  to  ioToIrt 
almoot  onaooo  operatioa  of  it,  wo  are  iudiiced  to  treat  tbo  advoeaio  of  aoeb  viavf 


with  Bora  than  tbo  tolerance  accorded  lo  one  who  ploaaee.  with  tbo  ree|«oct  duo  to  one  who  in- 
otmeCa.  Mr  Carey *•  conclaaiooa  aa  to  certain  popvtar  theorioa  in  politieal  ocoooay ,  bare  doabi- 
leai  boon  inlhiencod  bv  tbo  freat  diocoreriee  or  lattor  year  a  in  agricoltaral  cbomtotry.  that  mtUi 
■oloMa  whicb  ia  iia  tofiiney  f aided  by  the  gnt  ftnioa  of  each  aa  Liobif  aad  Mailer,  aad  ik« 


pmetieal  apirit  of  tbo  afo,  promlaoi  aoeb  great  tbiofa  fer  tbo  proffroaa  of  ciTiTisatioa  aod  the  ba^pi- 
aeio  of  mankind.  It  ia  impoeaiUe  in  a  notice  like  tbo  prceeot,  to  do  BM>ro  tbaa  esproaa  ib«  warwtJi 
of  oar  emotion,  to  attompt  within  each  narrow  llmHatofiTO  a  aamraary  of  tho  vohiaM,»eaM 
bo  ridienlooa  ;  bat  wo  hope  to  fire,  la  an  oarly  oambor,  a  review  of  tbo  loadlaf  doctrioea  of  tbo 
book.  Tbia  we  can  aafoly  eay,  that  it  aoataiaa  the  hirt  roputatioB  of  its  aaibor  aa  aa  accarale  ted 
orifinal  thinker  and  moat  amiable  and  booevolent  man. 

Edinburgh  Review,  October  1847|  Blackwood's  Magazine,  November,  and  Ik 
North  British  Review,  November,  1847.  New  York :  Leonard  Scott,  79  Fnltoo 
street. 

7*boso  Talnable  periodieala  are  Jaatly  entitled  ovoa  la  tbie  ago  of  reading  to  more  tbaa  a  men 
caraory  glance.    For  it  ia  not  alone  the  great  amoant  of  divorailled  koowledgo  that  ibey  cootaii 


wbieb  gfvie  tbom  a  value ;  bnt  thor  preeent  aa  with  tbo  very  form  tbo  preeoat  liaMa,  ibe  fcaliep 
aad  tbo  aatieipaiione  of  the  boat  tbfnkere  of  tho  day.    The  amoant  of  labor  aad  roooarcb  baatow^ 


OS  tbo  artieloa  of  the  two  roviewa  ia  extraordinary,  and  Blackwood  batiag  bto  atraog  taryiim  aa^ 
rampant  anti-Amarietniam  ia  aa  iVoib  aa  in  hie  joy  one  yoatb. 

Bssofs  OH  ths  Improvement  of  Public  Waters  in  the  dtu  of  New  Qri^ams.— The 
■atbon  oif  tbie  pamphlet,  Momra.  Maukeao  and  Poast  have  favored  oa  with  eopioalaPieaeb  aad 
Eogneb.  We  have  marked  lome  paaeagea  for  inaertioa  la  the  Review  and  diecovorod  laicfiatiif 
maitar  tipao  every  page.    Wo  hope  to  Review  tbo  subject  io  onr  next  nnmbor. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger,  January,  1848.    Richmond,  Fa.-^The  fine  hncy 

and  boartfnineas  of  Sontbom  literature  are  diatioctly  marked  in  the  meaeeogerr  Ii  ia  a  matter  of 
high  congraiolaiion  that  if  tho  miada  of  Sontbomers  have  been  more  diatioguiahed  for  the  tpoa 
taneoaa  efforte  of  eloquence  in  the  l^islative  halla  of  the  nation,  than  by  the  alow  and  cloaoied  la- 
bora  of  the  pea,  at  all  eventa  whatever  haa  been  done  bae  ihown  a  love  of  art  aod  beauty  for  im 
own  lake  aad  a  worabip  of  truth  and  poetry  aa  their  own  **  exeoediag  greet  reward.**  One  toaeh- 
lag  poem  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde  It  conceived  io  a  apirit  of  proper  reepeet  to  tkt 
boaorod  dead.  Tho  procoedinga  of  tbo  Virginia  Btatorical  Boeioly  trader  iti  new  orgaataatioa  aad 
aa  addreea  Vy  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Rivoa,  encourage  the  hope  that  aoeb  aoctotloa  will  ae  Iboy  oaght 
floariib  in  a  land  hallowed  by  memoriei  of  our  Revolotioa. 

A  System  of  English  Versification;  illustrated  by  namerons  examples  from  tbe 
bests  poets,  by  Erastus  Eyerett,  A.  M.    New  York :  Appleton  dt  Co.,  1848. 

Thto  work  claima  a  Lonlaiaaa  paternity  and  being  of  tbe  clonic  order  may  almoet  be  regarded 
asMag  tbo  flrat  fraita  of  the  alato.  It  ia  gratifying  to  welcome  aoeb  exertiona  of  oar  citixeoa  aod 
to  indulge  the  hope  that  they  will  bereafUr  be  more  fVeouent.  Surely  literature  ia  to  have  a  place 
among  oo  ia  lealitv,  when  an  nniveraity  ahall  rear  iu  bead  ib  New  Orlrana.  We  regret  oar  ia- 
ability  to  do  more  than  give  a  meegre  notice  of  Mr.  Everett*a  intereating  work. 

Life  of  General  WiUiam  Hull,  by  his  Daughter  Mrs.  Campbell.    New  York :  Ap- 
pleton &.  Co.,  1848.    New  Orleans :  J.  B.  Steel. 

**  flCriko  bat  bear  me,*'  ia  an  exclamation  whicb  tbo  author  of  theae  memoira  may  bo  anppaerd 
to  have  bad  in  memory.  Let  aa  at  leaat  be  governed  by  the  gentler  aliemative  whoa  a  dangbirr 
la  flllal  affbctioo,  defenda  the  name  and  reputation  of  her  father.  Whatever  our  aentimenia  we  caa- 
oot  bat  feel  eometbing  of  the  admiratiea  elicited  by  that  Roman  woman,  who  wo  are  lubl  nouriibed 
from  her  own  boeom  tbe  sire  that  power  had  decreed  to  die.  Let  it  be  ao,  and  aa  General  Hall 
wai  not  tmkaowa  to  feme  io  tbe  timea  that  tried  men'a  luub,**  ao  let  an  ear  bo  lent  to  her  wbe 
profeaaaa  notbiaf  to  oxtenuato,  nor  aot  down  aught  in  malice,  a*  the  wooid  not  ia  thto  piooa  taak. 

EsiToa'a  NaTC«— Wo  have  on  band  it veral  valaable  paperi  which  Aall  appear  ia  doe  eoaioa, 
aokaovladgawnta  are  made  to  Benatora  Calboan,  Johnaon  and  Dowaa:  and  Horao  aad  IjO  Sere 
of  tba  Hotua  fer  valasMa  pablio  docamaata ;  alao,  to  Frofeiaor  Bacbo  or  tbo  CoaatBsrvay. 
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ART.  1.— NORTHERN  ARKANSAS  AND  ITS  NATURAL  ADVANTAGES. 

No  part  of  the  iJnited  State8>-^«<:limate,  soil,  and  the  facilities  of 
'tctting  the  products  of  the  earth  to  market  considered— ^affords  so 
many  inducements  for  the  poor  man,  or  one  with  moderate  means* 
as  the  northern  portion  of  Arkansas.  In  using  the  word  northern,  I 
tieaign  it  in  eontra-distinctioa  from  the  soathern  pertton,  which  is 
^)etter  suited  for  cotton  planters  and  men  of  great  means.  A  carefal 
ninrey  of  the  map  will  at  once  demonstrate  how  abundantly  it  is 
applied  with  lines  of  small  streams;  the  river  navigable  for  boats^ 
the  small  streams  capable  of  driving  any  kind  of  machinery. 

The  great  river  of  northern  Arkansas  is  White  river,  and  when  I 
venture  the  assertion  that  it  is  naturally  abetter  river  for  navigation 
than  the  Ohio,  my  readers  will  doubtless  at  the  first  blush  note  me 
i^eside  myself.  But  1  will  prove  my  assertion  without  even  dispara- 
ging the  Ohio,  or  quoting  the  eccentric  and  gified  orator  of  itoanoke> 
who  declared  it  "dry  one  half  the  year  and  froxen  the  other." 

It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  for  some  months  in  every  year  boats  of 
even  two  feet  draught  find  much  difficulty  in  going  from  Cairo  to 
Louisville.  White  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  junction  of  Black  river 
with  it,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  never  has  less 
than  three  feet  of  water,  and  but  one  bar  on  which  the  water  gets  that 
W,  and  fbr  many  saasons  affords  four  feet  the  year  round.  The 
Ohio  has  the  advantage  of  having  had  thousands  appropriated  upon  it, 
tod  the- removal  of  many  snags.  White  river  rolls  on  in  silent  ma- 
jesty, jost  as  God  made  it,  the  hand  of  man  never  yet  having  done 
the  first  thing  for  it ;  not  one  dollar  has  been  spent  upon  it. 

Of  its  tributaries  Black  river  is  the  most  important,  watering  the 
counties  of  Independence,  Jackson,  Lowena  and  Randolph.  It  is 
liavigable  for  steamboats  nine  months  in  the  year  to  Pocahontas,  the 
county  seat  of  Kandolph,  a  distance  of  qpmo  one 'hundred  miles,  and 
ihe expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  would  make  it  navigable  the 
entire  year.  Little  Red  river  waters  the  counties  of  Van  Buren  and 
^'hite,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  some  miles  above  its  moutln 
One  of  its  branches  is  somewhat  noted,  being  the  one  on  which  the 
^*ketstone  and  Cole  families  reside,  and  having  the  soubriquet  of 
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the  '^^  Devil's  Fork,"  Currant  river  waters  Randolph,  and  empties  infc- 
Black,  it  is  navigable  for  flatboats,  as  are  Spring  river  and  EleveD 
Points,  both  emptying  into  Black. 

Steamboats  drawing  three  feet  water  coi&ld  aseend  White  river  ai 
far  up  as  Batesrille,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles  from  its  moutlu 
every  day  in  the  year,  were  $20,000  judiciously  expended  upon  its 
improvement,  and  i  am  pleased  to  ^tate  that  the  people  interested  are 
beooBiing  aroused  to  the  importance  of  this  work.  A  recent  interna) 
improvement  convention,  hoiden  at  Batesville,  took  impoTtant  steps  to 
awake  public  attention  to  its  vast  importance.  Ceasing  to  call  on  Her- 
euleS;  to  hope  for  aid  from  the  General  Grovernment,  the  people  ape 
going  to  put  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  That  beautiful  nest 
egg,  the  bequest  to  us  from  the  Congress  of  1841,  in  ^e  shape  of 
the  five  hundred  thousand  acres  donation,  will  give  bb  a  fair  start 
and  thcR  individual  enterprise  and  individual  aid  will  do  the  rest 
Above  Batesville  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  there  is 
flatboat  navigation,  and  with  money  good  steamboat  navigation  may  be 
had.  Our  climate  is  mild ;  ice  is  never  With  us  an  obstructien  to  naTi- 
gation.  '  Our  market  is  New  Orleans,  and  whem  we  have  water  we  can 
leave. 

Our  soil  is  of  every  description ;  the  bottom  lands  of  omr  river  aw 
of  the  very  richest  eharacter,  yielding  from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre.  Cotton  grows  well :  in  Jackson,  Monroe,  St  Fran' 
ois,  and  all  the  northeastern  comnties,  the  yield  is  from  one  thousand 
to  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre.  Independence,  Lowena,  Ran- 
dolph^ and  Van  Buren,  grow  wheat  well;  all  the  western  counties  art 
well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  small  grain.  In  most  of  the  counties  to- 
bacco docs  well.  It  is  a  fine  country  for  stock ;  horses,  mules  and  hogs 
ean  be  raised  in  any  numbers  and  with  as  little  cost  as  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  of  the  same  latitude. 

The  swamps  and  lowlands  of  Jackson,  St.  Francis  and  other  coun- 
ties, have  a  never  failing  supply  of  ash  and  cypress,  and  immense  rafti 
are  taken  to  New  Orleans  annually.  White  river,  above  Batesville, 
abounds  with  forests  of  piue,  and  any  quantity  of  lumber  can  be  pre 
cured. 

The  reader  may  ask  why  it  is  that  sueh  a  country,  possessing  suck 
a"dvaiitage8  has  been  overlooked  ?  When  the  nature  of  the  Americai 
people  is  changed,  I  may  possibly  be  enabled  to  answer.  Kestlessness 
is  a  predominant  trait  in  our  character,-^— a  disposition  to  be  eirergoinf 
towards  the  setting  sun.  Men  start  to  move,  and  for  fear  there  is  a 
better  place  just  beyond  them,  are  never  satisfied  until  their  means  ol 
travelling  are  exhausted,  or  they  are  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  Rocky 
mountains  or  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  town  of  Batesville  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Mem- 
phis; of  that  distance  about  ninety  miles  is  as  level  as  any  street  in 
Kew  Orleans,  the  road  passing  through  the  best  of  timber.  A  rail- 
road would  be  made  in  yankee  land  through  it  in  less  time  than  yoo 
could  say  "  Jack  Robinson."  The  progressive  developments  of  the 
age  may  do  something  towards  it,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  fint 
I  may  as  well  mention  the  fact.  Uiat  about  equi-distant  from  MempUi 
and  this  plaoe,  but  far  to  the  fight  of  the  road,  herds  of  bufialoes 
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Still  to  be  found.  Every  season  several  are  killed ;  the  lakes  and 
swamps  are  impassable  for  men  and  horses,  and  the  buffaloes  are  there 
in  a  great  measure  protected.  We  have  generally  much  game  in  this 
region,  though  at  this  time,  from  unknown  causes,  it  is  scarce.  Our 
rivers  abound  in  delightful  fish, — trout  that  would  even  make  "  York's 
tell  son's"  mouth  to  water.  N.,  of  Arkansas. 


Art.  n.— ESSAY  WRITLNB,  AND  THE  PRESS. 

Gtuidqnid  praecipies;  estobrevis:  ut  cito  dicta 
Percipiant  animi  dociles,  teneantquc  fideles. — HoR. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  books  there  are  in  the  literature  of  every 
country,  which  are  absolutely  worthless,  and  how  much  unnecessary 
repetition  and  amplification  there  is  in  the  best  books  in  every  language. 
Could  the  ideas  worth  preservation  in  the  literature  of  any  particular 
people,  be  separated  from  the  unprofitable  and  useless  weight  of  words 
in  which  they  are  generally  clothed ;  it  would  astonish  any  one  to  see 
iBto  what  a  small  compass  these  ideas  could  be  compressed.     Under 
this  process  ponderous  folios  would  sink  into  quartos,  quartos  into 
oelaTOS,  and  the  huge  Bodleian  could  be  accomodated  in  our  modest 
rtadio.     The  "  Excursion,"  we  would  make  with  Wordsworth's  philos* 
ophic  pedlar,  would  be  much  shorter,  and  the  '^  Fairie  Queene  "  would 
appemr  much  more  sylph-like  in  her  proportions,  growing  "  fine  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less."     We  are  among  those  who  suhscribe  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  Grecian  aphorism,  ^'  mega  hiblion,  mega  kakon," 
and  have  always  had  a  horror  for  one,  which  is  too  large  to  be  swal- 
lowed, or  to  lounge  with  upon  a  sofa,  but  requires  to  be  laid  in  state 
upon  your  desk  and  carefully  chewed  and  digested.     Beading  is  with 
us  a  recreation  and  not  a  labor  after  learning,  and  the  majority  of 
mankind  agree  with  us  upon  this  point.     Lord  Bacon  observes  in  one 
of  his   Esimys  that  '^  Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ibility '"     The  mass  of  readers  are  among  that  class,  both  from  in« 
eCnation  and  from  necessity,  whose  studies  are  ^'  for  delight."     The 
vwld  and  its  business,  claims  their  time  and  energies,  and  when  per- 
mitted to  escape  into  the  world  of  books,  it  is  to  read  and  enjoy,  not  to 
dispute  or  criticise,  to  pass  a  pleasant  hour,  and  not  to  gather  together 
note  rials  for  a  book.     The  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  who 
oonstitute  a  vast  majority  of  the  human  race,  can  not  afford  to  neglect 
the  serious  work  of  earning  bread,  to  read  such  books  as  Narrows  Mem* 
oira  of  William  Cecil,  or  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion.     Lord 
Bacon;  himself,  is  known  to  thousands,  through  his  Essays,  who  have 
Beyer  dared  to  disturb  the  learned  dust  of  the  Novum  Organum  or 
pe  Augmentis  Scientia,  Utility,  Progress  and  Fruit,  together  with 
mdoctive  philosophy,  these  terms  are  familiarly  associated  in  their 
nunds  with  his  name,  but  they  gather  their  ideas  of  Bacon  and  his 
pkilo0ophy  from  reviews  and  biographies,  like  that  of  Basil  Montague) 
ind  not  from  a  perusal  of  his  works,  themselves,  as  we  form  our  oniifc- 
ions  of  foreign  countrieis  from  the  reporta  of  traveler«wbo\iai'^^TkBv>M&^ 
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them'.  They  content  thesselves  with  the  Essays,  wisely  detenuining 
that  he  who  can  utter  such  sage  piiecepts  upon  the  most  dissimilar 
subjects,  upon  Usury,  upon  Judicature,  upon  Studies,  upon  Gardening, 
upon  Negotiating,  would  deal  with  equal  cleverness  with  the  Stagcrite 
and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Knowledge  for  the  masses  must  bo  conveyed 
in  as  small  a  compass,  and  in  a  form  as  attractive  as  possible. 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  ago  to  have  provided  this  knowledge  for  the 
people.     Its  most  prominent  feature,  with  all  its  material,  activity,  if 
we  may  use  the  expression,  is  the  general  di£fusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  masses. '    Observe  the  character  of  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land, the  most  enlightened  nation  on  the  globe.     Its  publicatioiis  are 
not  now  immense  folios,  destined  to  graoe  the  shelves  of  the  scholar, 
alone,  or  falling  still-born  from  the  press.     Periodical  Literature  mo- 
nox>olizes  the  talent  of  the  land.     Not  that  England  has  lost  its 
scholars;  for  never  has  true,  discriminating,  philosophical  and  inaalj 
criticism  been  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  by  them  of  late  years; 
but  they  feel  the  impetus  and  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.     The 
days  of  patronage  from  the  great  and  wealthy  are  passed,  and  the 
mass  is  the  Maoaenas  of  the  age.     Authors  are  obliged  to  oourt  the 
popular  favor,  by  following  the  popular  taste.     The  consequence  is 
that  the  Press  teems  with  light  social  novels ;   the  land  is  crowded 
with  reviews,  annuals  and  newspapers.     Amidst  this  popular  litera- 
ture, the  prevailing  feature  is  its  fitness  for  informing  the  common 
mind,  and  in  effecting  this  object  we  give  the  greatest  weight  and  im- 
portance to  the  Essays  which  constitute  the  gems  of  the  reviews.    To 
illustrate  our  idea,  we  think  the  influence  of  such  works  as  Charles 
O'Malley,  or  Dombey  &  Son,  on  public  morals  or  taste,  weak  and  in- 
significant, compared  to  that  exerted  by  the  classical,  chaste  and 
powerful  Essays  of  Macauley,  Wilson,  or  Sidney  Smith.    Such  writings 
as  the  latter,  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  conveying  as  much 
instructive  matter  as  Compends  and  EncycfopDcdias,  and  rendered  in- 
teresting and  entertaining  by  the  graces  of  rhetoric  and  the  charms  of 
scholarsdbip.     They  are  not  text  books  for  scholars,  but  agreeable  com- 
panions for  every  one.     Essayists  have  not  built  up  a  royal  road  to 
learning,  but  have  decked  the  toilsome  ascent  with  green  borders  and 
oooling  shades.     But  a  few  individuals  of  the  whole  human  race,  may 
ever  stand  upon  the  highest  summit  of  knowledge,  yet  tens  of  thousands 
may  wander  (amidst  the  brilliant  parterres  of  Periodical  Literature 
which  ornament  the  way-side,  and  pluck  sweet  flowers,  lulled  by  falling 
waters  and  the  hum  of  bees. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  a  people  should  have  a  literature,  but 
that  it  should  be  adapted  to  their  wants  and  capacities.  No  one  can 
wonder  at  the  faint  glimmering  of  light — the  crepusculum — in  which 
Europe  groped,  even  after  the  invention  of  Printing ;  who  observ^es  the 
issues  of  the  press  of  those  days,  consisting  of  the  labored,  unprofitable 
disquisitions  of  the  schoolmen, ''  cimini  sectores,"  or  the  equally  labored 
and  more  furious  disputations  of  polemical  divines.  If  intelligent  peo- 
ple of  the  present  day,  neglect  Huch  works  as  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  or  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  for  lighter  reading, 
we  must  conclude  that  these  issues  of  the  press  could  have  found  few 
jMdeis  among  the  boors  and  villeins  of  Germany.    Dr.  Johnson  ono$ 
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said,  with  his  absurd  dogmatism,  that  Demosthenes  spoke  to  a  nation 
of  Krbarians,  that  "the  mass  of  every  people  must  be  barbarians, 
whfi"-.  there  is  no  printing."  But  we  say  that  there  may  be  printing 
and  j.o  intelligence,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  highest  degree  of  in- 
tclli-jonce  where  a  type  was  never  seen.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
idei'.  we  assert  that  the  people  of  England,  during  the  reign  of  Eltza- 
betl*.  were  more  barbarous  and  ignorant  than  those  of  Athens  in  the 
tim*  of  Thucydides.  Johnson's  remark  was  applied  to  Athens,  par- 
ticuj  trly.  '' The  sage,"  as  Boswell  delights  to  term  him,  had  never, 
cert.'!  inly,  considered  the  peculiar  constitution  of  society  and  of  gov- 
ern.'lOut  in  that  city.  Let  us,  therefore,  in  order  to  disprove  his 
ass<  !tlon  and  establish  our  own,  transfer  ourselves  in  imagination,  to 
the  f  ivorcd  seat  of  Minerva,  and  follow  a  citizen  of  that  period  through 
the  occupations  and  amusements  of  a  single  day.  The  sun  has  just 
ari>(  u,  when  he  leaves  his  couch,  to  repair  to  the  large  semi-circular 
and  unroofed  house,  which  is  denominated  the  Theatre.  Here  he 
listens  to  the  sublime  choruses  of -^schylus;  tie  more  tender  and 
toui:liiug  playi  of  his  youthful  rival,  Sopuocles,  or  the  amusing  and 
ins'  ructiTc  pleasantries  of  Aristophanes.  He  departs  from  the  Theatre 
and  strolls  along  the  streets,  reading  the  inscriptions  upon  the,  little 
columns,  at  their  corners,  which  record  the  aphorisms  of  the  sages  of 
his  '.'nuntry,  or  the  services  rendered  by  distinguished  individuals  to 
the  commonwealth.  He  stops  to  gaze  upon  one  of  those  beautiful 
porticos,  with  which  Pericles  had  embellished  the  city  and  upon  whose 
entnhlature  and  friezes,  he  recognises  the  master  hand  of  Pracitelles 
or  Phidias.  He  enters  one  of  them  and  contemplates,  in  admiration, 
the  triumphs  of  the  pencil  of  Xeuxis  or  Apelles.  He  issues  again  into 
the  street  and  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  wko  are  listening  to 
a  strolling  singer  reciting  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Adromache.  He 
escripvs  and  approaches  another  collection  of  citizens,  most  of  whom 
are  y*  aing  men.  who  are  amusing  themselves  with  a  grotesque  figure, 
in  their  midst,  who  bears  in  his  hand  a  lighted  lamp,  and  replies  to  the 

Say  sallies  of  the  crowd,  only  with  looks  of  supremo  contempt.  He 
epftrtH  from  the  city  by  the  northern  gate,  and  seeks  the  plane  trees 
of  the  Af^tlcniy,  and  there  listens,  in  mute  delight,  as  Plato  discourses 
to  liirt  tiirong  of  disciples.  He  returns  and  enters  the  Assembly,  where 
orators  are  Btriving  for  the  jwpular  fa\x)r,  and  are  applauded  or  hooted, 
acc!'«nling  as  they  speak,  well  or  ill,  fi)r  each  man  is  a  critic,  who  in  his 
yojith  lir^toiu'd  to  Pericles,  who  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  hearing  Alcibiades 
and  attend ing  the  lectures  of  Isoeratee.  He  wanders  to  the  Pireus  and 
Biin;:lc"?  with  the  crowd  of  merchants,  whose  conversation  is  of  foreign 
laE'U  anil  thfir  productions,  of  tiiriffs,  and  loss  and  gain.  He  retires 
to  ^louTit  Hynictus,  to  enjoy  the  oool  breeze  of  evening,  and  watch  the 
littlo  ;rroiij\s  wliich  lie  along  the  banks  of  the  meandering  Ilyssus, 
dw'n:>ri!ig  Tlnif'yd ides' recent  history-  of  the  Peldponesian  war,  or  com- 
paring tlie  merits  of  the  philosophy  of  Zeno  and  Aristippus,  or  perhaps, 
rcc.iU'ng  S'»iiie  expression  of  l^lato.  Bomc  jest  of  Alcibiades.  or  extrava- 
gaiu'i.-  «»f  DiogtJiies.  At  last  he  ends  the  day  recliniug  at  th(^  table  of 
JH)ii  t^  frit'nd.  the  delicacies  of  whose  board  might  tempt  the  appetite  of 
Apif'i-*:  and  the  mysteries  of  his  cuisine,  the  admiration  of  a  Vattel. 
Thu^  have  we  traced  our  Athenian  through  the  occupations  of  a  single 
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day.  PcrLaps,  on  the  morrow,  he  may  ascend  to  tl|e  Parihenon.  rich 
in  painting  and  statuary,  which  could  shame  the  collections  of  the 
Louvre  or  the  Vatican ;  in  whose  midst  rose  the  statue  of  Minerva, 
resplendent  in  ivory  and  gold,  and  cheating  the  mind  of  tho  beholder  t 
with  the  idea  that  the  guddcss  had  descended  in  ''propria  persona,^ 
to  watch  over  the  fortunes  of  Athens.  Or  perhaps,  he  may  visit  the 
school  of  Isocratcs,  or  tho  Stadium,  or  the  nightly  assembly  upon  the 
hill  of  Mars.  But  follow  him  where  we  may,  we  find  no  printing 
presses  in  Athens.  Its  inhabitants  gatlicred  from  observation  and 
oral  instruction,  knowledge  which  made  them  discriminating  in  taste, 
profound  in  reasoning,  and  susceptible  to  eveiy  thing  grand  and  beauti- 
ful. The  city  was  one  vast  gymnasium,  and  all  its  inhabitants  pupik 
Dr.  Johnson  saw  nothing  of  Athenian  life  in  London.  There  were  do 
reciters  of  verses  at  tho  comers  of  Fleet  street,  no  contests  for  laurel 
crowns  at  Old  Drury,  no  sages  instructing  the  people  from  day  to  day, 
BO  statuary  and  paintings,  to  keep  alive  the  love  of  the  Ideal,  to  teach 
to  the  common  people  the  elements  of  beauty  and  the  principles  of 
taste.  On  tho  contrary  ho  saw  that  those  who  could  not  read,  were 
necessarily  ignorant,  and  hence  his  remark.  That  he  erred  we  fliave 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment prevailed  at  Athens,  hundreds  of  years  before  the  invention  of 
printing.  Years  atler  the  period  in  Grecian  history,  to  which  wc  have 
referred,  when  the  Romans  over-ran  Attica,  the  conquered  Athenian 
gave  laws  to  his  conquerors,  in  matters  of  taste;  Horace,  in  his  second 
book,  thus  acknowledges  that  servile  imitation  of  Grecian  inodcl«; 
which  is  apparent  throughout  the  whole  Koman  literature :— > 

*'  Grecia  capta  ferum  rictorem  cepit  et  artes 
Intalit  agresti  Latio;— 

Let  us  look  now  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Augustan  a.L'o  of 
English  Literature;  as  an  illustration  of  the  truth  that  printing 
presses  and  groce  ignorance  may  be  found  together,  or  that  a  litera- 
ture may  exist  without  ])enc6t  to  the  mass  of  a  pec^le.  There  wore 
but  few  iKTsons,  in  the  reign  of  this  great  queen,  who  could  read  ;  and 
there  wore  but  few  books  to  read.  The  Utopia,  the  Court  of  Lnve, 
and  the  Canterbury  Tales,  in  tlio  English,  together  with  the  Clin/ii'ule* 
of  Froissart,  and  the  Pantagrucl  of  Kabdais,  in  the  Frtncli,  con^pri.^ed 
nearly  tiie  whole  number  of  Ixxiks  to  Ix)  found  in  a  private  library  of 
that  j»eriod.  Sir  Anthi»ny  Cook  and  Ascham,  fcaittcd  upon  the  liivra- 
ture  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whilst  English  gentlemen,  who  wen*  not 
savans,  hunted  £<)xcs  and  sat  in  judgniont  upon  poachers  and  dtor 
stealers.  The  Queen,  Lady  Jane  Gray,  Lady  Burleigh,  and  the 
mother  of  Bacon,  enjoyed  tho  adyantagos  of  a  classical  education,  but 
the  great  majority  of  the  ladies  of  Engfand,  j>ttssed  an  unvaried,  mo- 
notonous existence  in  household  drudgery,  or  (»ver  piiHies  of  en-llet* 
embroidery.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  were  without  books^  witiioiit 
knowledg  from  any  source.  Tis  true  that  the  latter  part  of  tliis  :<ign 
was  rendered  illustrious  by  the  rise  of  the  greatest  of  poets,  and  fir^t  of 
philosophers.  Tis  true  that  Kaleigh  and  Essex  murmured  love  s(.ii;r» 
into  the  ears  of  the  muds  ef  honor,  who  flutteced  around  ElLEabetli, 
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1  dared  to  offer  their  incense  of  praise  to  her  who  sat  upon  th« 
as  the  flattering  bard  expressed  it,  ^^  in  maiden  meditation 
3e."  Tis  true  that  during  this  reign  Ben  Jonson,  Massinger, 
d,  were  writing  their  piaja,  but  etill  there  was  no  literature 
)eople.  Bacon  was  an  author  for  the  student.  Shakspeare 
readers,  and.  the  verse  of  Baleigh  and  Essex  was  intended  for 
ditu  of  St.  James.  The  Komans,  in  the  Augustan  age,  were 
irelling,  and  miserable ;  tlie  French,  in  the  time  of  Louis  the 
ith,  were  enslaved,  oppressed,  and  ignorant ;  and  the  English, 
me  of  Elizabeth,  were  miserable,  and  ignorant.  We  think  we 
d  enough  to  prove  our  assertion,  that  the  people  of  Athens,  in 
of  Thucydides,  were  more  intelligent  than  the  people  of  Bug- 
ring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  that  the  existence  of  a  litera- 
lO  eTidence,  or  criterion,  of  the  intelligence  of  the  mass.  This 
c  think,  depends  entirely  upon  the  cliaradcr  of  a  literature, 
upou  its  extent  or  intrinsic  worth.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
kvc  remarked,  there  was  no  litennture  for  the  people,  and  wt 
seend  through  successive  reigns,  down  to  that  of  Queen  Anne, 
e  find  our  English  ancestors  in  possession  of  one  which  reach- 
people.  But  here  a  new  era  in  literature  commenced.  Books 
1  written  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  beginning  of  this,  upon 
d  weighty  subjects.  Locke  had  published  his  Essay  upon  the 
Understanding,  Newton  his  Principia,  and  Bryden  his  Virgil; 
e  were  none  which  spoke  familiarly  to  men^  none  which  entered 
uses,  criticised  their  lives,  tlieir  morals,  their  habits,  and  their 
To  the  reign  of  Anne,  must  we  look  for  the  rise  of  Essay 
the  fruitful  mother  of  Periodical  Literature ;  the  means  by 
le  waters  of  the  fabled  ^ring  of  knowledge  were  partly  divert- 
thcir  worn  and  narrow  channels  through  the  cloister  of  the 
)d  the  stndio  of  the  learned,  to  water  and  refresh  the  earth  in 
nd  streams.  The  people  were  supplied  with  reading  matter, 
)  their  wants  and  adapted  to  their  capacities,  and  it  came  to  them 
and  refreshing. 

'*  Quale  sopor  fesais,  in  c^ramiDe*,  quale  per  aestum, 
Dultis  irquoB  Nilicntt?,  .sifim  restinguere  rivo." 

change  in  the  character  (»f  the  literature  of  England,  or  rather 
Ltiou  of  a  new  deportment  of  literature,  we  attribute  to  tlie  rise 
y  icriting,  both  because  it  was  the  foundation  and  beginning 
sriodical  Literature ;  and  constituted  the  most  popular  portion 
3pular  reading  of  the  day. 

reign  of  Queen  Anno,  the  period  when  this  style  of  writing 
e  into  importance,  was  remarkable  for  the  liberal  patronage 
>  men  of  letters.  Wc  meet,  at  this  period,  with  a  crowd  of 
who  held  high  and  lucrative  offices  under  the  government.  It 
.ge  of  .Macaeua.'^os  BoHngbrokc,  Vomers,  Halifax.  Oxford,  and 
munificent  jatrons  of  litorary  merit,  wer3  each  worthy  to  be 
a  Horace.  In  succee<ling  reigns  the  patronage  of  the  goveru- 
id  of  the  great,  was  employed  in  buying  parliamentary  influence, 
find  such  men  as  Johusou,  Savage,  and  Goldsmith,  staiKvingin 
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garrets  and  cellars,  on  crusts  of  bread.  But  the  writers  to  wiiom  ne 
are  about  to  introduce  the  reader,  were  ahnost  without  ezoeption,  above 
want.  There  was  Addison;  in  style  severely  chaste,  and  chastely 
humorous.  There  was  the  sprightly,  witty  and  entertaing  Steele,  in 
his  writings  a  severe  moralist,  in  his  life  a  b(Dn-vivaBt.  And  there  were 
Parnell,  Tickell-,  BludgcU,  and  Eusden,  names  of  gveater  or  less  nuto- 
xiety,  and  the  associates  of  Addison  and  Steele,  in  m&nj  of  their 
literary  efforts.  These  writers,  (exceptions  to  authors  in  this  respect.) 
were  independent,  and  passed  their  mornings  in  study,  their  eveniiig^ 
in  society,  and  theii  nights  a^  Button's  coffee  house.  It  b  hinted  thait 
Addison  and  Steele  kept  late  hours,  at  taverns,  to  escape  from  their 
uncongenial  better  halves.  A  eomraon  otcurrence  this  is,  for  men  of 
mind  and  sensibility  to  lavish  their  wealth  of  affection  uspon  women, 
who  can  neither  appreciate  thcit  intellect  or  love.  And  here  occiurs- 
to  our  mind,  a  passage  in  the  ^'  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristam  ShandjJ' 
which  may  show  the  relative  positions  of  litcimry  husband,  and  foolish 
wife,  and  the  character  of  their  intercourse.  This  same  passage  ha«> 
often  consoled  vs  in  our  bachelor  existence,  by  giving  us  an  insight 
into  some  portions  of  the  domestic  economy.  Tristam's  father,  it 
seems,  had  been  ondeaYOiing  to  oonvinec  his  lady,  of  the  propriety  of 
employing  Dr.  Slop,  instead  of  the-  old  ivoman,  in  a  very  interesting 
crisis,  fast  approaching.  He  failed  to  effect  his  purpose ;  because  he 
could  not  make  her  comprehend  the  drif^  of  his  argument,  '^  Cursed 
luck !  said  ho  to  himself  one  afternoon,  as  he  walked  out  of  the  room, 
after  he  had  been  stating  itr  for  an  hour  and  half  to  her,  to  no  manner 
of  purpose;  cursed  luck!  said  he  biting  his  lip  as  be  shut  the  door — 
for  a  man  to-  bo  masteiv  of  one  of  the  finest  chams  of  reasoning  in 
nature,  and  have  a  wife,  at  the  same  time,  with  such  a  head-piece,  that 
ho  cannot  hang  up  a  single  inference  witliin  sids  of  it,  to  save  his  soul 
from  dastrurti,>n!"  Thi.^  by  \rny  af  episode.  Whatever  were  the 
d«)mestic  relations  of  Addison  and  Steele,  we  are  only  viewing  their 
now  as  the  sprightly  fatliejs  of  Euglisli  Es.say  writings.  Contemj»or- 
ancous  nunies.  fireater  than  tliese,  may  be  mentioned.  Ho,  flT  in 
stauoo,  who  pined  in  his  Grotto  at  Twickenham,  over  his  unrci|uited 
lovo  for  Mary  M'ortlej^  JMontagiie,  and  iiumortaliaed  an  hundred  fooli^ 
in  his  ])unciad.  But  tliose  were  the  principal  contributors  to  the 
Spectator,  the  Tatler.  and  tlie  Guardian — these  were  the  first  to  in- 
troduce a  style  of  writing  which  earriou  books  to  ^ic  fire-sides  of  the 
people.  The  first  of  those,  the  Tadcr,  W4W  commenced  by  Steele,  and" 
received  occa.sional  contribution.-^  from  Addison.  Rofering  to  the 
superiority  of  th3  paper.*?- furnislmd  by  the  latter,  Sir  Bichard  remark- 
ed, that  "ho  himself  fared  like  a  distressed  Prince  who  called  a  power- 
ful neighbor  to  hi.s  aid,  and  was  undone  by  his  auxiliary." 

Posterity  has  objected  to  tin'.*  too  modest  cstinuite  of  his  own  pow- 
srs.  Samuel  T.  Coleridgo  u-sel  alrrays  tio  give  the  preference  to  those 
essays  of  the  Tatlor,  conti-ibiitod  by  Steele.  Tiie  Tatler  was  fallowed 
bv  the  Sptictator.  tho  Guardian,  and  a  niuubcr  c^  minor  onterprL?'** 
The  tone  of  morality  wliieh  pervaded  these  works,  their  sharp  satire 
against  the  follies  of  the  age,  their  wit  and  humor,  their  extreme  ele- 
gance of  style,  together  with  a  firm  advocacy  of  liberal  whig  princi- 
ples, secured  to  tiiem  a  wide-spread  popularity.     They  were  ij?sn«d. 
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ad  placed  in  the  hands  of  thousands,  who,  but  for  the  efaeap 
1  which  they  appeared,  and  the  familiar  style  in  which  ther 
Titten,  would  never  have  read  them.  That  they  reached  all 
of  society,  is  proven  by  the  lines  addressed  ^To  the  author  of 
3ctator"  by  Tickell, 

"  Thy  works  in  Chloe's  toilet  gain  a  part, 
And  with  his  tailor  share  the  foplings  heart," 

r  effect  upon  society  was  most  salutary;  as,  for  instance,  in  im* 
I  the  style  and  character  of  theatrical  representations.  Dra- 
I  depending  upon  popular  favor,  generally  adopt  the  prevalent 
f  morality,  sanctioned  by  contemporaneous  public  opini(Mi.  In 
le  of  Queen  Anne,  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness  was  allow- 
>lays,  and  this  reacted  upon  society  through  the  representations 
stage,  rendering  that  corrupt  public  sentiment,  which  tolerated 
manded  it,  more  corrupt  and  licentious.  A  Jane  Shore,  a  Miss 
Ei  Mrs.  Frail,  a  George  Dandin,  (that  humorous  creation  of 
e  in  the  guise  of  a  country  John  Bull,)  uttering  what  he  thinks 
iinst  cuckolds,  whilst  his  spouse  is  lying  in  the  meretricious 
les  of  a  young  gallant  or  fEither-confassor;  a  hypocritical  or 
us  churchman,  an  amiable  spendthrift,  a  sentimental  scoundrel ; 
rerc  the  characters  which  delighted  the  elite  of  old  Drury  and 
reat  unsoaped"  in  its  pit  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  pre- 
^o  Shakespeare;  Bowe,  Congreve  and  Wycherly  to  Ben  John- 
issinger  and  Ford.  In  scenic  arrangements,  we  learn  some- 
f  their  extravagances,  from  the  third  book  of  the  Dunoiad : 

"All  sudden  gorgons  hiss  and  dragons  glare 
And  ten  homed  fiends  and  giants  rush  to  war ; 
Hell  rises,  heaven  descends  and  dance  on  earth, 
Gods,  imps  and  monsters,  music,  rage  and  mirth. 
A  fire,  a  jig,  a  battle  and  a  ball. 
Till  one  wide  conliagration  swallows  all." 

\  were  the  representations  of  the  theatre,  faulty  in  taste  and 
SS8  in  licentiousness.     No  one  could  contend  that  at  this  period 

1  school  of  morals,  or  even  a  decent  cart  upon  which  to  ride 

The  Spectator  strove  to  prevent  the  injurious  consequences 
ig  to  society  from  this  cause,  by  correcting  the  representations 
»tage.  By  his  merciless  ridicule  of  the  ^^  stage  tricks"  of  the 
d  by  his  just  views  upon  the  true  and  legitimate  drama,  as  a 
of  morals,  he  sought  to  banish  from  the  stage  whatever  was 
jnable  in  taste  or  sentiment,  and  he  partially  succeeded.     This 

2  of  the  many  evils  which  these  publications  were  instrumental 
)ving  from  society. 

the  importance  of  the  literary  efforts  of  the  Essayists  of  the 
f  Anne,  is  to  be  estimated  as  much  by  the  taste  which  they 
for  thi.s  particular  style  of  writing  as  by  the  immediate  effects 
odueed  upon  sf)ciety.  They  gave  to  the  people  reading  matter 
'uited  them,  and  supplied  their  wants,  and  thus  did  they  create 
sity  for  a  Popular  Literature.  The  consequence  is,  that  they 
%d  many  and  able  followers,  and  their  productions  constitute 
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the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  portion  of  English  literttore. 
Johnson,  Groldsmith,  Macl^onzie,   Mackintosh,  Scott  and  a  host  of 
others,  have  successfully  cultivated  this  species  of  composition ;  and 
at  the  prcdent  time,  the  brightest  ornaments  of  England's  literature, 
are  her  Essayists.     But  amid  all  the  Essayists  which  she  has  ever 
produced,  we  unhesitatingly   acknowledge    our  preference  for  tbe 
tender-hearted  Charles — the  pensive  Elia.     No  one  can  love  his  wri- 
tings without  loving  him ;  for  no  writer  has  made  himself  to  appear 
fso  conspicuous,  and  yet,  withal,  so  amiable,  in  all  he  wrote.     He  never 
incurred  the  charge  of  self-conceit,  or  woanded  the  vanity  of  his  read- 
ers, by  making  himself  thus  prominent,  because  in  every  thing  he  did, 
there  was  a  simplicity,  an  address  and  quaintness  of  character,  as 
pleasant  and  entertaining,  as  the  quaintness  of  style  in  which  he  told 
it     No  author,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  better  known  to 
the  public  than  Charles  Lamb.     The  public  was  the  confidant  of  his 
joys,  his  sorrows,  his  sympathies  and  his  antipathies ;  his  aversion  to 
his  duties  at  the  East  India  House,  and  his  fondness  for  roast  pig. 
His  driukings  with  Jem  White,  his  long  conversations  at  the  ^  Gat 
and  Salutation,"  with  Coleridge,  his  fondness  for  London,  its  noises 
a^d  its  old  book-stalls,  his  idolatry  of  his  sister  Mary,  and  (that  beau- 
tiful and  touching  episode  in  his  monotonous  existence)  his  unrequited 
love  for  Alice  W.     All  these  things  he  has  made  known  to  the  pubUc. 
The  carelessness  with  which  he  wrote,  his  utter  neglect  of  the  limae 
labor,  are  to  us  attractions,  instead  of  defects.     It  seems  as  if  he  had, 
scratched  down  his  thoughts  as  thoy  occurred,  in  the  words  which  first 
presented  themselves,  and  thus  furnished  us  with  a  fair  transcript  of 
his  mind.     This  gives  them  as  striking  an  individuality  among  Essays, 
as  their  author  enjoyed  among  his  associates.     No  one  oould  mistii^e 
them  for  the  Essays  of  any  but  Elia,  and  no  one  could  mistake  Lamb 
for  any  other  than  the  veritable  filia.     But  we  do  not  intend  to  trouble 
the  reader  with    portraits  of  the  modem  British  Essayists.     So  nu- 
merous are  they,  that  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  style   among 
them,  would  require  much  more  space  than  we  have  to  spare.     Even 
among  the  intimate  associates  of  Lamb,  besides  others  great  in  other 
departments  of  literature,  we  find   Hazlitt,  Hunt  and  Hood.     All  of 
them  popular  Essayists,  but  diflfering  materially  from  each  other  in 
every  thing  save  tlieir  radical  political  principle's.     Our  only  object  in 
these  desultory  rambling  remarks,  upon  Easayists  and  Essay  writing, 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  species  of  literature,  and 
the  necessity  of  supporting  our  Keviews^its  only  vehicles  in   this 
country. 

In  this  as  in  every  other  department  of  literature,  we  boast  but  few 
publications.  A  few  papers  from  Franklin,  Irving  and  Legare,  together 
with  occasional  contributions  from  different  writers,  scattered  throughout 
our  periodicals,  are  almost  all  that  are  worthy  of  the  name.  Wo  find  in 
an  old  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  following  paragraph,  in 
in  an  article  by  a  writer  who  was  a  liberal  politician  and  a  friend  to 
American  institutions.  *^  Literature  the  Americans  have  none — no 
native  literature  we  mean.  It  is  all  imported.  They  had  a  Franklin 
indeed ;  and  may  afford  to  live  for  half  a  century  on  his  fame.  Thero 
Is,  or  was,  a  Mr.  Dwight,  who  wrote  some  poems,  and  his  baptismal 
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ne  was  ^Timotlij.  There  is  a  small  account  of  Virginia  by  Jeffer- 
I,  and  an  epic  by  Joel  Barlow,  and  some  pieces  of  pleasantry  by 
'.  Irving/'  Now,  though  these  remarks  betray  the  ignorance  aa 
Q  as  the  sneering  jealousy  of  the  Englishman,  yet  it  is  true  that  tht 
ranees  of  America  in  literature  do  not  keep  pace  with  her  social 
1  political  progress.  Could  Lord  Bacon  live  again,  he  would  find 
our  people  an  illustration  of  the  practical  working  of  his  teachings ; 
we  consult  utility  in  all  we  do.  And  some  have  imagined  that 
s  prevented  the  growth  of  a  literature  among  us.  This  idea  is 
newhat  similar  to  the  one  entertained  by  some,  that  in  the  progress 
true  religion  and  accurate  knowledge,  the  cultivation  of  the  poetic 
rulty  must  necessarily  decay.  They  grieve  over  the  divorce  of 
agination  and  religion.  They  mourn  over  exploded  Polytheism, 
ley  would  still  delight  to  paint  the  nods  of  the  Thunderer — the 
rses  of  Mars — ^the  caduceua  and  talavia  of  Mercury,  and  the  cestus 
Venusi 

They  cannot  comprehend  the  poetry  which  exists  in  the  idea  of  & 
lie  essence  like  the  God  of  the  christian,  in  whoso  contemplation, 
lagination,  instead  of  picturing  the  beauty  of  a  feature,  must  soar 
id  soar  forever,  to  measure  the  glory  of  an  attribute  They  worship 
te  poetical  mythology  of  Greece,  with  its  deep  allegories,  its  beautiful 
id  sensual  fictions.  They  would  people  our  woods  again  with 
tjades,  our  fountains  with  Naaids,  and  bring  back  the  Nereides  to 
ir  lakes  and  rivers.  They  would  give  voices  to  streams  and  winds, 
id  loves  to  the  bright  tribes  of  Flora.  As  far  as  regards  this  anima- 
on  of  insensible  objects  in  Heathen  Mythology,  as  a  source  of  poetry, 
e  would  simply  say,  that  the  voices  of  Nature  are  as  many  and  as 
idible  now  as  ever.  Still,  as  of  old,  day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
id  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge ;  though  this  must  ever  be 
1  inarticulate  speech,  a  silent  language  ;  which,  unheard  by  the  ear, 
apptehended  by  the  heart.  And  though  Mythology  and  Polytheism 
ive  ceased  to  furnish  their  material,  yet  imagination  will  always  have 
8  proper  exercise,  and  poetry  will  always  exist,  for  deep  in  the  heart 
f  man  lies  the  source  and  sanctuary  of  poetry,  and  there  it  will  re- 
tain, though  the  stammering  tongue  refuse  to  syllable  it  in  words,  till 
latore  is  no  more,  or  the  beating  heart  is  stilled  in  death.  To  those 
)  vhom  the  gift  of  song  is  granted,  the  expression  of  this  poetry  of 
lie  heart,  in  verse,  is  natural,  necessary  and  unavoidable.  Tliis  idea 
I  beautifully  Bxpressed  by  De  La  Martine,  (a  French  poet  of  our  own 
uaea.)  in  the  following  lines: 

*'  Mais  pourquoi  chantai.^ — tu  1  Demande  a  Philomele 
Poarqiioi,  durant  le-s  niiits,  sa  douce  voix  .sc  melc 
Au  doux  bniit  dcs  misseaux  sous  rombra*?e  voulant 
lechanlais,  mesoamis,  comme  rhommc  respire 
Comine  rois>au  qemil,  coinrr.e  Icveut  soupire 
Corame  rean  murmure  en  coulant.  " 

The  idea  that  the  progress  of  knowledge  will  ever  confine  tlio  vaga- 
ne-bof  fancy  and  imagination,  or  rob  poetry  of  its  proper  an  I  logiti- 
aatc  subjects  is  absurd.  Equally  absurd  is  the  idea,  that  the  utilitarian 
spirit  of  the  age  will  prevent  or  greatly  retard  the  growth  of  a  litcra- 
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tnre  among  us.  It  may,  we  admit,  materially  change  the  character  et 
our  faturc  publications,  rendering  them  more  practical,  more  usefsli 
and  Biore  iLstructivc.  It  may  oblige  our  poets  to  follow  WordsworA, 
in  cLcN>siiig  their  subjects  from  the  common,  every-day  objects  anmi 
us,  and  to  supply  their  poetic  diction  with  words  to  characteriie  t 
locomutlvo  and  a  steam-press.  Our  prose  writers  may  be  compelled  to 
dwell  in  practical  teachings,  and  not  in  abstract  speculations.  Ov 
writers  of  fiction  may  be  driven  from  the  beaten  path  of  the  old  lo- 
mance.  to  seek  for  objects  of  compassion  among  the  oppressed  mifi^ 
the  tenants  of  work-houses  and  prisons ;  and  to  excite  our  interest  in 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  our  race,  in  the  improvemcDt  of 
prisf>D  discipline,  of  criminal  codes,  and  systems  of  taxation.  Thej 
may  bo  compelled  to  recount  the  real  ills  of  men,  and  not  fictitiou 
misery  or  sentimental  woe.  Their  heroes  must  not  lisp  love-songs  or 
indite  sonnets  upon  their  lady-love's  eye-brows,  or  die  of  ennui  or 
'*  feelings  dull  decay ;"  but  they  must  be  serious,  earnest  men  in  the 
vanguard  of  progress, — ^they  must  rage  with  want  or  madden  under 
oppression — their  life  must  be  a  serious  work — ^their  love  an  every-diy 
stimulant  to  exertion — an  ever-active  principle  of  good. 

This  change  in  the  character  of  our  literature  may  be  required  l)j 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  so  far  from  deploring  it,  we  should  view  it  u 
the  dav.'n  of  that  day,  when  literature  should  fulfil  its  proper  offices, 
when  tho  press  should  cease  to  send  forth  its  bitter  or  poisonous  wa- 
ters, ))ut  should  be  a  fountain  of  sweet  waters,  sending  forth  pure  and 
invig'Tating  streams,  to  assuage  the  thirst  and  heal  the  msdadiesof 
the  nations. 

Tbc  reason  of  the  want  of  a  literature  among  us,  is,  we  think,  cor 
rectly  accounted  for  by  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  whom 
we  hove  before  referred.  In  the  paragraph  immediately  succeeding 
the  one  we  have  quoted,  he  continues:  "But  why  should  the  Ameri- 
cans write  Ixioks,  when  a  six  weeks  passage  brings  them  in  their  own 
tongue,  our  sense,  genius,  and  science  in  bales  and  hogsheads.  Prair- 
icH,  htcani  ) oats  and  grist  mills,  are  their  natural  objects  for  centuries 
to  c<!uu .  Then,  when  they  have  got  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  epic  poems, 
play.>,  jjlcasures  of  memory,  and  all  the  elegant  gratifications  of  an 
ancient  people,  who  have  tamed  the  wild  earth  and  set  down  to  amuse 
thenisolA cs.  This  is  the  natural  march  of  human  aflkirs."  Here,  wc 
think,  are  tlie  true  reasons  for  the  meagre  number  of  our  native  pro- 
ductions of  merit.  Every  thing  around  us — the  youth  ot  our  country 
— its  vast  resources — its  unparalleled  facilities  for  commerce — its  vast 
unapj»n»priated  territory.  Every  thing  invites  to  enterpise.  The  con- 
sequence is  tliat  no  characteristic  of  the  American  people,  except  their 
tobacco  chewing  and  /jpitting  propensities,  appears  to  the  European 
touri.^t!^.  so  prominent  as  their  absorbing  pursuits  of  gain.  AVe  bavi* 
no  gala  <lay^,  no  carnivals,  no  national  festivals,  no  intervals  of  lei.siire 
and  <iuii?t,  Imt  we  present  to  the  foreigner  the  spectacle  of  an  entire 
people,  ohl  and  young,  with  restless  activity  and  wasting  encrg}*.  has- 
tening to  got  ricn.  AVhen  an  international  copy-right  has  been  cstab- 
lishcil.  po  that  we  can  no  longer  enjoy,  so  cheaply,  the  literary  product- 
ions of  CJreat  Britain;  when  the  many  avenues  to  speculation,  which 
wo  now  have  shall  be  closed ;  when  emigration  shall  cease  and  our 
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Mmlaiion  beoomes  fixed  and  settled ;  when,  hoary  with  age,  wo  can  look 
Moik  upon  the  picture  of  our  national  existence,  mellowed  and  softened  by 
diitance  and  time,  then  will  we  have  a  literature  worthy  our  people 
■ad  our  country.  '^  This  is  the  natural  march  of  human  affairs ; "  bat 
tin  the  period  of  our  youth  is  passed,  our  talent  and  energy  will  be 
nonopolised  in  the  business  of  money-making  and  progress.  We, 
Iiowever,  must  feel  surprised  that,  in  the  meantime.  Essay-writing  has 
not  been  more  cultivated  among  us.  With  few  literati,  wc  have  still 
more  intelligence  among  our  people  and  more  readers,  than  any  other 
nation  upon  the  globe.  And  it  is  strange  that  this  species  of  litera- 
ture— ^which  professes  to  instruct  and  amuse,  without  study  or  fatigue, 
and  which,  therefore,  so  well  suits  the  habits  and  wants  of  our  people, 
should  not  have  been  more  attended  to  by  our  literary  men. 

Political  Essay-writing,  to  which  we  have  had  no  reference  in  the 
preceding  remarKs,  has  been  more  cultivated  in  this  country.  The 
papers  of  the  Federalist  contain  better  and  more  comprehensive  views 
of  the  eoonomy  and  science  of  Government,  than  the  most  Labored 
treatises  which  have  ever  been  published  upon  the  subject ;  and  ever 
since  the  formation  of  our  Government,  our  political  publications  have 
been  of  the  highest  order.  The  whole  body  of  our  people  are  well 
informed  upon  political  subjects,  and  require  ability  in  the  conduct  of 
tmr  political  press.  This  results  from  our  peculiar  form  of  Govern- 
ment— ^from  the  jealousy  of  the  people  of  the  exercise  of  delegated 
anthority,  which  causes  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  political 
questions  and  the  opinions  of  political  aspirants.  Besides,  we  are 
experimenters  in  the  science  of  government.  We  started  with  the 
itartling  paradox,  that  men  were  equal  and  capable  of  self  government, 
tnd  we  ever  sanction  the  wildest  speculations  in  political  science.  No 
eensorship  confines  the  freedom  of  the  Press — no  errors  here  are  sanc- 
tioned by  prescription — ^no  such  fiction  obtains  in  this  country,  as  that 
the  King  can  do  no  wrong — the  penalties  of  a  praemunire  do  not 
afiright  us — and  the  consequence  is,  that  every  subject  and  every 
character  is  freely  canvassed  by  the  Press ;  controlled  alone  by  an 
enlightened  public  opinion. 

The  vast  influence  of  Political  Essayists,  may  be  seen  by  tracing 
the  progress  and  fruits  of  their  exertions  in  the  past  history  of  Eng- 
lancL  About  the  same  time  that  the  Spectator  was  begun,  appeared 
the  Examiner,  a  paper  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  politics,  and 
among  the  first  ever  established  for  the  advocacy  of  particular  political 
tenets.  It  was  supported  by  all  the  talents  of  the  Tory  party.  Among 
its  principal  contributors,  was  the  witty  and  dissolute  Bolingbroke, 
and  towering  above  him  in  intellectual  stature  and  wickedness,  that 
man  of  God  and  devil  incarnate,  the  dry,  caustic,  bitter  and  sneering 
Dean  of  St.  Patricks.  This  paper,  though  behind  the  ago  in  many  of 
its  views,  gave  rise  to  the  free  discussion  of  political  subject.^,  for  in- 
stance, the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  Hanoverian  succession.  We 
tiew  this  free  discussion  of  political  subjects  the  great  safe-guard  of  a 
Republic  or  Monarchy  ;  and  the  establishment  of  such  papers  as  the 
Examiner  an  era  in  the  history  of  England.  We  have  ot^on  been 
amused  at  an  idea,  in  which  Blackstone,  the  great  Commentator,  de- 
lights, viz :  that  England,  since  the  Heptarchy,  has  been  free  and  in- 
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dependent.  When  he  comes  to  the  Nonnan  conqnest,  he  labors  lull 
in  the  face  of  all  history  and  the  dreadful  slaugliter  of  the  battle  d 
Hastings,  to  prove  it  a  misnomer.  But  if  the  Saxon  nationality  mi 
not  then  lost  and  the  Saxon  conquered,  we  know  not  what  constitntei 
conquest.  Their  Kingdom  passed  to  a  Foreigner ;  their  langnige, 
their  judicature,  and  their  manners  were  changed ;  and  all  the  oSmi 
of  trust  or  emolument,  monopolized  by  the  Normans.  The  histoiini 
of  England,  generally,  more  moderate  than  Sir  William,  date  its  & 
crties  from  the  grant  of  Magna  Carta,  at  Runnymedo.  Even  they  are 
in  error;  for  if  we  view  England  hundreds  of  years  after,  we  find  her 
groaning  under  the  oppression  of  the  Tudors.  Henry  the  EightL 
increased  ton-fold  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  broke  the  power  of 
his  nobles,  (the  great  conservative  influence  in  a  monarchy.)  nullified 
the  effect  of  the  Eeformation,  by  making  it  a  subject  of  legislatioa 
and  engrossed  in  his  own  persor,  the  rights  and  privileges  claimed  bj 
the  Pope.  .  Throughout  the  three  succeeding  reigns,  religious  intoler 
ance  flourished  in  its  malignity,  and  England  presented  the  strangt 
spectacle  of  a  nation  thrice  changing  its  religion  with  its  monoKh 
tfamcs  the  First,  the  pedant,  buffoon  and  coward,  when  he  came  to  th( 
throne,  granted  excessive  monopolies,  (a  custom  which  the  impcrioui 
Elizabeth  was  obliged  by  her  Parliament  to  discontinue)  prorogue< 
his  first  Parliament,  for  refusing  to  grant  supplies  without  a  redref 
of  grievances,  and  openly  proclaimed  the  divine  right  of  Kings.  Ii 
the  meantime  his  subjects  who  adhered  to  the  Church  Establishment 
pursued  the  non-conforming  catholic  and  dissenting  puritan,  with  th' 
arrogance  of  power  and  uncharitable  zeal  of  bigotry.  These  evih 
together  with  the  exaction  of  tonnage,  and  poundage,  and  ship-monej 
and  the  oppressions  of  the  Star-Chamber  and  Court  of  High  Com 
mission,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  hastened  the  crisis,  and  raised  n 
Pym,  Eliot,  Hampden  and  Cromwell,  to  overturn  the  throne  with  it 
mass  of  abuses.  Here  then  was  religious  intolerance — oppressioi 
legalized  by  corrupt  tribunals — direct  taxation,  and  all  the  evils  o 
unfettered  despotic  power.  We  look  in  vain,  for  a  single  element  o 
national  liberty,  and  yet  Magna  Carta  was  in  existence,  and  had  bec] 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  in  it,  besides  many  others  eqimlly  salutarj 
was  this  provision,  that  no  freeman  should  be  hurt  in  life  or  property 
"nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum,  aut  per  lege  terrae. "  Ther 
is  no  inherent  virtue  in  parchment  constitutions,  or  declarations  o 
rights.  This  provision  of  Magna  Carta  was  as  absolute,  as  at  thi 
day,  is  the  law  of  tenure  by  knightly  service,  with  all  its  incidents  o 
aids,  relief,  premier  seisin,  wardship,  marriage  and  escheat.  Thi 
should  be  well  considered  by  those  who  think  that  there  is  a  principl 
of  self-preservation  in  our  constitution,  and  that  we  can  never  be  en 
slaved,  because  the  power  of  the  Executive  is  accurately  defined  ii 
that  instrument.  England  is  indebted  for  her  freedom,  not  to  cmpt; 
declarations  of  abstract  principles  of  right  government,  but  to  tb 
blood  and  toil  of  the  great  revolution;  and  to  such  papers  as  th* 
Examiner  and  Englishman,  which  keep  the  people  informed  upon  po 
litical  subjects,  and  cause  them  to  watch  narrowly  every  exercise  of  uu 
prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
^he  power  exerted  by  the  political  essayists  of  England  at  thi 
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Ifjr  Upon  poibnc  sentiment,  is  astonishing.  If  any  step  in  progress,  in 
idTftnoe  of  the  age  is  to  be  taken,  they  are  the  first  to  take  it.  If  law 
leform  is  necessary  to  dear  the  statute  book  of  contradietory,  absurd 
nr  obsolete  statutes, — if  a  grant  is  to  be  made  for  the  support  of  the 
Qalholie  clergy  of  Ireland — if  disabling  statutes  against  non-con- 
brauBts  are  to  be  repealed— if  a  reformation  of  the  system  of  repre- 
entation  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  effected,  or  a  repeal  of  the 
NKm  laws  and  adoption  of  Free  Trade  principles — ^thc  Journalists 
rery  often  effect  these  objects  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  which 
9iey  themselves  create  and  direct.  All  parties,  whether  followers  of 
Peel,  Russell,  or  Cobden,  appreciate  the  influence  of  their  political 
press,  and  use  all  their  talent  and  ener^  to  effect  their  objects  through 
its  instrumentality.  The  Keviews  of  England,  for  years  past  headed 
by  such  men  as  Smith,  Brougham,  Murry,  Constable,  Hunt,  Wilson, 
ind  Lockhart,  have  been  the  beaeon  lights  of  England,  guiding  her 
safe  amid  the  startling  political  changes  and  revolutions  of  Modem 
Europe.  We  do  not  think  we  attach  an  undue  importance  to  their 
influcnee. 

If  we  wish  a  still  more  convincing  proof  of  the  power  of  a  political 
press,  we  find  it  in  the  history  of  France.  There  we  find  pamjinleteers 
IS  the  chief  agents  in  producing  a  revolution iwhieh  agitated  Europe. 
Our  revolution  was  not  a  violent  movement.  Our  Declaration  of 
ELights  was  simply  declaratory  of  the  principles  of  Magna  Carta. 
Our  people  cherished  these  principles,  for  which  our  English  ancestors 
contended  at  Naseby  and  Marston  Moor ;  unfettered,  too,  by  the  many 
influences  which,  in  the  mother  country,  modified  them  or  controlled 
bheir  expression,  and  when  the  crisis  arrived,  the  question  for  them  to 
letenuine  was  simply  one  of  expediency,  viz :  that  of  dissolving  our 
xmnexion  with  the  mother  country.  But  in  France  it  was  different. 
The  first  step  towards  Kcpublicanism  maddened  and  bewildered  the 
nation.  The  declaration  of  the  simple  and  absolute  rights  of  men 
ippeared  to  the  common  mind  as  so  many  dazzling  dogmas.  The  peo- 
ple were  startled  by  the  novelty  of  truths,  which  are  now  the  axioms 
sf  political  science.  In  a  word,  France  was  not  prepared  for  the 
dumges  of  revolution  .and  the  liberty  they  obtained,  and  at 
irhose  shrine  they  worshipped,  was  not  the  bright,  beautiftd,  and  be- 
nign €k>ddes0  of  our  Idolatry,  but  a  horrid  caricature — a  premature 
birth-— the  offspring  of  Infidelity  and  Anarchy — bloody  and  deformed. 
This  hasty  denouement  of  the  French  Bevolution  was  the  work  of  the 
Journalists ;  and  its  excesses  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  the 
directing  spirits  of  its  movements,  were  theorists,  reasoning  upon 
abstract  right,  influenced  with  visions  of  ideal  liberty  and  perfect- 
ibility, and  counseling  changes  which  the  people  had  not  the  virtue  or 
mtelligence  to  carry  into  practical  operation.  The  first  blow  struck  a^ 
the  Throne^  revealed  its  weakness,  and  thenceforward  it  was  a  work  of 
destruction  and  not  of  reformation.  Thus  did  the  Encyclopajdists 
produce  the  great  revolution. 

If  we  look  now  to  France,  we  see  its  political  press  exercising  a  con- 
trolling influence  upon  its  destinies.  As  mighty  as  it  is  in  England, 
and  a.s  brilliant  as  is  the  array  of  talent  which  it  employs,  in  France 
it  is  a  stlU  more  powerful  agency.     The  whole  talent  of  the  land  is 
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employed  ia  ito  (rapport.  Her  greatest  men  of  the  present  day  tie 
the  offspriDg  of  her  press,  and  their  transcendant  genius  has  couki- 
tuted  it  a  fourth  estate  of  the  Kingdom.  Thiers*  Chautaubriand.  tk 
La  Martiric,  Cormcnin.  and  Guizot — these  are  some  of  those  who  fint 
apf}earcd  before  the  public  as  writers  for  the  daily  press,  and  um  it 
now,  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory,  as  the  medium  by  whieh  they  regu- 
late the  tactics  of  parties,  and  communicate  their  literary  labors  to 
the  public.  This  accounts  for  the  great  ability  displayed  in  the  po- 
liticiu  press  of  France,  and  for  the  solidity  of  much  of  its  social  liter 
ature. 

The  population  of  Paris  looks  to  the  issues  of  its  press,  in  mat 
emergencies,  as  the  heathen  did  to  the  revelations  of  the  Delphic 
Oracle.  In  1830,  an  inflammatory  prote!<t  from  the  office  of  Thien. 
ealled  the  sections  of  the  city  to  revulutioii  and  bloodshed.  Onr  last 
advices  from  the  Continent  bring  us  the  intelligence,  that  many 
papers  in  the  city  of  Paris  have  been  suppressed  by  order  of  Govern- 
ment because  they  criticised  too  severely  the  conduct  of  France  in 
regard  to  the  royal  marriages  of  Spain,  by  which  she  has  violated  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  her  neutral  position  between  Austria  and 
Pius  IX.  These  plain  facts  demonstrate,  better  than  the  most  con- 
clusive reasoning,  the  power  and  importance  of  a  political  press  in  a 
land  where  there  arc  many  readers. 

A  continuation  of  the  liberty  we  enjoy,  must  depend  npon  the  en- 
lightmcnt  of  the  people,  and  an  untrammelled  press,  xiiis  idea  is 
trite  and  common,  but  let  it  become  singular  and  .familiar  only  to 
theorists,  and  constitutions  will  never  preserve  our  liberties.  It  shonldi 
therefore,  be  the  duty  of  every  patriot  to  cherish  the  liberty  of  the 
press — to  purify  and  elevate  its  tone,  so  that  it  may  drop  the  plang. 
which  better  suits  Grub  street  or  the  Pont-neuf,  and  the  hypocritical 
cant  of  demagogucism — that  it  may  take  enlarged  and  liberal  views 
of  public  policy — -that  it  may  stand  up  in  defence  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality— -and  that  it  may  exist  to  instruct  and  edify.  Let  this  be 
effected,  and  it  will  be  a  |x)werful  instrument  of  good ;  but  let  blind 
party  zeal,  or  a  miserable  subserviency  to  party  purposes  blind  its  eye« 
to  the  truth,  or  paralyze  its  strength,  and  it  will  be  powerful  only  to 
do  evil — a  great  Briareus — a  pur-blind  Argus.  May  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  press  always  be  preserved,  and  in  the  concludiuf 
words  of  the  Irish  patriot's  aadress  to  his  constituency,  "  May  the 
liberties  of  the  people  be  immortal." 


Art.  Ill— TEDS  SUGAR  LANDS,  Etc. 

The  greatly  interesting  and  able  discourse  of  the  Hon.  P.  A.  Rosr. 
delivered  before  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association,  in  1845, 
extracts  from  which  are  published  in  the  December  (1847)  number  oi 
the  Cofnmercial  HcvU'w.  is  well  calculated  for  and  worthy  the  perusal 
of  sugar  planters,  and  of  all  others  disposed  to  cultivate  the  sugar  cane 
in  Texas,  as  it  is  full  of  much  valuable  information  and  careful  obser- 
vations.   Judge  Bost  has  most  likely  never  visited  the  neighborhood 
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ston  city,  Galveston  Bay,  and  its  tributaries.  If  he  had,  ho 
t  havo  fallen  into  the  error  in  his  address  that  sugar  cane 
oi  ratoon  here.  The  information,  it  appears,  came  to  the 
om  a  Mr.  John  C.  Marsh,  who,  as  is  stated  in  the  article,  is 
lave  planted  sugar  cane  in  this  neighborhood  for  five  suoces- 
s,  without  ever  obtaining  ratoons. 

)vc  the  incorrectness  of  such  a  broad  assertion,  I  have  only  to 
it  there  are  now  growing  at  New  Washington,  Ool.  Morgan's 
n,  sugar  cane  which  has  ratooncd  the  fourth  year.  New 
;ton  is  at  the  margin  of  Galveston  Bay.  Some  four  years  ago, 
:  of  stalks,  the  third  year  of  their  ratooning,  were  taken  to  this 
exhibited,  and  were  then  and  there  seen  by  hundreds  of  liv- 
3ftse8.  These  stalks  had  matured  full  seven  feet,  and  were  of 
height  the  preceding  year,  they  were  what  is  called  ^'  ribbon 
id  were  pronounced  by  old  and  experienced  planters,  equal,  if 
or  than  any  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  not  inferior  to 
m  in  the  West  Indies. 

'  back  as  1S30  to  1832,  the  su^r  cane  was  cultivated  with 
)n  the  Trinity  river,  by  Judge  Williams,  and  the  ratoons  of 
i  year  were  nearly  ei)ual  to  the  growth  of  the  first  year,  and 
r  therefrom  made  was  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  ever  im- 
roui  Louisiana,  in  sweetness,  color  and  grain.  The  place 
is  sugar  was  planted  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Galveston 
the  Trinity,  it  is  conceded  by  all  impartial  men,  without  any 
Q,  that  the  lauds  on  tlie  '*  Oaney"  are  superior  to  any  of  the 
ads  in  the  Union,  and  I  could  name  many  who  are,  and  have 
tivating  the  cane  there  on  a  large  scale,  with  great  success  and 
A.mongst  the  largest  planters,  I  would  name  Mr.  Duncan  and 
eny.  both  of  these  gentlemen  are  well  known  to  the  sugar 
and  samples  of  their  crops  have  repeatedly  been  sent  to  your 
These  gentlemen,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  willingly  give  any 
ion  to  sugar  planters  as  to  whether  cane  will  ratoon  in  that 
hood,  being  only  about  forty  miles  from  Ghilveston  Island, 
imon  Barrows,  near  Cedar  Point,  on  the  shore  of  Galveston 
now  a  fine  field  planted  with  cane  (ribbon)  whicli  has  ratooned 
al  years  past,  and  will  vie  with  any  ever  planted  in  Louisiana. 
Dunuian,  near  Bolivar  Point,  has  now,  and  has  had  for  seve- 
3  past,  as  fine  a  field  of  cane  as  ever  was  or  mav  be  seen,  in 
a,  and  which  has  for  several  years  back  ratooned.  Mr.  Dun- 
3sidence  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Galveston.  Mr. 
n,  in  tlio  neighborhood  of  Houston,  and  about  twenty-five 
»m  Galveston  Bay,  has  had  last  year,  and  a  year  before  last, 
ch  matured,  being  then  the  fifth  year  of  its  ratooning,  seven 
1.  The  facts  arc  here  now  well  established  and  ascertained, 
sugar  cane  on  tlic  prairies,  near  the  bay,  furnishes  by  far  more 
le  matter  than  the  cane  on  the  bottom  lands,  although  not  so 
t  in  its  growth. 

!ane  of  Mr.  Sweeny's  plantation,  on  the  Bernard  river,  ha.H 

^  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  the  sixth  year.     Mr.  Duncan, 

plants  on  the  Bernard,  has  made  sugar  which  was  considered 

VOL.  v. — ^22. 
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in  Oalyeston  by  judges,  equal  to  any  ever  imported  from  New  Orletne, 
or  offered  for  sale  in  that  market.  Colonel  Jackson  has  planted  sogir 
for  some  three  or  four  years  on  his  plantation,  which  is  at  about  a  dis- 
tance of  from  five  to  six  miles  from  Gahreston  Bay,  and  as  I  am  in- 
formed, with  suceess,  and  obtained  his  seeds  for  planting  from  Coloneli 
M.  T.  Kodgcrs  and  Amasa  Turner,  both  of  whom  had  their  plantations 
on  Cedar  bayou,  in  the  immediate  yieinity  of  the  bay.  I  could  and 
might  cite  a  yery  large  number  of  other  juanters  in  this  neighborhood, 
but  belieying  that  the  ^fact^^  set  forth  aboye  will  satisfactorily  prove 
the  incorrectness  of  Judge  Rost's  statement  concerning  the  sugir 
lands  of  Texias  generally,  and  those  of  Gralyeston  Bay,  and  the  lands  u 
far  south  as  New  Orleans,  and  its  neighborhood,  in  particular.  As  to 
the  indiyidual  from  whom  the  Judge  receiyed  his  information,  and  the 
credibility  of  the  informant,  I  can  say  nothing,  except  that  after  a  dili- 
gent inquiry  of  those  residents  of  the  yieinity  of  Galyeston  Bay,  whe 
haye  resided  here  for  twenty  years  or  more,  I  haye  not  found  any  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  any  indiyidual  of  the  name  who  resided  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

It  would  here  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  any  Louisianian  who  has 
trayclled  in  midwinter  through  the  prairies  of  Texas,  which  the  Judge 
denominates  the  '*  naked  lands,"  would  not  find  that  he  has  changod 
climate,  and  that  he  has  trayelled  out  of  the  regions  where  trofml 
plants  loye  to  grow.  The  writer  of  this  has  yet  to  learn  that  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana  tropical  plants  loye  to  grow  in  the  winter  seasea, 
they  being  exposed  to  those  unmitigated  furies  of  northwesters,  which 
the  writer  has  often  experienced  in  Louisiana,  but  the  writer  does 
know,  that  all  southern  plants,  leaying  tropical  plants  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, cannot  grow  there  unless  artificial  moans  are  resorted  to ;  and  a 
trayeller  from  New  Orleans  would  only  be  under  the  necessity  of  a  one 
half  hour's  ride  to  yisit  the  gardens  up  and  down  the  riyer,  from  Car- 
rol ton  to  the  battle-ground,  to  inquire  ^^for  what  reason  haye  yon 
Louisianians  so  many  hot  houses  and  hot  beds  in  your  gardens?" 
The  answer  will  be,  ^'  Because  the  frost  destroys  the  southern  plants, 
and  they  cannot  be  exposed  to  the  cold  weather  which  we  regulariy 
haye  here  every  winter."  And  as  every  one  knows  New  Orleans  and 
its  neighborhood  '^is  not  built  on  naked  lands,  but  on  the  fertile  soil  of 
southern  swamps,"  which  luckily  for  New  Orleans,  encircles  it  neariy 
the  whole  extent,  and  prevents  the  northwesters  from  striking  tibe 
tropical  plants  with  their  unmitigated  fury.  The  year  1837, 1  Uiink, 
gave  a  good  example  to  Louisiana,  that  southern  plants  cannot  well 
prosper  there  in  winter,  and  eyery  inhabitant  will  recollect  that  h 
that  year  every  orange  tree  was  killed.  Now,  in  such  weather,  a  tra- 
fdler  just  from  the  northern  States  riding  out  on  the  Louisiania  prai- 
Ms.  would  find  and  certainly  say.  that  he  has  not  come  to  the  Elysean 
Md»  of  Louisiana,  but  would  believe  that  ho  was  somewhere  near  his 
(Nra)K»e.  And  I  do  candidly  believe,  that  the  northwesters  cominff 
fron.  Vrcnd  the  Rooky  niountains,  do  not  go  south  in  their  trayel 
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aometimefl  the  boundary  line,  the  river  Sabine,  and  pay  some  visits  of 
respect,  for  old  aoqnaintanoe  sake,  to  oar  neighbors,  the  sugar  planters 
of  Louisiana. 

In  oondnsion,  then,  I  am  bonnd  to  state,  that  the  furies  of  the  north- 
vesters  are  in  Texas  not  looked  upon  and  felt  as  much  as  the  north- 
easterly winds,  and  by  a  glance  at  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  thej 
Dome  from  "Louisiana,"  that  is  to  say,  a  region  of  our  Union  ^  where 
bropieal  plants  love  to  grow."  H.  W.  W. 

We  cannot  parUikc  of  the  temper  which  is  evinced  in  this  thrust  at  the  ch'mate 
of  Louisiana.  If  Judge  Rost  was  deceived  in  the  information  given  him  of  the 
capacities  of  the  soil  of  Texas  for  the  culture  of  sugar,  we  know  he  was  honestly 
deceived,  and  after  consulting  the  most  reliable  sources. 

Since  receiving  the  above  paper  some  one  has  kindly  sent  us  from  Texas  "A 
SUUemeut  of  the  RclaUce  Advanta^ts  and  Capacities  for  the  Culture  of  Sugar  in 
l^uisiana  and  7\:zas.  By  a  Disinterested  and  Close  Observer."  We  are  de- 
lighted to  receive  and  publish  it  for  the  valuable  matter  embraced.  It  is  our  desire 
to  do  full  and  ample  justice  to  Texas  in  every  particular,  and  we  invite  the  co- 
operation of  her  citizens* 

The  writer  of  the  following  article  proposes  to  state  his  views  of  the 
climate,  seasons,  fertility  and  fitness  of  soil,  product  per  acre,  quality 
of  the  sugar,  facility  of  getting  fuel,  of  navigation  and  market,  of  sup- 
plying a  plantation  with  teams,  provisions  and  lumber,  and  the  relative 
prices  of  the  land,  etc.,  etc. : 

Tkc  ClinuUe. — Not  only  from  the  fact  of  there  being  a  full  half  of 
a  degree  of  latitude  in  favor  of  Texas  sugar  lands  on  the  average,  over 
Louisiana,  but  from  the  ranges  of  the  mercury  and  fiBLcts  observed,  I 
vonld  say  that  the  climate  of  Texas  is  milder.  The  mercury  in  lower 
Texas  never  falls  below  twelve  degrees,  whereas  in  Louisiana  it  has 
been  as  low  as  ten.  The  orange  trees  and  tender  plants  are  killed  in 
both  countries  about  onco  in  ten  ycara  The  great  bug-bear,  a  norther, 
10  much  talked  of  in  Texas,  is  on  chemical  principles,  felt  more  by  our 
nerves  than  shown  by  the  thermometer,  which  shows  nothing  yerr 
eold,  whUst  animals  suffer  under  it  from  the  general  sweep  of  the  wind. 
It  woold  be  the  same  in  Louisiana  if  the  useless  swamps,  which  are 
quite  as  large  as  the  prairies  of  Texas,  were  as  much  exposed  to  the 
winda.  The  sea  air  has  a  greater  effect  in  Texas  to  equalise  the  tern* 
peraturo  than  in  Louisiana,  from  the  extent  of  the  coast  and  numerous 
lays.  The  Palma  Christa,  the  egg  fruit,  the  okra  and  other  tender 
plants  grow  with  great  Itixuriance,  and  in  Texas  approach  the  size  of 
trees.  The  sweet  potatoe  and  sugar  cane  flower  in  this  climate,  and 
tkfi  eane  rattoons  to  such  perfection  that  fair  crops  are  made  from  ra- 
toons  of  five  years  old.     Of  this  more  will  be  said  in  its  proper  place. 

The  Seasons. — The  seasons  arc  a  little  more  inclined  to  be  dry  in 
Texas  than  in  Louisiana,  which  is  an  advantage,  as  crops  are  injured 
Dore  by  excessive  wet  than  dry  weather.  In  an  average  of  five  years 
in  Texas,  only  one  was  too  wot  for  good  culture,  and  none  too  dry  for 
nod  crops  of  sugar  and  cotton.  The  soil  of  Texas  when  pulverised, 
has  an  open  texture  which  lets  down  the  roots  of  plants  to  the  moisture, 
ioBiead  of  baking  into  a  tight  pan  or  crust,  as  is  the  case  in  Looisia 


iftttiiy  b»  mrirtoKe  «MBg^gcp»  nam  ttMnfl  ap  lh»  plapt^fceLi 
of  ft  o«^. 

SfornM. — ^The  tornado  ooiiodiy  enrisfwiM  ToniHi  omig  to 
•qifliMimotkw  (rf  the  oooo^  mad  giJoo  oio  lootly  atwug  or >loi^  tmmi/k 
iniloimtimi  to  blow  down  oitlier  ooitai,  oopBt^or  eyiA. 

J«rti%.— The  foa  of  TflouM  U  botlir  In^fln^  aoA^d^^ 
than  in  Louiflium.  ItBoemi  fffepootpropi  to  piioeH  thoi  ^ny  ipa  wa 
bo  rioher  duia  tho  oUutUI  of  the  Mwrijoippi  rvwj  yol.t^  au  cAn 
eitber  too  much  day  or  aand^  (oAwrar  tlio  fimnori)  mhiik  nfoden  it 
ti|g^t  and  imkind,  or  too  poroot.  Thoaaod  driflaBm  t)MOfinf0«% 
morent  it  firom  haring  tb  aabataaoo  JMoefwaJy  .tojpteat  foliE^.  la 
Xozaa  the  lands  of  Canoj,  San  Bernard.  Ojater  CSraek,  Bmaga,  Cob- 
ladcLand  dr  mapyother  r^|;;ion«,  an  a  Uaek  soil,  aMotfj  a  viagdiHi 
mould  fisr  five  or  fliz  6et  down,  and  mixed  enough  iniik  loam  and  w^ 
80  as  to  be  rightly  tempered  lor  great  fertility.  Three  .UwiiaHidli 
ftnr  thonaand  poands  of  seed  ootton  are  abodt  tibe  annge  itooAaoaia 
good  aeaeonfl^  and  fiiH  fimr  ihooaand  him  been  raiaed  to  die  aers^  mil 
aogar  in  proportion.  No  lands  oan  bo  rioher  Jhantftt  boCtooi  ludssf 
Texas. 

Chit  of  Xoiufs.— In  Itfoniliaiia,  the  wnfa  land  09  the  Miarismi^ 
Lafinirohe,  Terrebonne  oonntyi  Attakapas,  and  othear  phosa  aaited  nr 
Ae  ooltnre  (tf  sugar,  will  eost  on  the  average^  irii^  impwred,  Artr 
dollars  per  aore.  In  Texas,  lands  eoroally  ais  rieh  aad  better  tempswi, 
ailT  nnljiTfirngrfrnnithrnn  tnflTS  ifnMaTssp  snrn^maliina  a  ililiatimin 
of  atkastseYen-^hthsintheoiitlinrorinyeBlB^ 
balaiioe  a  thoosand  inoonffenienoes,  if  thej  did  exiat.    . 

NamgQiiumw^  &0f<iii^toilforAa0t-^Inone4hirdaf  the  aogardii* 
tnot  of  Texas,  the  narigatum  of  the  Biaaoe^  BesMrd,  Oyaler  Orsok, 
Oolorado,  Ouadaloaue,  Naridad,  Trinity,  Jaointo,  Nediea,  Sabine,  Car 
ney,  Lavaooa  Bay,  Hatajpnrda  Bay,  Nenoes,  and  other  waters^  let  oat 
the  orop  as  easily  as  the  ayersge  streams  and  bayous  in  Loiumana.  la 
the  odier  two-thirds,  the  eost  will  be  something  more  fcr  tnmsporta* 
tion,  say  one  didkr  a  hogshead  more  than  in  LodaiaiUL  Whieh  on  the 
wide  average  for  all  tim  orop  will  be  three-fourths  of  a  ddUar  mora  to 
the  hogshead  for  the  whole  State,  and  this  eost  would  be  ten  timea^mada 
iq^  by  other  fooilities  that  oan  be  eaaily  annroeiatedandelearlypointid 
onk 

Qifanlity  ^  Sugar  Lands  in  2fcuu.— -In  Louisiana,  by  Guntift* 
nier's  statistios,  there  are  now  about  nine  hundred  plantations,  hags 
aad  small,  all  told,  in  sugar,  wlncdi  haTO  never  produeed  o?er  tae 


hundred  thousand  hoff^eads,  and  on  tibe  average  only  one  handled 
and  forty  thousand.*    If  more  be  pat  in  oulture  all  tibe  ineooTeBieass 


appertaining  to  the  remote  districts  of  Texas,  will  attend  it  ao  thai  As 
hsiavy  drainmg  and  other  inconvenienees  Aero,  will  mUke  any  nev 
lands  eonal  in  oost  to  the  dd  *plaeea.  before  a  crop  oan  be  insiissil 

•Mr.  Cbsmpo&ler  ettimaiad  the  aamter  of  sugar  silalet  for  1817^  at  tvchs 
handled  and  lbK«y.  It  will  penluqpt  «ieeed  ddneen  bundled.  New  nglosa  k 
Loalstaas  are  evwy  diy  takin  fata  sagsr  fiawawd   Benea, 
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'6  in  Texas  in  connection  with  wood,  fertility,  nsfigation  and 
by  my  estimate  now  (not  counting  eyentoal  fecibties  to  be 
improved  navigation  or  railroads,)  the  following  amount  of 
ited  for  sugar  on  the  streams  named  respectively : 
ter  Creek,  both  sides,  for  120  miles  following  its  meanders 
tnd  for    - 

;os  river,  counting  two  to  three  miles  on 
ach  side,      ^  -  .  . 

Bernard,  both  sides,  counting  two  miles 
ut  from  it,  -  -  -  - 

3y,  for  sixty  miles,  following  its  meanders, 
nd  two  miles  each  side,   -  -  - 

rado,  .  -  -  - 

ity,  both  sides,  three  to  four  miles  out,    - 
ialupe,         -  -  -  - 

idad,       .  -  -  •  - 

palacios,      .... 
;ita  and  other  small  streams  near, 
3es  and  San  Antonio,  near  their  mouths, 
bcca  and  small  streams  near,        -       ,    - 
Dto,  ----- 
ng  Creek,  .... 

bes,  -  -  -  -      ■      - 

ne,  ..... 

)olate  and  neighboring  bayous, 

jh  Creek,    -        -  .  -  - 

ir  Lake  and  river  and  other  pcnnts  near, 

and  Curamings'  Creeks, 

itermcdiate  grounds  more  than  three  miles 

ftck,  between  all  the  waters, 

1440 
Mve  does  not  include  the  wide  spread  prairie,  much  of  which 
,  nor  the  11  io  Grande  lands,  owing  to  the  want  of  safety  for 
owner  there  at  present  This,  of  course,  is  only  an  approxL- 
iniate,  some  of  the  numbers  being  probably  too  large,  and 
o  small,  yet  the  error  cannot  be  large  enough  to  be  of  any  im- 
The  estimate  is  for  the  average  size  of  the  plantations  in 
a,  that  is  to  say,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  hogsheads  each, 
fficiency  of  timber  and  wild  land  for  further  increase. 
». — Texas  is  a  country  infinitely  dryer  and  with  fewer  swamps 
r  circulation  of  air  than  Louisiana,  and  experience  says  that 
ire  more  healthy,  and  multiply  faster.  The  loss  by  sickness 
b  among  negroes,  has  been  estimated  at  ten  percent,  lesson 
alluvial  bottoms  of  TcxaA  than  on  similar  lands  in  Louisiana. 
»robabl3'  very  near  the  truth. 

'.ct4(  ]Kf  Acre,  and  Quality  of  tite  Sugar. — Two  hogsheads, 
the  effort  or  trial  goes,  are  very  common  to  the  acre  as  a  fair 
n  an  average  year.  The  quality  of  the  sugar,  drier  and  whiter, 
^ain  better  and  firmer.  The  samples  compare  with  the  best 
a,  and  appear  better  and  the  molasses  less  in  quantity.     1 
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Munifiurtnn  of  Teati  migw  h—  ^tia  giaTuiMh'  ^maMae  rf  ^yi^ 
iimlwitkiiiotiplmiiteiliinTeaEai.  The^Mdilftf  AajidMii^liM^ 
and  probablj  raqoues  sooitf  diSmne^lB  111*  jprMiai  tf  Wfa^tli 
SMMatyOMWiof'the  pkatariheieniMniBMMiiiBi  !!■■■«■  ■iftiilKy 
prafioM  experience,  and  mmv  fisBuee  bsfe  tekea  pibee  fltU^fivBi 

ment  that  u  maaifest  when  we  oompare  Ae  late  laplwe  wULmmk 
tttmarjem.  -.   *.. 

Raioiming, — Oood  -  sugar  and  eane  thick  enoorii  ftr  a  alHMi,  Im 
heen  made  from  seren  jear  <M  latoonai  •  AMMfflftfliagegmlhiiiMi 
eeenn  abcmt  the  fiM  year,  and  all  eiprteaeegoea.ta  mf  Hi*  fvin 
jean  the  ratoona  will  do  w*Q-  In  Loinfliana,9iMe  jeanaiwaal*^ 
aa  they  Boooeed  well,  when  i*  beeoiMH  neeiianiT  io  leplant^  pad  Mil 
doabt  about  the  policy  of  leaTing  them  thai  'umg,  IwmiM  my^llrt 
two  years  will  be  sttmed  in  the  ratoon  in  Texas^  whMi  ia  a^Mt 
aaTing.  This  most  be  owinff  to  the  better dimate  of  Tnraa— d  Istti 
drier  soil  which  OTeserres  the  root  better, 

CSdHvationj  Uoco  and  ■€V»nei/-^Tli«feia  noeaeoia  Teaaiyelt 
and  bat  little  crop  grass.  Half  Of  thr  aidthralion  with,  a  plow  bsB 
that  Texas  wonld  require  in  eonparison  with  LouNBanai  belh  fbkmf 
the  crop  clean  and  the  land-light  and  inc.  - 

SmfHesfora  PlafUation, — In  TexasiiUjplantatieps  w3l  tajht  Hm 
meat,  both  beef  and  pork  in  abvndanea  Tne  stoeka  of  ciaMls  le^rin 
no  ctfe,  and  hogs  but  littie  to  ftvmah  all  that  is  mated  ef  mnt;  sal 
com  grows  abmidantly  and  ^asily  for  the  snpplTy  npto'sny  dMSsai 
In  Looiriana  all  the  meat,  snd,  I  woddsay,  half  of  Iha  eomraad  hij 
must  be  purchased.  .  The  diiferenee  in  ptoTiaoniBg  two'phmss  ef  m 
same  siae  will  be,  in  Texks  only  one-foarCh  of  what  it  is  m  LrwMiai 
The  rich  meadow-Bke  pnuries  covered  with  a  Inxnriani  grawth  rf 
grass  lie  near  and  oontigo^  to  all  the  plantations  in  Texaa,  and  thflie 
not  only  fbmish  meat  for  nothing,  bat  if  bought  will  coat  only  1  1-4 
cent  a  ponnd,  and  bolloeks  of  ire  and  lax  years  old  weidbiu  650 
pounds,  can  be  had  generally  from  six  to  eightdoUan  a  head.  MvlaB 
can  be  nised,  as  well  as  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep,  withonl  any  foeding 
aommer  or  winter. 

lAtmber,  Staves  and  .BrccXr.— ^There  is  a  great  scarei^  of  Gyptev 
in  Texas  twining  the  plantations.  In  two-tldrds  of  the  essei^  Ol" 
press  and  Pine  lumber  will  haye  to  be  brought  from  a  diafamoe  h 
Louisiana  not  more  than  one-third  ot  the  plantaticaa  hate  to  get 
etoTes  ftom  any  other  place.  But  all  will  haye  to  get  this  m^iriai 
fkom  abroad  in  time,  and  this  may  be  oounted  upon.  The  cM  ef 
XettiQg  cypress  stayes  and  buildinff  timber  is  not  yery  mueh^  and  will 
form  a  small  item  compared  with  buying  proyisions,  teaam  and  foeL 


tea,  pqpfaur,  sweet  gum,  sycamore,  elm  asld  other  kinds,  and  a  einobr 
saw  weald  also  cut  all  such  timber  into  stayer  or  boards  for  bctaa 

UmI  Heir,  and  ^psmhtaBy. — ^We  haye  shown  that  upwards  of  • 
tkousimd  pl«Bt*tiens  can  haye  wood  in  abuadanee  ia  Texaa.  b  Loa* 
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le-fotoih  of  the  planters  are  now  witlioat  wood,  except  drift  or 
ifted  from  a  distance ;  one^half  are  rapidly  exlumsting  their 
nd  have  to  go  from  three  to  six  miles  into  the  very  worst  of 
for  it.  They  are  also  compelled  to  dig  canals,  costing  from 
to  926,000  to  enable  them  to  get  it  oat.     Should  we  haye  to 

upon  rafts  the  supply  is  at  hand,  for  all  the  rivers  of  Texas 
I  wooded  up  towards  their  heads,  and  in  the  freshets  its  rafts 
tent  down  as  cheaply  as  on  the  Mississippi  Coal  can  be  got 
ng  cheaper  in  Louisiana  if  necessary.  Our  mineral  resouroes 
IS  are  nut  yet  well  ascertained. 

oective  advantafi^es,  such  as  appreciation,  etc. — Any  good  sa- 
ls purchased  in  Texas  at  a  price  within  $5  an  acre,  will  become 
rears  worth  $20,  and  more  if  improved.  The  natural  tendency 
istatos  to  equalixation  in  prices  with  reference  to  all  the  faoili- 
position,  is  certr.in,  and  a  balance  becomes  struck  by  the  opera- 
things,  crediting  the  one  with  the  advantages,  and  debiting  the 
'ith  all  the  inconveniences.  Investments,  therefore,  in  Texas 
inds  would  be  better  and  more  certain  than  in  any  other  spc- 
property,  and  the  appreciation  would  be  at  least  one  hundred 
L  in  from  tliree  to  five  years.  • 

lends  on  Capital. — If  a  given  sum,  say  $100,000,  in  Loui- 
ives  six  or  ton  per  cent,  per  annum,  a  fortiora,  $30,000  in  Texas 
iishiug  fully  as  much,  would,  under  the  superior  advantages, 
or  30  per  cent,  per  acre.  This  is  a  moderate  estimate. 
*nses  of  a  Flantation,  preparatory  and  annual. — The  heavy 
;,  levying  and  draining  in  Louisiana  will  exceed  the  same  in 
ive  times :  cost  of  provisions  and  teams  all  of  five  tines ;  fuel 
1  much.  The  preparatory  expenses  of  a  plantation  in  Louis- 
ercforc.  will  be  for  the  above  preparations  of  draining,  caual- 
ying.  all  of  three  times  as  much  as  in  Texas.  If  these  im- 
ents  are  already  made,  t*>ey  must  be  paid  for  in  the  advanced 
f  land.s,  being  about  $100  per  acre.  I  would  then  say,  one- 
»  expense  can  be  saved  in  the  start  in  Texas,  whUe  the  annual 
!S  are  not  more  than  one-third  as  much  as  in  Louisiana. 
hfpment  hereafter. — Within  the  last  twelve  years,  a  population 
millions  from  Virginia,  the  Caroiiuas.  Georgia,  Tennessee  and 
iky,  have  settled  up  to  fulness,  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  coun- 
>eorgia,  Florida  and  Alabama,  foruiinff  half  of  those  States, 
Western  district  of  Tennessee,  being  a  full  third  of  the  State, 
ban  half  of  Mississippi,  half  of  Louisiana,  half  of  Arkansas, 
Missouri  and  the  Red  river  side  of  Texas.     Now,  with  an  in- 

population  in  all  these  States  of  8,000.000,  and  half  of  all 
nds  fully  exhausted,  may  we  not  safely  c«alculatc  that  the  stream 
^ration,  urged  on  by  the  present  eagerness  for  sugar  planting, 
I  important  fact,  (that  will  soon  be  known  and  appreciated)  that 
contains  moro  tlian  half  the  sugar  lands  in  the  Union,  will  set- 
balance  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  as  fully  in  two  or  three  years 
as  the  other  States  arc  now  settled  ? 

largo  slave  holders  are  very  restless  in  all  those  States.  Thcv 
een  investing  in  Louisiana  and  the  Mississippi  swamps  until 
rated  lands  are  worth  840  per  acre.     They  will  next  y 
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■  Niw  You  CiTT,  December,  \6i'. 

t&nvEh  my  friaad  Ihf  Hon.  Edmunil  Burkr,  of  tba 

^ul  dale,  in  which  you  xalicll  for  publication  my 

U^Jiurr.     I  am  rondy  lo   improve  every  median 

'  9  edraneemrnt  or  thii  intereatinir  snd  im- 
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occupations  with  which  their  citizens  are  already  fiuniliar,  bat 
y  consistent  encouragement  for  the  introduction  of  other  and 
iches  of  industry  which  may  be  made  to  oontribute  to  the  sup- 
air  own  necessities  and  luxuries,  or  produce  articles  yaluable 
lerce.  It  is  preeminently  important  that,  "We,  the  People 
nitcd  States,''  by  the  blessing  of  heaven  the  most  firee,  the 
•ular,  the  most  thriving  nation  of  the  earth,  should  Hre  wUhin 
ns.  If  this  is  good  policy  for  individuals  and  corporations,  it 
3ly  moro  so  when  applied  to  States  and  nations.  Well  would 
ecu  for  us  had  we  long  ago  conceived,  practically,  the  impor- 
this  great  trutL  Land  and  labor  are  with  us  the  only  legiti- 
rces  of  wealth,  and  our  evident  interests  demand  the  exercise 
k  policy  as  shall  secure  the  steadiest  cmplojrment,  and  lead  to 
opment  of  these,  our  natural  capital.  Unpardonable  disgrace 
:tend  indifference  or  neglect  in  these  respects.  Unemployed 
labor  injudiciously  or  luprofitably  employed,  should  pe  con- 
k  calamity  as  carefully  to  be  avoided  as  fisunine,  pestilence,  or 

nnot  conceive  of  greater  inconsistency  than  thab  of  sending 
ee  to  fifteen  thousand  miles  for  any  article  of  our  consumption 
jr  own  labor  and  skill,  in  the  appropriate  use  of  means  which 
as  proidcd  might  create.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  this 
(s  tficongruitf/haa  attached  itself  to  our  government  and  peo- 
since  our  independence ;  and  that  in  reference  to  an  article 
nsely  more  value  in  the  aggregate  than  any  other  product  of 
ndustry. 

article  is  Silk,  the  beauty  and  richness  of  which  were  not 
Dd  when  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (A.  D.  14^  its  use  was 
d  by  sumptuary  laws  to  women  of  rank  and  fashion*  to  whom 
iderations  of  cost  were  trifling ;  or,  when  (A.  D.  222,)  the 
)luptuary  of  Syria,  lieliogabalus,  in  the  extremity  of  his 
ance  as  charged  upon  him  by  Roman  authors ;  he  wore  a 
um^  a  garment  made  entirely  of  silk ;  nor,  when  its  purchase 
the  payment  of  its  weight  in  gold,  which  was  assigned  by 
(A.  D.  273)  as  a  reason  .for  his  refusing  his  empress  so  great 
'.  This  great  mistake  has  cost  us  hundreds  of  mUliims  of 
and  continues  every  year  to  extract  from  us  #12,000,000  to 
,000  of  our  best  money. 

ill  this  might  have  been  avoided  had  we  adopted  the  principle 
lulcated.  But  for  this  political  insanity  we  should  at  this 
i  realized  the  prediction  so  of\en  made,  that  we  should  be- 
be  greatest  silk  producing  country  of  the  earth,"  supplying 

lonstraled  under  the  moat  untoward  circa mitancet  to  admit  of  a  lingle 

itb  tranamit  the  manascript  copy  of  a  brief  treatise  on  the  culture  of 
I  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  your  expressed  desire, 
lope  that  it  may  be  instrumental  in  awakening  favorable  public  notice  ; 
ig  to  this  enterprise  the  attention  its  importance  demands,  it  is  re^>ect- 
litted  by, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

A.  C.  VAW  I 
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our  own  demands  not  only,  but  exporting  iai^dy  of  the  raw  material 
to  Europe.  With  our  national  treasure  unembarraaaedy  and  our 
citizens  ffenerally  engaged  in  remunerating  pursuits ;  the  addition  of 
new  staples  seems  not  so  imperative,  although  sound  policy  would 
then  demand  it,  but  the  fact  is  far  otherwise.  The  absorbing  ques- 
tion among  politicians  for  the  last  three  years  has  been,  how  shall  we 
increase  the  revenue  of  the  country  ?  And  how  has  this  question 
been  disposed  of?  Has  it  been  settled  to  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  content  and  prosperity  of  the  people  ?  Has  any  thing  been 
proposed  likely  to  effect  the  object  ? 

An  alteration  of  the  postage  laws  has  been  resorted  to,  and  the 
duties  on  imports  changed — some  contending  that  a  high  tar{f-^^uid 
others  a  law  tariff— ^r  no  tariff  at  all^  would  better  answer  the  end 
in  view ;  but  still  increasing  embarrassment  is  the  cry — and  for  aught 
we  can  see,  must  continue  to  be — ^who  knows  how  long? 

We  must  have  a  system  of  postage  agreeable  to  the  people,  and 
duties  so  arranged  as  to  favor  homo  productions  and  manufactures 
to  the  fullest  extent — but  after  all,  we  must  fall  back  upon  ihepxt* 
ets  of  the  people ;  for  if  there  be  not  gold  there,  nor  in  their  hands 
the  means  to  produce  it,  we  look  in  vain  for  it  in  the  treasury,  from 
any  and  every  channel. 

If  then  the  profitable  employment  of  the  citiasen  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  government  are  so  nearly  identical,  it  becomes  at  once  an 
important  inquiry  whether  the  energies  of  our  people  are  fully 
developed;  and  if'^  not,  what  new  object  of  industry  can  be  adopted 
with  a  view  of  increasing  their  staple  products  and  augmenting  their 
income.  These  questions  have  received  a  good  share  of  attention, 
and  under  improved  systems  of  cultivation  which  have  been  intro- 
duced, our  lands  have  yielded  an  increased  abundance — with  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  their  quality  and  variety.  The  culture  of 
Silk,  however,  by  far  the  most  important  subject  claiming  our  atten- 
tion at  the  present  time,  has  been  almost  totally  neglected  by  both 
government  and  people.  It  is  the  object  of  the  following  essay  to 
present  this  subject  anew  to  the  consideration  of  our  people  and  the 
regard  of  the  government ;  and  we  can  but  believe,  that  the  repre- 
sentations here  made,  and  the  arguments  adduced,  will  have  the  de- 
sired effect.  The  writer  has  been  so  long  and  so  deeply  interested 
in  this  subject,  that  it  would  not  be  strange,  if  in  the  expression  of 
his  views  some  extreme  opinions  should  be  advanced — but  we  believe 
no  such  extremes  J  should  they  occur,  will  be  found  detrimental  to  the 
general  good.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  render  every  part  of  our  work 
as  corn.'ct  and  practical  as  passible.  All  the  sources  of  information 
to  which  wc  have  had  recourse  are  of  the  most  established  and  relia* 
ble  character. 

We  would  not  close  our  remarks  here,  without  expressing  our 
gratification  that  the  pages  of  the  Commercial  Review  have  been 
most  generously  ofFercd  for  the  discussion  of  the  Silk  Question.  We 
rejoice  exceedingly  that  so  popular  and  influential  an  instrumentality 
should  at  this  crisis  come  forward  for  the  advocacy  of  a  great  and 
noble  enterprise  in  which  the  whole  nation  is  interested.    Its  circa- 
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B  too,  being  principally  in  tliose  parts  of  our  country  where  ihe 

s  can  be  moat  readily  introduced  and  carried  to  the  greatest 

);  odds  greaily  lo  iu  value  us  a  channel  of  public  commu- 

It  will  alford  us  much  plenaure  to  answer,  aa  we  shall  be 

^  any  inquiries  which  this  treatise  may  elicit,  and  lo  aid  in  every 

'U« -w&y  the  advancement  of  Silk  culture  al  the   "South  and 

it"  eud  general ly. 

'  e  di«covery  that  the  web  of  ihe  silk  worm  could  be  converted 

'ibrics;  and  that  this  uacomely  insect  could  be  made  to  pay 

curie.<!  of  maahind,  was  eecond  to  none 

t  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world.     When  the  length  of 

V.doring  which  silk  has  been  made  and  used,  is  considered,  and 

Mt  Tslue  always  attached  to  it,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 

_    '   a  of  wealth  which  has  been  involved  directly  or 

NStly  in  ila  production,  maQufncturo  and  employment  as  au 
cls  of  apparel.  If  we  combine  all  other  substances  ever  employed 
fcr  IIm  radmcnt  of  the  human  family,  their  value  canhordly  exceed, 
i^jodeed  it  equal,  ihut  of  the  single  article  of  silk. 
tariVhen  the  empress  Siling-chi*  was  watching  the  curious  opera* 
^■iof  tbis  Jasignificont  insect  in  the  forests  of  Northern  China, 
^Bt/our  ihnusand  years  ago;  and  even  when  she  succeeded  in  do- 
^pittcating  the  worm,  unwinding  the  fibre  and  converting  it  into  an 
■rticle  of  dress;  she  could  have  formed  little  conception  of  the  variety 
of  its  subsequent  uses,  or  (he  extant  to  which  it  was  destined  to  mingle 
'a  the  commerce  of  nations  then  unborn,  and  in  portions  of  the  earth 
'[Qown  for  many  centuries  afterwards.  It  is  almost  incredible 
!(  with  iheototisties  of /our  thousand  Jice  hundred  years  before  us, 
V'loni  the  eggs  of  an  insect  so  minute,  that  at  its  hatching,  thirty 
d  scarcely  weigh  one  ounce;  should  originate  an  article  of 
h  unequalled  magnitude  as  that  of  Silk.  Millions  of  persons  are 
employed  in  cultivating  the  mulberry  tree  and  r.:aring  the  silkworm; 
and  other  millions  in  the  operation  of  filnlures  and  manufactories; 
while  thousands  of  ships,  and  mogoificent  storehouses,  with  their 
Ducnerous  ullendaiits,  are  required  for  its  convey  an  ce^and  distribu- 
ikm  through  innumerable  avenues  to  the  hands  of  its  consumers; 
wbcve  number  equals  the  entire  population  of  the  civilized  world — 
Ibrwto  rfoM  not  tecar  silk .' 
^n«ry  appropriately  has  the  Empress,  in  whose  hands  this  industry 

^Kpll  who  haT«  evet  writlsn  on  tint  aubjecl  accord  ta  this  Eiopresa.  ibe  wih  uf 
^^Ewr-"'  >1ie  credit  or  huviiig  dm  emmined  Iha  cocaon  uf  Ihe  ailk  worm  with 
VW*W  of  Bacenainlni;  its  nature,  and  the  paaaibiJity  of  ita  being  rendered  YaJuable. 
Thatrown  Dutbora  under  Ihs  neverul  datea  uoled,  vriteu  roIlDirs:  "  Tba  law- 
tol  witaoTlbs  Eniper«r(i/»-(>iif-ft,)aainedSi-/if^-riU,beggiDtbecullar«arSU]c." 
(Book  OD  Silk  Worm*.) 

Tbia  great  Piioce,  <  Ha-aag-li)  WOB  desirous  thai  Si-ling-ela,  his  legillmatD  wire, 
Aoold  eontribnte  to  the  happinws  of  liis  people.  He  charged  her  to  examina  the 
Mk  woTDU,  and  teat  tbs  |iracUcal>ilily  o(  oaing  the  threoil.  Si-ling-chi  hul  a 
luige  DBBilier  of  theae  worms  collecled,  wliich  abe  fed  beroelf,  in  a  place  prepared 

Slaly  for  Itial  parpoae,  and  diacorered   not  only  the  meaua  o(  rniiiiDg  tbem,  bat 
wi  the  DiaQiier  of  rwling  the  illk  and  ampioyiog  it  lo  make  gannenU."  History 
I,  nCGording  lo  the  Chincae  Chronology,  260S  year* 
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had  its  origin,  been  styled  and  deified  as  the  Crodden  of  Silk  Wonu; 
and  we  can  almost  justify  the  yearly  homage  paid  to  this  goddess  bj 
the  Chinese  peasantry. 

If  the  importance  of  this  discovery  was  not  at  Jirsi  realized,  that 
they  did  not  long  continue  ignorant  on  the  subject,  is  apparent  in  the 
fact  that  it  became  at  once  the  favorite  pursuit  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished, and  was  introduced  at  each  recurring  season  by  royal 
example;  and  before  it  had  time  to  acquire  a  name,  it  was  surround- 
ed by  the  government  with  every  possible  protection  which  the  in- 
genuity of  that  jealous  nation  could  devise.  So  successfully  was 
this  protective  policy  adopted  and  adhered  to,  that,  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  supposed,  be- 
yond the  confines  of  China,  that  silk  was  the  product  of  a  worn. 
Even  the  Persians,  who  had  long  controlled  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween China  and  other  countries  of  Asia,  do  not  appear  to  have 
dreamed  of  the  origin  of  the  precious  commodities  composing  their 
commerce ;  and,  but  for  the  most  ingenious  stratagem  by  which  it 
was  wrested  from  them,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  long  it  must 
have  remained  a  secret.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  centun% 
this  product  of  the  Chinese  had  become  so  universally  admired,  and 
so  highly  valued,  that,  notwithstanding  the  exorbitant  prices  exacted 
for  it,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  supply.  With  a  view  of  open- 
ing a  new  medium  of  communication,  Marcus  Antoninus  undertook 
to  supplant  the  Persian  monopoly — but  his  embassy  was  rejected,  in 
common  with  all  other  applications  for  foreign  intercourse  by  any 
except  those  whose  integrity  had  been  thoroughly  tested  and  ap- 
proved. This  movement  excited  the  spleen  of  the  monopolists,  and 
its  failure  encouraged  their  avarice.  The  passion  for  dress  which 
the  Romans  carried  with  them  to  Constantinople,  served  to  increase 
the  demand  for  silk  beyond  all  precedent — and  the  Persians,  in  their 
dreams  of  gain,  carried  their  impositions  beyond  all  endurance. 

This  was  a  crisis  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the  history  of  silk,  and 
calls  for  particular  notice.  An  eminent  author,  in  reference  to  the 
same  period,  writes  as  follows :  '*  A  war  with  the  Persians  occurring 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  induced  that  monarch  to  obtain  supplies 
from  a  more  eligible  channel.  Through  a  deficiency  of  the  re- 
(]uisite  experience  and  qualiticntions  necessary  for  so  difficult  on 
undertaking,  Elasban,  King  of  Axuma,  and  Esimiphsus,  Governor 
of  the  Hermoritcs,  in  Arabia,  to  whom,  for  this  purpose,  Justinian 
had  made  application,  failed  to  fulfil  their  engagements;  and  silk, in 
consequence,  rose  at  Constantinople  to  a  height  before  unknown. 
This  the  partial  supplies  usually  afforded  by  the  Phoenician  numu- 
facturers,  would  have  considerably  relieved,  had  not  Justinian,  with 
a  blind  rapacity,  that,  in  his  aim  to  augment  the  revenue,  effectually 
defeated  itself,  imposed  heavy  duties  on  the  importations,  which  be- 
came absolutely  prohibitory.  In  consequence,  the  merchants  were 
ruined,  the  scarcity  of  silk  wos  equivalent  to  absolute  privation,  and 
the  failure  of  a  revenue,  whose  increase  was  contemplated  by  Jus- 
tinian, was  a  practical  sarcasm  on  his  avarice." 

Thus  we  have,  in  the  history  of  silk,  arrived  at  a  very  important 
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tiorable  crisis.    Silk  was  produced,  even  from  the  earliest 
regions  congenial  to  its  culture,  where,  in  consequence  of 
sings  it  coufers,  the  inhabitants  proclaim  themselves  celestialf 
diously  withhold  all  knowledge  from  what  the  benefit  is  de- 

iscct,  as  if  in  some  land  of  enchantment,  labors,  spins,  and 
id  without  leaving  itself  even  a  sarcophagus,  bequeaths  its 
more  valuable  to  man  than  the  proud  monuments  of  the 
in  architect,  its  robes,  more  golden  than  Jason's  fleece,  and 
state,  by  the  bale  and  cargo,  to  the  men  of  Hesperian  climes, 
ow  not  either  of  its  existence,  or  the  mystery  of  its  opera- 
The  elegance  of  the  fabrics  is  admired  by  all;  Europe  in- 
le  commerce;  a  difiiculty  unmanageable  in  the  ordinary 
3f  things  occurs ;  a  crisis  arrives ;  the  old  epoch  is  closed, 
£w  ERA,  most  important  in  its  history,  arrives.     How  fre- 

has  relief  come,  not  only  at  the  moment  of  extremity,  but 
most  unexpected  means.  Justinian  failed  in  his  diplomatic 
ion  to  the  Arabian  princes,  as  well  as  his  predecessor  had 

the  Chinese  Court;  and  his  very  attempt  to  force  a  trade 

means  of  its  almost  total  extinction.  But  how  could  it  have 
rescen  that  what  emperors,  ambassadors,  and  merchants  fail- 
xM>mplish,  would  bo  eifected  by  means  so  unlikely  as  by  two 
Rtively  obscure  Nestorian  monks?  The  preachers  of  the 
i  of  Nestor,  exiled  by  the  government  of  Byzantium,  had 
!ndia  ;  and  missions,  convents,  and  bishoprics,  by  their  patri- 
iident  in  Persia,  had  been,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Cos- 
tablished  in  every  direction.  Two  of  the  monks  penetrated 
ountry  of  the  Seres.  With  curious  eye  they  had  observe«l 
ss  of  the  Chinese;  the  manufactures  of  the  silken  fabrics; 

millions  of  insects,  whose  education  was  the  care  of  queens, 
ing  the  leaves  of  a  tree  into  silk.  All  the  manipulations  re- 
from  the  embryo  state  of  the  little  animal,  to  the  production 
mostly  material,  were  marked  with  intense  interest, 
iecret  was  out !  two  monks  in  possession  of  it — the  knowledge 
fit  myriods  was  entrusted  to  twon-the  perils  of  traversing  a 
itinent  were  yet  to  bo  encountered — a  risk  was  to  be  incur- 
» insurance  was  affected,  but  that  of  Providence :  thus  all  was 
nd  the  two  monks,  our  benefactors,  bequeathed  a  mystery  hid 
I,  as  a  legacy  to  a  western  hemisphere.     Aware  of  the  solici- 

the  Europeans  on  this  subject,  the  monks  repaired  to  Con- 
»ple,  and  first  revealed  to  the  emperor  the  secret  that  silk  was 
id  by  insects,  whose  eggs  might  be  conveyed  to  his  dominions. 
re  to  indulge  in  the  conjecture  what,  most  naturally  on  such 
intous  occasion,  was  the  passion  chiefly  excited  in  Justinian, 
mportant  juncture,  when  a  report,  than  which  none  could  bo 
teresting  to  the  secular  concerns  of  man,  was  first  announced 
tars,  our  charity  might  have  inclined  us  to  point  to  philan- 
r,  had  we  not  ascertained  the  character  of  the  man.  With 
.  several  occasions,  self  was  a  universe,  and  all  within  it  his 
•f  whose  interests  were  to  be  consulted  precisely  to  the  point 
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where  they  concerned  his  own.  By  the  |>romifle  of  a  gieei  ) 
the  nxMiln  were  induced  to  return  to  China,  elude  the  Tigtltnoerf 
their  jealousy*  obtain  the  eggs,  and  to  confine  within  the  narrow jm- 
cincts  of  a  hollow  cane,  what  was  subeequently  to  create  WMrtnMI 
and  factories,  fill  warehouses  and  shifw,  and  become  inezhaoitiHi 
mines  of  wealth  to  nations.  They  succeeded ;  and  in  the  year  661, 
they  were  in  Constantinople,  and  their  cane,  like  Noah's  ark,  ooh 
tained  a  family,  whose  posterity  are  now  filling  regions  wider  thai 
those  peopled,  within  the  same  time,  by  Shem,  Ham  and  JapbeL 
"  The  insects  thus  produced"  says  Lardner,  '*  were  the  progeniton 
of  all  the  generations  of  silk  warms^  which  have  since  been  reared, 
in  Europe  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia;*' — to  which  may  now  be 
added  America  and  Africa — ^^^of  the  countless  myriads  whose  ooa* 
stant  and  successive  labors  are  engaged  in  supplying  a  great  and  erer 
increasing  demand*  A  caneful  of  eges  thus  became  the  means  of 
establishing  a  manufacture  which  fashion  and  luxury  had  already 
rendered  important,  and  of  saving  vast  sums  annually  to  EuropeH 
nations,  which  in  this  respect  had  been  so  long  dependent  on,  and 
obliecd  to  submit  to,  the  exactions  of  their  oriental  neighbors.** 

No  sooner  is  this  new  and  interesting  colony  in  Europe,  than  the 
avarice  of  Justinian  seizes  the  cradle  of  the  infant  concern.  His  own 
treasurer  had  the  control,  the  monks  the  direction,  weavers  brought 
from  Tyre  and  Berytus,  were  the  creatures  of  the  new  monopoly,  and 
his  became  the  prerogative  to  fix  the  price  which  his  subjects  should 
pay  for  the  indulgence  of  their  vanity.  The  price  of  silk,  by  this 
means,  became  eight  times  more  exorbitant  than  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  silk  worms  ;  an  ounce  weight  of  a  fabric  of  eommom  cofon 
could  not  be  purchased  for  less  than  six  pieces  of  gold,  but  the  royal 
purple  was  of  quadruple  value.  Fortunately  for  the  public  good,  the 
oppressors  of  mankind  live  not  forever  :  Justinian  died  ;  and  the  mo- 
nopoly ceased.  The  people  of  weistcm  Asia  and  Europeans  discov- 
ered that,  neither  the  mulberry  tree  nor  silk  worm,  wanted  either 
Chinese  climes,  or  the  care  of  a  Justinian  to  foster  them.  Mulbe^ 
ries  were  planted  in  all  directions ;  and  the  insects  fell  to  work  with 
haste  as  eager,  as  if  they  had  never  known  that  their  ancestors  had 
been  silk  worms  royal  to  his  highness  Justinian.  After  the  death  of 
this  emperor,  (A.  D.  665,)  we  find  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
silk  transferred  to  Greece,  especially  Peloponesus,  and  to  the  cities 
of  Athens,  Thebes,  and  Corinth.  Soon  kflcr,  the  Venetians  entered 
into  commercial  relations  with  the  Grecian  empire,  and  conducted 
the  carrying  trade,  for  several  centuries,  to  the  western  parts  of 
Europe.  Such  was  the  estimation  in  which  this  manufacture  was 
then  held,  as  appears  from  the  example  of  Charlemagne  in  the  year 
790,  sending  two  silken  vests  to  Ofia,  King  of  Mercia,  that  it  was 
considered  worthy  of  being  made  a  royal  gif\.  Greece,  notwith- 
standing all  discouragements  consequent  ui)on  the  continued  and 
rapid  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  continued  to  excel  all  other  na« 
tions  of  Europe  in  the  quality  of  her  manufactures.  She  alone,  for 
near  600  years,  possessed  the  valuable  breed  of  silk  worms ;  soon 
produced  wrought  silks  adequate  to  her  own  consumption ;  a  recourse 
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HPsrsia  for  a  supply  ci 
^Bnouree  wilb  In  dm. 

^Bf«  iJecni  it  uonecesmry  lo  dwell  at  greater  length  hero  upos  thiB 
ftot  of  our  subject,  and  shall  therefore  give  our  attention  to  that 
which  will  be  more  interesting  nnii  protiloble  :  the  means  by  which 
tho  Chinese  attain  so  much  perfection,  and  secure  such  uniform  suo- 
ee— ■  Disease  amongst  silk  worms  there  is  so  uncomnion  as  scarce- 
ly  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  their  authors  ;  it  would  hardly 
DB  auppoKd  from  what  ihey  say,  that  the  silk  worm  is  subject  to  ail- 
meals  of  any  kind.  It  is  positively  asserted  that  they  do  not  lose 
oae  worm  out  of  a  hundred  by  disease ;  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
■Mler  ofinuch  surprise  in  France,  where  the  most  successful  estab* 
IWimenls  calculate  upon  a  Iobs  of  fifty  per  cent.  It  is  very  reasona- 
U«  to  suppose  that,  in  this  extended  eipcrienco.  we  shall  find  some 
peculiar  processes  by  which  they  are  secured  against  the  casualties 
OonrBon  to  other  countries. 

The  very  circumstances  under  which  the  silk  worm  was  abstracted 
fromi  China,  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  very  extensive  and  ec- 
cimie  knowledge  of  its  managemeut,  and  every  attempt  (o  obtain 
aneh  information  since  has  been  fruitless  until  within  the  present 
cmtury. 

Wben  Ibo  spirit  of  inquiry  and  inqttisitirewgs  can  no  longer  be 
omtrolled,  and  valuable  srcrets  are  not  safe  through  the  possession  of 
mllad  empires.  Access  has  at  length  been  obtained  to  Chinese  li- 
bntiea;  and  works  treating  exlensivcly  and  minutely  of  this  entire 
Nlject  have  been  carefully  reviewed.  They  form  a  part  of  their 
woriuupoD  agriculture,  of  which  there  are  several  hundreds,  includ- 
•d  in  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  volumes  of  the 
noM  valuable  publications  in  the  Chinese  language  ;  but  among  all 
this  imtneDse  library  and  tho  twelve  thousand  voiumes  composing 
the  royal  library,  there  are  but  three  books  devoted  exclusively  to 
nik  culture  as  a  distinct  branch  of  their  industry.  These  were  writ- 
ten  long  since  and  have  passed,  in  fact,  through  a  new  edition  within 
the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years.  To  the  essential  parts  of  all 
these  works  we  have  incidental  access  through  recent  translations 
iato  the  French  language  hy  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  at  the  instance  o( 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce;  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  valuable  introduction  by  H.  CamilJe  Beauvais* 
While  in  manuscript  this  translation  underwent  a  most  critica]  ex- 
uoinalion  by  M.  Louis  Hebert,  whom  the  French  government  em- 
^yed  for  some  lime  upon  the  coast  of  China  with  the  special  design 
of  Mudying  the  methods  of  those  countries,  and  of  bringing  back  any 
■tecioaa  varieties  of  mulberry  trees  and  silk  worms  which  were  un« 
ntoira  to  French  culturisls.  This  with  other  works  of  great  value 
tMHliiig  ofthia  Bubjcct,  are  included  in  a  collection  of  one  of  these,* 
to  which  particular  reference  will  be  made  in  another  part  of  thia 
itBStiae,  is  work  on  *'  Filatures,"  by  M.  Forrier,  inculcating  precise- 

'*  t  views  we  have  entertained  and  urged  for  the  last  three  years, 
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and  which  alone  can  secure  the  sutoon  of  aiUc  culture  ia  anycoi^ 
try.  From  the  work  first  named^  together  with  a  book  of  UhiMi 
painting  prepared  for  Dr.  Stebbins,  of  Northampton,  IfaH-t  wlhk 
nave  been  fully  explained  to  us  by  jSwii^^ing,  a  Chineae  aitiataMi 
Chinese  Junk  recently  in  this  city,  who  is  entirely  familiar  infrAi 
production  of  silk  in  his  native  country;  we  shall  be  able  to  gin  a 
very  full  and  correct  exposition  of  the  principal  methods  pracMi 
in  China.  We  shall  do  so  more  in  compliance  with  a  general  osa* 
osity  to  know  of  their  management,  than  from  faith  in  the  superioli- 
ty  of  their  practices.  In  their  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  treeisd 
treatment  of  the  worm — we  can  learn  much;  but  their' care  of  Ike 
eggs  which  we  shall  notice  elsewhere,  consists  of  a  routine  of  as- 
meaning  attentions,  which  one  would  suppose  must  prove  entirelyds* 
structive  to  the  embryo  worm. 

In  every  branch  of  the  business  we  may  learn  much  from  their 
excesses.  If  they  are  extremely  careful,  it  will  be  found  a  less  das- 
gerous  error  than  the  irregular  and  careless  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  managed  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Italy  ind 
France.*  We  shall  first  notice  their  treatment  of  the  mulberry* 
No  expedients  have  been  left  untried  that  were  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  general  propogation  of  this  tree.  In  some  provinces  men  wera 
compelled  to  do  it ;  while  others  succeeded  better  by  liberal  boaa- 
ties.  Hence  we  read :  Tchin-in,  being  Governor  of  the  provinoe  of 
Kiente,  ordered  every  man  in  the  nation  to  plant  fifteen  feet  oneacb 
acre,  with  mulberries. 

The  emperor  gave  to  each  man  twenty  acres  of  land,  on  condition 
of  their  planting  fifly  feet  with  mulberries;  {Memoirs  upon  promsicms 
and  Commerce.)  When  the  agricultural  labors  are  terminated,  or 
when  rain  prevents  persons  from  working  in  the  fields,  every  thing 
must  be  taught  relative  to  the  mulbery-tree.  (Annals  of  Northern 
China.) 

The  emperor  Hien'tsong^  who  ascended  the  throne  in  806,  ordered 
all  the  inhabitants  of  thecountry  to  plant  two  feet  with  mulberries  in 
each  acre  of  their  grounds.     (Annals  of  the  dynasty  of  Thang.) 

'I  he  first  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  Song  (960)  promulgated  a  de- 
cree to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  mulberry  andjujube  trees.  (The 
leaves  of  the  latter  may  be  used  for  feeding  silk  worms.)  [History 
of  the  dynasty  of  Song,]  If  among  the  people,  men  are  found  wIm 
grub  up  the  uncultivated  ground  and  plant  a  great  quantity  of  mul- 
bery  trees,  only  the  ancient  tax  shall  be  exacted  from  them.  (Same 
work.) 

Their  works  abound  with  similar  passages  showing  the  care  erer 
exercised  to  promote  the  most  extensive  giowthofthe  mulberry  tree 
of  which  several  varietes  are  used  corresponding  with  the  character 
of  the  climate  and  soil,  of  the  province  for  which  they  are  designed. 
The  most  common  and  generally  approved  appears  to  be  a  white 
mulberry  bearing  on  abundance  of  thick,  glossy  leaves  about  as  large 
as  a  man's  hand.      In  preserving  seed,  the  largest  fruit  is  selectod 

*  And  the  fset  that  lucceat  has  attended  the  efforts  of  colturnts  in  this  coantry 
JBigHta  of  all  hindrancae,  ii  an  evidence  of  ite  nncommoa  congenaUty. 
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1  both  ends  cut  off,  the  seeds  of  the  middle  only  being  consi- 
red  tit  for  use.  These  are  washed,  dried  in  the  sun  and  immedi- 
iy  planted  in  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  previously  prepared  for  the  pur- 
le.  These  are  kept  carefully  watered  and  free  from  weeds,  in  the 
iug  the  small  trees  are  taken  up  and  transplanted  in  grounds  suit- 
y  prepared.  They  are  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart  each  way, 
I  cultivated  with  a  hoe  and  spade.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
y  are  considered  sufficiently  matured,  they  ureaguiu  removed  and 
nted  into  permanent  orchards,  where  they  are  set  about  thirty 
t  apart.  Another  mode  is  to  gather  the  fruit,  which  is  ripe  in 
le,  crush  the  pulp  with  the  hands,  aud  wash  ■;jvcral  times ;  when 
seed  is  separated  it  must  be  dried  in  the  shade.  Ten  acres  of 
tile  land,  or  better,  land  for  a  loug  time  uncultivated  is  prepared, 
ere  the  mulberry  seed,  mixed  with  millet  seed,  is  sown  and  leA  to 
w  up  together.  The  millet  ripens  aud  is  removed  by  the  reapers 
1  the  mulberries  either  removed  or  allowed  to  remain  upon  the 
le  ground. 

The   tops  are  cut  off  and  the  foliage  from  the  shouts  starting  the 
owing  spring  is  used  for  feeding.      Another  writer  says  iu  sub- 
ice  as  follows :    When  the  time   for  sowing  has  come,   the  seed 
St  be  mixed  with   asties  from  the  branches  uf  the  mulberry  tree, 
I  then  soaked  until  they  become  soft.      The  next  day   the  seed 
St  be  washed  with  care,  and  those  that  float  rejected.      The  full 
d  must  be  exposed  to  the  sun  until  the  water  absorbed  is  entirely 
tporated,  when  they  are  sown  aud  do  not  fail  to  flourish.     In  an- 
er   work  the  subject   is  treated  difierently  still  conflicting  some- 
it  with  the  preceding.      We  can  give  only  the  ideas.     None  but 
rseed  should  be  used.     This  should  be  sown  in  the  shade  or  co- 
ed with  a  sort  of  tent.      The  shade  of  hemp  is  unfavorable,  that 
millet  still  more  so.      Between  each  plant  live  to  seven  inches 
uld  be  left,  and  kept  carefully  watered  until  they  attain  the  height 
bree  feet,  the  shade  should  thou  be  removed.     In  November  the 
»  should  be  cut  even  with  the  ground,  dry  grass  spread  over 
m  and  burned  ;  taking  care  not  to  have  the  tire  too  hot  or  loug 
tinued.     The  ground  is  then  covered  with  decomposed  vegetable 
lure.     In  the  spring  the  surface  is  raked  clean  and  the  trees  kept 
I  watered.     Fine  shoots  spring  up  early,  many  of  which,  by  fall, 
in  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.     A  distinction  is  mode  between 
le  and  a  smaller  growth,   and  each  is  treated  in  a  diflcrcnt  man- 
:  the  larger  growth  being  generally  prefered  to  those  of  a  still 
^r  variety — and  are  termed  dwarf  mulberry  trees.     The  ground 
"eceive  these  is  prepared  as  follows :    The  location  must  be  well 
tivated  and  manured.      In  one  acre  about  two-hundred  and  flAy 
es  are  duj;  each  two  feet  square  and  two  deep,  into  which  is  spread 
uta  half  bushel  of  well  rotted  manure,  mixed  with  nn  equal  quan- 
'*of  earth  all  made  soft  by  water.      Into  this  compost  the  tree 
irmly  placed,  the  top  of  the  stalk  cut  ofl'even  with  the  surface  of 
earth  and  the  hole  filled  with  well  decayed  earth. 
The  next  day  this  is  tramped  down  so  as  only   to  leave  the  hole 
f  full ;  the  remainder  filled  and  slightly  packed.      A  small  hil"" 
de  over  the  top  of  the  stalk,  which  must  previously  be  bui 
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with  B  hot  iron,  so  that  the  shoots  will  all  start  from  buds  ooder 
ground,  this  giving  them  greater  strength  and  security  against  wiili 
and  storms.  Several  buds  will  send  out  trees,  and  in  order  tbatthay 
may  not  become  too  thick,  only  two  branches  are  cut  down  ckMeti 
the  ground  every  year,  and  earth  covered  over,  so  that  all  ths  nev 
sprouts  of  the  succeding  year  may  start  from  buds  under  the  ground. 
As  the  roots  become  strong,  a  greaternumber  of  branches  are  aUov- 
ed  to  remain,  until,  in  a  few  years  an  immense  mass  of  foliage  is|UO' 
duced,  and  the  quantity  of  roots  formed,  is  astonishing. 

The  plantation  of  Dr.  Stcttins,  of  Northampton,  Moss,  is  a  good  il- 
lustration of  this  method  of  culture.  He  has  a  small  orchard  of  Can* 
ton  mulberries,  which  from  June  to  November  present  a  most  bcn- 
tiful  sight ;  and  the  amount  of  folisige  protluccd  is  incredible. 

This  variety  of  mulberry  was  procured  directly  from  China— for 
Dr.  S.,  and  is  doubtless  the  same  variety  preferred  in  the  bestalk 
producing  districts  of  that  Empire.  It  was  recognized  as  such,  by  a 
native  Chinese,  who  recently  examined  it — pronouncing  it  the  Jaaf. 
only  presentiitg  an  appearance  of  greater  thrift  and  perfection.  It 
corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  Maretti — if  indeed,  it  be  not  the  am. 
which  some  of  our  best  judgos  believe. 

From  these  seedlinG:s,  cuttings  arc  taken  ;  and  in  this  way  the  mul- 
berry tree  can  be  multiplied  iiidefmitely.  A  general  preference  is  to  be 
given  to  this  mode  of  propagation,  as  the  variety  of  the  tree  can  thai 
be  retained  in  its  vigor.  In  this  something  like  the  following  prao 
tice  is  observed.  The  ground  is  selected  and  prepared  for  the  cut- 
tings, as  for  trees  just  described;  and  soon  ufler  the  buds  begin  to  start 
in  early  spring,  branches  are  cut  about  one  foot  in  length  and  each 
end  burnt.  A  part  of  the  buds  if  there  are  more  than  three  or  four 
are  removed.  The  only  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  as  attending  this 
method,  is  the  etfect  of  the  suns  of  mid-summer — but  if  proper  care 
is  taken,  a  single  plant  is  seldom  lost.  It  is  a  pretty  general  practice 
to  plant  n  few  lieni))  seeds  on  the  sun  side  of  the  hills  to  affortl  n 
shade.  The  following  spring  the  trees  with  the  cuttings  attached,  arc 
taken  111)  an<i  removed  to  the  tirounds  where  they  ar3  tu  remain,  and 
there  plantc^l  with  the  same  care  as  before,  in  rows  about  twenty-rivtf 
feel  apart,  and  ten  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Thf  grouuii  beiweeii 
the  rows  may  be  pU»ughe(l;  hut  never  beetween  the  trees.  The  fo- 
liage is  used  the  seeond  year.  In  another  work  a  more  particular 
account  is  given  nearly  as  follows  :  Towanls  the  end  of  Autumn 
when  the  cultivators  have  much  leisurt;,  the  grounds  intendeii 
to  be  planted  with  nml berries  the  following  spring,  must  be  seleciei 
and  all  the  holes  dug  and  supplied  with  manure,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  work  of  the  spring  when  so  many  other  things  demand  attention. 
The  grounds  should  be  raiseil  on  the  south  in  onJer  to  retain  the 
snows  of  winter  and  the  rains  of  spring.  In  the  last  month  of  iho 
year  (January)  the  branches  intended  for  planting  in  the  sprinir. 
should  be  cut  and  the  wounded  part  scarred  by  passing  it  quickly 
through  tlie  fire.  They  are  then  bound  into  bundles  of  about  forty 
iiyo  each,  and  laid  in  a  hole,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  about  iln* 
length  of  the  trees,  and  three  or  four  feet  deep.  Bundles  of  rict- 
straw  are  placed  blwcen  l\\osi^  oli  vW  \.i^^.    TK^i^Q  do\)osits  of  bran- 
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hes  are  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  earth,  and  thus  preserved  in 
perfect  safety.  Af\cr  Trhun-fen  (^Ist  of  March)  the  holes  prepar- 
id  ia  the  autumn,  arc  opened — manure,  earth  and  water  mixed  in« 
ind  twenty  or  thirty  millet  seeds  planted  at  the  south  side.  The 
;Tees  are  then  removed  for  planting.  Each  branch  is  bont  up  in  the 
3ha|>e  of  a  hoop  and  tied  in  that  position  by  a  straw  rope  ;  and  thus 
planted  in  the  middle  of  the  hole,  and  covered  with  three  or  four  in- 
ches of  earth,  if  the  buds  are  started  two  or  three  inches  they  are 
covered  deeper,  and  the  earth  packed  firmly  around  them  with  Iitt)e 
hiUocks  of  light  earth  on  the  top.  They  must  be  shaded  and  kept 
moist.  The  trees  from  the  buds  grow  rapidly  and  make  it  necessary 
to  remove  some  of  the  lateral  branches.  At  three  years  old  they 
become  fine  trees.  Some  persons  who  wish  dwarf  trees,  cut  olfonly 
the  extrenlfttica  of  the  branches  and  plant  them  upright,  so  that  the 
top  just  arises  out  of  the  ground.  When  this  is  done,  several  twigs 
are  put  together  and  thus  planted.  Others  place  the  boughs  in  a 
raddish  and  plant  it  in  a  small  square  hole.      These  thrive  well. 

We  cannot  notice  further  this  part  of  the  work  though  much  more 
b  said,  but  with  immaterial  variation   from  what  we  have   already 
given.      These  etbservations  give  a  general  impression   of  the  plans 
pursued  as  well  as  they  can   be  determined  from  this  translation, 
which  is  in  many  parts  quite  crude  and  indetinite.  None  of  the  prac- 
tices described,  strike  us  as  possessing  peculiar  excellence — but  one 
important  principle  is  carried  out  by  every  cultivator;  a  principle 
very  imperfectly  appreciated  amongst  us — it  is.  that  the  mulberry 
tree,  to  produce  good  and  abundant  ibliage,  must  have  the  advantage 
of  rich  soil  and  careful  cultivation.      They  not  only  select  the  best 
lands  for  their  plantations  but  manure  plentifully  besides.      Liquid 
manures  are  highly  recommended  and  extensively  used  ;  also   the 
sweepings^  of  the  cocooneries,  ashes  of  rice  straw,  various  aquatic 
plants,  and  paste  mode  of  beans,  hemj)  and  cotton  seeds — besides  the 
ordinary  manures.     Great  use  is  also  made  of  the  sediments  of  ca- 
nals and  ponds  which  are  often  drained  for  this  purpose.   The  plan- 
tations are  generally  surrounded  with  walls  or  hedges  to  prevent  in- 
jury by  animals.    The  earth  around  the  trees  is  kept  perfectly  cloaa 
and  loose,   by  frequent  wetxling  and  the  use  of  the  hoe  and  spade. 
No  noxious  plants  or  trees  are  allowed  in  the  enclosure.      Nighbor- 
ing  cultivators  not  unfrequently  associate   together   for  the  jiurpose 
of  managing  the  business  to  better  advantage  by  a  division  of  labor. 
Their  orchards  in  such   cases  are  included  in  one  largo  enclosure 
proportionally  subdivide<l  by  light  hedge ry,  to  prrvent  disputations, 
to  which  they  are  so  much  inclined.     Grafting  and  budding  are  prac- 
ticed to  a  considerable  extent    and  are  thought  greatly  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  foliage.     The  leaves  thus  produced  arc  lai;gur  and 
thicker  and  seem  to  contain  less  unwholesome  juice. 

This  requires  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
the  plan  a  good  one,  where  it  is  intended  to  have  permanent  orch- 
ards. It  is  being  extensively  introduced  in  the  south  of  France.* 

*  The  fint  nursery  we  have  ever  seen  any  where  wajs  that  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Fiaj*>'- 
ia  thii  city     These  trees  were  grafted  white  mulberries  imported  from  the  ' 
vea&es  Idonataiiis  in  France,  and  for  some  time  occupied  a  garden  in  ^iwl'ii 
uid  wen  removed  mjew  or  two  iiace  we  think,  to  some  pail  of  Loii|^\i\aBiL 
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The  construction  of  feeding  apartnnents  next  clainn  our  attention. 
These  are  generally  built  in  secluded  locations  and  near  or  orer  the 
water  when  it  can  conveniently  be  doQ|B ;  that  they  may  have  the 
advantage  of  extreme  quietness,  and  freedom  from  impure  air  and 
injurious  insects.  They  are  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  most 
perfect  ventilation  and  yet  as  perfectly  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
extemol  air,  when  unsuited  to  the  hedth  of  the  worm  :  and  always 
10  as  to  govern  the  degree  of  light. 

The  greatest  importance  is  attached  to  a  uniform  temperatureiand 
means  provided  for  securing  it.  In  the  center  of  the  building  b 
constructed  an  oven,  of  which  the  following  is  a  description.  In  ibe 
middle  of  the  house,  a  hole  must  be  dug,  of  which  the  size  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  dimensions  of  the  house. 

The  ordinary  size  of  this  hole  is  about  four  feet  squaft.  On  the 
four  sides,  a  square  brick  wall,  cemented  with  mortar,  must  be  raised 
two  feet  in  height.  Cow  dung,  well  dried,  mast  be  taken  and  re- 
duced to  powder,  and  the  bottom  of  the  hole  covered  with  a  bed  of 
this  powder  three  or  four  inches  thick.  On  and  in  the  middle  of 
this,  a  layer  of  small  pieces  of  dry  wood  must  be  spread,  at  least 
five  inches  in  diameter,  which  has  been  cut  in  the  last  month  of  the 
year.  Mulberry,  elms,  acacia,  or  any  kind  of  hard  solid  wood  may 
l>e  used.  Upon  this  another  bed  of  powder  must  be  spread,  well 
beaten  down,  so  as  to  fill  all  the  openings  between  the  sticks;  for  if 
any  space  be  left,  the  fire  would  produce  a  flame  which  would  be  in* 
jurious,  besides  causing  too  rapid  a  consumption  of  the  fuel.  With 
these  alternate  layers,  the  hole  must  be  filled  and  packed  down  ta 
tight  as  possible,  and  then  rounded  up  with  the  same.  Seven  or 
eight  days  before  the  hatching  of  the  worms,  live  coals  must  be  put 
on  the  top  and  covered  over  with  hot  ashes.  The  mixturo  reaailj 
takes  fire,  and  emits,  for  six  or  seven  days,  a  black  and  yellow  smoke. 
One  day  before  the  hatching  of  the  worms,  the  door  must  be  open- 
ed to  dissipate  the  smoke,  and  then  carefully  shut.  From  that  time 
the  whole  contents  of  the  oven  are  on  fire,  emitting  no  smoke,  and 
can  be  prescrvixl  for  a  month  or  two  without  becoming  extinguished 
or  materially  diminished.  The  warmth  produced  is  mild  and  agree- 
able, and  it  can  hardly  be  perceived  that  there  is  a  fire  in  the  apart- 
ment. It  is  well  to  surround  the  top  of  the  oven,  to  the  height  ol  one 
or  two  feet,  with  a  high  brick  wall,  so  that  the  he.it  may  ascend  to 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  there  spread  in  an  equal  manner.  This 
will  also  prevent  those  persons  who  attend  the  silk  room  at  nicfat 
from  falling  into  the  oven.  The  house  being  constructed  of  dry 
materials,  readily  becomes  warm  and  retains  the  heat.  When  the 
worms  are  to  bo  removed  from  the  nursery,  the  old  paper  on  the 
windows  must  be  replaced  by  that  which  is  perfectly  white  and  clean. 
The  windows  are  covered  with  screens  or  mats,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  heat,  and  regulate  the  admission  of  light.  Connected 
with  the  main  building  is  a  nursery,  carefully  constructed,  for  hatch- 
ing and  feeding  the  young  worms.  It  is  generally  built  fronting  the 
south.  These  are  fitted  up  with  numerous  small  frames  and  shelves, 
and  only  light  enough  admitted  to  distinguish  the  moulting  from  the 
feeding  worms ;  and  this  is  obtained  mainly  through  dormer  win- 
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I  above  the  frames.  Even  with  the  ground,  pipes,  or  air  Con- 
ors, communicating  with  the  outside,  must  be  placed  at  regular 
rvals,  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure. 
!  nursery  building  is  also  provided  with  an  oven  similar  to  the 
described,  only  smaller,  and  also  a  small  stove  in  each  comer, 
iches  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

'he  internal  arrangetdents  for  feeding  do  not  vary  much  in  difTe- 
t  provinces.  We  shall  refer  to  only  two,  which  are  more  general- 
ised than  any  others,  as  they  are  considered  the  best.  One  con- 
I  of  frames  two  feet  long  and  two  (eet  wide,  supported  at  the  ends 
slats  fastened  to  upright  posts  extending  from  the  floor  to  the 
ms  or  ceiling.  The  one  at  the  bottom  prevents  the  dampness  of 
ground  from  ascending,  and  tho  one  on  the  top  screens  from 
dust  of  the  apartment.  The  other  arr;ingement,  which  appears 
*e  an  excellent  one,— especially  for  nurseries, — is  represented  in 
cut,  which  will  be  given  in  next  No.  of  Review, 
^he  construction  of  this  frame  is  very  simple;  the  hurdles, 
ch  are  made  of  split  bamboo,  very  light  and  easily  handled,  ad- 
liog  an  unobstructed  circulation  of  air  through  and  around  the 
nes. 

V'ith  this  reference  to  the  feeding  apartments,  we  shall  notice, 
Y  briefly,  the  m^hods  of  hatching,  feeding,  and  the  general  man- 
oient  of  the  silk  worm  from  the  eg^. 

*he  time  of  hatching  corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  of  Vir- 
a,  and  the  eggs  are  retarded  or  forwanJed  to  correspond  with  the 
racter  of  the  season.  The  care  bestowed  upon  the  e^gs  by  the 
nese  is  almost  incredible,  and  differs  altogether  from  the  prac- 
8  of  this  country,  and  we  can  hardly  be  induced  to  attach  to  them 

advantage. 
*rom  about  the  first  of  December  up  to  the  time  of  their  hatch- 

they  are  subjected  to  repeated  washings  in  brine  and  river 
er. 

^o  these  baths  their  authors  attach  great  value,  as  securing  uni- 
n  hatchings  and  vigor  of  constitution.  The  subject  deserves  a 
ling  notice  in  this  place. 

[n  a  work  entitled.  Ho ang-Sino -Tseng,  the  author  observes : 
»  eighth  day  of  the  last  moon,  tho  eggs  must  be  dipped  in  water 
ire  the  ashes  of  the  mulberry  branches  have  lieen  boiled,  or  the 
3s  of  grass.  They  must  be  taken  out  at  the  expiratiou  of  one 
•  The  twelflh  day  of  the  second  moon,  a  bath  must  be  given  to 
eggs,  on  the  morniofr  of  the  period  called  Thsing  fninfr^  (6th  of 
il{)  then  they  must  be  wrapped  up  in  cotton  paper,  and  deposit- 
n  the  kitchen.  Wait  until  the  mulberry  leaves  nre  as  largo  as 
aspoon,  then  envelope  the  eggs  in  cotton  ;  covering  them  at  night 
1  garments  that  have  l>eon  worn  during  the  day ;  and  in  the 
'ning  wrap  them  in  blankets. 
Vhei\  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  worms  must  be  warmcHl  by  artifi- 

hcat ;  but  so  long  as  they  are  not  out  of  the  egg,  they  ought  to 
veil  taken  care  of,  and  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fire.  When  it 
esirnble  to  souk  the  leaves  of  paper,  covered  with  eggs,  the  ashes 
the  mulberry  must  be  used ;  the  leaves  should  be  moistened  ond 
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powdered  with  tho  ashes.  Afterwards  they  must  be  rolled  and  soak- 
ed iu  water  where  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  has  been  dissolved.  If 
the  rolls  of  paper  swim,  they  iiHist  be  kept  under  water  by  placing 
thrcm  under  a  China  plute. 

The  ptipcrs  ought  to  he  t&ken  out  on  the  twoDty-fourth  day. 
They  must  thon  he  washed  in  running  water  to  renrsove  the  ashes. 
AAerwards,  they  can  be  hung  up  in  the  cool  air,  and  the  cg§8  viil 
hatch  in  due  time.  The  twelflh  day  of  the  second  moon,  l^vesof 
the  plants  called  thsai  and  ye  thsai,  blossoms  of  the  leek,  peach  tree, 
and  white  beans,  must  be  taken  and  crushed  iu  water,  and  this  used 
as  a  wash  for  tho  eggs. 

Many  persons  preserve  the  eggs  in  bamboo  boxes,  where  they  are 
exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere.  If  they  are  subjc>ct- 
ed  to  sudden  transitions  from  cold  to  ext rente  heat,  or  the  contrary, 
it  produces  fatal  results.  The  worms  thus  injured  in  the  egg,  have 
a  yellow  appearance  on  hatching,  and  arc  never  worth  the  trouble 
of  raising.  They  may  be  compared  to  a  child  that  has  contracted 
disease  in  the  womb.  At  its  birth  it  is  weak  and  feeble;  and  sucb 
innate  ailments  generally  extend  through  life. 

"When  one  wishes  to  preserve  eggs  by  this  method,  the  papers 
should  be  spread  on  bamboo  boards,  secure  from  the  sun  or  wind. 
They  should  also  be  covered  with  silk  cloth,  to  prevent  butterflies 
or  insects  from  the  cotton  plant  eating  them.  In  the  winter,  when 
there  is  a  body  of  snow,  the  leaves  containing  the  eggs  should  be 
spread  upon  the  snow  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  placed  on  the 
boards  and  covered  as  befon.*. 

"When  spring  comes,  they  must  be  attentively  watched,  and  every 
change  noted,  that  their  hatching  be  properly  provided  for.  Pow- 
dered cimubar  must  bo  taken,  diluted  in  warm  water,  and  the  egfn 
bathed  in  it.  The  water  should  bo  kept  at  tho  temperature  of  the 
human  bod  v. 

Before  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  papers  should  be  weighed,  acd 
the  exact  weight  written  on  the  back  of  the  sheets.  When  they  are 
hatched  they  should  not  be  separated  from  the  paper.  Many  per- 
sons, as  soon  as  tho  worms  appear,  detach  iheni  from  the  paper  by 
means  of  a  small  broom  or  quill ;  but  these  little  beings,  as  delicate 
and  slender  as -a  hnir,  or  bit  of  silk,  cannot  support  the  wounds  given 
them  by  tho  broom  or  quill.  The  better  way  is  to  cut  some  tender 
leaves  into  small  shreds,  and  lay  them  carefully  on  the  worms,  to 
which  they  will  speedily  attach  themselves,  and  can  be  removed  with- 
out hurt. 

The  business  of  the  feeding  is  entrusted  to  persons  who  confine 
themselves  exclusively  in  the  silk  rooms.  These  attendants  are  re- 
quired to  be  scrupulously  clean  and  particular,  and  to  study  every 
want  of  the  worm,  and  meet  them  with  a  prompt  and  appropriate 
supply. 

The  following  things  are  named  as  being  offensive  to  the  worms, 
and  to  be  avoided  : 

1st.  Silk  worms  do  not  like  to  eat  damp  leaves  ; 

2d.  They  do  not  like  to  oat  warm  or  wilted  leaves; 

3d.  The'newly  hatched  worms  do  not  like  the  smell  of  fish  fried 
in  a  pan ; 
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4th.  They  do  not  like  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  peraoni  who 
lund  rice  in  mortars; 

6th.  They  do  not  like  to  hear  strokes  on  sonorous  bodies ; 

6tli.  They  do  not  like  men  who  smell  of  wine  to  give  them  foodi 
*  transfer  them  from  place  to  place ; 

7th.  From  the  time  they  are  batched  until  maturity,  silk  worms 
read  smoke  and  odorous  exhalations ; 

8th.  They  do  not  like  to  have  skin  or  hair  burnt  near  them ; 

9th.  They  do  not  like  the  smell  of  fish,  musk,  or  the  odor  of  cer- 
in  herbaceous  animals,  such  as  the  goat,  dec. ; 

10th.  They  do  not  like  to  have  a  window,  exposed  to  the  wind,  to 
d  opened  during  the  day ; 

1 1th.  They  do  not  like  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun ; 

12th.  They  do  not  like,  when  the  temperature  of  their  habitation 
i  warm,  to  have  a  sudden  cold  or  violent  wind  introduced ; 

13th.  When  their  habitation  is  cold,  they  do  not  like  a  sudden 
hange  to  extreme  heat; 

14tb.  They  do  not  like  dirty  or  slovenly  persons  to  attend  them, 
r  enter  their  room ; 

15th.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  all  noxious  effluvia  and  filth 
istant  from  their  apartments. 

When  the  worms  are  first  hatched,  they  are  fed  with  the  most 
:nder  leaves,  cut  into  fine  shreds,  and  lightly  spread  over  them  with 

sieve. 

In  the  space  of  one  hour  (two  of  ours)  they  must  receive  four 
neais,  maiking  forty-eight  feedings  during  the  first  day  and  night, 
''eed  must  be  given,  without  fail,  both  day  and  night.  If  this  course 
I  pursued,  it  follows,  that  they  sooner  attain  their  maturity  than  if 
hey  arc  neglected.  When  they  can  be  made  to  mature  in  twenty- 
ive  days,  the  worms  of  a  given  space  will  furnish  twenty-five  ounces 
»f  silk.  If  twenty-eight  days,  only  twenty  ounces  can  be  obtained, 
f  the  time  be  one  month,  or  forty  days,  only  ten  ounces  will  be 
nade.  In  feeding,  the  attendants  are  required  to  visit  every  frame 
vith  the  greatest  attention,  and  feed  with  perfect  uniformity,  that 
he  worms  of  each  day's  hatching  may  not  become  irregular  in  their 
noultings. 

The  feedings  are  less  frequent  as  the  worms  Increase  in  size.  It 
s  common,  beginning  when  the  worms  are  very  young,  to  use  rice 
iour.  It  is  sprinkled  lightly  over  the  frame  immediately  afler  the 
vorms  have  been  fed.  When  this  is  done,  the  leaves  require  to  be 
iainpencd. 

Dried  mulhcrrv  leaves,  finely  powdered,  are  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  way.  It  Ih  thought  to  strengthen  the  worm,  and  cause  it  to 
make  a  more  perfect  coctwn.  One  of  the  a)Ost  accurate  works, 
treating  of  thi:«  subject,  says  : 

The  leaves  which  are  f^iven  them  ought  tt>  be  neither  wet  with 
lit'w  nor  dried  in  the  wind  or  sun,  nor  impregnated  with  (]i»agreeable 
smells;  for  as  soon  as  thny  have  fed  upon  such  leaves,  they  will 
contract  diseases.  If  care  be  taken  to  preserve,  in  ndvance,  a  suf- 
riciency  of  leaves  for  three  days,  there  will  be  nothing  to  fear  from 
long  rains  nor  a  want  of  food. 
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The  space  cT  one  day  and  nigbt  is,  to  the  silk  worm,  like  ^e  four 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  morninf^  and  evening  answer  to  spring  and  autumn,  and  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  night  to  summer  and  winter.  In  these  four 
periods  of  the  day,  the  weather  is  never  the  same*  When  a  eood 
fire  is  preserved  in  the  silk  room,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to 
keep  it  of  a  uniform  temperature  during  all  parts  of  the  day  and 
night.  The  matron  should  wear  only  a  single  garment,  and  regolate 
the  temperature  according  to  the  sensation  of  heat  or  cold  she  ex- 
periences. If  she  feels  chilly,  she  will  judge  that  the  silk  woraa 
are  cold  also;  and  so  when  she  experiences  oppression  from  heat, 
will  the  worms  be  affected.  An  increase  of  heat  immediately  after 
feeding  encourages  the  appetites  of  the  worms,  and  causes  them  to 
eat  with  great  avidity. 

To  effect  this,  a  long  stove,  placed  on  a  hand  barrow,  is  used. 
When  the  worms  have  been  fed,  and  had  time  to  ascend  the  leaves, 
this  stove  is  carried  by  two  men  through  the  aisles,  until  a  gentle 
hent  has  diffused  itself  among  all  the  hurdles*  Thi>  fire  in  this 
stove  should  consist  of  burning  charcoal,  so  as  to  prevent  smoke,  and 
covered  with  ashes,  to  prevent  too  brilliant  a  flame*  When  the 
worms  have  finished  their  eating,  the  stove  must  be  carried  back. 
This  is  repeated  at  each  feeding,  if  the  air  of  the  room  is  in  the  least 
chilled. 

The  various  mouUings  are  attentively  observed,  and  every  pre- 
paration made  for  the  necessities  of  the  worms.  They  are  not  suf- 
fered to  remain  upon  their  moulting  beds  for  any  length  of  time  af> 
ter  their  awakening ;  but  arc  removed*  promptly  to  freah  frames, 
covered  with  rice  straw,  crushed  in  a  mill. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  worms  renders  it  necessary  to  reroovn 
and  separate  them,  constantly,  which  is  done  with  the  greatest  care 
and  affection.  Any  neglect  or  carelessness  may  be  followed  by  dis- 
eases and  losses.     The  weakness  and  delicacy  of  the  worms  should 

w 

never  be  lost  sight  of. 

Entrance  of  the  silk  worms  into  the  Cocooneries. 

Who  tho  worms  indicate  a  desire  to  spin,  they  are  removed  to  co- 
coon rooms,  which  are  generally  constructed  separately  from  the 
feeding  apartments.  These  rooms  are  provided  with  various  de- 
scriptions of  winding  frames.  As  this  has  been,  and  is  yet,  a  subject 
of  much  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  in  this  country — it 
claims  at  least  a  passing  notice.  A  country  so  long  enf^aged  in  mak- 
ing cocoons — must  necessarily  have  acquired  a  pretty  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  spining — this  would  be  our  judge- 
ment of  any  other  country,  save  China,  ond  is  doubtless  true  of  them 
to  some  extent,  notwithstanding  their  unreasonable  adherence  to  an- 
cient usages. 

We  have  just  said  that  the  spining  is  done  by  distinct  rooms.  In 
the  southern  countries  these  arc  generally  placed  in  the  house,  ns 

*  lo  the  removal  of  the  worrni,  a  frioie  of  net  work  it  aaed,  ■omewhat  iiniUar 
to  thoae  uied  by  many  pertone  in  this  oouutry. 
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•rms  are  there  fed ;  and  besides  the  early  raios  occurring  at 
ling  season,  forbids  their  being  placed  in  the  open  air.  At 
:h,  the  rooms  are  larger  and  placed  outside  of  the  house, 
e  may  be  no  obstruction  in  the  circulation  of  the  air.  A 
warm  place  must  he  selected,  in  order  that  neitner  cold  nor 
s  can  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  cocoon  rooms.  When 
ns  approach  their  maturity,  a  fire  must  be  lighted  on  the 
where  the  room  is  to  be  located,  until  it  is  perfectly  dry ; 
ds  the  remains  of  the  fire  and  ashes  must  be  swept  away. 
;ription  of  cocoon  room  is  constructed  as  follows, 
oor  is  made  of  plank  of  the  fir  tree,  six  feet  long  and  three 
3.  A  frame,  pierced  with  larse  holes,  must  be  made  of  thin 
from  which  arrows  are  made.  In  these  holes  some  rods 
inserted  ;  then  long;  and  large  bamboo  branches,  stripped  of 
ves,  must  be  croped  above.  The  room  must  be  covered  with 
work  of  woven  reeds.  The  silk  worms  will  here  have  a 
lerc  they  can  establish  themselves  in  safety  without  fears  of 
When  the  interior  is  well  arranged^  where  it  affords  neces- 
th  and  security,  the  worms  may  be  successively  spread  over 
irst,  the  frame  must  be  a  little  inclined  until  the  worms  have 
heir  excremental  matter  which  always  precedes  the  forma* 
leir  cocoons;  and  aflerwards,  warmed  vrith  a  small  brazier, 
f  live  coals.  When  they  have  begun  to  inclose  themselves 
Tocoons,  the  heat  must  be.  insreased.  They  must  never  stop 
work.  If  the  temperature  be  too  cold  they  walk  upon  their 
sease  to  spin. 

persons,  particularly  at  the  South,  where  silk  worms  are  fed 
amusement  than  profit,  remove  the  worms,  when  they  are 
spin,  to  their  own  houses.  They  spread  short  stalks  of 
ts  upon  the  frames  on  which  the  worms  were  fed,  and  in 
Is  of  branches  they  deposit  their  cocoons, 
er  plan  is  to  construct  long  sheds  of  light  frame  work,  cov- 
1  straw  mats,  and  in  these  place  their  cocooneries  when  the 
re  ready  *to  enter  them.  They  are  set  in  rows  on  each  side 
issage  in  the  centre  large  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  through. 
8  they  arc  needed  the  rooms  are  provided  with  shelves  cov- 
1  dry  branches,  on  which  the  worms  are  placed.  When  the 
Y  number  have  been  installed  here,  they  are  covered  with 
lats.  These  mats  are  not  so  closely  formed  as  to  prevent 
ssion  of  air.     Artificial  heat  is  recommended  here  also. 

Touran-Tso,  or  Round  Cocoon  Rooms, 

w>nery  represented  on  p.  342,  is  highly  valued  by  some.  The 
first  established  and  the  circumference  divided  into  five 
pine  boards.  Five  poles  are  then  planted  and  tied  together 
3,  and  then  surrounded  with  rush  mats.  Dry  branches  are 
iround  against  the  sides,  against  the  mats  where  the  silk- 
r&  to  ascend.  When  the  worms  have  been  placed  in,  the 
rt  is  surrounded  with  rush  nmts,  and  covered  high  up  with 
the  form  of  a  cove. 
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CAon-Po. 

r  This  cut  repreaenU  the  cocooneries  of  the  districts  of  £• «! 
HoWf  where  the  best  silks  of  China  are  said  to  be  produced.  TUi 
term  signifies  a  frame  covered  with  small  protuberances  or  hilUMbi 
The  frames  are  woven  of  split  bamboo  reeds,  and  placed  upoo  i 
stage  or  table,  supported  on  each  side  by  wooden  pillars  about  ai 
feet  high.  The  small  elevations  are  made  of  rice  or  wheat  ttnir, 
cut  of  equal  length  and  twisted  together  at  the  the  top ;  and  Uws 
placed  upright  on  the  frames. 

It  is  necessary  to  cover  the  frames  with  a  slight  bed  of  short  itnv 
to  prevent  the  worms  falling  through  between  the  reeds* 

At  the  bottom  of  this  frame  chafing-dishes  filled  with  charcoal,  are 
placed  four  or  five  feet  apart.  When  the  worms  are  put  ontke 
frame  only  a  little  fire  is  necessary  to  induce  them  to  work,  and 
thoy  will  not  be  seen  to  climb  and  move  about  wasting  their  silk. 
As  they  enter  their  cocoons  the  heat  must  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  burning  coal  to  the  chafing-dishes.  As  the  silk  is  thrown  out 
by  the  worms,  it  dries,  and  immediately  hardens;  which  is  the'reaioB 
why  the  silk  from  these  districts,  so  long  retain*  its  strength  and  re- 
ceives such  brilliant  dyes,  which  is  never  the  case,  where  the  wonu 
spin  in  a  damp  and  chilly  atmosphere,  as  is  generally  true  of  niott 
other  constructions  for  spinning.  Another  spinning  frame  recognising 
the  same  principle,  and  which  is  highly  spoken  of,  is  shown  by  the 
following  cut.* 

It  is  taken  from  a  silk  painting  before  referred  to,  as  belonging  to 
Dr.  Stcbbins.  These  frames  are  of  bamboo  net  work,  with  inter- 
stices large  enough  for  the  formation  of  the  cocoons. 

They  are  intended  to  be  placed  within  enclosed  cocooneries  simi- 
lar to  those  described,  and  present  peculiar  advantages,  as  the  worms 
are  not  suffocated  by  masses  of  branches;  while  the  heat  and  air 
have  free  circulation. 

The  French  provide  for  the  spinning  of  their  cocoons  a**  cabin*'  of 
the  following  description: 

Take  a  round  willow  bosket,  which  dress  with  brush  wood,  puttin|; 
the  wood  round  two-thirds  of  the  basket,  and  leaving  the  other  third 
open  for  putting  in  the  worms,  and  to  give  an  opportunity  to  clear 
away  their  littar.  Then  pull  the  ends  of  the  wood  together  at  the 
top,  so  OS  not  to  press  too  close  upon  each  other,  and  so  tie  them 
with  a  little  twine  or  pack-thread,  to  keep  them  in  their  place ;  aAer 
which  you  put  a  paper  cap,  pretty  large,  upon  the  top  of  the  wood,  it 
having  been  found  that  the  worms  are  fond  of  making  their  cocoons 
under  a  cover  of  this  kind  ;  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  atinchiog 
some  threads  of  silk  to  the  paj>er,  which  enables  them  to  fix  their  co- 
coons the  more  firmly  in  their  place.  In  putting  up  the  cabins,  oil 
the  stage  erected  for  this  purpose,  the  two  rows  of  brush-wood  at  the 
extremities  of  the  stage  are  made  much  thicker  than  the  others,  es- 
pecially for  6  or  8  inches  above  the  stage  or  shelf,  to  prevent  the 

*  Tbe  eat  referrad  to  hwn  w'lW  Vm  VnatHiid  ^Uk  tliA  vMtX  comma niGstJOB.-«Ed. 
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Tis  from  getting  out  at  the  ends  and  falling  orer  the  stage.  In 
ing  up  the  other  two  rows,  you  lay  a  piece  of  wood  or  reed 
«8  the  stage  for  each  row ;  and  in  putting  up  the  brush-wood  you 
e  the  first  turn  to  the  right  and  the  second  to  the  led;  and  so 
mately,  keeping  the  reed  in  the  middle,  which  binds  all  fast.  In 
laing  the  stage  with  the  brush-wood  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the 
irs  which  support  it,  and  to  cover  also  the  top  of  the  stage  with 
sanne,  that  the  worms  may  find  a  convenient  hiding  place  where- 
r  they  wander.  In  constructing  the  cabins  great  care  must  be 
3n  to  put  up  the  brush-wood  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  a  pas- 
5  for  the  worms  between  the  different  branches,  which  however, 
uld  not  be  too  wide ;  and  it  is  well  to  make  a  great  number  of  the 
nts  or  huts  touch  the  shelf,  because  it  affords  the  greater  oppor- 
ity  to  the  worms  to  mount. 

ifany  people  at  Montauban  put  roses  or  sweet  smelling  flowers 
m  the  pillars  which  support  the  stage,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
•m,  with  a  view  to  sweeten  the  air. 

n  forming  the  arches  of  the  cabins,  there  is  always  a  little  open- 
at  the  top  of  each  pillar,  occasioned  by  the  curve  or  top  of  the 
sle.  Care  should  be  taken  to  make  this  opening  pretty  wide,  be- 
ise  it  has  been  observed  that  the  worms  make  choice  of  this  open* 
to  fix  themselves  in  forming  their  cocoons.  The  cabins  may,  in 
s  way,  also  be  made  to  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  worms. 
•  most  irregular  and  crooked  brush  wood  will  make  the  best 
»in8.  (The  scrub  oaks  growing  in  many  parts  of  thi?4  county 
uld  make  fine  cabins.)  The  tops  should  be  intertwined,  thus 
ming  as  many  interstices  as  possible.  (The  materials  for  the 
lins  should  be  ever  ready,  that  whenever  the  worms  show  an  incli- 
ion  to  mount,  you  may  always  have  a  house  to  place  them  in.) 
iVhen  the  worms  have  commenced  their  spinning,  care  must  be 
en  not  to  sufier  the  cabins  to  be  touched ;  because,  when  they 
nn  to  work,  the  first  operation  is  to  fix  many  threads  of  silk  to 
erent  branches  to  support  the  cocoon,  and  keep  it  in  a  proper 
se.  If,  by  any  means,  any  of  these  supports  are  broken,  the 
rm  finds  his  arrangements  deranged,  and,  becoming  at  once  dis* 
iraged,  abandons  his  cocoon,  and  throws  out  his  silk  at  random, 
erever  he  goes.  Such  accidents  sometimes  occur,  by  worms 
lUng  in  the  same  neighborhood  crossing  each  other,  though  this 
lot  often  the  case. 

t  sometimes  occurs  that  worms,  apparently  as  eood  as  any,  linger  • 
the  shelves  and  refuse  to  mount,  the  reason  of  which  seems  not 
ierstood.  Such  worms,  however,  will  generally  go  to  work  and 
n  vigorously,  if  placed  in  a  good  position,  and  become  quite  live- 
when  exposed  to  a  moderate  increase  of  heat,  which  it  is  always 
risable  to  have  the  means  of  producing. 

The  spinning  worms  should  be  visited  with  great  care  and  frequen- 
,  that  no  diseased  worm  be  allowed  to  remain  among  the  healthy 
»,  to  become  putrid,  and  vitiate  the  atmosphere,  which  should, 
3ve  all  things,  be  pure  and  well  supplied  with  a  free  circulation 
air. 
Much  care  is  required  that  no  worms  be  placed  in  the  oabina  m 
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till  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  which  is  easily  determined  hy  those  » 
customed  to  them,  as  they  will  refuse  eating,  conmsenoe  crt«yii| 
and  assume  a  transparent  appearance,  resembling  a  newly  kid  i|| 
This  is  peculiarly  the  appearance  of  the  head  and  neck. 

We  must  here  terminate  our  views  of  Chinese  silk  cultnrs.  WhM 
has  been  said  has  been  culled  from  much  matter  on  the  Tarioiiitdiii 
introduced.  To  include  the  translation  wholly,  would  have  bea 
impracticable  ;  and  to  extract  the  sense  of  such  a  mass  of  oobM 
indefinite  scrapings  has  been  intolerably  tedious. 

The  management  of  the  mulberry  tree  by  the  Chinese  ;  their  9^ 
cation  of  artificial  heat ;  and  the  use  of  heat  at  the  time  of  tpnaaa^^ 
are  subjects  deserving  our  particular  consideration. 

Further  than  this,  we  have  no  remark  to  offer,  either  in  comm» 
dation  or  otherwise,  of  Chinese  practices  in  making  silk.  Our  rewleii 
must  judge  of  their  value.  What  may  be  entirely  practicable  aider 
their  system  of  labor,  may  be  wholly  incompatible  with  ours.  Tben 
will  bo  found  suggestions,  without  doubt,  which  may  be  turned  to 
good  account  by  American  silk  producers.  We  commend  the  whole 
to  an  attentive  reading. 

[To  he  continued  in  the  next  No.] 
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For  proof  of  this  we  have  the  authority  of  sacred  writ  superadded 
to  the  reasoning  of  profane  philosophy.  The  following  illustration, 
though  drawn  from  a  source  the  most  familiar  of  all  others  in  cxiat* 
ence,  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis,  yet  the  reading  it  fur- 
nishes of  these  chapters  is  so  little  familiar  to  the  generality  of 
readers  that  we  are  tempted  to  give  it  in  preference  to  any  other  il- 
lustration WQ  can  at  this  monicnt  think  of.  We  are  also  further  in- 
duced to  give  it,  in  preference  to  any  other  wo  iright  select,  because 
it  may  be  the  means  of  commending  this  philosophy  to  the  crrdcDCC 
of 'the  ^^faUhfuV*  who  will  sc^e  no  truth  out  of  the  Bible,  and  who 
condemn,  first  and  last,  as  the  invention  of  the  devil,  any  and  every 
philosophy  for  which  some  authority  may  not  be  found  in  its  paged. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  we  are  told  that  *'  in  the  beginoiag 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  lie  then  created  'Mhc 
grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose 
seed  is  in  itself,  each  after  its  kind."  Afler  this,  ^'God  inadc  man 
in  his  own  image  ;  in  the  imago  of  God  created  he  him :  male  and 
female  created  he  them."  Here,  now,  the  kinds  only  are  created; 
and  these  kinds  are  created  in  potentia,  in  possibility,  as  it  wero ; 
they  exist  as  yet  only  in  idea;  are  merely  ideal ;  just  as  n  painter 
might  be  supposed  to  create  vn  Vvia  mind  iho  outlines  of  a  picture  be- 
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ore  it  is  trousferred  to,  actualized  upon  the  canvass.  For  in  the 
ch^ter  of  Genesis  we  are  told  that  *'  these  are  the  genera" 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  where  they  were  created ;"  that 
r'^they  were  the  same  genera^  the  kinds;  and  these  kinds  existed 
the  beginning"  only  in  idea,  for  as  yet  *'  they  were  ynikoiUfarm 
mrid ;"  **  amd  Crod  made  every  plant  of  the  Jield  hefore  U  was  in 
eartkn  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grewJ*^  And  notwith- 
ing,  in  the  first  chapter,  God  had  already^*  created  man  after 
own  image ;"  yet,  in  the  second  chapter,  '*  there  was  not  a  man  to 
^ili  ike  groundJ*^  '*  And  the  Lord  OoA  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
KKOund,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  and  man 
99eame  a  living  soul."  And  again,  though  in  the  first  chapter,  He 
hmd  created  man  **  male  and  female  ,*"  yet,  in  the  second  chapter, 
**  the  Lord  God  said,  it  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone,"  so  he 
tnade  woman  out  of  a  rib  which  he  took  from  the  man,  and 
biought  her  unto  him. 

The  foregoing  example  gives  us  some  notion  of  the  metephysics  of 
Creation  as  taught  by  Moses,  who  was  the  greatest  philosopher  of  his 
day,  and  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  learnt  his  philosophy  in  the 
schools  of  Egypt  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  philosophies  of  all 
succeeding  ages.     The  example  just  cited  furnishes  also  a  tolerably 
fair  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  **  idealism"  or  '*  spiritualism,"  of 
which  ^e  gave  some  account  in  our  first  article,  by  which  we  are  to 
understand  that  all  ideas  are  innate  and  self-existent  in  the  human 
mind,  and  that  they  force  themselves  into  actual  existence  by  means 
of  their  own  innate  vigor  and  inherent  activity*— and  this,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  constitute  what  Cousin  calls  the  impersonality  of  reason, 
of  which  we  shall  learn  more  hereafter.     Hence  the  reason  why  Ten- 
aeroann,  in  treating  of  Universal  History  as  a  real  system,  and  a  true 
uid  entire  philosophy,  has  concluded  to  regard  only  ideas ;  because 
ideas,  being  fewer  in  number,  are  easier  closed  and  systematized  than 
the  multifarious  acts  of  mankind  ;  and  because  these  multiform  acts, 
ftfter  all,  are  but  indexes  by  the  way-side  to  point  us  to  the  ideas 
they  represent ;  and  because  also  the  acts  of  mankind  would  be  enigmas 
quite  unitelligible  to  us  but  for  the  light  afforded  by  the  ideas  which 
called  them  into  being  by  which  to  interpret  their  meaning.   Having 
once  gotten  to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  discovered  the  ideas  which 
reside  there  as  eternal,  fixed,  immutable,  and  irresistible  causes,  we 
ihall  then  be  able  to  explain  the  meaning  of  all  the  phenomena  that 
are  continually  transpiring  around  us,  and  to  reconcile  all  their  ap- 
parent differences,  conflicts  and  disorders.     These,  at  a  rough  esti- 
mate, we  take  to  be  the  reasons  why  Tcnnemann  proposed  such  a 
plan  in  the  treatment  of  Universal  History,  and  why  his  suggestion 
was  adopted  by  Cousin  ;  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  work  before 
us  to  indicate  these  to  be  the  true  and  only  reasons.  If  we  are  correct  in 
this  estimate,  it  will  serve  to  explain  the  modus  operandi  of  the  whole 
Cartesian  philosophy ;  for  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Descartes, 
who  is  the  founder  of  modern  philosophy,  took  his  point  of  departure 
in  thaugkty  by  an  analysis  of  which  he  was  alone  able  to  account  to 
himself  for  any  thing,  even  for  his  own  existence.     The  only  altAta^ 
tioa  which  Cousin  makes  in  the  plan  of  TennemaxuDL  laXY^Sa*.^^^  x^ 
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gardfl  not  only  ideas^  but  the  acts  of  roankind  as  well,  in  tho  roaimet 
already  described,  and  these  he  has  consecrated  under  the  remarka- 
ble appelatives  of  psychological  and  historical  analysis.  We  an 
now  prepared  to  accompany  our  author  in  the  further  development 
of  his  method. 

Cousin,  then,  as  we  have  seen,  assigns  to  hunun  nature  fiYe  foi- 
damcntal  wants,  that  is,  five  general  ideas  which  preside  over  its  d^ 
vclopment,  and  which  we  have  already  enumerated  in  the  order  is 
which,  according  to  him,  they  manifest  themselves  externally.  ThoM 
five  constituent  elements  of  human  nature,  he  contends,  are  not  fan- 
ciful ideas,  they  are  not  illusions,  they  are  not  immagioary  wanti 
arbitrarily  assumed  by  certain  speculative  minds  for  the  furthenmoe 
of  certain  favorite  theories;  philosophers  have   had  no  more  to 4o 
with  their  creation,  than  mathematicians,  astronomers,  chemists, and 
geologists  have  had  to  do  with  creating  or  imagining  the  principles 
and  laws  of  their  respective  sciences.     On  the  contrary,  they  are 
facts^  stern  realities,  eternal,  indestructible,  and  irresistible  elemeati 
which  have  been  discovered  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  human  nature,  to 
reside  in  the  human  mind,  and  are  there  to  govern  and  direct  all  its 
acts.     Taken  together,  they  form  the  soul  of  humanity.     There  are 
no  more  elements  than  those  we  have  named,  they  exhaust  the  ca- 
pacity of  human  nature;    and  there  are  no  fewer;    they  can  be 
neither  increased  nor  diminished ;  they  are  simple,  indecomposable, 
and  irreducible  into  each  other;  it  is  not  possible  for  human  inge- 
nuity or  human  intelligence  to  add  one  more  element,  or  to  extract 
one  from  those  enumerated ;  once  formed,  they  exist  together  with- 
out the  power  of  destroying  each  other,  and  constitute  the  essence. 
the  eternal  foundation  of  humanity.     It  belongs  to  the  essence  of 
every  thing  which  is  strong  to  develope  itself;  and  now,  having 
found  the  constitutionoi  elements  of  human  nature,  the  next  inauiry 
is : — How  do  these  elements  actualize  themselves  ?     In  whaty^rau 
are  they  manifested  ?  if  they  arc  active,  irresistible  wants  of  human 
nature,  they  must  necessarily  be  supplied,  they  must  force  them- 
selves to  be  represented.     How  then  are  they  developed  t  What  are 
the  visible,  sensible,  material  representatives  of  these  ideas  1    Thai 
is,  what  are  their  products,  what  are  their  acts^  what  have   they 
created  1     Cousin  again  enumerates  these  categorically,  as  follows : 
The  idea  of  the  useful  gave  birth  to  industry,  to  commerce,  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences ;  the  idea  of  the  just  produced 
the  state,  government,  jurisprudence ;    the   idea  of  the   beautiful 
created  art;  the  idea  of  the  holy  and  divine  is  represented  by  religion, 
the  ritual  of  worship,  the  church ;  and  lastly,  the  idea  of  the  true 
minifests  itself  in  philosophy,  which  accounts  for, explains  and  veri- 
fies all  the  others.  *'  Add  all  these  together,  multiply  ages,  fertilize 
these  feeble  germs  by  the  accumulated  labors  of  generations,  and  the 
result  will  be  all  which  at  this  moment  exists."     The  development, 
progress,  and  growth  of  all  these  elements,  of  all  these  wants  of  our 
common  nature,  with  all  their  combinations,  modifications  and  na- 
tural relations,  constitute  history,  which  is  the  visible  image  of  the 
human  mind. 
*'  In  universal  life,"  says  Cousin,  **  nothing  perishes ;  every  thing 
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if  metamorphosed  and  appears  anew;  mechanics  and  physics  reap- 
pear in  chemistry,  and  chemistry  in  vegitahle  physiology,  whicli 
^ain  finds  a  place  in  the  economy  of  animal  nature.  All  these  an- 
tecedents, all  these  degrees  of  life,  arc  also  in  humanity."  Accord- 
ing to  his  doctrine,  liumanity  is  the  resume,  of  all  external  nature, 
vith  consciousness,  that  is,  with  a  knowledge  of  all  these  things  and 
of  itself  superadded.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  external  world 
but  what  re-appears  in  man,  (subject  of  course  to  diiferent  conditions) 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  whole  world  and  the  universe  reflects  God. 
The  interior  movement  of  the  energies  of  the  world,  in  the  necessary 
progress  of  their  development,  from  degree  to  degree,  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  produces  that  wondrous  being  whose  fundamental  attribute 
is  consciousness;  and  in  this  consciousness  are  to  be  found  precise- 
ly the  same  elements  which,  under  certain  modifications,  are  also  to 
be  found  in  nature,  and  which  reside  also  in  God  himself.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  on  this  p<>int,  M.  Cousin  is  very  oo- 

Sious  and  explicit  in  relation  to  it  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
is  lectures.  He  does  not  consider  humanity  as  the  effect,  of  which 
nature  is  the  cause.  Nature  did  not  produce  humanity;  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  but  what  rc-appoars  iu  humanity.  Hu- 
manity is  a  separate  and  independent  creation ;  but  it  was  created 
after  the  same  universal  type  and  eternal  model.  Nature  is  the 
basis  of  humanity.  Nature  is  the  column,  of  which  humanity  is  the 
capital,  the  crowning  apex  ;  and  between  nature  and  man  there  evi- 
dently exists  a  harmonious  relation  of  general  characters  and  gene- 
cal  laws. 

Proceeding  thus  by  the  rule  of  induction,  which  rests  upon  the 
Nipposition  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  constant  to  themselves,  he 
advances,  as  wo  have  seen,  from  nature  to  humanity.  As  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  but  what  reappears  iu  humanity,  so  also  there  ik 
lothing  in  humanity  but  what  reappears  in  history  ;  (br  the  induc- 
tion which  he  makes  from  humanity  to  history,  rests  upon  one  only 
nipposition,  viz :  that  of  the  constancy  of  the  laws  of  humanity, 
"  If  human  nature  is  constant  to  itself,  then  that  which  occurs  in  its 
psychological  development,  will  also  occur  in  its  historical  develop- 
ment ; — the  one  is  the  measure  of  the  other."  History,  then,  is  the 
development  of  all  the  essential  elements  of  humanity ;  that  is,  the 
development  of  these  elements  are  the  acts,  the  deeds  of  humanity, 
and  of  these,  history  takes  cognizance.  Hut  these  acts,  these  deeds 
of  humanity, are  but  the  realizations,  the  symbols,  the  visible  images 
and  outward  forms  of  the  ideas  which  reside  in  human  intelligence; 
hence,  whatever  enters  into  human  history  necessarily  pre-exists  in 
the  human  intelligence.  But  all  the  essential  elements  of  humani- 
ty, all  the  ideas  of  the  human  intelligence,  subject  to  difFercnt  con- 
ditions, pre-exist  also  in  nature;  and  their  development  from  out  of 
both,  that  is,  in  the  acts  and  deeds  of  both,  are  governed  by  precise- 
ly the  same  laws,  modified  according  to  their  d ilFe rent  conditions ; 
hence  all  the  facts  of  human  history  must  necessarily  be  capable  of 
a  scientific  arrangement,  analogous  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
Dtture  in  general.  But  this  is  not  the  only  ioforencededucible  from 
BCCouaiirs  prenkea;  and  fortunate  would  it  be  for  the  cauie  o^ 
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science  and  pbil'  sophy,  if  the  other,  which  we  are  about  to  mentioo, 
were  equally  innocent  and  legitimate. 

If  **  the  universe  is  nothing  but  God  expressed/*  and  "  man  is  the 
universe  in  miniatuni,"  that  is,  if  "all  the  momenta  of  the  dirine 
essence  pass  into  the  world,  nnd  return  into  the  consciousness  of 
man,"  then  history,  which  is  the  visible  inuige  of  that  consciousooi, 
is  the  last  counter-stroke  of  the  Divine  Action.  As  humanity  is  the 
resume  of  the  universe,  which  is  a  reflection  of  God;  and  as  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  humanity  are  analogous,  that  is,  their 
elements,  which  are  the  same  with  difibrent  conditions  only,  arede* 
veloped  under  the  governn>ent  of  laws  exactly  analogous;  and  as 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  and  hunuiaity  but  what  pre-exists  in  God. 
and  is  reproduccMl  alternately  in  them  both ;  then  it  follows  that,  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  history  of  humanity  is  also  tho  history  of  aa* 
lure,  and  also  the  history  of  God  himself. 

It  is  by  this  process  of  reasoning  that  M.  CousiP.  aims  to  penetrate 
into  the  divine  essence,  and  to  arrive  at  a  completo  knowledge  of 
God.     Ue  repudiates  utterly  the  common  and  vulgar  opinion  of  God'i 
incomprehensibility,     l^ere  are  those,  he  says,  who  would  have  him 
incomprehensible.     There  are  men,  reasonable  beings,  whose  voca- 
tion it  is  to  comprehend,  and  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  God, 
but  who  will  believe  in  it  only  under  the  express  condition  that  this 
existence  is  incomprehensible.     As  for  him,  however,  ho  believes, 
so  little  is  God  incomprehensible,  that  his  nature  is  constituted  bv 
ideas — ^by  those  ideas,  whose  nature  it  is  to  be  intelligible — that 
God,  the  substance  of  ideas,  is  essiMitially  intelligent,  and  essentially 
intelligible.     In  order  lo  arrive  at  this  sublime  species  of  knowledge, 
we  have  but  t^  inquire  and  find  out  what  are  the  elements  of  hu- 
man reason,  that  is,  the  ideas  which  preside  over  the  development  of 
human  rr*ason.     That  which  we  discover  to  be  true  in  reason,  hu- 
manly considered,  subsists  in   reason  in  itself,  reason  per  se ;  (hat 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  our  reason,  forms  the  foundation  of 
eternal  re:ison,  tuid  this  eternal  reason  is  GikI.     '*  O,  Reason,  Rea- 
son,''  exclaims  Fenelon,  ^'  art  not  thou  He  whom  I  seek  ?"    Now. 
ideas  are  not  the  reflection  of  things,  hut  things  are  the  reflection  of 
ideas.     So  far,  indeed,  are  ideas  from  being  representative,  that  thcj 
alone  are  constituent,  and  all  the  visible  works  of  creation  are  but 
reflections,  representatives,  symbols  of  ideas ;  hence,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  whatever  appears  in  human  history,  must  appear 
there  as  the  representatives,  the  actualizations,  the  material  forms 
of  the  ideas  which  constitute  humat:  reason.     And  as  human  reason 
is  but  a  reflex  of  the  Divine  reason,  hence,  whenever,  by  the  joint 
aid  of  history  and  philosophy,  we  shall  have  arrived  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  one,  we  will  at  the  same  time  have  attained  to  the  kimwled^e 
of  the  other  also.     Such  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  M.  Cousii^'s 
demonstration  on  this  diflicult  subject;  and  however  mathematical 
and  conclusive  this  solution  of  the  problem  may  seem  to  hiinselt 
and  to  others,  on  our  part  we  deem  it  wholly  unphilosophical  and 
insuflicieut,  and  as  such  must  beg  leave  to  enter  here  our  protest,  in 
the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit : 
Some  distinction  must  bo  made  between  €rod  and  Providence* 
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The  proyidcncG  of  God  alone  interests  us,  and  is  intelligible  to  us, 
and  coines  within  the  scope  of  our  comprehension;  that  is,  the 
providence  of  God  so  fur  as  concerns  nature  and  human  beings. 
God.  considered  in  his  perpetual  action  on  the  world  and  on  human- 
ity, is  Providence,  ft  is  only  in  this  capacity,  only  as  Providence, 
we  can  know  God.  We  can  know  him  only  as  he  is  manifested  in 
us  and  around  us,  and  only  so  far  as  we  know  ourselves  and  the  ope- 
rations of  surrounding  nature,  can  we  know  him;  whatever  other 
ulterior  elements  ho  may  possess,  are  beyond  our  reach  and  compre- 
heusioD,  because  we  have  nothing  else  by  which  to  reach  and  to 
comprehend  him.  We  ascend  to  God  upon  the  ladder,  us  it  were, 
formed  of  the  component  elements  of  human  thought;  when  wc 
have  exhausted  that,  when  we  have  reached  the  last  round  of  this 
ladder,  we  have  then  reached  the  Ultima  Thule  of  our  capacity  to 
mount  higher,  and  God  still  recedes  from  our  vision  far  into  his  own 
impenetrable  infinity,  and  there  mocks  at  that  arrogant  philosophy 
which  vainly  attempts  to  grasp  and  to  analyse  him.  But  that  know- 
ledge which  is  within  our  reach  should  suffice,  and  must  necessarily 
8iil!ice»  for  man ;  we  have  no  need  to  know  more  of  God  than  in  so 
far  as  he  is  connected  with  us  and  with  the  world  we  inhabit;  when 
we  shall  have  known  all  this,  when  we  shall  have  known  all  that  our 
capacity  allows  us  to  know,  we  shall  have  achieved  much.  If  there 
shall  be  found  in  human  nature  a  positive  icant  to  go  beyond  this 
knowledge,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  infinity  of  God,  and  to  know 
him  in  all  his  transcendent  glory,  then  it  will  not  only  be  legitimate, 
it  will  not  only  be  possible,  for  man  to  achieve  this  knowledge,  but 
he  will  achieve  it ;  for  the  want,  like  all  the  other  positive  wants  of 
human  nature,  will  be  sufficient  for  itself,  will  suffice  for  its  own  ac- 
complishment. But  we  apprehend  that,  upon  close  inspection,  no 
such  want  will  be  found  to  exist  there.  The  whole  life  of  humani- 
ty is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  knowledge  of  itself;  and 
until  that  knowledge  is  exhausted,  it  will  be  the  whole  business  of 
its  life  to  know  itself,  and  this  knowledge  must  necessarily  limit  its 
knowledge  of  God  ;  for  so  long  as  any  thing  of  itself  remains  to  be 
known,  it  cannot  quit  the  pursuit  of  that  to  seek  something  beyond, 
for  that  would  be  to  abandon  the  means. 

The  appellations  of  pantheism  and  fatality  have  not  unfrequently 
been  bestowed  upon  M.  Cousin's  system  of  philosophy.  With  some 
show  of  resentment,  however,  he  affects  to  deny  the  soft  impeach- 
ment, and  throws  back,  in  turn,  that  amiable  accusation  upon  those 
who  advance  it,  contending  that  the  true  God  is  on  his  side.  Who 
or  what  he  understands  this  true  God  to  be,  will  more  fully  reveal 
itself  as  we  progress  further  into  the  heart  of  his  system.  The 
reader  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  our  author  is  extremely  solicitous 
not  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  any  one,  but  rather  to  conciliate  all 
parties,  and  to  reconcile  all  differences  of  opinion,  by  effecting  a 
general  fusion  of  them  all  in  an  amicable  association  in  the  capacious 
bosom  of  his  all-embracing  philosophy.  For  this  purpose  he  is 
obliged  more  frequently  than  comports  with  ease  or  dignity,  to  *'  de- 
fine his  position,^'  an  attitude  which,  for  individual  comfort  or  fot 
prospects  of  success,  is  pretty  well  understood  m  \\i\a  co\»i\.r3 
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that  it  is  necessary  and  unavoidable."  God  creates  therfore  from 
necessity,  and  because  he  cannot  help  but  create-^he  creates  from 
the  inward  necessity  of  his  nature  to  do  so.  He  is  cause,  absolute 
causey  and  that  which  constitutes  him  a  cause  constitutes  him  a  cre- 
ator, for  to  cause  is  to  c:rcate.  He  is  therefore  not  free  to  choose 
whether  he  will  create  or  not.  If  he  were  free  to  do  so,  and  were  to 
choose  not  to  create,  he  would  thereby  dethrone  himself,  abdicate 
his  power ;  nay,  he  would  uncrcatc  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  lives 
only  by  creating — there  would  hence  bo  no  God,  because  no  universe 
no  creation ;  for  the  mind  cannot  conceive  of  God  without  a  world  ^ 
a  God  without  a  world  must  be  regarded  by  man,  as  if  he  were  not ; 
he  would  thus  be  a  **22oi  Faineant^**  a  king  Do- Nothing.  "Grod  is  in 
the  universe,  as  the  cause  is  in  the  effect;"  he  enters  into  his  creations 
withiall|hi8|charactcristic8  and  attributes;  and  the  creatures  partake  of 
all  the  characteristics  and  attributes  of  the  creator;  therefore  the 
universe  is  but  a  reflection  of  God. 

This  can  by  no  means  be  the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  and  yet  that 
such  an  inference  is  legitimately  deducible  from  Cousin's  system  of 
philosophy,  we  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  us  in  the  end,  abun- 
dant evidence  can  be  furnished  from  the  pages  of  the  work  that  stimds 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  Spinoza,  more  than  any  other  phi- 
losopher, whose  genius  has  given  to  pantheism  in  modern  times  its 
highest  form  and  most  perfect  development.  He  demonstrated  the 
ditiTerent  propositions  upon  which  he  relies  to  establish  his  system  of 
^*pure^*  pantheism,  with  the  most  exact  method,  according  to  geometri- 
cal principles;  and  with  manly  boldness  and  a  calm  indifference  he 
follows  w^hithcrsoever  his  demonstrations  lead,  without  any  of  that 
timid,  mawkish  and  deprecatory  spirit,  which  so  often  makes  our  au- 
thor shrink  from  extreme  consequences,  and  causes  him  to  modify 
conclusions  and  endeavor  to  conciliate  popular  prejudices  at  the  risk 
of  consistency.  It  is  the  taint  of  pantheism  in  his  doctrines  which,  in 
our  opinion,  more  than  any  thing  else,  vitiates  our  authors  whole  sys- 
tem of  piiilosophy ;  and  now  in  order  to  ascertain  clearly  whether 
he  be  justly  amenable  to  this  charge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the 
pantheistic  system  established  by  Spinoza,  and  employed  as  test  by 
which  to  judge  M.  Cousin's  eclecticism.  The  narrow  limits  to  which 
we  are  confined  forbid  us  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  demonstra- 
tive processes  by  which  Spinoza  rears  his  stately  fabric;  all  we  can  do 
is  simply  to  announce  the  results  at  which  his  demonstrations  arrive; 
and  it  will  be  enough  for  our  purpose  if  we  can  do  this  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  clear  to  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  it. 

Jouffroy,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Cousin's  disciples,  bus  given  a  more 
luminous  exposition  of  the  grand  and  obscure  doctrines  of  the  sys- 
tem, as  liufoided  by  Spinoza,  than  any  of  the  expounders  of  that 
philosopher  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  Such  indeed  is  the  ob- 
scurity of  Spinoza*s  doctrines,  as  Jouffroy  justly  remarks,  that  very 
few  students  are  able  to  comprehend  them,  though  all  speak  of  them. 
The  ditiiciilty  of  understanding  his  writings  arises  mainly  from  the 
geometrical  method  employed,  which  in  this  case,  as  in  all  .cases 
where  the  attempt  is  made  to  apply  malhemaUcaX  Cotm^  ol  x^^&orcvvcw^^ 
to  Bubjccta  for  which  they  are  unsuited,  serv^a  011X7  \o  t^^'^^t^^ 
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cxpoBitioD  complicated  and  obscure.     Should  the  reader  desire  to 
know  soniething  more  of  the  mfithod  by  which  Spinoza  demooslralei 
his  system  of  panlhclsin,  wu  beg  lenvc  to  refer  him  to  a  work  ofJoot 
froy,  latoly  traiislntcd  into  English  by  William  II.  Channing,  entitlei 
'introduction   to  Ethics."     And  wc  also  beg  leave  at  the  same  time 
to  acknowledge  our  own  indebtedness  to  the  Frenchman  for  what  little 
wc  know  of  the  philosophy  of  ihe  renowned  glass-cutter  of  Ams'eniaiOt 
Spinoza   first   proves  the  uniti/  of  God,  or  the  unity  of  substance; 
that  is,  that  there  is  but  otic  being,  whose  essence  is  existence.   The 
4inity  of  substance  being  proved,  he  demonstrates  successively  iliatit 
is  necessary  and  infinite.     Unity,  necessity,  and  infinity,  of  substaace 
being  demonstrated,  he  proves  yet  further  that    Being,  or  substance, 
is  eternal;  independent;   and  finally,  that  it  is  simple  and  indecisibk. 
Such  a  Being  according  to  Spinoza,  is  God,  in  the  only  sense  we  can 
concievo  of  him;  and  this  idea  is  the  fundamental  one  of  his  system. 
"God  being  the  only  substance,  and  comprehending  in  himself  all  ex- 
istence, it  follows  that  nothing  exists  except  through  him  and  in  him; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  ho  is  the  inherent  cause  of  all,  or  rather  the 
substance  of  all  which  has  being.     There  is  not,  and  cannot  l>c.  then 
more  than  one  being,  which  is  God,  and  the  universe  is  only  an  ia« 
finitely  varied  manifestation  of  the  infinite  attributes  of  this  b-ing." 
Spinoza  next    inquires  as    to  the  manner  in  which  this  necessary 
being,  whose  essence  is  existence,  develops  himself;  and  proves  that, 
being  himself  necessary,  he  can  only  act  through  and  by  the  i^;ces- 
sary  laws  of  his  nature,  and  consequently,  that  he  cannot  bt^  frre  in 
the  sense  in  whicli  we  understand  that  word.     lie  ridicules  th.'  ivi^'a 
which  we  tbnn  of  God.  as  of  a  being,  who  acts  for  a  certain  eml.und 
because    he   wills   to  accomplish  that  end,  but  who  could  yet  prclVr 
another,  and,  consecjuently,  act  in  another  way.      He  affirms  iliat  it 
inevitably  follows  from    the  necessary  nature  of  such    a  beint:  as  he 
has  depicted,  that  all  the  acts  and  ideas,  which  are  successively  deve- 
loped in  him,  arise  necessarily ;  so  that  nothing  which  originates  tVom 
him  is  produced  by  Jree  choiee,  anil    the  word    7r/7/,    therelorf',  in 
its  common    acceptation,   cannot  be  attr  biiieJ  to  him.     ''It  fuliows, 
from  this  view,  that  in  i}o^  there  can  b:i  neither  moral  good  nor  evil. 
For  moral  good  anil  evil  imply  a  choice  between  dill'erent  cour^  sof 
conduct;  and.  since  God  acts  through  the  necessary  lawsof  his  nrjMiro. 
he  cannot  but  do  what  he  actually  does  ;    cannot,  consequenllv,  act 
with  a  view  to  a  certain  end,    nor  with  a  purpose  to  acct>inplisb  it." 
"God  wills  not;  acts  not  from  design;  has  no  desire,  passion,  nor  dis- 
position." **lf  God's  nature  is  developed  thus  n«(!essarily,  an*!  if  no- 
thing exists  wbich  does  not  spring  from  him,  it  follows  that  nuiliing 
which  is  accidental  can  exist  or  occur;"  but  that  in  the  words  of  Pope. 
whatever  is,  is  right,  and  all's  for  the  b  -st ;  in  short,  that  thefi  is  im 
such  thing  as  accident.     We  call  that  conlin^rnt  and  accuUntaL  says 
Spinoza,  of  which  we  cannot  comprehend  t  be  wrnxv/'/y;  but  all  uhioh 
does  happen,  must  happen  and  ha|)pen  to<i  exactly  in  that  way.   From 
the  same  principles  also,  it  appears  the  world  isrternal,  and  that  the 
idea  of  creation  is  chimerical ;  for  that  which  at  any  time  did  no*  rxist, 
codid  never  have  begun  lo  exkl,  uwd  Uvirvi  caiv  bo  nothing  b.siil-  the 
being  who  is  one  and  infiuUe. 
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is  a  concise  o-jili.""-?  of  Si>o?  oc'  ts*  :'-i  i-io.^:*"  rr  L^r^r  ■** 

pantlieislic  fabric  ere-r-f  zj  S^kztcz^'L.     V%'V--   ^rzs-:'!  ■_-  :^. 

Completeness  an  J  ia:ecr.:y.  ::  •:':-csci:-:-.5  :-.-  ri  ■*:  ti^.  -i-  ::»*: 

"^^lute,  and  the  m^jsi  ri^  r  ^*  *y *:.«n  c f  j.* --  -t. :?•'■.■ .  w  i . : ".  :>:  -.i.  .: 

l^hilosophy  has  ev.:r  >.&.-•.:.     \V:j  aarr   :-.  .c-:    i:       c*:.  r.  «"- 

fOnly  so  much  of  i*.«  rr..iC  .  -rfA?  wl.l  <■  -.    :    -..-r-  -i:      •.t^ilt^ 

tousia's  svstem  of  :.."ii.'  •^: :  '".v.   I:  -.4.-.-  -:  :-,::*:    :t«.  r« . :  -  •  \:  -..-it  -^ 

I      ^  very  striking  faia!]y  lik.-n-.-s*  i-r:^- -  r  «^  ~^    -■•:"...-*::"  L>»*:s'3 

^rincs  already  s.-t  for.h-  ar.  i  :::  •>-  ..:*>..     1.1:^;  *^:  "..  i.-d  a>:-%o. 

believed  that  this  r»-«..!  i/^ir.ct:  w'     >.  *"..     r.-  -.  i: .  \r-  -:  as  «•£ 

Vance,  and  as  3c«m-*  of  :h'.  rnvre    ?;rk  r'-j  ir  ;  s   :•*  -.   ;.f  ;.  *  :.- uc:- 

are  disengaged  arji  hr-   -j  .:  irii'.i  f.  ..»!*-.  i.     '. "■  "r   .-•*:!;  rv.-? 

^fences  detached.     \Vh:-':u-  -j.::'-.-   c:*:..:    .  '.:,:.'.  .•  r^- : :.-.  r:sr-eO 

well  understooi  pop'j.a.-  'j.-l.-'f.  r»r  v,  j-ir   '-r-;  .^.  •-..  "r  l-^-^rant 

|)eretition,  or  by  ttlia:»v..  r  orhrr  •: 7. !::.-:  ::  jt-av   ^k-  .:-•  .e-;nced, 

•^ich  asserts  the  persor.a*:'.y  .  f  «.».-:.  ;hv.-.-  «-.-.  ..-s  :■•  .s  'j  y-  n.i 

^^«ling  place  for  th*..-  mind  f  u:  *■:  int    ir*  :tf  ^  .rir.rrv.sr:;:  :^.^!h-:*:n. 

^*J  some  shape  or  oth»;r,  is  ihr  naiy  ?  jL"?*.!'.  j*».-  f -r  :r.v  p.  r*.  :.ai;:v  .:i 

^*«d,  as  expounded  in  :ho  liib'.t-.     I:  i«  a  5i»vc:r.c  ^ ha .-»•-•: tr  "f  i-ar.- 

3*^eism,  that  it  always  Ua*]*.  uv  a  s:r:«.-!  n  c^s*  :y.  ■....  :h-.'  •i-.-iiia   of 

•^Uman  libertv,  and  con-s-rnutni'v  to  uk-  l^-.-li-f  :ha:  a  .aw  of  •Sisr-.i- 

9n  is  im()OHsible.     In  iho  vi»^\v  we  havo  gii»::i  -jf  .:.  i:  lirni'.s  -iiv.iio 

^a  well  as  human  lib-Tiy. 

God  undoubtedly  enli?rs  into  the  iir.ivrs-.*  •..■;r'»'J2!i  th*?  inVTvcn- 
^ion  of  those  fixed  and  necessary  laws  which  ^« ••.'.•  rn  al:  i!«  ili.  vvinp- 
^YienlSy  and  is  therefore  coiiiiruiaily  pnst.'n*.  in  a!!  iIk'  works  of  na- 
ture and  in  all  the  wants  of  his:orv.  in  the  shan-.-  of  ii\n<f  iiis'.iiic- 
live  wants  which  are  continunily  inaiiif"siing  thonis<.-iv*.-s  in  acts,  in 
fsxtcronl  forms,  and  visible  iipaizr**?.     But   ho  do-s  no:  «-xp  nd  his 
"^iF'hole  essence,  he  does  not  oxhauist  all  his  powers  in  [li;:  en  aiiiMis; 
ihc  interior  principle  of  cnusalion.  whilr-  drvrloj^Jnc:  its-.-If  iti  ai-rs. 
retains  that  which  constitutes  i:  a  princi;»l>.'  anfl  a  caiK**.  an.i  s>i  far 
from   being  absorbed  in  its  (.Ifcc'ts*  is  not  in    the  sliirlitist  dcjzree 
diminished  or  chanf;e<l  thfrehy.     Nord>us  h'j  limit  his  acti«'n  upon 
humanity,  by  itself,  in  its  instinctive  opfrru'.ions.     This  wimimI  he  to 
dtrclare.  with  Vico,  that  humanity  is  divin**,  a  ili-itv.  and  is-  own  ere- 
ator — that   it  suflices  for  its- -If,  is  its  own  w(»rk.  its  own  creation. 
The  infinitv  of  freedom  '\<  an  «tlribul(*  of  God  :  to  sav  that  hr  acts 
upon  the  universe  only  thnMi^Mi  its  fundaincnta),  [HTman<.'nt,  and  ne- 
cc^ssnry  laws,  would  be  t«)  limit  his  fre(><lon)  (»f  action,  and  to  make 
hini  a  linite  being;  that  is.  tn  restrain  his  action  by  the  laws  or  na- 
ture of  the  creature.      Whij-.^  tJod   un<;ncsliona)>!y  int»Tv«'n«.'s    in 
liumun  affairs  in  a  geno ml  way.  that  is.  thriMi(;li  the  necessary  and 
invariable  laws  of  nature  and  of  humanitv.  h-'  is  at  the  same  time  a 
free,  sovereign  power,  distinct  from  humanity  and  from  the  universe, 
above   all,  controlling  all,   arresting,  chan;:ing.  nuMlifying  his  own 
arts,  graciously  supplying  humanity  from   tim<'  to   time   with   new 
siri'ngth  and  materials  to   wiitk   with,  and  giving   its  activ>n  a  new 
'lirection,  or  an  additional  ft»rc<?.  as  may  he  re(|nireil  for  lli<- greatest 
giijil  of  tlu!  race.     IJe  intervenes,  therefore,  specially  as  well  a"  *»""- 
i-raily.     This  proposiliun.  to  our  mind  at  le;tsl,  Tct^mrev^  \\«i 
demonsti-a/y'o/i  timu   the  siiiiplo  acknowk'djj;!n<.'Ul  o\'  iXv.;   \\\ti 
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God's  freedom.  It  is  necessary  that  the  laws  of  nature' sbouU  be 
fixed  and  determinate,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  msati 
foresee  the  recurrence  of  any  of  those  natural  phenomena  which  a 
much  affect  his  interests  and  well-being.  But  we  can  see  in  thisilli 
of  a  special  providence,  nothing  that  conflicts  with  any  sound  phil» 
sophical  notion  that  may  be  entertained  with  regard  to  the  charscter 
of  order,  such  as  its  pertnanence,  regularity,  and  necessity,  or  wiA 
the  regular  development  and  uninterrupted  progress  of  a  preoos' 
ceived  and  proarraugpd  plan ;  a  plan  which,  in  embryo,  like  an  acora. 
has  within  itself  the  germ  and  capacity  of  perfecting  itself.  Tbe 
doctrine  that  **a  Paul  may  plant  and  an  Apollos  may  water,  bm 
God  alone  can  give  the  increase,"  is  sound  philosophy.  Nor  doet 
the  idea  of  a  special  proviolcuce  conflict  with  the  idea  of  God's  gn- 
eral  providence^  (which,  indeed,  is  but  another  and  more  definite 
mode  t>f  stating  the  preceding  propasition,)  because  God  is  himself 
the  source  of  order,  of  infinite  and  eternal  order;  and  whether  be 
act  generally  or  special  I y,  he  nets  always  in  obedience  to  the  diviue 
principle  of  order  which  is  in  him;  hence  his  special  acts  cannot 
concradict  his  general  laws,  but,  besides  being  in  correspondence  with 
them,  must  aid  and  assist  them. 

But  in  fact  we  deem  the  nlmost  interminable  discussion  that  ha5 
been  maintained  on  this  subject,  as  having  been  more  fruitful  of 
strife  than  of  any  useful  result;  for  it  is  immensely  difficult,  if  io' 
deed  not  impossible,  to  draw  a  wt^ll  defined  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  divine  action  and  the  human,  and  to  say  with  accuracy 
and  certainty  when  and  where  God  intervenes  in  human  alTair? 
specially,  that  is^  as  an  indepc^ndc^nt  power  out  of  humanity,  niiJ 
without  reference  to  tht>sc  inherent  and  necessarv  laws  which  rcsiilf 
in  universal  nature,  and  therefore  ajfparcnt/if  containing  them:  or 
genera /I  I/,  that  is,  by  human  ity  itself,  in  its  instinctive  operations, 
and  by  means  of  natural  laws.  Much,  therefore,  that  has  beennwi- 
Adently  as-«erted  in  the  respect  of  certain  men  and  certain  natiuas. 
or  of  eertaiu  transactions,  that  enjoy  the  e\elu:sivo  honor  of  being 
denoiiiinateil  **  prnvidenlial ^''^  and  to  have  been  produced  by  an  arbi- 
trary or  an  independent  exercise  i^^  God's  creative  power,  wilboul 
referenc(i  to,  if  not  in  contravention  of,  those  universal  natural 
laws,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  deemed  competent  to  their 
production — much,  we  say,  cf  this  sort  of  declamation  may,  tiUer 
oil.  admit  of  more  or  less  qualilieaticjo ;  and  we  apprehend,  if  cl')*- 
ly  looked  into,  a  f;reat  deal  of  tlieir  sublime  s[>ecialities  would  InJ'* 
into  mere  eomnion  place  generalities,  and  they  would  be  found  u» 
have  been  legitimate  effects  from  natural  causes,  and  to  have  sprinip 
from  the  same  gitneral  and  universal  laws  which  rule  over  the  birth 
of  other  more  ordinary  men,  nations,  and  events. 

In  our  next  article,  we  will  introduce  to  the  reader  another  of  the 
great,  leading,  fundumentnl  principles  of  our  author,  to  wit :  the  n- 
duction  of  the  elements  of  human  tlion<;ht.  in  imitation  of  the  la- 
mous  categories  of  Aristotle  and  Kant.  These  elements,  which. 
according  to  Aristotle,  were  very  numerous,  and  which  were  even 
multiplied  by  Kant,  arc  reduced  by  Cousin  to  a  very  simple  formub. 
composed  of  three  parts,  \*\ue\\co'.\suv\3LV<i\x\L\w\vi^  vtwvxvj,,'^^  whicli 
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■tMkes  immeDBC  use,  and  by  means  of  which  he  undertakes  to  cx< 

in  all  the  past  events  of  history,  and  even  in  some  degree  to  an- 

Lpate  or  foretell  the  future  history  of  mankind.     i\f\er  this  prin- 

Te  shall  have  been  fairly  stated,  nothing  more  will  remain  for  us 

do  but  to  bring  together  the  different  principles  enumerated  in 

articles,  and  to  draw  thence  such  deductions  as  may  be  legiti- 

ly  extracted  from  them.     As  in  physics,  a  speculative  mistake 

abandoned  when  contradicted  by  facts  which  strike  the  senses;  or 

in  mathematics,  an  absurd  or  inconsistent  conclusion  is  admitted 

^p  a  demonstrative  proof  of  a  faulty  hypothesis ;  so  in  metaphysics, 

^^Qae  principles  must  be  pronounced  to  be  unsound  which  will  justify 

^^ductions  and  inferences  which  the  common  sense,  the  common 

observation,  and  the  common  experience  of  mankind  declare  at  once 

^  be  absurd  and  inconsistent.     It  is  by  this  test  that  M.  Cousin's 

Philosophy  must  stand  or  fall;  and  this  is  the  test  which  wo  mean 

^o  apply  in  the  sequel. 

(7*0  be  Continued,) 


ART.  TL— SOLEIL'S  SACCHAROHETEU. 

A  beautiful  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  crystal  is- 
able  sugar  in  any  saccharine  solution,  was  invented  in  Paris,  in  the 
year  1846,  by  M.  Solcil,  an  eminent  optician  and  mathematical  in- 
strument maker.  It  is  now  used  by  numerous  refiners  in  France, 
irho  employ  it  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  raw  sugar  offered  to  them 
for  sale,  and  is  of  such  unfailing  accuracy  and  easy  use  that  it  will 
soon  be  as  well  known  to  the  manufacturer  as  the  ordinary  pcse-sirop 
of  Benumb.  But  although  this  instrument  be  one  requiring  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  intelligence  and  a  few  hours  study  to  make  its 
practical  application  fumiliur.tho  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed 
are  not  so  easily  apprehended,  and  require  a  somewhat  more  than 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  discoveries  in  optics  made  by  mod- 
em science.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  give  a  description  of 
the  instrument,  of  the  manner  of  using  it,  and  if  possible  an  expla- 
nation of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed,  that  will  be  intel- 
ligible to  the  gt:*neral  reader. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  property  of  a  rny  of  light  discovered  by 
M.  M.ilus  in  1808  which  is  termed  polarisation.  Light  is  said  to  be 
polarised  when,  by  being  once  reflected  or  refracted,  it  is  rendered 
incapable  of  being  again  reflected  or  refracted  at  certain  angles.  We 
all  know  that  in  general  a  ray  of  light  after  being  n^flectcd  from  any 
surface,  as  for  instance,  a  pane  of  plate-glass,  may  be  reflected  a 
Si?cond  lime  from  another  surface,  and  will  olso  ])ass  freely  through 
transparent  bodies.  But  if  the  ray  of  light  be  reflected  from  a  pane 
of  plate-glass  at  an  angle  of  67*^  it  cannot  be  refle<^led  from  the  sur- 
face of  another  pane  of  glass  in  c(^rtain  positions,  although  it  will  bo 
com|)letely  reflected  by  the  second  pane  in  other  positions.  A  ray 
thus  reflected  at  an  angle  of  67^  also  loses  the  property  of  passing 
through  transparent  bodies  in  certain  positions,  although  it  will  freely 
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penetrate  the  same  bodies  in  others.   Such  rays  of  light  are  said  ti 
be  polarised. 

It  has  also  been  discovered  that  the  greater  number  of  animal  ail 
vegetable  substances,  such  os  gums,  jellies,  resins,  &c.,  possess tk 
property  of  doubling  the  imnge  or  appearance  of  an  object  when  mi 
through  them  in  certain  directions,  because  the  ray  of  light  falliflf 
upon  them  is  refracted  into  two  pencils,  more  or  less  separaSed, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  body  and  the  direction  of  the  iocideit 
ray.     Each  of  these  pencils  is  polarised.     Iceland  spae  possesses  tliii 
property  of  double  refraction  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  may  be  sea 
by  pasting  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  hole  in  it  on  the  side  of  the  spie 
farthest  from  the  eye ;  the  hole  will  appear  double  in  looking  through 
the  spac.     It  has  further  been  observed  that  when  a  ray  of  light  is 
thus  divided  iuto  two  polarised  rays  it  exhibits  properties  which  are 
symmetrical  both  to  the  right  and  lc(\  of  the  plane  of  reflection,  but 
that  in  crystallised  quartz^  this  symmetry  is  destroyed,  and  that  the 
plane  of  the  polarisation  deviates  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
observer,  by  an  angle  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate  of 
quartz.     This  is  called  circular  polarisation.     Mr.  Biot  discovered 
that  a  solution  of  cane  sugar ^  us  well  as  many  other  liquids,  possessed 
the  same  properties  of  circular  polarisation  as  crystallised  quartz- 
hut  the  quartz  possesses  this  remarkable  quality,  that  in  some  crys- 
tals the  rotation  is  from  right  to  left,  and  in  others  from  left  to  right, 
and  if  two  of  these  opposing  crystals  of  equal  thickness  be  interposed 
between  the  ray  of  light  and  the  observer,  they  couuteract  mutually 
their  opposing  influences,  and  the  circular  polarisation  ceases  to  exist. 
The  law  of  circular  polarisation  in  liquids  such  as  solutions  of  cane 
sugar  was  shown  by  Mr.  Biot  to  be,  that  the  angle  of  deviation  is 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid,  the  density  of  the 
liquid,  and  the  proportion  of  active  matter.     It  was  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  optical  principles  above  stated  in  a  very  succinct  form, 
that  Mr.  Biot  constructed  an  instrument  which  showed  the  quantity 
of  crystal  I  isable  sugar  in  a  syrup  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the 
thermometer  indicates  temperature,  or  the  barometer  atmospheric 
pressure  ;  but  the  instrument  of  his  invention,  although  available  for 
the  analysis  of  the  chemist,  required  for  its  use  an  apartment  spe- 
cially prepared  fiwtho  purpose  by  excluding  all  light  except  the  ray 
that  fell  on  the  instrument,  and  the  results  could  only  be  obtained 
by  mathematical  calculations,  not  always  understood  by  the  manufac- 
turer who  might  desire  to  employ  it.     M.  Soleil  has  succeeded  in 
inventing  a  diiforent  instrument,  which  although  depending  on  the 
same  principles,  may  be  used  at  all  times  and  in  all  situations,  with- 
out any  necessity  for  calculation,  and  which  can  be  practically  ap- 
plied by  persons  ignorant  of  the  theory  by  which  he  was  guided,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  thermometer  and  barometer  are  daily  used 
by  persons  unacquainted  with  the  physical  laws  which  influence  the 
rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury  in  their  columns. 

The  annexed  plate  shows  the  Saccharometer.  Letter  d  is  the 
prism  of  Iceland  spac,  possessing  the  power  of  double  refraction  as 
above  stated,  which  polarises  the  light  transmitted  through  the  instru- 
ment iu  the  direction  of  its  axis.    This  ^rism  is  termed  the  polariser. 
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A  second  prism  also  doubly  refracting,  placed  at  the  point 
seen  separately  at  letter  a,  and  called  the  analyser,  causes  two 
of  the  opening  o  to  be  seen :  this  can  be  turned  at  will  in  iu 
and  in  any  desired  direction,  and  then  fixed  in  its  position 
screw  p* 

At  the  point  6  is  a  plate  of  crystallised  quartz  composed 
pieces  possessing  opposing  powers  of  circular  polarisation, 
equal  thickness.  On  looking  through  the  instrument  the  e 
the  preceding  arrangement  of  the  prisms  and  quartz  is  sue 
show  two  colored  disks,  (see  letters  i  k)  one  violet  and  theotl 
low,  each  separated  by  a  vertical  line,  which  is  the  lineof  8e|) 
of  the  two  kmds  of  quartz.  Each  of  these  disks  presents  th 
shade  of  color  on  its  entire  surface,  when  the  analyser  is  pi 
zero,  as  shown  by  the  scale  seen  in  the  figure  of  the  instrum 

The  slightest  movement  of  the  analyser  makes  a  perceptible 
in  the  tints,  and  as  this  movement  acts  in  contrary  direction! 
two  plates  of  quartz,  the  succession  of  colors  is  inverse,  i 
slightest  change  thus  produces  a  double  effect. 

Now  if  in  the  tube  n,  syrup  is  introduced  in  front  of  the 
the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  is  produced  by  changing  the 
of  the  analyser,  for  as  cane  sugar  possesses  a  right  circular  ] 
tion,  its  influence  is  added  to  that  of  the  crystal  of  quartz  pc 
the  same  power,  and  their  combined  influence  overpowers  th 
crystal  possessing  the  opposite  property.  If  the  syrup  is  a 
of  glucose^  or  uncrystallisable  sugar,  whose  circular  polari 
left,  a  similar  effect  will  bo  produced  in  favor  of  the  le(\  p 
quartz.  The  result  in  cither  case  is  that  the  disks  no  longe; 
the  same  general  shade  of  color,  but  that  in  each  the  tw 
separated  by  the  vertical  lines  possess  distinct  colors, 
therefore  to  measure  the  rotary  power  of  the  column  of  i 
would  be  necessary  to  place  before  it  a  plate  of  quartz  havi 
rotation  of  a  thickness  requisite  to  ncntralisc  the  cffoct  of  tl 
and  thus  would  be  produced  a  couple  or  pair  of  forces,  oCm 
active  elements,  sugar  and  quartz,  would  exactly  comper 
influence  of  each  other.  But  it  would  be  difficult  and  even 
ble  to  procure  a  series  of  plates  of  quartz  of  dilFercnt  thick) 
sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  the  observer  always  to  fin 
the  exact  thickness  necessary  to  compensate  the  rotary  ]K) 
saccharine  solution  at  all  degrees  of  saturation ;  and  it  is 
this  necessity  that  M.  Soleil  invented  that  part  of  the  ins 
which  he  calls  the  compensator.  It  is  fixed  at  the  point  • 
composed  of  two  oblong  prisms  of  the  same  angle  cut  out  of 
plate  of  quartz :  these  prisms  super-posed  the  base  of  eacJ 
summit  of  the  other,  recompose  a  plate  of  which  the  surf 
parallel.  Each  of  these  prisms  is  fixed  in  a  frame  runn 
groove,  so  that  they  can  slide  before  each  other  by  means  of 
which  moves  both  in  such  manner  that  the  thickness  of 
pound  plate  can  be  varied  at  pleasure.  In  front  of  this  c< 
plate  is  fixed  another  of  the  same  thickness  but  made  of 
piece,  and  possessing  the  contrary  rotary  power.  These  tw 
one  simple  and  the  other  compound,  therefore  create  no  p 
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,  their  reciprocal  influences  being  mutually  compensated,  and 
a  position  the  compensator  marks  zero.  Now  if  the  screw  that 
a  the  compound  plate  be  turned  so  as  to  make  the  two  thinnest 
cover  each  other,  its  thickness  being  diminished  the  power  of 
Lmple  plate  becomes  predominant,  but  by  an  inverse  motion  of 
crew  the  compound  plate  becomes  the  thickest  and  overcomes 
nfluence  of  the  simple  plate.  On  the  frame  of  one  of  these 
9  is  engraved  a  scale  beginning  at  zero  in  the  middle  and  divided 
degrees  to  the  right  and  lefl  for  indicating  the  two  deviations  of 
rifled  rays ;  and  on  the  other  is  engraved  a  scale  called  a  vernier 
ndicating  tenths  of  the  first  scale.  The  first  of  these  two  scales 
»ite8  tens,  and  the  second  units,  the  two  combined  showjng  the 
!t  number  of  degrees  marked  by  the  instrument  when  an  obser* 
»  has  been  made.  At  the  point  g  is  a  lens  fixed  to  the  analyser, 
of  which  the  focal  distance  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at 
sure  to  suit  the  eye  of  any  observer. 

;fore  using  the  instrument  the  observer  should  first  satisfy  him- 
that  it  is  in  perfect  order,  for  which  purpose  he  proceeds  as  fol- 
.  He  turns  the  screw  of  the  compensator  until  the  zero  of  the 
scales  coincide  perfectly.  He  then  places  a  tube  of  water  in  the 
ument  and  looks  into  it,  lengthening  or  shortening  the  focal  dis- 
3  of  the  lensg  until  he  can  sec  plainly  and  distinctly  the  black 
col  line  that  divides  the  two  disks  that  are  presented  to  his 
•  Finally  he  turns  round  the  analyser  in  its  socket  until  these 
:  present  on  their  entire  surface  a  uniform  color :  as  soon  as  this 
:  is  attained,  he  screws  the  analyser  tight  enough  to  fix  it  in  its 
ion. 

ie  apparatus  being  now  ready  for  use,  the  water  is  poured  out 
e  tube  and  the  syrup  which  is  to  be  examined  replaces  it.  So 
as  this  column  of  syrup  is  interposed  between  the  compensator 
:he  polariser,  the  appearance  of  the  disks  is  changed.  The  right 
of  each  disk  presents  a  different  color  from  the  left  half,  because 
rotary  power*  of  the  sugar  has  caused  the  pencil  of  polarised 
to  deviate  to  the  right,  if  the  sugar  is  crystal  Usable  or  to  the 
if  it  be  glucose  or  uncrystallisable  sugar.  All  that  the  observer 
o  do,  is  then  to  turn  the  screw  of  the  compensator  until  it  shall 
•re  the  identity  of  tint  throughout  the  disk — the  number  of  de« 
imaked  on  the  scale  at  once  shows  the  extentof  the  rotary  power 
e  sugar,  each  degree  on  the  scale  corresponding  to  a  thickness  of 
nillimeter*  in  the  compound  plate  of  quartz  that  forms  the  com* 
ator.  So  that  if  the  scale  marks  60^,  the  rotary  power  of  the 
larine  solution  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  plate  of  quartz  of  sixty 
meters  in  thickness. 

!ie  use  of  the  instrument  itself  then  consists  simply  in  placing 
p  in  a  tube  and  turning  a  screw  until  the  imago  seen  on  looking 
jgh  it,  is  of  an  uniform  color.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
but  it  is  also  necessary  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of  crystalliz- 
sugar  is  equivalent  to  the  rotary  power  of^  the  quartz  as  shown 
le  scale,  so  as  to  enable  the  observer  at  all  times,  and  without 


•  The  mUlimetor  it  0.03937  inch. 
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the  aid  of  calculation,  to  say  precisely  what  quantity  of  npr 
really  contained  in  the  solution  submitted  to  test. 

To  ascertain  this  point,  a  series  of  remarks  and  experimeDtiiHi! 
conducted  with  great  pains  and  care  by  M.  Cluget  and  conunuoiciki 
by  him  to  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  national  raanafaetoni! 
at  Paris,  iii  its  session  of  the  14th  of  October,  1846,  which  I  shill» 
deavor  to  condense  within  as  limited  a  space  as  is  compatible wi& 
the  desire  to  render  the  subject  perfectly  intelligible. 

This  chemist  commences  by  observing  that  although  in  theory b 
polarisation  of  light  constitutes  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  abiM 
branches  of  the  science  of  optics,  the  appreciation  of  its  effcctieoi' 
sidered  exclusively  in  its  practical  application  SoleiPs  Saccfaaroneler 
is  nevertheless  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  and  he  then  proceeds  tofe 
scribe  the  mode  of  manifestation  tor  the  different  species  of  lupr. 

Let  us  commence  by  supposing  that  we  desire  to  ascertain  lk 
quantity  of  crystal  Usable  sugar  contained  in  a  substance  which  w 
know  beforehand  to  contain  no  other  species  of  sugar,  such  as  OK 
juice  when  not  injured  by  frost,  heat,  fermentation  or  other  simiiu 
causes.     The  juice  is  put  into  a  matrass  (or  white  glass  bottle  wisk 
a  long  neck,)  which  is  filled  up  to  a  mark  indicating  a  capacity  of  100 
cubic  centimeters,  and  to  this  juice  is  added  ten  cubic  centimeters ol 
subacetate  of  lead  which  fills  the  matrass  up  to  a  lipe  marked  110c. 
c.     The  liquid  is  then  slightly  shaken  and  under  the  influeoceof 
the  subacctale  of  lead  is  completely  defecated  in  two  or  three  im- 
nutes :  it  is  passed  through  a  paper  filter  and  poured  into  a  tube 
twenty-two  centimeters  in  length  ;  this  tube  is  placed  in  the  instro* 
ment  and  an  observation  taken  in  the  manner  above   mentioned, 
which  will  show  the  number  of  degrees  of  deviation  effected  on  the 
polarised  light  in  its  passage  through  the  instrument.     This  number 
of  degrees  multiplied  by  16.471  and  divided  by  10,  gives  the  weigh: 
in  grammes  and  centigrammes*  of  sugar  contained  in  a  litrct  of  the 
liquid. 

There  are  tables  however  which  accompany  the  instrument  and 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  calculation,  so  that  by  merely  looking 
at  the  table  we  find  marked  opposite  the  number  of  dcgreesof  devia- 
tion, the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  liquid. 

Thi!  reason  for  multiplying  by  the  number  16.471  is  this.  Ex- 
periment shows  this  to  be  the  quantity  in  grammes  and  milligrammes 
of  sugar  perfectly  pure  and  dry,  a  pure  sugar  candy  of  which  a  so- 
lution carried  to  a  volume  of  100  cubic  centimeters  will  determinei 
right  deviation  of  100**  in  the  saccharometer  when  observed  through 
a  tube  of  20  centimeters  in  length.  Now  as  the  action  of  saccharine 
solutions  or  polarised  light  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
sugar  contained  in  them,  or  in  other  words  the  number  of  active 

S articles  of  sugar  interposed  between  the  ray  and  the  eye,  it  is  cvi- 
ent  that  the  number  of  degrees  of  deviation  multiplied  by  this  num- 
ber 16.471  and  divided  by  10  will  give  the  quantity  of^  sugar  per  litre 
in  the  liquid  subjected  to  examination,  tho  litre  being  equal  to  a 


■■  i 
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•  The  gramme  is  15.438  grains  troy.  f  The  litre  is  1.760773  pint. 
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ic  decimeter.  The  table  used  in  the  above  example  is  22  centi- 
itera,  one-tenth  being  added  to  its  length,  to  compensate  for  the  od- 
ioual  dilution  of  the  liquid  resulting  from  adding  to  it  one-tenth  of 

Volume  in  subacctate  of  lead  for  defecation. 
If  subacctate  of  lead  cannot  be  readily  procured  the  defecation 
be  as  easily  and  efficiently  operated  by  adding  5  cubic  centime- 
of  a  solution  of  isinglass  and  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol. 
If  instead  of  a  liquid  we  desire  to  test  a  raw  sugar  or  molasses,  the 
ess  is  somewhat  different,  because  of  tlie  coloring  matter  which 
^Ould  prevent  the  ray  of  light  from  passing  through  it  when  in  solu- 
^*Ot),  wiih  sufficient  distinctness  to  (.>nable  the  observer  to  obtain  a 
^■©ar  view  of  the  effect  produced.     The  result  is  however  more  di- 
^"^Ctly  obtained,  because  as  in  this  case  the  observation  is  to  be  mode 
'^y  comparing  the  effect  which  determined  weights  of  these  substances 
^Xerciae  on  polarised  light  as  compared  with  that  created  by  equal 
^eights  of  pure  sugar.     The  number  of  degrees  marked  on  the  scale 
^hcn  the  observation  is  made  indicates  the  exact  per  centage  of 
Qrystallisable  sugar  in  the  substance  examined,  without  further  cal- 
culation or  reference  to  tables. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  preparing,  defecating  and  discolor- 
ing brown  sugars  or  molasses  so  us  to  render  them  suitable  for  obser- 
vation in  the  saccharometer  is  as  follows : 

A  quantity  sufficient  to  occupy  a  volume  of  200  or  300  cubic  cen- 
timeters is  procured,  and  is  placed  in  a  matrass,  guagod  so  as  to  con- 
tain exactly  one,  two  or  three  hundred  centimeters.     The  necessary 
quantity  of  sugar  or  molasses  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  ma- 
trassy  is  then  introduced  into  it  and  is  dissolved  by  a  quantity  of 
Vrater  which  is  pcured  into  the  matrass  until  it  reaches  exactly  the 
mark  of  the  guage,  if  the  sugar  is  white  and  clear  enough  to  be  ob- 
served without  defecation  :  if  not,  a  space  of  about  20  centimeters 
must  be  lof\  and  filled  up  with  the  defecating  agent,  whether  that 
agent  be  subocetate  of  lead  or  the  mixture  of  isinglass  and  alcohol. 
The  whole  is  then  shaken  up  and  thrown  on  a  filter.     If  the  liquid 
when  filtered  is  still  too  darkly  colored  to  admit  of  an  observation  it 
must  bo  discolored  by  passing  it  through  bon(i  black.     The  discolor- 
ed syrup  is  then  placed  in  the  tube  and  the  instrument,  being  used 
in  the  manner  above  described,  the  exact  quantity  of  crystal lisable 
sugar  is  ascertained. 

The  method  above  indicated  is  all  that  is  required  for  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  crystal  lisable  sugar  in  the  raw  material  obtained 
from  the  cane.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  it  is  desirable  to  as- 
certain the  quantity  really  existing  in  saccharine  solutions  contain- 
ing left  polarising  sugar  or  foreign  substances  also  possessing  polar- 
ising power,  and  1  shall  now  proceed  to  detail  the  process  employed 
by  M.  Clurget  for  analysing  such  solutions,  although  this  is  rather  a 
matter  of  curious  inquiry  than  of  practical  utility  for  sugar  refiners 
in  this  country.  In  order  to  disengage  from  the  total  amount  of  de- 
viation that  which  is  attributable  to  the  crystallisable  sugar  alone,  it 
is  necessary  to  convert  by  an  acid  the  whole  mass  of  sugar  into  left 
iioln rising  sugar.  In  this  operation  the  temperature  must  be  care- 
fully noted,  for  it  exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  saccharine  solu- 
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tions  possessing  led  polarising  power.  The  laws  which  govern  this 
influence  have  been  determined  by  M.  Cluget,  although  the  fact  of 
its  existence  was  first  pointed  out  by  M.  Mitscherlich,  of  Bcrlio.  A 
table  showing  the  amount  of  this  influence  for  each  degree  of  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  accompanies  the  iostrn- 
ment. 

In  order  to  render  facile  and  exact  the  observations,  a  special  tube 
for  acidulated  solutions  is  furnished:  this  tube  is  provided  with  a 
verticle  tubulare  in  which  is  plunged  a  thermometer  whose  balb 
penetrates  into  the  solution.  The  liquid  is  poured  into  a  matmi 
marked  so  as  to  designate  capacities  of  50  and  55  cubic  centimeteni 
The  vessel  is  flUod  up  to  the  first  mark  with  the  liquid,  and  is  thei 
filled  up  to  the  second  mark  with  pure  and  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  whole  is  shaken,  a  thermometer  is  placed  in  it, 
and  the  matrass  thus  arranged,  is  heated  in  a  hot-wuter  bath  to  68*c. 
and  then  plunged  into  cold  water  to  bring  it  back  to  the  ambieot 
temperature.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered  in  order  to  disengage  any 
chloride  of  lead  produced  by  the  action  on  the  hydrochloric  acid  of 
any  excess  of  the  sub-acetate  of  lead  employed  in  the  defecation. 
The  solution  is  then  observed  in  the  saccharometer  and  its  left  de- 
viation is  noted  :  to  this  number  must  be  added  one- tenth  to  compen- 
sate for  the  dilution  occasioned  by  the  addition  of  the  acid ;  the  total 
is  added  to  the  number  of  degrees  of  right  polarisation  ascertained 
prior  to  the  acidulation,  and  by  looking  at  the  tabic  in  the  column  of 
temperature  at  which  the  observation  is  mode  for  the  number  which 
approaches  the  nearest  the  sum  total  of  the  above  additions  then  will 
be  found  indicated  in  the  last  column  to  the  right,  tho  number  of 
grammes  of  sugar  contained  in  a  litre  of  the  solution. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  state  that  if  any  of  your  readers  should  desire 
to  inspect  the  instrument  personally,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  tosf- 
ford  them  an  opportunity  of  so  doing,  and  to  explain  by  showing  it  in 
actual  operation,  whatever  may  be  found  to  be  imperfectly  described 
in  the  hasty  sketch  above  given. 


We  take  from  the  "  Scientific  American"  the  following  remarks  upon 

the  Turpentine  business  in  Nortli  Carolina  and  Georgia : 

Id  making  turpentine  a  medium  sized  pine  tree,  with  large  top,  fumiithes 
the  turpentine  best.  In  North  Carolina,  however,  trees  of  only  eight  or 
nine  inches  diameter  are  often  fielectod.  The  tree  is  tapped  for  its  8ap  in 
the  months  of  December,  January  and  February.  The  first  turpentine 
which  flows  is  called  virgin  turpentine,  and  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the 
pure  white  color  which  is  natural  to  it— rosin  made  from  the  virgin  turpen- 
tine is  transparent.  The  sap  is  distilled  like  malt  and  the  result  is  turpen- 
tine and  rosin  and  tar.  More  turpentine  is  now  made  in  North  Carolint 
and  Georgia  than  in  ail  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  and  the  distiU- 
tion  is  conducted  in  the  forest,  saving  all  unnecessary  transportation  of  re- 
fuse material.  Twenty  years  ago,  there  was  more  spirits  of  turpentine  dis- 
tilled in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States,  but  the  tide  has  now  turned  and 
Europe  gets  turpentine  from  America. 
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I. — DEPTH  OF  PLANTING  SEEDS. 

B.  De  Bow,  Esq., 

ir  Sir : — ^Your  zeal  and  efforts  in  behalf  of  agriculture,  induce  me  to  send 
le  result  of  experiments  which,  I  beliere,  will  interest  cultivators  of  the 
Fully  aware  that  changes  will  not  be  hastily  adopted  by  the  planting  com- 
y,  vet  the  desire  to  do  good  urg&s  me  to  appear  oefore  your  readere,  as  a 
caf  farmer.  Each  individual  tninks  his  knowledge  is  ample,  while  he  is 
led  to  treat  with  levity,  observations  which  point  to  new  modes  of  planting, 
ture. 

poleon  said  the  ^I'orld  was  governed  by  epithets ;  and  how  true  t  The  name 
:ori«t,  of  book-farmer,  has  deterred  many  Irom  imnroving  their  mindSf  and 
condition  in  life.  The  name  rebel,  has  consigned  many  a  true  heart  to 
liny ;  the  name  tory,  has  doomed  many  an  honest  and  faithfiil  man  to  as 
an  end.  The  experience  of  the  pant  proves  that  Napoleon  was  right,  and 
e  90  to  the  end  of  time.  Were  no  one  to  risk  abuse,  nor  propose  anything 
hat  would  be  received  as  orthodox,  thte  would  impro\'ement  cease.  Would 
riters  be  content  to  labor  merelv  for  the  present,  or  having  written,  destroy 
u  did  not  please  the  mass,  such  men  as  Bacon,  Milton,  Burke,  and  others 
I  not  have  poured  instruction  into  the  popular  mind, 
ivinced  that  the  mass  do  not  sanction  experiments  which  expose  their 
shed  practices,  I  would  not  have  hazarded  opinions  so  opposite  to  the  old 
Q,  but  for  the  kind  attention  of  the  publishers  of  the  German  worics,  by 
ungault  and  Bruger ;  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  and  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Smith — to 
whom  I  tender  many  thanks,  and  heartily  recommei.d  dieir  works,  for  sale 
B.  Steel  dE.  Co.,  of  .New  Orleans.  I  received  these  works  in  1845,  but  had, 
rious  experiments,  previously  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  we  lost  time 
imin  in  too  deep  planting*,  that  the  prevailing  practice  was  wrong,  and  de- 
ntal to  our  b^t  interests.  I  have  so  said  repeatedly,  and  have  generally 
net  with  very  strong  objections.  If  these  tanslations  of  Boussin^ault,  Bruger, 
ther  Continental  writers,  were  read  as  freely  as  the  last  political  quarrel,  1 
1  cease,  and  only  say  their  experience  is  corroborated  here, 
ise  understand  me.  I  offer  nothing  not  heretofore  advanced  by  able  praeti- 
lamters,  nor  anything  new ;  but  I  beg  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all  planters, 
they  have  seen,  and  can  know  by  experiment  To  some  it  may  be  new,  but 
tiave  not  paid  attention  to  it;  but  many  will  at  once  see  there  is  truth,  and 
D  too.  in  tne  facts.  I  will  rely  mainlv  on  the  experimeats  of  others,  for  the 
le  reaj«on, — •'  a  prophet  is  not  without  Ihonor.  even  in  his  own  counirj'," — not 
ise  I  had  not  tried  neariy  the  same  experiments,  and  arrived  at  tne  same 
leal  coDclusions. 

[roea  tried  the  experiment  with  com,  at  the  various  depths  below  stated,  in 
MX  climate  and  earlier  in  the  season  than  mine,  which  is  as  late  as  Gth  June. 
nted  1  inch  deep, — seed  came  up  in  8  1-3  days. 

1  1-2  "  "  •'      9 1-2    " 

2  "  «*  •«    10  *' 

2 1-3  "  "  "    11  1-2    " 

3 1-2  *'  **  "  13  " 

4  "  *'  "  13 1-2    " 
4 1-2  "  "  "  no  rise. 

5  ''  '^  "  no  rise. 

5  1-2  "  '•  "    17  1-2  but  died  in  a  few  days. 

6  **  "  "    no  rise. 

ne  of  those  that  did  not  rise  from  deep  planting,  were  very  feeble,  and  di<( 
3  much.    The  first  one  of  mine  was  washed  up ;  ;econd,*third  and  fourth 
up  on  the  sixth  day,  in  the  afternoon  late ;  the  others  could  not  be  found 
•oroe  two  weeks  time, 
e  planted  by  Petri,  to  the  depth  of 

1-2  inch,  came  up  in  11  days,  7-8  of  seed  vegetating. 

1  •*  *•  12      "     all         "  " 

2  "  **  IS     "     7-8         <*  " 
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3  inches,  cainc  up  in  20  days,  5-8  of  seed  vegetatiiig. 

4  •'  "  21     "      4-8  "  " 

5  "  •»  2-2    '*      3-8  '*  " 

6  "  "23    "      1-8  "  " 

I  tried  wheat,  some  dibbled  iu  Ibiir  inches  deep.  Nut  the  thousandth  camen?^ 
nor  did  any  make  seed ;  whereas,  tliose  covered  hall*  to  one  inch  came  up  &Bely. 
and  made  a  fair  crop  of  grain. — four  varieties  tried. 

Ugazy  in  Andre,  gives  a  table  of  the  result  of  his  very  interesting  expenmeDS 
with  rye,  wheat,  barley  and  oais.  1  give  his  deductions,— 4$eventT-six  experi- 
ments : 

"Two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all  the  plants  had  thin  root  stalks  onlr  ate 
inch  under  snround,  and  exactly  those  produced  the  most  stalks;  one  founhUd 
roots  one  and  a  half  inches  below  the  !*urface,  and  had  only  half  as  many  stalb; 
at  two  inches  deep,  only  fonr  in  one  hundred;  at  two  and  a  half,  only  nine  in  ok 
thousand, — only  one  ol  these  produced  a  stalk." 

For  the  last  five  years,  I  have  plowed  my  land  '^'ell  before  sowing  grain ;  tken 
covered  the  grain  with  a  heavy  hnish,  harrow,  or  horse  rake, — believing  that  I 
had  lost  time  and  crops  by  plowing  in  grain.  To  explain  why  others  sncceei 
when  plowing  in  their  grain,  it  is  only  required  to  measure  depth  of  plowing.  I 
make  gcKxl  crops  of  r\'e,  without  plowing  or  covering,  merely  sowing  doiku  tbe 
grain  on  corn  or  cotton  laud,  and  know  of  one  crop  of  oats,  one  hundred  acm 
.sowed  down  and  plowed  in ;  one  hundred  acres  not  plowed, — the  latter  belierai 
to  bc^  be.st. 

I  wdn  taught  to  plow  in  grain,  and  to  cover  com  with  the  plow ;  but  in  cod5«- 
quence  of  reiieated  failures  to  get  a  fair  ."^tand,  I  was  led  to  examine,  and  to  ex- 
periment. Necessity  was  the  schoolmaster,  and  I  was  taught  anew,  lo  plact 
.shallow,  and  have  obeyed  teaching.  There  are  many  who  urge  that  deep  plant- 
ing is  a  protection  against  drouth.  I  ask  them  to  examine  com  that  is  plaDted 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  say  in  two  or  three  days  ailer  the  leaves  appear  a  bine 
ground.  Again,  when  the  plant  is  twelve  inches  high,  and  agam  when  ia 
tassel.  They  will  fmd,  ai  first,  three  roots  extending  from  the  grain  with  nnmer- 
ons  small  fibres  attached  thereto ;  the  heart  of  the  grain  then  also  starts  np  ihr 
stem  of  the  plant,  which,  on  reaching  near  the  surface,  is  formed  into  a  knot  of 
swelling,  from  whence  pitweed  the  three  roots  that  su.stain  the  plant. — the  lort: 
portion  not  larijcr  than  a  bnx)m  straw,  not  growing  on  the  stem ;  when  cxamindi 
in  second  condition  is  as  small  as  many  of  the  true  roots  :  and  when  later  ei- 
amined, — is  not  found  at  all.  We,  therefore,  find  that  the  theory  of  deep  plan:* 
ing  to  priHcct  against  drouth,  is  erroneous,  as  the  roots  even  pait  ofl*  near  ih 
snrftice,  and  the  first  three  ri»ts  perish  away ;  and  if  they  do  not,  are  Uxi  small  L- 
^^e  of  any  service,  unless  aciing  like  ''  infantismal "  do>es  of  medicine  do  on  ik 
transcendentalists. 

Corn,  like  all  its  (ihe  ffrass)  family,  sends  its  roots  superficicoITy.  and  inidfr 
favorable  eircumstance.*i  may  be  at  considerable  depth,  but  1  do  not  believe  il^' 
Yte  either  e>.senlial  or  requisite,  nor  do  1  think  nature  is  guilty  of  doing  more  than 
imceded.    If  the  .soil  be  properly  prepared,  and  in  condition  to  nouriish  the  con. 
ihc  roots  will  not  dip  (U)wn.    If  ei»rn  be  planted  shallow,  it  mill  vegetate  at  a 
ower  temperature  oi  the  atmosplicre.  lH?cause  the  earth  is  earlier  warmeil.  ar. 
inch  or  .so,  than  three  to  six  inchrs ;  and  by  its  vegetating  cailier  and  more  cer- 
tain, we  can  gtrt  a  stand  more  early  in  the  season.    Generally,  in  Febrnarj'.  or 
1st  of  Man.'h,  there  is  weathvr  warm  enough  ti>  admit  of  corn  vegetating,  if  it  K' 
planted  about  one  inch:  but  if  ])lanied  deepi^r,  rain  and  cold  .super^'enc.  whivh 
check  thti  vegetating  of  it,  and  causo  it  to  rot.  or  lie  &ome  days  or  weeks  dormant 
But,  if  there  l»c  a  .stand,  even  with  d<'ep  planting,  ihi-re  is  "a  certain  lossiot.h«* 
plaut,  of  the  nutrition  that  the  grain  is  de.stined  to  givo;  that  nutrition  beins  ex- 
pended in  brin;:ing  the  plant,  through  the  earth,  where  it  ninst  remain  for  a  frw 
days  until  the  superficial  roots  have  made  sutiieieni  growth  to  feed  the  plant. 
Bruger  says — '•  The  more  shallow  the  st»ed  was  covered  by  the  earth,  the  mori* 
rapidly  the  spnmt  made  its  appearance,  and  the  strtmgcr  afterwards  was  the 
stalk.'^ 

Let  any  one  notice  corn,  that  is  covered  Avith  tht-  hoe.  It  comes  up  early,  gnwr* 
up  immediately  and  vigorously.  See  al*to  a  volunteer  stalk, — and  why  is  it  su)? 
Because  the  grain  to  the  young  tender  plant,  by  the  sugar  found  in  itj  until  the 
r(X)ts  have  extended  themselves  in  searcii  of  !c»od,  which  is  done  almost  as  «x>n 
as  the  blades  arc  formed,  and  being  no  work  of  supererrogation,  there  is  ever)' 
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klhu  is  needed,  sod  nolbini;  etira.  More  ihao  this:  the  crop  came* 
,  and  srowi  US';  a  pDnioo  llint  »  not  m>  df^p  camei  up  eviier,  aod 
ner  orct  ibe  cbL-ck.  gmvra  oS,  wliiL'i  thu  plauied  deeper  is  more  tar^ 
isd  irfaea  up  rEmains  in  t^  same  condiliaa  tor  days. 

la  ii»uig  the  eipressiun  uf  der p  ptintiog,  I  loean  not  only  deep  pluiting.  b«t 
imp  mrering.  Com,  though  plaaied  in  the  valer  ttriow.  asd  eoTerod  shallov, 
■•  am  lUble  to  the  same  objecLion-i.  If  the  laod  be  jdacod  in  eicellpnl  Mndilioa^ 
fUToWB  opeaed  with  a  shore!  plow,  su  a,n  to  have  pulverized  t^arih  in  (he  fBrruv 
&t  tk«  eom  ID  lie  od.  aud  ihen  cavi^red  with  a  haiVow,  it  nill  do  veil  Uie  io  the 
^tfing,  MV  ItM  sf  April :  but  il  doae  in  February  or  March,  it  ts  almost  as  bad 
as  deep  puntinj;  od  the  level. 

All  nuw,  tbw  eottoD  seed  plaDted  deep,  «arlj  in  the  season  will  rati  vbefeaa, 
if  tkrawn  OS  the  eanh,  the  raios  will  rirc  ibeia  eoieriDg  esough  ta  gti  a  tiae. 
9m»lk  seed  canooi  rise  through  eieir  depth  of  earth.  Naiore  patois  out  Ibe  trW 
mode,  and  but  for  the  birds  and  other  enemies  of  the  bntier.  there  would  be  IM 
dittciilrr  in  gelling  a  rise  of  grain  &c.  The  principles  of  the  seience  of  atirieul- 
vut  are  the  xaitte  every  where, — we  l>eine  required  to  vary  ouemade  of  voAInf 
Meorfiftg  to  (IrciuiiKlaiicea.  Thus,  suppose  it  be  a  conceded  poinl,  thai  coca 
whan  plaated  shallow,  will  give  a  more  certaiD  stand,  and  more  luiuriaBi  Mallte; 
yet,  ijwe  dcaire  lo  plant  a  iiigh  piece  of  land  in  corn,  ia  Jane,  I  would  not  hod. 
we  IO  slant  it  deeper;  because,  the  eertaiotv  of  au  eaHv  ri.-«  is  too  imparlani, 
•K^itk  is  sccuT«d  I9  the  ip'ain  being  placed'  in  raaist  earth.  This  only  forva  aa 
tutttptbm  Id  the  rale,  and  is  taking  uic  lewer  evil 

1  have  now,  I  earnestly  trust,  been  explicit  enough  to  be  underMood,  so  a>  i« 

cjtre  ihe  maaa  a  beatini:  on  the  InterEsts  of  our  planting  commnnity.  and  is 

OMUve  Ihdr  atleniion.     If  so.  1  will  have  done  all  I  dcKirfd.  and  hcg  10  remain 

r  Afaod  and  bumble  serraDL  A  MISSISSIPPI  PLAJS'TEK. 


.l—rMe 
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bBJ^ekaonville  Fin  rida  News  remarks :  "We  are  happy  to  perceive  thai  very 

tat  aiieoiioD  i*  being  awaheiied  10  the  vast  profit  which  retails  10  the  culli- 

u  i»f  the  ^ngar  cane  in  Florida     The  elitnaie  and  the  atmosphere  give  ns 

r  L^ninana,  and  there  i?  no  dotibt  but  sugar  can  be  made  here 

11  la  quality  10  any  in  the  world. 
me  eimet  the  lollowtng  paragraph  from  the  National  Inielligenecr  cif 
Bdi  nllimo.  The  cane  to  which  it  alludes,  exhibited  in  the  eapjiol,  wn 
illttl  vaa  labea  on  by  Hon.  D.  L.  Ym-Ec,  Senator  of  that  State.  We  saw 
cue  when  he  paaicd  through  Jacksonville,  and,  although  il  is  Urge,  it  is  by 
no  mnuui  of  the  size  which  it  usually  attains  in  good  suiL  We  (rust  it  wilt  have 
tto  e^cl  (o  entl^ten  th»«  who  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  sngar  caoe  was 

t^ttmn  in  I^ui^iana:" 
Ebe  wgOT  region  in  Florida  cilendx  frocD  the  Snth  10  the  S5ih  decree  of  laii- 
i  b  eomptlscB  within  ita  limits  a  large  amount  of  very  Bne  land.  The  cli- 
ttt  Ike  most  nonliem  portion  of  it  has,  we  understaDu,  an  advantage  of  sdi 
■  in  die  duration  of  the  growing  season  over  any  other  mgar-growing  pcr- 
rf  die  United  Slates  -,  and  in  the  wniibcmmcEt  parts  oT  the  peninsula  tSoe 
h  aa  eoUre  eiempiion  from  frosL  The  cane  is  tajxOcit  this  season  ibrongfaont 
the  {KXiinxula,  a  degree  of  maturity  it  does  not  attain  in  Lonimana  or  Teias. — 
The  lands  are  ai  pre«eni  cheap — sav  from  t\!S>  (the  price  of  public  lands)  is 
tlO  per  acie.  T1i«e  are  nnmerous  rivers  affiirding  ea^  trant.ponation  on  both 
■ides  the  pcniiKiila.  Public  sales  of  some  of  the  Stale  lands  nil)  take  pU«i  ia 
FslWTUjy  nciL  These  lands  have  been  earefnllv  selected  by  agenta  in  bodies  of 
half  a  teftiun  (390  acres,}  and  are  generally  well  situated  lor  the  sugar  culture. 
A  ujnple  of  the  Florida  cane  of  this  year,  now  10  be  seen  at  thecapitol,  is  be- 
t  lec  and  eteveo  fed  long,  eniitely  divested  of  top.  and  was  cot  nearh  a 
^  igiK  belore  It  had  attained  ils  proper  growth.  Still  latter  canea  ihau  thia, 
r,  ane  Kiawn  in  Florida." 
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The  St.  Augustine  Herald  gives  the  following  interetting  statement  of  the 
produce  of  1  3-4  acres  of  land  at  Moccasin  Branch,  in  St.  John's  county,  which 
had  been  planted  in  cane  by  Mr,  Paul  Mastsbs. 

10  barrels  of  su^ar,  350  lbs.  each,  at  6  cents,    -       -       -       -       -       8150  00 
100  gallons  molasses  at  25  cents,         .......        3500 

37  1-2  bushels  of  com  at^l, 3750 

Canesoid, 20  00 

$233  50 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars  to  the  acre,  and  wa» 
produced  from  high  pine  barren  land,  cow-penned.  Mr.  Masters  is  a  poor  man, 
without  any  negroes,  and  had  only  the  assistance  of  a  son  of  18  years  of  age. 
to  obtain  tlie  abore  together  with  an  excellent  crop  of  com,  peas  and  potatoes 
Mr.  Masters  made  his  own  mill,  and  boiled  the  juice  down  in  a  common  pot  io 
the  open  air. 

Mr.  Francis  Roorro,  from  1  1-4  acres  of  sAme  quality  of  land  obtained  fifteea 
barrels  of  syrop  and  two  barrels  of  sugar.    In  yaiue : 

405  gallons  syrup  at  31  cents,   ---..---       $144  15 
500  lbs.  sugar  at  G  cents, 3000 

$174  13 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  $139  32  to  the  acre.  When  K  is  considered  that  this  is 
the  produce  of  the  poorest  quality  of  land,  and  that  the  sugar  was  manufactured 
in  the  rudest  manner,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  sugar  cane  alone  should  be  cnlti- 
Tated  by  the  planters  of  Florida.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  richest  land  in  this  State  lying  in  small  bodies,  of  from  lOd  to  1000  acre>, 
which  migbt  produce  far  more  abundantly  than  the  above, 

III. — THE  COTTON  REGION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  take  the  following  observation  froirf  an  article  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Southern  Ctuarterly  Re\'7ew,  as  having  interest  with  the  major  portion  of  our 
readers,  and  touching  the  great  interest  of  our  South  Western  country. 

The  climate  suited  lor  cotton,  even  in  the  United  States,  is  far  nwre  limited 
than  was  formerly  supposed.  The  truth  is,  the  next  few  years  will  show  that  iit 
production  is  not  vcr}'  far  from  reaching  its  maximum.  It  is  not  new  and  rich 
noil  alone  that  gives  a  heavy  yield  of  cotton.  It  requires  a  dry  autumnal  climaii? 
and  a  soil  of  moderate  fertility,  where  the  plant  does  not  grow  too  large,  and 
where,  by  the  growth  being  exhausted  in  Augiist,  the  bolls  mature.  The  slopes 
towards  the  Atlantic  from  the  Alleghany,  will  be  generally  more  favorable  to 
the  maturity  and  gathering  of  cotton  than  those  towards  the  Gulf.  The  tradt* 
winds  that  are  felt  in  the  latter,  and  the  peculiar  formation  and  luxurious  fertilit)' 
of  the  vast  alluvial  soil  upon  the  depressed  vallies  of  all  the  large  water-coune^ 
that  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  always  n>ake  it  a  more  moist  climate 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic  slopes.  This  will  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  gene- 
ration of  insects  and  diseases  in  the  plant,  and  too  large  a  growth  of  wood  and 
weed,  whicii  will  make  it  a  more  variable  and  uncertain  crop.  The  .soil  of  the 
Gulf  region  is  very  line  for  cotton  in  the  spring,  far  better  than  the  Atlantic  k- 
gjon,  but  the  latter  jKirt  ot*  the  season  is  not  so  favorable.  All  this  shows  thai 
climate  is  as  impoft2nt  an  element  in  the  permanent  production  of  cotton  as  i9 
soil,  and  justifies  the  belief  that  we  have  approached  nearer  our  maximum  pro- 
duction than  is  generally  supposed.  As  far  back  as  1834,  the  Secretary  of^tbe 
Treasury  estimated  that  we  had  2.000,000  of  acres  in  cotton.  In  1839,  we  raised 
3,177,835  bales;  in  1843,  the  crop  only  reached  2,030,400:  in  1842,  it  was 
9,379,411  bales,  and  in  1844,  2,415448,  (much  the  larcrest  product  of  any  vear.) 
while  in  1815,  the  amount  barelv  exceeded  2,000,000  of  bales,  and  in  l^,  i\ 
was  less  than  1.800,000  bales.  Lven  with  the  advantage  of  an  autumn'singu- 
larly  favorable  to  the  maturity  and  gathering  of  the  cotton,  there  is  little  proba- 
bility that  the  present  crop  will  exceed  2,000,000  of  bales. 

We  believe  the  number  of  acres  in  cotton  has  much  increased  within  the  la« 

ten  years,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  product    Probably  the  Secfetary  of  the 

Treasury  underrated  the  number  of  acres,  even  in  1834.    He  them  allowed  950 

io  300  pounds  nett  cotton  pet  acie  aa  laa  KNcxa^  wccAjqlCI.  wliejaM  tht  average 

'fooglioat  the  linked  BUXea  dciea  WA  ooMft.  V^  ^(a«Aa  vml  \rx  wct^.tx  a 
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years.  But  put  it  at  200  pounds,  and  to  produce  2.000,000  of  bales,  at 
ds  each,  would  then  require  4,000,000  of  acres.  We  prefer  the  foUow- 
latcs  of  our  own  to  tho^e  made  out  by  the  Secietary  ot  the  Treatiury. 
opulation  engaged  in  or  connected  with  the  production  of  cotton  in  the 
tatos,  may  be  estimated  at  about  2,500,000,  and  of  this  number  one-half 
put  down  as  children,  or  under  the  working  a^c,  which  would  leave 
),  and  of  this  mimber  there  are  rather  more  than  half  whites,  nay,  at  any 
,(XM>,  and  of  this  025,000  one-half  are  females  (312,500)  who  are  noC 
orers  in  cotton  at  all,  and  there  may  be  ^aid  to  be  also  of  that  number 
nen  in  the  towns  and  villages,  mechanics,  professional  men  and  gentle- 
fortune,  who  are  not  cultirators  of  cotton.  This,  then  would  leave 
aboKrs  engaged  in  the  culture  of  cottoii,  which,  at  five  acres  per  hand, 
ake  the  4,000.000  of  acres. 

re  acres  per  hand  is  a  sufficient  estinuite,  considering  that  in  the  moun- 
ions  of  South  Carolina.  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  high  up  in  Missis- 
kansas  and  Tcnnessoc,  they  do  not  cultivate  three  acres  {ler  hand ;  while, 
at,  in  the  real  cotton  region,  they  may  reach  eight  iicrefl,  and  even,  in 
as  high  as  ten  acres  per  hand.  It  must  also  be  considered  that  these 
producers  of  cotton,  cultivate,  at  the  same  time,  at  least  six  acres  per 
?rain  besiilcs.  Then  say  these  800,000  laborers  produce  annually  mx) 
If  bales  per  hand,  at  400  pounds,  and  the  result  is,  the  2,000,000  ol  bales 
utton  crop  of  the  United  States,  or  the  800.000,000  pounds  nett  cotton, 
ould  give  1,000  pounds  nett  per  hand.  This  is  about  correct,  if  we  em- 
s  whole  region  engaged  in  cotton.  Yet  there  are  favored  sections  that 
en  3,000  pounds  peroand-,  but  an  average,  for  several  years,  of  1,000 
,  fur  the  whole  region  engaged  in  cotton,  is  a  full  estimate.  This  1,000 
It  ten  cenL^,  would  be  100  dollars  per  hand  for  gross  sales,  and,  deduct- 
)ilars  per  hand  lor  overseers'  wages,  physicians,  implements,  taxes  and 
f  cotton  to  market,  &c..  &c..  there  will  remain  60  dollars  nett  per  hand, 
1.000  dollars  nett  for  the  cotton  crop,  to  the  planters, 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  he  puts  the  average  product 
at  250  p<junds,  and  eight  acres  per  hand  in  cultivation,  botk  ol  which 
»  arc  excessive,  when  we  include  the  whole  cotton  region.  It  may  be 
)  .*-onth  Alabama  and  Grcorgia  and  lower  Mississippi.  He  also  estimates 
ige  value  of  cotton  lands  in  cultivation  at  20  dollars  per  acre,  and  the 
nds  in  cultivation  at  the  same  rrice.  His  language  is:  "Capital  in 
ds  to  support  slock,  raise  com,  «c.,  at  20  acres  to  each  of  the  (tHO.OOO 
•iupiHjsed  ro  be  engaged  in  cotton,  worth  20  dollars  per  acre  cleared, 
00  dollars.*'  All  this  is  an  over  estimate.  In  this  way  he  makes  the 
ested  jn  raising  cotton  amount  to  771.000.000  dollars, 
efer  taking  the  census  book  of  1840,  and.  from  the  general  tables  there 
!,  making  the  following  estimate  of  capital  vested  in  raising  cotton, 
.ludtng,  OS  well  as  we  can.  all  those  in  the  cotton  States  wno  arc  en;^a- 
e  culture  of  rice  and  sugar,  as  well  as  those  in  the  mountains  of  Geor- 
■ama  and  South  Carolltia.  who  produce  grain  only,  and  by  adding  those 
Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas,  who  arc  engaged  partiallv  in  pro- 
otton,  we  estimate  the  slaves  at  l.OOOXKM).  And  of  this  1,000,000  we 
TOO  000  as  Workers,  which  is  j)robably  not  excessive,  when  we  consider 
South- West — the  great  cotton  region — is  newly  settled  and  the  number 
fn  out  of  all  proportion  less  than  in  regions  peopled  by  the  natural 
f  j>.pulaiinn.  To  get  the  H¥),0(H>  lal)orers,  we  adtl  IOO,0(K)  white  labtir- 
.'  «<4).(K)0  blavcs,  which  makes  the  estimated  daily  workers  in  cottog. 
Jiave — 

(H)<)  slavrs. at  $500    S500,000.00i 

.4.(iO()0()0(.f  aeres. -10         40.000.000 

in  L'rain.  (J.OdOOOO  arrcs.  .  -  -  -  "10  (JO.CMKrOOO 
.  timlier  and  p;L<tun%  10.000,000  acres,  -  -  "  2  20.0(H».(KK) 
sand  hor><os.  :mK) 000,    ^        -        -        -        -         ''80         2I.(MM).(H»(I 

and  ».he.-[>.  4,200,000, -         1  4  2(M».(K)0 

L'.  20IUMMI.  "5  1.000.000 

.s,  lOli.JKm. "2  HOO.OOO 

r  iuipleineuts.  tools,  &c.,        ---..--       GOO^OPi^ 

SG50,6aQ, 
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We  cannot  understand  in  what  waj  the  capital  vested,  can  be  pst  dowsi: 
more.  The  Secretary  estimates  the  working  slaves  at  800  dollars  per  head,  vd 
the  following  item  which  he  puts  down  in  this  language :  ''  the  maiatenance  a 
340,000  moR'  assistants,  &r.,  at  30  dollars  each  jier  year,  would  require  the  ia- 
coine  of  a  capital,  at  six  per  cent.,  oi'  107,000,00^  dollars/'  we  danacexactljoaB- 
prebend. 

We  prcier  the  estimate  wc  have  made  as  above.  This  capital  of  650.006^ 
dollars,  and  at  6  per  rent.,  would  be  51,540,000  dollars.  The  crop  of  eottn 
eAtimated  at  *2,000,(MKi  hales,  of  400  pounds,  would  be  800^000,000  poujii&,  Midika. 
at  10  cents  would  be  8^,04)0,000  dollais.  Take  off  expenses  tor  ovcrfeers,  pk?f> 
ician3,  taxes,  freight  ou  cotton.  &.C-.  estimated  at  40  dollars  per  h.ind,  (and  wi» 
Mttle  enough  whicn  we  consider  the  children  to  be  supported.)  and  we  kave 
48,000,000  dollars  as  isett  proht,  which  would  be  a  little  under  7  per  onLapoi 
the  capital  vested.  It  nuut  be  recollected  that  this  estimate  is  made  upon  codoa 
at  10  cents,  and  wheacver  U  sinks  one  cent  below  that,  th«  nctt  income  falls  ctf 
in  a  much  greater  proportion,  as  the  expenses  continue  the  .•«anie.  A»H  so,  it 
kke  manner,  when  it  rises  alKMre  that  point,  the  nett  income  increases  vastk,  tke 
expenses  being  stationary. 

when  wc  consider  that  there  is  an  increase  and  improvement  in  the  aoBnl 
value  of  the  negroes  upon  every  well  regulated  cotton  farm,  and  that  the  enea: 
majority  of  planters  raise  or  support  their  families  from  what  may  be  called  tflr 
ofial  of  a  iarm.  that  is,  from  what  is  raised  on  it  and  is  scarcely  m'iraed  or  cako- 
lated  in  its  products,  which  is  always  tho  ca^  when  the  owner  lives  on  it.  tlwE 
we  are  induced  to  lielieve  there  is  no  investment  known  of  capital  as  large  a? 
650,600,000  dollars  equal  in  value  to  that  in  cotton. 


eOJIKESCE  AND  FIOSPERITT  OF  ¥ESTI13I  CITIES. 

Frosi  the  latest  and  best  sonrees  of  iaforaiation  at  our  command,  we  gin  t 
brief  stunmary,  ex&ibiting  tbe  bnsiness  of  several  western  cities.  At  anodK: 
time  we  shall  glance  elsewhere,  and  afford  oar  readers  a  tommercial  outline,  em- 
bracing the  main  cities  of  the  Union.    "\V«  begin  with : 

IMPCWTS  INTO  ST.  LOUIS  FOE  FOUR  YEARS, 
Covivuacittg  Junvary  1,  184'1. 

ARTiciis.                                 1847.             IWG.  1S45.  IR4 

Bncon,  cu«k«, )i,47^                 W,«:JI  «.i;-JO  11* 

»eff,  lihld., M^o4                  J-J,.1J«  7,ri«9  A.JCi 

B"W''n?.  inecei, 1,432                   3,ft)!>  ffi»i  4J»I 

Bnle  K(>p«,  coil*.                -                              lft,7i«                    5>i>2  9j-t»  U^\i 

HHrl«>y,  mcki,        .        .        »        -        -        3:>.S^7                  )V>^  1SJ3H  7,ti?j 

Roffiilu  RoiiK«,  b«ie>»,        -        -        -               7,7^.2                   5,97ii  3  MT?  IJ»* 

RcKRwiix,  bbU.,     .        -        .        .        -             751)                       5.t9  £31  5" 

]lo«'«wax.  «ack»,        ...        -                  7118                       W7  «W  9* 

€urn,  »ncks, 478,449                3'2,?^t  44^1  %i,T.\' 

Ooffw.,  I*as«, TT,7«7                   ••  4r>«l  4«,^«  ii.C*' 

Flour.  bhl», 4x{.'S,0lU               S-JS.Wn  134,15«  WJA 

Fi..h,  bbU, 3,484                   I.."*:?  4.Htm  \y.t 

Fmh,  kJto, 2.73'»                    V.IWi  l,4W  l,Mi 

Ilpmp,  b»Jc9, 81. .SW                  ?4'ty^  3I),U»'.'5  le.TJ' 

HiilM.  , 7I.>:7                  84s«H0  :%91B  KHri 

Irufi,  bun«lt«s,           .        -        .        _                jr,,Wi5                  *««i|  n.\.«:«  II.ii/T 

Amn,  bar*, in,r,in                  ♦:i.7li  ."iO.rai?  57,31* 

Iron,  font, 17.«l»                   l,7l«  ««♦  *<' 

Lend,  pigt, 767..Vi,5                7fi3,4hll  7.'i7.lH»H  «2l,l«- 

CotlM,  >oxca,  h!)p»y                        -                1"»,M7                  17,7^  J:^;^.^i  l-^'V' 

l4ird,    bbU., 3KIMI5                  «4.54'2  **.!»«  M.V: 

Lard«  kegi, I'iJtAl                 19,3.M  ."i.tlW  l!».7«* 

liquors,  ca»kt, 3,l!hi                    a,!-."^  !*f»:«  l.Tii 

Molatira,  bM«.,       ....               91. .V.*                  111.774  11,*'7H  K'.nnf' 

If  nib,  kew,          -----          t;i,>»                 33.3li3  14,H:t!  i^I^" 

0«t».  ftic'ii*, lOl.'JiS                  »,rcH)  2I.W**  tl.^"! 

Oil,  Lnrd,  hbl»..           -        -                -               4r;H                      274  »«  *** 

Oil.LiiUMd,    bbli.,          ...                    4H5                        WC  blU  44^ 

UiJ»  C'MtM,  bill*.,       .        -        -        -               3U                      S3»  40  y7 
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[table  CONTnrUED.] 

AimcLEs.                              1847.  Id4a  1845.  1844. 

rm,  CMks,    ....                  186  IGO  199  81 

bb., iifi/a  15,613  10,19»  46,8M 

•1,  toDs,     ....          s,«a  t,504  i;axa  i.iio 

ercM, 70t  8,6<t6  TIM  Sit 

iM«., 1M61  13,808  10^  10,738 

>bk., 4,083  4.917  3,103  )L67f 

boxM, 15,098  1,(«0  1,U33  1,<»7 

I.,Mekt,       ....          99,083  15,893  90,978  40,683 

A.,Mieiu,    ....             99,W0  187,581  89,990  86.01)1 

HMwka,  bbk.,                         «           44,380  6^,180  9l,68«  14.977 

.B^Mcks,    ....             17,639  98,4:8  90,3^7  17,454 

rurpMiiae,  bbls^    -        .        •               619  740  317  419 

ae«r,  balw,  ....               9,607  1,6fi0  1,809  l,S'«3 

A&,bblt.,          ....           4,0119  4,081  9U45  4,973 

•,  khdi.,       ....             ]o,gflB  8,767  19,856  10,ot3 

0,  boKet,  ....  9,5ti  6^76  7,3^9  4il93 
,!*»■.,  -  -  -  .  2,917  1,754  1.765  5,331 
la.  audkegt,     .        .        .       ,.           ijKB  5,935  4,049  6,141 

l>alM, 9,107  1,un3  1,890  '    1,377 

Jr.kbta., ♦    30,i47  l»,Krt  98,445  94,147 

bbl«., 07,193  81,350  77,150  54,887 

■acki, 1,^433  743,4Ul  3B3)3i3  SS7,039 

EXPORTS  FROM  ST.  LOUIS  FOR  FIVE  YEARS, 

Cammencing  Janumrv  1, 1843L 

ARTFCLRs.                            1847.  1846.        1845.  1844.  1843 

,  assorted,  casks,  -       -    14,085  13,641        7,628  14,953  17,676 

1.  bbls.,  -  -  -  4,092  4,916  7,908  6,907  1,470 
I,  bulk,  tons,  -  -  -  675  .569  148  i98  303 
)blH..  .  .  -  13,798  20,113  5,324  5,694  11,988 
iiV?,  pieces,  .  -  .  3,363  4,784  8,182  4,248  5,007 
lope,  coils,  .  -  12,632  10,016  12,896  22,431  15,490 
•ax.  bbK,  ...  624  913  1,219  1,576  1,145 
,  bbls.,  -  -  -  4,490  4,408  2,170  1,448  1,327 
o  Robes,  bales,  -  -  3,879  3,630  2,717  7,404  8,441 
sacks,       .        .        .        395,683      243,026      23,478  25,191  21,605 

.  bbls.,   ....  448,614      359,858    202,790  130.274  123,977 

73,586  44,962      50,828  57,220  38,175 

..bales,           -        -        -    65,752  31,352      29,601  52,654  28,704 

pigH.         .       .       -       591,791      663,505    637,033  553,719  538,762 

^r,  boxes,     .       -       -      3,136  2,932        1,850  4,442  2,624 

bbU.,         -        .        .         39,513  26,412      13,318  25,127  22,187 

kees,     .        -       -       -    21,344  32,729      15,091  36,410  27,790 

sacks.       -        .        -          16,957  41,176       8,434  7,889  7,396 

iitseed,  bbls.,           -        -      1,007            521       40  526 

asior,  bbls.,       -       -              933  1,2^9        1,231  1,458  1,493 

ard,bbU.,       -       -       -      619          733  3,337  3,420 

bbls.,         .        -       -         56,467  62,820      22,230  50,225  35,211 

balk,  tons,     ...         621  805          203  498  183 

uicks,         .        .        .           2,250  1,167        1,750  4,188  3,120 

kegs,       ....      2.506  4,122        4,216  3,070  3,393 

deer,  packs,     -        -           3.700  2.162       2,677  2,726  1,034 

flax,  tierces,   -       -        .        660  1,118        1.306  2,103  2,432 

co.hkds.,  -        -        -           9,851  8,450      11,284  9,500  19,730 

CO,  manufactured,  boxes,     4,841  6,183        7,833  8,844  7,731 

y,  bbls.,     -        -        -           2,092  5,955        1,316  2,313  1.380 

1,  bbK,    ....    10,318  16,231      29,796  16,864  20,691 

t,  sacks,    -        -        -        610,237      217,319      68,(»4  00,894  438,331 

.bales,    ...       -      1,414  1,335        1,326  1,048  311 

TOBACCO. 

omparaiirc  Receipts,  Sales,  and  Direct  Shipmenls,  for  the  last  Jive  ycars.r 
R.  Toial  Receipu*.        Sales  Here.    Shipped  Direct. 

J,        ...        -          i>0,0(W  6.ti47  13.822 

I,        ...        -          10.013  4,447                     5.556 

'),        .          -          -        -          12,H56  6.290                     6,566 

i,        -          -          -        -           8,7<r7  3.898                    4,869 

r,       -         -         -       -         10,935  5:089  5,846 
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Gross  amoitnl  of  Receipts  at  Ike  Citst&m  House  iA  St.  Lauis^foom  Janiuaty  Isi,  1643 

to  January  Ist^  1848. 

From  January  1st,  1843,  to  January  1st,  1844,            .            «  $  S,554  79 

Prom  January  l»t,  1841,  to  January  1st,  1845,      ...  16.181  11 

From  January  1st,  18-15,  to  January  1st,  184G,            -            -  16^1:2  11 

From  January  Ist,  18 10,  to  January  Ist,  1847,      ...  99,781  69 

From  January  1st,  1817,  to  January  1st,  1848,            -            -       '  73,908  10 


II — CHICAGO. 

In  our  numbers  for  September  and  November,  for  1847,  we  gave  the  ptiticn- 
lars  of  the  great  *'  Chicago  Convention."  Various  committees  were  appointed 
by  it.  The  present  paper  was  prepared  by  Hon.  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  as  a  report,  and 
kindly  furnished  us  by  the  author.  We  publish  the  most  material  parts  now, 
and  shall  on  another  occasion  digest  the  remainder.  We  shall  also  direct  oar 
attention  to  the  other  reports  as  they  appear. — Editor. 

^Although  we  have  been  induced  to  regard  1832  as  the  period  from  which  to 
date  Uie  commencement  of  Chicago,  still  it  should  be  stated,  measures  intimately 
connected  iKith  the  place,  originated  at  an  earlier  period.  Soon  after  the  organi- 
zation of  the  state  government,  at  the  second  session  of  the  legislature,  an  act  w8j> 
passed  to  construct  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  the  subject  continued 
to  be  legislated  upon  at  almost  every  subsequent  session,  down  to  the  present  time. 
In  l^G-7,  Congress  donated  each  alternate  section  of  land  lor  ten  miles  in  width 
along  the  line,  to  aid  the  Slate  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  and  at  the  >amc 
lime  granted  the  right  of  way.  The  principal  part  of  Chicago  was  included  in 
this  grant,  and  in  18d9  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purp(^e,  laid  out  the  ori- 
ginal town,  amounting  to  about  half  a  section  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the 
next  year,  1830,  sold  a  few  lots  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  survey.  The  original 
town  is  now  the  centre,  and  most  valuableporiion  of  the  city.  Prices  of  lots  at 
this  sale  were  very  moderate,  from  S5  to  $20.  A  few  hiindretl  dollars  would  then 
have  purchased  Lake  street,  now  worth  millions.  Few  j>ersons  here  at  that  pe- 
riod probably  dreamed  that  a  place  ot  seventeen  thousand  mhabitants  would  grow 
up  here  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  years,  although  some  may  have  foreseen  ii^ 
ultimate  importance.  The  external  appearance  of  things  was  far  from  encoura- 
ging. There  were  a  few  log,  and  two  or  three  frame  buildings  scattered  o^'er  the 
town  site ;  besides  a  tew  more  in  different  ]>arts  of  the  county  of  Cook,  amounting 
lo  some  twenty  in  all.  l>csides  the  fort.  A  small  beginning,  it  must  be  confe^eJ 
for  the  Garden  City,  but  it  was  fifteen  years  ago. 

Down  to  1837,  as  before  intimated,  very  litttle  was  done  at  Chicago  but  ope- 
rate in  real  estate.  Verj'^  little  or  nothing  was  raised.  Domestic  wants  of  the 
communiiy  even,  were  supplied  from  the  East.  Vessels  rarely  came  here,  and 
the  arrival  of  a  scliooner  off  the  town  was  an  event  ol  the  greatest  importance. 
There  were  no  roads,  and  ?carcely  any  travel.  A  weekly  mail  on  hforseback.  was 
first  receivi»d  from  Niles  in  lfc{3*2;  a  one  horse  wagon  succeeded  in  ItOT,  fol- 
lowed in  183-1  by  a  four  hors<»  stage  line,  and  a  daily  mail  in  1837.  Scarcely 
any  domestic  improvements  of  a  durable  character  was  attempted,  except  dwell- 
ing houses,  although  the  Lake  House,  and  two  or  three  other  snb$tantial  britk 
blocks  and  several  warehouses  dale  at  this  period.  The  harbor  was  citmmencdl 
in  1833.  and  the  first  work  done  on  the  canal  on  the  4ih  of  July,  1836.  In  IW 
the  Chicag:^!  Democrat,  and  in  1835  the  Chicago  American,  two  weekly  news- 
papers,  were  started.  The  school  section,  one  mile  square,  of  valuable  land 
irithin  the  city  limits,  was  sold  about  this  time,  for  some  forty  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  winter  of  1836-7  the  legislature  passed  the  act  incorporating  the  city. 

in  1837,  spcciilaiion  having  run  its  career,  the  bubble  burst,  and  bn^ughi  ruin 
to  thousands  who  had  becmne  identified  with  it  and  risked  their  all  u|)on  i:.< 
chances.  It  was  a  severe  calamity  to  Chicago.  Without  capital,  without  a  nir- 
rency,  with  undeveloped  resources,  without  trade,  the  dissipation  of  this  fatal  illn- 
.sion'left  her  citizens  noihinj?  but  a  moimtafn  of  indebtedness,  and  the  lands  for 
which  it  had  been  iiKuirred,  now  worse  than  valueless.  Every  thing  remainfd 
stationary  until  about  18-10,  until  times  had  improved,  popuhition  had  come  in. 
farms  had  been  opened  in  the  countrj^  trade  had  revi^-ed,  and  especially  by  he 
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interjKwition  of  law,  the  fetters  were  remcnred  from  business  men,  and  enter- 
permitted  to  act  untrammelled  for  the  advancement  of  private  interest,  and 
elfare  of  the  communitv.  The  condition  ot  things  during  this  period  would 
been  more  deplorable  than  they  were,  but  for  the  partial  benefit  derived  from 
inal,  which  wa«  in  progress  of  construction,  and  the  harbor,  upon  which 
i\  appropriations  were  expended. 

3ut  1840  Chicago  experienced  the  first  healthy  growth,  and  real  substantial 
erity ;  not,  however,  so  strikingly  perceptible  previous  to  1843,  as  the  four 
following.  From  1843  to  the  present  time,  the  place  has  advanced  with  a 
ity  unexampled  in  the  hiBtory  of  cities.  Capital  to  some  extent,  has  been 
luced,  the  country  generally  settled,  the  soil  has  been  brought  to  furnish  pro- 
>nri  ior  export;  real  estate,  both  lots  and  lands,  has  become  valuable;  our 
ns,  many  of  them,  have  become  wealthy,  and  population  and  trade,  both  ex- 
ind  import,  have,  during  the  thort  period  of  four  years,  more  than  doubled — 
nearly  trebled. 

e  most  satisfactory  evidence  we  can  furnish,  not  only  of  what  Chicago  now 
1  of  what  she  has  been,  and  may  reasonably  become,  will  be  founa  in  the 
rin^  statistical  tables  of  population,  trade,  etc.,  to  which  atf^ntion  is  directed 
at  purpose : 

Population  of  Cuicaoo. 

■     -       -           -           -       4,853  1845,  -           -           -        13,088 

7,580  1846,  -  -  -  14,199 
1847,  -           -           -        17,000 

rease,        ....     2,'?27 

>Rfl,  OccrPATIONS,  AND  PROFESSIONS  IN  THE  CiTT  OF  CbICAGO,  NoV.  1,  1847 

chitcf:ts,  2;  Attorneys,  5();  Auction  and  Commission  Stores,  8;  Bandbox 
ulacior}',  1;  Bankers  and  Brokers,  6;  Barbers,  15;  Bath  House,  1;  Billiard  Sa- 
,  3;  Blacking  manufactory,  1;  Blacksmiths,  12;  Bookbinders,  2;  Booksellers, 
tot  and  Shoe  Makers,  25;  Bowling  Saloons,  5;  Brass  Smith,  1;  Brewers,  3; 
lers.  Master,  17;  Cabinet  and  Chair  man,  12;  Churches,  20;  Clothing  Stores, 
Coffee  Houses,  9;  Colleges,  3;  Commission  Houses,  3;  Cradle  Maker,  1;  Con- 
iners,  4;  Coopers,  14;  Crockery  Stores,  3;  Dentists,  5;  Depositories,  3;  Door 
)ries,  4;  Drug  Stores,  10;  Dyeing  Establishment,  1;  Dr}%  Fancy  and  Staple 
.<,  8;  Dry  Goods  and  Grocery  Stores,  about  300;  Engravers,  2;  Engine  Fire 
panics,  10;  Flour  Stores,  2;  Forwarding,  Storage  and  Commission,  18;  Foun- 
,  6;  Fruit  Stores,  9:  Fanning  Mill  Makers,  2;  Glove  and  Mitten  Man,  2; 
der  and  Cutler,  I;  Groceries,  wholesale  and  retail,  05;  Gunsmiths.  2;  Hard- 
Stores,  17;  Hat.  Cap,  etc..  Stores,  6;  Hotels  and  Taverns,  25;  Hydraulic 
panics,  2;  Ink  Manufactory,  1;  Ins.  Com.  and  Agencies,  13;  Justices  of  the 
e,  5;  Land  Agencies,  4;  Land  Offices,  2;  Leather  Store,  1;  Libraries.  (12,500 
)  3;  Liquor  Stores, (wholesale,^  1;  Livery  Stables, 7;  Locksmith,!;  Looking 
»  manufactory,  2;  Lumber  Dealers.  24;  Mill  Wrights,  2;  Marble  Factor}',  1; 
cetn,  15;  Millinery,  15;  Mills,  5;  Notaries  Public,  6;  Newspapers,  4  dailv, 
ekly,  and  4  monthly, — total  14;  Oil,  Soap  and  Candle  Manufacture,  8,  Pack- 
Joules.  C]  Painters  and  Glaziers,  8;  Painters,  Omam.  and  Min,  2;  Portrait 
lers,  2;  Pawnbrokers,  3:  Physicians,  31;  Potteries,  1;  Printing  Offices,  11; 
;er*s  Wareroom.  1;  Reading  Room,  1;  Starch  Manufactory,  1;  Steam  Plan- 
hfills,  2;  Schools,  Public,  eroplo\'ing  10  teachers,  and  numbering  1500  scho- 
4;  Schmils,  private,  cmployinp;  580  teachers,  and  numbering  1.0<M)  pupils,  15; 
le  and  Hamc-^s.  8;  Ship  Builders,  3;  Ship  Chandlers,  2;  Societies,  iS;  Tai- 
2S;  Tanneries,  2;  Theatre,  1;  Tobacco  and  Cigar  Manufac.,3;  Undertakers, 
iliolsicrs,  1;  Wagon  Makers,  13;  Watchmakers  and  Jewelers,  7. 

fLE  sk/nrinff  the  rrpnrts  of  leading  articles  from  Chicago^  in  six  ycars^  from 
[2Uf  1817,  indusire: 


Whnat. 

Flonr. 

Beef  and  Pork. 

Wool. 

Uuich. 

Rbli. 

Bli. 

Pounfl*. 

,')HtV907 

2,ir20 

10,209 

1.500 

6'JH.9«>7 

10,78<; 

21:492 

22.050 

«n,H94 

G.320 

14938 

9ti,r35 

9.5<).8r)0 

13,752 

13,2(»8 

210  'S*^ 

1 .459.rj94 

28.045 

31:224 

l,974.3ai 

32,538 

48,920 
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TABLE  exhiAiUng  the  amawnt  afgoods^  ware$y  and  merchtmdize  received  at  CJU- 
cago.from  the  opening  ofnaviga^/m  in  the  spring  of  1817,  to  November  Ut^  mar 
the  dose  of  navigation,  1847;  not  including  goods  landed  here  and  taken  to  the 
interior;  compiled  from  the  original  invoices  of  merchants. 


Dry  Gkwds, $837,451.22 

Groceries, 506,027.56 


Hardware, 

Iron  and  Nails,     -    -    - 

Stoves  and  Hollow-ware, 

Crockery. 

Boots  ana  Shoes,  .    -    - 
Hats,  Caps,  and  Furs, .    - 
Jewelry,  &c.,    -    -    -    - 
Books  and  Stationery,  -    - 
Printing  Paper,     -    -    - 
Presses,.  Type  and  Print- 
ing matenals,     ... 
Drugs  and  Medicines,  -    - 
Paints  and  Oils, 


148.811.50 
88,375.00 
68,612.00 
30,505.00 
94,275.00 
68,200.00 
51,000.00 
43,580.00 
7,284.11 

7,432.50 
92,081.41 
25,460.00 


Lifluors, $86^57 

Tobacco  and  Cigars,  -    -  3,716.00 

Ship  Chandlery,  -    -    -    -  33,000.00 

Tools  and  Hardware,     -  15,000^)0 

Furniture  Trimming,  -    -  5,564.07 

Glass, 8,949.34 

Scales, 4,(m.55 

Coaches,  &c.,   -    -    -    .  1,500.00 

Looking  Glasses,  &c.,      -  2.500.00 

Marble, SJOOO.OO 

Oysters, 2,500.00 

Sportman's  articles,   -    -  2,000i)0 

Musical  Instruments,  *    -  6,426.00 

Machinery,  &c.,     .    -    -  30.000.00 


Total  value  of  imports  ot  merchandise, 


$2,259,309.83 


TABLE  of  imports  of  miscellaneous  articles.  ' 

Salt,  barrels, 24,817     Coal,  tons, 15,783 

**    sacks, 5,537     Water  lime,  bush.,     -    -    .    .    i'618 

Value,  8117,210.29 

• 

And  numerous  other  articles  not  here  enumerated,  such  as  pig  iron,  white  fish 
and  trout,  fruit,  grindstones,  cider,  &€.,  the  precise  quantity  not  known,  but  in 
ctmsiderable  amount. 

TABLE  ezhihUing  ^  exports  from  the  port  of  Chicago  from  the  opening  ofnari- 
gaiion,  1847,  ta  Nov.  Is/,  1847. 


Wheat,  bushels,     - 

Flour,  bdrrels, 

Com,  bushels, 

Oats,        " 

Beef,  barrels. 

Pork,    «      -       -       - 

Hams  and  Shoulders,  lbs., 

Tallow,  pounds,  - 

Butter,         " 

Beans,  bushels,    - 

Wool,  pounds. 

Tobacco, 

Lard, 

Leather, 

Beeswax, 

Oil,  gallons, 

Lead,  pounds. 

Hemp,    "    - 


1,974,304 
32.598 

-  67,315 
38,892 

-  26,504 
22,416 

-  47,248 
208.435 

-  47,536 

430 

-  411,088 

28.243 

-  139,069 

2,740 

-  5,490 
8,793 

-  10.254 


6521 
Value,  $2,296,299 


Flax  Seed,  bushels, 
Mustard  "      •' 
Timothy, "      "     - 
Hay,  tons, 

Cranberries,  bushels, 
Buflalo  Robes,  bales. 
Dry  Hides,    - 
Deer  Skins,  pounds, 
Sheep  Pelts, 
Furs,  packages, 
Ginseng,  pounds,  • 
Ashes,  barrels, 
Bristles,  pounds,   - 
Glue,      - 
Brooms, 

White  Fish,  barrels. 
Barley,  bushels,    - 


2.26^ 

580 

536 

415 

250 

00 

,8774 

28.iS9 

1,133 

m 

3,635 
16 
4.548 
2,480 
3,168 
l,22n 
400 


Besides  a  large  amount  of  merchandize,  produce,  provisions,  grain,  horrt*. 
cattle,  salt,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  ncnt  to  the  lumber  and  mining  regions,  tad 
different  ports  on  tne  upper  and  lower  lakes. 


EXPOllTS  AND  IMPORTS. 


1836, 

1837, 
1838, 
1849, 
2S40, 


Exports. 
S  1,100.64 
11,065.00 
16.044.75 
33,843.00 
228,635.74 


1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 


Importtt 

$325,203^0 

373,677.1* 
579.174.61 
63O,980i6 
562,106.l» 


PITTSBUXO. 


875 


[TiBLE  CONTINVEED.] 


1841. 


1843, 
1844, 
1845, 

1846, 
1847, 


Biporfs. 

$348,8<;2.24 

659.305^ 

682;210.85 

784,504  J23 

1,543,519.85 

1,813,468.00 

2,296,299.00 


1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 
1845, 
1846, 
1847, 


Tmpertt. 

$564,347.88 
664,347.88 
971,849.75 
1,686,416.00 
2,043,445.73 
2,027,150.02 
2,641,852.50 


III. — PITTSBURa. 

'With  its  dependencies  of  Birmingham,  Sligo,  Alleghany  City,  and  the  like, 
W^ich  lie  across  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers,  the  population  of  Pitts- 
is  said  to  range  between  60,000  and  80,000.    The  Iron  Works  are  more 
!,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union.    There  are  eleven 
rolling  mills  in  and  about  Pittsburg,  of  which  eight  are  capable  of  producing 
4,000  tons,  each,  of  manufactured  iron,  annually,  and  employ  about  150  hands  to 
the  mill.    This  iron  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  used  for  boilers,  axles,  wire, 
sheets,  and  the  like.    The  pig  metal  is  supplied  principally  from  the  charcoal 
furnaces  along  the  river.    Something  like  75,000  tons  of  pig  metal  is  consumed 
a  year,  between  the  mills  and  foundries.    The  manufacture  of  glass  is  carried  on 
extensirely.    Besides  fourteen  establishments,  the  work  of  which  is  known  as 
country  glass ;  there  are  seven  flint  glass  factories  in  the  vicinity,  six  for  window 
glass,  five  for  green  glass  and  one  for  black  glass.    These  employ  twenty-five  or 
thirty  men  each,  and  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  is  invested.    Nail  lactories 
are  also  nnmeroTis  and  upon  a  large  scale.    One  has  a  capacity  of  2000  kegs  per 
week,  and  others  are  nearly  equal  to  it.    The  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  the  orders  extend  from  Bufialo  to  New  Orleans.    It  is  estimated  that  sixty 
vteameiB  will  be  built  at  Pittsburg  the  present  year. 

The  trade  with  the  Lakes  has  doubled  itself  every  year  since  1844,  owing  lo 
the  facilities  of  communicating  through  the  two  great  avenues  to  Erie  and  to 
Cleveland. 

Table  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  exports  and  imports  via  canal  in 
1846  and  1847. 


EXPORTS. 

1847. 

Cotton,  lbs.  1.056,138 

Hemp  3,311,618 

Tobacco,  leaf     14.777,059 
Groceries,  1,978.822 

Hardware,  cutlery,  216.887 


Iron,  pigs 

—  castings 
"—  blooms 

—  cast  steel 
Lead 
Nails  and  spikes 
Bacon 
Beef,  pork 
BuQer 
Flour,  brls 


65,.537) 
250.910  ( 

13.836 
M9;416 
188.078 

51760 
12,713,427 

41.225 
717,645 
297,940 


UniMani  oil,  lbs  5,319.378 
Tallow  62,946 


1846. 

1,000,971 

1,287.886 

24,69<),742 

1,571,889 

239,353 

2,675,341 

333.702 
319,736 
325,085 

82,732 
21,6I>1,23(> 

19,620 

800,265 

156.412 

2.929,286 

291,313 


IMPORTS. 

1817.  1846. 
Agricultural 

Not  specitied,  lbs  1,257,620  871,500 

Oaus.  bushels             21,3<H)  19,080 

Leather,  lbs             312.239  386,225 

Coflee,  lbs            9,f^27,605  10.920,993 

Dry  gtKxis,  lbs    23.201,074  12.051,818 

GnKeries              7,833,925  6  923,856 

Coflec,  lbs  3S4.0fij;        4-29,139 

Iron  pig  lbs        21  ,!»79,:|M  >  ,5  „o,c6, 

castings  r2'l.(><i2l  ' 

blooms        14,942.,S90     13,^90.707 

bar  &  sheet  4.397.2(38      2,833,879 

Nails  Asp's,  lbs  15.8H6.7I  I  575,402 

Fish,  lbs  5,977,891  brls    V^JBOSk 
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STATEMENT,   limoing  Ot  *umiir  and  t^fUnt  ef  U»   CatUm   FaOana  of 
PUtAuTg. 


B.ln. 

of 
SpinJiM 

orci..Ui 

Cl«h 

Kii.di. 

Lmhu. 

Hope 

3,10(1 

6,500 

4  000 

8T5 

3916,000 

■Am 

■Am 

2M 

UniM 

\m 

i,m 

\,m 

SDC 

<JOfl 

40 

PUwburg 

i,eoo 

5.300 

■i.m 

1,620,000 

ao« 

150 

138.000 

S,40G 

6,aoo 

■i.m 

3,410,000 

360 

210 

207,000 

Slarr 

800 

3,500 

Q0( 

729,000 

m 

ra 

63,100 

Gray's 

400 

1,900 

aoo 

40 

ST.OOO 

12,900 

ainoo 

9,800 

r,400 

l.TMi  000 

130?. 

475  s-icri.w) 

In  addition  to  her  nnmerous  esEablishments,  PiUsbutg  has  some  twe 
tweniy-five  fonndrles  in  successful  operalion,  in  ihe  manolactiife  of  ci 
cotton  presses,  sngar  mills,  plows,  and  the  like. 


The  enterprise  and  nclivily  of  ibis  town  may  be  seen  In  the  foIlowiBK  Ksnlb; 
The  rolling  mill  produces  at  the  rale  uf  S500.000  annusllT,  and  another  lar^ 
establishment  of  uie  same  Icind  is  progressiDK,  The  Ibimdries  jield  abDai 
S150,000,  engine  xhops  8100,000,  cnlton  factories  SSO,000.  steel  factory  8^,000. 
wagon  makers  8150,000,  paper  mills  3140,000,  lallow  chandlers  8100.000,  and 
glas.1  wnrk  S-300,000,  silk  feciof}-  375,000,  copper  nnd  tin  workers  850.000.  boat 
yants  3150,000.  cabinet  makers  8100.000,  tobacco  8130,000,  saddle  and  hanem 
makers  875,000,  chairs  380,000,  white  lend  8*^5,000,  hat  and  caps  850.000,  besides 
numerous  other  worka  of  various  kinds,  yielding  in  all.  not  less  than  four  mil- 
lions annoally.  These  esiablishmenls  are  all  prosperous,  havins  as  much  ».< 
ther  can  do  and  having  a  market  to  be  supplied  that  wonid  be  equafto  the  supplj 
of  five  more  establishments  in  each  brancn  of  business. 


The  following  table  shows  Ihe  exports  from  Cincinnnil  for  four  yean  paMiil 
the  leading  enicles  of  produce.  The  exports  of  1844,  '45  and  '40.  do  not  incMc 
the  Hhipmenis  up  river,  but  onlv  to  Souihom  ports.  The  movement,  howevtt 
shows  an  increase  in  the  trade  of  (hat  Uourihhing  city: 


Beef,  bbh'.  - 

Do.    trc!..       . 
Com,  wcks, 
Cgra  Meal,  bbls. 
Cheese,  ca^ks, 

Do.    boxes,   - 
Flour,  bhU. 
Lard,  bbls. 

Do.    kep, 
Bacon,  hhds,    - 

Do.    trcs.  .        - 
Pork,  U>li.       - 

Do.    lbs.    -       ■ 
Whisky,  bbls,  - 
Oats,  sacks, 

Tils  increase  in  BreadstuICi  Is  fut,ic\Au\i  \n V  nEted. 


4,151 

i03 

5« 

sse.is" 

(131 

1616 

1,807 

88,1«( 

543 

716 

3f5.ra7 

37.01O 

TO.lM 

304  5H9 

167.601 

SI3.139 

39,8li6 

34,-227 

2N.481 

201.736 

180,559 

152,07t 

15,46-( 

15.454 

18,3641 

31,SW 

2.60!) 

3,801 

7,f« 

103  036 

134034 

137,218 

186.550 

001,756 

410,1:01 

3,47B.BS6 

103,353 

22,001 

140,OCT 
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COMMERCE  OF  TUS  LAKES  AKD  WESTERN  RIVERS. 

rhe  nett  money  value  of  the  lake  commerce  for  the  year  1846,  was  361,914,910; 
rin^  nearly  doubled  ia  five  yean.  For  the  same  year  the  total  amount  of 
lerican  lake  tonnage  was  10(),83G  tons,  n  and  of  merchandise  3,861,0^  tons, 
tish,  30,000  tons.  Estimates  from  highlv  intelligent  authority  make  the  cost 
constructing  this  tonnage  S6,000,000.  The  passenger  trade  is  also  an  impor- 
t  item  in  lake  commerce.  The  number  of  passengers,  in  all  directions,  is 
ted  at  250,000 ;  which,  at  $5  each  as  average  charges,  gives  for  its  value, 
,  250,000.  The  number  of  mariners  employ^  was  6,972. 
rhe  ag'gregate  population  depending  on  tne  lakes  for  means  of  commimicating 
h  a  market,  in  1H46,  was  2,9:28,9*25. 

>f  the  WesUm  rivers,  i.  e.  the  Mississippi,  and  its  direct  and  indirect  tributa- 
S  it  appears  from  the  official  returns  of  the  Treasury  department,  that  the 
unboat  tonnage  for  the  year  1842,  was  130,278 ;  and  for  1&16,  249,0&5.  It  is 
»posed  that  there  are  300,000  tons  of  other  boats  (not  steamboats)  employed  on 
se  rivers,  which^added  to  the  steamboat  tonnage,  gives  for  tlie  year  1^12,  an 
^regate  of  42  >,278,  tons.  The  flat-boat  navigation  Ls  supposed  to  carry  to 
rket,  in  one  year,  600,000  tons  of  produce,  while  the  steamboat  freight  amount- 
to  1.2132,780  tons,  or  a  total  merchandize  transported  to  and  from  New  Orleans 
the  Western  rivers,  (exclusive  of  the  way-trade,)  for  1842,  of  4,862,780  tons, 
e  probable  money  value  of  this  commerce,  for  the  same  year,  can  be  stated  at 
).^dn.903 ;  and  for  1846,  according  to  a  'statement  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ni,  862,206,719.  This  includes,  of  course,  only  the  direct  river  commerce,  and 
:  that  immeu'te  amount  of  commodities  interchanged  between  place  and  place 
the  Western  rivers,  and  which  forms  no  part  of  the  New  Orleans  commerce. 
thu  latter,  the  total  neU  value  can  be  stated  for  1846,  at  Sl48,306,710~the 
UiHf(  value  cannot  be  less  than  double  this  amount.  The  passenger  trade,  too, 
rery  great,  and  is  supposed  to  have  yielded  for  1846  $3,191,982,  making  the 
al  commerce  of  the  Western  rivers,  $151,498,701.  The  steam  tonnage  for 
\L  is  stated  at  219,054  tons. 

rhe  total  cost  of  the  river  craft,  engaged  in  this  trade^  was  $12,942,355,  and 
tfaioed  at  an  expense  of  $20,196,212  per  annum.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
lyed  (not  shore  employees^  was  25,114.  These  amounts  the  Bureau  considers 
\  small,  or  at  least  not  at  all  exaggerated ;  and  that  if  $183,609,725  be  assumed 
a  reliable  exposition  of  Western  commerce  for  1846,  instead  of  $151,498,701, 
vill  more  nearly  approximate  to  the  truth. 

The  total  popviatwn  depending  upon  the  Western  rivers  as  a  means  of  com- 
mication  with  a  market,  for  me  year  1846,  was  r».576,027— the  rate  of  in- 
iajie  1840  to  1815  having  been  about  5  per  cent.  The  Mississippi,  with  itA 
bntaries,  which  traverse  every  section  of  this  immense  vallev,  furnish  16,674 
1b  of  good  steamboat  navigation,  thus  affording  great  natural  facilities  for  the 
reloproent  of  its  unlimited  resources. 

Fhe^  facts,  in  reference  to  the  commerce  of  the  lakes,  (says  the  Report,)  and 
estem  rivers,  justify  the  r»llowing  conclusions: 

1st  That  the  nett  moneyed  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  and  Western 
en,  indoding  the  passenger  trade,  amounted,  for  the  year  1846  — 

Ofthe  lakes  to $63,164,910 

Of  the  Western  rivers  to $183,609,T25 

Aggregate $24<v'/74,635 

Id.  That  the  populaticm  depending  upon  the  lakes  and  upon  the  Western 
era  as  a  means  of  communicating  with  a  market,  was,  for  the  year  184(>— 

For  the  lakes $2,928,925 

For  the  Western  waters 6,576.027 

Aggregate $9,504,952 

d.  That  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  this  commerce  as  mariners,  cxclu- 
t  of  shore  hands,  for  the  year  1846 — 

For  the  lakes 6,972 

For  the  Western  waters 25,114 

Aggregate ^}»^ 
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And  it  may  be  added  that  the  total  amounts  which  have  been  appropriated  and 
expended  for  lake  harbors,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  Western  rivers,  fron 
the  year  1806,  when  these  appropriations  b^  the  GSeneral  Government  coiih 
menced,  up  to,  and  including  the  last  appropriations  of  1845,  are — 

For  the  lake  harbors --.    $2,790,500 

For  the  Western  rivers -...      2,758,800 

Aggregate S5,549,300 

The  tonnage  of  Lake  Champlain  is  stated  at  3192  tons,  and  the  value  of  ihl 
export  and  import  trade  for  1^16,  $11,266,050.  The  total  amount  approoritiei 
for  the  improvement  of  its  harbors  is  $191,500.  The  tonnage  of  Ladce  Onttrio 
is  stated  to  be  65,636,  of  which  42,325  tons  are  British,  and  25,311  Americai. 
The  export  and  import  trade  for  1846  is  stated  at  314,025,907,  and  the  totil 
amount  expended  for  its  harbors,  3608,902.  On  Lake  Erie,  the  total  amooAt  a- 
pended  for  harbor  improvements  is  $1,348,249.  and  the  total  amount  of  its  con- 
merce  (exports  and  imports)  in  1816,  $94,358,350.  The  total  amount  of  expeodi- 
tures  on  Lake  Michigan  for  harbor  improvements,  is  $604,447;  amount  or  com- 
merce not  known.  For  Chicago,  however,  it  amounted,  in  1846,  to  $3,027,150. 
The  total  amount  of  American  lake  tonnage  is  106,836  tons.  The  total  d 
British  lake  tonnage  is  46,675  tons,  making  a  combined  tonnage  of  153,411 
tons. 


CHTLUCOTHE. 


The  chief  town  of  Ross  County,  Ohio,  and  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  ScioU 
Valley,  one  of  the  richest  valleys  of  land  in  the  United  States,  is  Chillicothe.  Dif* 
ferent  in  its  origin  from  almost  every  other  town  in  the  State,  having  bMnmoitly 
settled  by  Virginians,  Kentuckiau8aad<*middle  Pennsylvaniails,"  it  isdiatiDgaMiai 
for  its  refinement,  hospitality  and  mtelligence.  On  a  lovely  and  exteosire  plais, 
embotomed  on  every  side,  save  that  through  which  the  "clear  Scioto  winds  ill 
way,"  with  lofty  hills,  it  presents  to  the  traveller  a  landscape  surpassing  in  beauty 
any  other  point  within  the  limits  of  the  West.  At  no  distant  period  it  promiief  ti 
be  a  large  manufacturing  city,  as  it  lies  in  near  proiiinity  to  the  the  vast  fields  tf 
Coal  and  Iron  in  South  eastern  Ohio,  a  large  portion  of  which  must  eventuailv  find 
its  way  to  this  place  by  means  of  the  projected  Belpre  and  Chillicothe  Rail  Road, 
to  pass  directly  through  the  uiiueral  region.  At  present  the  only  outlet  of  the  rich 
valley  in  which  Chillicothe  is  situated  is  the  Ohio  and  Erie  CanaJ,  and  through  this 
communication  all  her  exports  are  made.  In  addition  to  the  table  below  exhibitiof 
the  trade  of  Uie  city,  for  the  past  year,  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  the  valas  of 
"  fatted  cattle  **  driven  tliis  year  to  the  Eastern  cities  for  a  market  from  theScittt 
Valley,  amounts  to  about  ouo  million  dollars. 

Stalement  of  ihe  Principal  Items  of  Property  receii>ed  at  and  cleared  from  tJkeptrt 

of  Chillicothe  t  during  the  jfcar' 


RECEIVED. 

Fish              -        -        -    446brls 

Salt,  Ohio, 

.  5,912  " 

"    from  0.  R.  - 

4,453  " 

"    N.  Y. 

2,687  " 

Mineral  Coal 

131,150  bush. 

Wheat         -        - 

56,422    " 

Furniture    - 

97,323  lbs. 

Cheese 

-  40,953  •« 

Coffee 

444,974  " 

Cut  Stone 

153,645  " 

Crockery 

83,072  " 

Gypsum 

20,080  " 

Iron 

239,800  " 

"  Cast  - 

54,000  « 

Mdze 

1,661,570  " 

Molassea  - 

359,150  " 

Nails 

225,700  « 

Sogar 

531,900  « 

Flour 

CUE  ABED. 

.    -49^1brii. 

Corn  Meal 

- 

• 

3,094" 

Fork 

-. 

- 

31,821  " 

Whiskey 

- 

- 

-   543" 

Corn 

- 

- 

196,780  boih 

Wheat 

- 

- 

34,400    " 

Butter 

- 

. 

.    14,000  »■ 

Furniture  •* 

m 

- 

85,000  « 

Bacon 

- 

- 

3,226.475  «< 

ColTee 

- 

- 

32,200" 

Cut  Stone 

- 

- 

182,930  » 

Crockery  - 

- 

- 

15,400  «* 

Eggs 

- 

- 

23,860  <« 

Feathers    - 

- 

- 

19.140  " 

Hogs*  Hair 

- 

- 

96,760  " 

Iron    - 

- 

- 

993.600  « 

"  Cast     - 

- 

- 

4JI.700  " 

Lard 

m 

- 

5^411,000  « 

BCCXITED. 

O   - 

117,300  lbs. 

id  - 

30,400  " 

»  - 

677,600  « 

8  (No.)  . 

24,280  <« 

6  Head  - 

415,637 

^ood   - 

1,102 

lOmber  - 

240,390 
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CLKAIKD. 

Mdze  ....        165,200  Ibf. 

MolMM     -        -        -  26,700  •* 

Nails  ....  23300  " 

Qugar  -        -        -         60,800  ** 

Wool  -        -        -  42,600  " 

Sundries  -        .         821,400  « 

Feet  Lumber        .        -  69,400 

following  remarks  from  the  Chillicotbe  Gazette,  evince  a  spirit  which  W9 
not  perraides  the  entire  population  of  Ohio,  in  no  lesser  force  than  the  oiti- 
'  Chillicothe.  The  advantage  of  this  State  for  maufacturing  purposes  have 
wn  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  her  people. 

amount  of  Manufacturing  Capital,  apportioned  to  the  above,  and  enough 
»a  to  base  a  population  of  20,000  people,  with  churches,  schools,  lyceums» 
apers,  6lc.,  to  match,  might  be  reckoned  as  follows  : 
150,000  in  the  manufacture  of  Woolens  ; 
200,000  in  the  fabrication  of  Cottons  ; 
75,000  in  the  making  of  Edge- tools  ; 

100,000  in  miscellaneous  manufacture,  such  as  boots,  shoes,  sash,  cooper* 
c,  Slc.  We  have  the  coal,  provisions,  site,  water  conveyance,  &c.,  &€., 
these,  and,  what  is  very  imporant,  the  market  of  consumers  is  all  around 
Can  there  not  be  a  combined  effort  made  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  capital 
here  into  a  business  whioh  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable,  managed  with  due 
ice  7  May  not  capitalists  from  abroad,  with  money  seeking  investment,  be 
d  to  come  here  and  put  their  money  into  a  12  or  15  per  centum  business?" 


take  from  a  late  nomber  of  the  Free  Trader  some  of  the  statistics  ez- 

i^  the  important  branches  of  trade  conducted  at  Natchez.    As  we  have 

had  an  oppertonity  before  of  collecting  this  information  from  any  source, 

tblish  it  with  very  little  condensation.    Ought  not  the  other  cities  of  the 

to  famish  as,  in  the  same  manner,  their  statii^tics  *?   Will  any  one  furnish 

'  example,  with  a  sketch  of  Memphis  1    We  should  be  most  delighted  to 

h  such  matter  foj  its  manifest  importance. 

!  foundrv  of  Wilkins,  Humason  &.  Co.  give  employ  to  28  or  30  engineers, 
ers,  blaclcsmiihs,  moulders  and  hands,  and  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the 
etors  that  a  much  larger  amount  of  capital  might  propfitably  be  invested 
ning  other  branches  of  the  business,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  plows, 
rs  and  other  implements  tor  plantation  use.  Wilkins,  Humason  &.  Go. 
>rderH  for  their  gin  house,  sugar  house,  steam  mill  and  steam  boat  maehi- 
rom  Baton  Rouge  and  Donaldson  on  the  Mississippi  to  Memphis,  inclad- 
1  the  plantations  on  the  river  bayous  of  western  and  northern  Loaisiana. 
le  orders  they  are  able  to  compete  in  price  and  in  the  perfection  of  their 
with  the  best  foundrys  of  Cincmnati  and  Pittsburg-^having  besides  the  ad* 
^  of  being  able  to  send  their  own  engineers  to  put  the  machinery  in  action, 
take  the  necessary  repairs.  They  have  on  hana  orders  for  five  new  engines. 
!  Natchez  Brass  and  Iron  Foundry,  owned  by  Mr.  Maurice  Lisle,  is  one  of 
Mt  complete  establishments  in  the  Southwest.  Mr.  Lisle,  has  had  as  many 
operatives  in  employ,  at  the  same  time  in  his  foundry,  He  has  orders  for 
!  work  he  can  do  until  next  October,  and  will  employ  25  or  30  hands. 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  foundry  establisnments  another  valuable 
1  of  manufactory,  most  important  to  the  planting  interest,  is  carried  on — 

Oin  btand  Manufactory*'  oy  Mr.  Amasa  Davis,  long  known  and  appreci- 
3  this  community,  as  one  of  the  best  Gin  Stand  builders  in  the  South.    Mr. 

gives  employ  to  four  or  five  workmen,  and  executes  work  annually  to  the 
at  of  ten  tnousand  dollars. 

;  coachmaking  and  re^tairing  business  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  by  the 
etors  of  the  different  carriage  repositories  of  the  Messrs.  Clark  &  Lindsay, 
Dinkerman,  Whitcomb  and  Valleau. 

;  to  the  demand  for  carriages,  wagon  making  to  an  equal  amount  should  be 
d  on  here,  as  £ax  more  suitable  to  our  wants  and  wishes  than  Pittsburg  ma- 
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noiactare,  patterned  and  fashioned  for  far  difierent  a^cultnral  operatk  ns  than 
are  ever  carried  on  in  the  Southern  plantationt.  Almost  a  fortune  could  be 
made  yearly  in  a  wagon  and  wheel  manufactory  in  Natchez,  where  any  patten 
could  be  made  to  the  planter's  order,  and  where  the  manufacturer  would  feel  a 
pride  in  the  lasting  character  and  excellence  of  his  work. 

The  wagon-making  and  wheelright  business  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  in 
connection  with  their  smithery,  by  Messrs.  France  4b  Bogart  on  Pine  street;  abo 
the  wood-work  branch  of  wagon-making  by  Mr.  Hoar  on  State  street,  and  by  Mr. 
Whitcomb  on  Main  street, — ^yet  by  no  me^ns  to  that  extent  as  to  supply  the  de- 
mand and  supercede  exportation  from  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati. 

The  twogreat  saddle  and  harness  making  establishments  of  Natchez— that  of 
Dicks  &>  Waters  on  Main,  and  that  of  Lavingston  db  Rountree  on  Franklin 
street — work  about  thirty  hands,  and  turn  out  work  of  such  excellence,  splendor 
aJod  cheapness,  that  no  foreign  competition  is  either  feared  by  these  gentlemen, 
or  attempted  by  others — articles  of  Northern  manufacture  not  even  brought  inu) 
Natchez  as  merchandise.  The  example,  the  success  and  rapidly  accumulating 
fortunes  of  these  gentlemen  show  what  can  be  done  in  Natchez  manufactuzes  by 
practical  and  persevering  capitalists. 

In  the  tin,  copper  and  sheet  iron  manufactory,  the  firms  of  Walker  &.Wev. 
Walker  A,  Collins,  and  the  Kenned3's  are  doing  a  profitable  business.  The  ne- 
cessity of  cisterns  with  tin  pipes  and  conductors  to  all  the  edifices  in  Missi^ppi 
and  Louisiana  gives  this  branch  of  manufacture  a  firm  and  secure  foundation. 

The  gnn  making  business  carried  on  in  three  manufatorics,  that  of  Fitzpatrick, 
Odell  and  Newcomb,  is  lucrative,  employing  from  three  to  six  artificers  m  each, 
and,  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the  gentlemen,  that  many  more  could  be  employe<l 
in  the  manufactories  if  good  workmen  could  be  found. 

The  establishments  of  Messrs.  Profilet,  Cockrell,  David,  Macmichael,  Colton 
and  Macphervou  employ  soveral  jewellers  with  a  good  return  of  profit ;  and  the 
bindery  and  blank  book  manufactory  is  successfully  conducted  at  Major  R.  El- 
ward's  establishment  on  Main  street. 

The  largest  blacksmith ing  establishments  employ  from  four  to  six  hands  each, 
and  finding  full  and  lucrative  employ,  are  those  of  Messrs.  Krizer,  Donan.  Mc- 
Cafirey  and  Bogeru 

The'  leading  boot  and  shoe  manufactories  (and  there  are  none  more  celebrated 
in  any  city)  are  those  of  Messrs.  Swain,  Hughes  Essig  and  Batten>on. 

The  manufacture  of  j^enilcmcn's  clothing  is  carried  on  by  several  firms  in  the 
Parisian,  the  Broadway  or  the  St.  Ciiarles  street,  while  some  of  the  larger  cloth- 
ing stores  arc  furnished  with  garments  and  order,  made  at  the  shops'  of  Neir 
York,  Bo-ston  and  Philadelphia. 

The  mostof  the  bricks  used  for  building  in  the  city  and  county  are  made  at  the 
extensive  yards  of  Messrs.  Grove,  Rejmolds  and  Fox,  where  from  eight  to  fifteen 
hands  are  employed,  and  any  order  for  brick  work  can  be  instantly  filled  and  ex- 
ecuted. 

The  steam  saw-mill  of  Brown  Cozxens,  at  the  Middle  Landing,  eroplo\t  tea 
hands,  works  the  engine  from  5  in  the  morning  to  8  in  the  ovening,  fifteen  noon 
each  day,  and  turned  out,  during  the  year  184/,  a  little  over  eleven  hundred  tboo- 
sand  feet  of  boards  and  sawed  lumber  of  all  kinds,  averaging  in  price  eighteen 
dollars  per  thousand — making  a  total  of  $19,800  worth  of  work  io  a  year. 

The  engine  of  Andrew  Brown^s  splendid  mill  is  in  action  fourteen  hoars  each 
day,  and  its  various  operations  employ  from  forty  to  fifty  hands,  producing  a  daily 
average  of  15,000  feet  o(  all  kinds  of  lumber,  or  tour  millions  five  hundred  tboi- 
aand  feet  in  a  year.  The  lumber  turned  out  at  this  mill  is  of  such  value  that  iu 
average  price  is  twenty-five  dollars  per  thousand,  amounting,  by  actual  salet,  du- 
ring the  year  1847,  ioJifty-$ix  thou$and  dollarM,  with  an  increase  of  stoek  on  hand 
of  half  a  million  feet  of  sawed  lumber.  One  half  of  the  above  sum,  or  $2^.000, 
was  a  clear  profit  over  and  above  all  expenses — a  sum  larger  than  that  prodoMd 
by  any  two  of  the  best  plantations  in  the  State. 

The  shingle  making  and  wood  busineaa  along  shore,  at  and  near  the  varioii 
landings,  probably  employs  from  fifty  to  sixty  hands  all  the  year  round. 

The  plough  making  business  is  suoceasfnlly  carried  on  here  a  part  of  each  ytar 
by  Capt  Wood,  of  Inaysville,  Kentucky,  who  has  eight  or  ten  workmen  emploj- 
•d  on  a  flat-boat,  and  givea  great  aaUafaetion  te  planters  by  hb  manofactnn  of 
dioiee  pJongfai  rad  hamwt. 
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m  alto  a  pottery  ettablishnieDt  at  the  Upper  Landinf ,  in  faalnnirg  Brown, 
g  aeveral  hande,  at  leaet  a  part  of  the  year. 

»tton  factory  in  Natches,  against  Lowell,  has  only  to  contend  with  the 
ice  of  fuel  in  the  propulsion  of  the  ste«in  engines ;  against  which  W9 
.  the  transportation  of  the  raw  material  three  theasand  miles,  with  th9 
arges  of  hrokeraffo, storage,  fuctorage ;  the  transportation  of  the  wrought 
ici  again,  to  whjcb  the  merchant's  profits  are  to  be  added.  All  these 
11  muLO  fifteen  ptir  cent  in  favor  01  Natchet  nannfactare,  eepecially 
M  been  concldsiTely  proved  by  experiments  in  the  ^  tatesof  0«H>i^a  and 
that  young  negroes,  of  both  sexes,  can  be  as  readily  learned  the  businesa 
ofitably  employed  in  this  as  in  any  other  department  of  labor. 
chez  there  are  four  hundred  houHehotders,  the  most  of  whom  are  identi- 
ita  fortunes,  and  have  made  the  beautiful  and  healthful  locality  a  life- 
e.  There  are  also  merchants  of  high,  unimpeachable  character,  whose 
»W8  as  free  as  water  for  the  promotion  of  any  public  charity;  for  the  pro- 
f  morals,  religion,  or  education.  During  the  last  year,  the  trade  of 
nerchanta,  embracing*  only  their  sales  of  merchandize,  amounted  to  ont 
e  kundrtd  and  nintlten  thoutand  eight  hundred  and  six  doUmrt  ! 
Id  be  evident  to  all  that  the  mercantile  business  of  Naichei  cannot  be 
farther ;  the  only  hope  for  the  future  expansion  and  prosperity  of  the 
D  the  manufacturing  interest.  Here  is  our  bope~*the  sheet  anchor  of 
ecess  "the  security  that  the  maguiiieent  scheme  of  free  edneatio..  so 
instituted  in  Natchez,  shall  be  carried  out  in  full  consnounation,  whtia 
ail  reign  in  its  homea,  and  happiness  dwell  in  each  bosom  ! 


SOUTHEKH  EAILSOAM. 

jbjoin  a  statement  of  the  principle  railroads  in  the  Southern 
ogether  with  the  cost  of  travel  on  each.  Several  works  are  in 
,  which  will  materially  extend  the  lines.  When  these  are  accom* 
ire  shall  endeavor  to  exhibit  the  cost  and  dividends,  as  well  as 
K^ific  information  concerning  all. 

In  Juabama, 

^ropaniei.  Miles.  Fare. 
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Four  smelting  works  were  in  the  course  of  erection,  to  be  readj  tiM 

season.    The  mineral  resources  of  the  North  West  are,  we  are  gratil 

perceive,  in  progress  of  rapid  developement,  and  will  greatly  incm 

exports,  besides  doing  much  for  home  consomption. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  valuable  to  show  the  jriekl  of  liit 
country « — the  iron  of   Pennsylvania,   Missouri,   and    other  rich  ■ 
Htates.     At  a  future  day,  when  materials  for  this  purpose  can  be  hi 
shall  aim  to  collect  and  publish  full  tables  on  the  subject. 

As  curiosity  prevails  to  know  the  relative  proportions  between 
and  pig  copper,  we  refer  to  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Hooper  &.  Co.,  B 
where  thirty-two  masses  of  native  copper,  with  some  rock  att 
wciffhing  from  1 15  to  2363  lbs.  each,  and  ten  barrels  and  eleven  half-t 
of  the  same  material  in  small  pieces,  were  cast  into  the  furnace  wit 
following  result: 

Weight  of  the  native  copper,  as  received,  was  36,100  pounds. 
Nett  weight  of  pig  copper,        ...       37,314 

Leaving,  in  slug  and  waste,        ...        8,786 

It  is  seen  Uiat  the  yiekl  was  upwards  of  75  per  cent,  of  met 
result  creditable  to  the  furnace,  and  aatitfactoiy  to  those  interested  i 
mine. 


r   SURVEY. 

The  report  of  the  Superinteudeut  or  the  Coast  SiuYey,  reached  ui  ■ 
few  weeks  ago,  and  it  ^ves  us  much  pleasure  to  notice  in  our  number,  the 
rap  ill  progress  which  this  great  national  work,  ie  m&ktag  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  present  indefiiligBble  and  dietinguieheil  Buperinlendent,  Pro- 
feasor  Alexander  Dallas  Barhe. 

This  gentleman  visited  our  city  last  spring  for  the  purpose  of  persoD- 
ally  Baperintcndin^  the  operations  and  survey  of  the  eighth  ana  ninth 
•ectioDS  of  thi*  great  work  cxtendiag  from  Dauphin  Islaud  to  Galveston 
Bay. 

We  had  then  ample  opportunity  of  witneHsLng  the  leal  with  which  he 
jntshed  the  wort  in  this  important  section  of  the  Coast  Surrey,  until  the 
Mimmer  heat  compelled  bim  to  go  north,  where  he  was  engaged  the 
lem&inder  of  the  year  on  the  eastern  section. 

The  coast  of  the  United  Stales  is  divided  into  nine  sectioDS  of.  nearly 

i equal  extent  of  shore  line  : 
|io.  I-  Prom  Passaniaquoddy  bay  to  Point  Judeth. 
I       9.  From  Point  Judeth  to  Cape  Henlopen. 
1       3.  Fr»m  Cape  Henlopen  to  Cape  Henry. 
4.  From  Cape  Henry  to  Cape  Fear. 
[        6.  From  Cape  Fear  to  St.  Mary's  River. 
»       6.  From  St.  Mary's  to  St.  Joeepb'a  Bay. 
I        7.  From  St.  Joseph's  Bay  Iti  Mobile  Bay. 
I      8.  Prom  Mobile  Bay  to  Vermillion  Bay. 
I       9.  Prom  Vermillion  Bay  to  the  boundary  of  Texaa. 
r  Up  to  1844,  the  operations  of  the  Coast  Survey    had  only  been  extended 
|b  nine  States,  while  now  it  entbracea  eighteen  States,  including  three  on 
ifae  tiulf  of  Mexico. 

In  every  section  the  methods  are  the  same.fo  that  the  results  brought  to 
Waabington  are  published  in  detached  parts  to  meet  the  urgent  demand 
for  information,  which  the  accurate  system  and  frequent  discoveries  of 
the  Coast  Survey  create. 

The  nmnber  of  sheet  maps  and  charts  now  published  Is  sixteen;  and  in 
tlte  course  of  this  year  at  least  live  more  will  be  added. 

Although  the  most  valuable  resutls  of  the  Coast  Survey  are  the  furnish- 
ing of  accurate  maps  and  charts,  ai  first  cost,  the  superior  execution  of 
wbidi  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  gentlemen  employed  in  this  department 


bj  the  govemnient,  yet  these  are  not  the  only  results  obtained  from  year  to 
]P««r,  which  attest  the  importance  of  fostering  this  branch  of  pubUc  ser- 
vice in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

The  discoveries  of  Gidcey's  channel  into  New  York  harbor;  of  Blake's 
channel  in  Delaware  Bay.  the  new  shoal  near  the  island  of  Nantucket, 
a»d  a  new  channel  of  twenty  feet  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile  buy,  are 
•fDonc  those  not  tlie  least  important  that  have  saved  to  the  commerce  of 
the  uniteit  States  more  than  a  thousand  times  the  expense  of  making  the 
CoMt  Survey. 

We  regret  we  have  not  apace  to  bnng  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  all 
A»t  has  heea  accomplished  in  the  eighteen  States,  we  shall  therefore  be 
obliged  la  close  this  article  by  stating  what  has  been  done  during  the  past 
jMt  ia  the  Misntsippi  sound.  In  Uiis  section  a  base  line  has  been  meas- 
wanA  OB  Daaphim  Island;  the  primary  tri angulation  has  been  continued  by 
filling  sp  M  stationa  not  already  occupied;  the  secondary  triangulalion  baa 
been  carried  westward  to  Cat  Island  and  the  subjacent  shores.  The  to- 
pogrwihy  of  the  entrance  to  Mobile  bay,  <uid  part  of  the  Island  chain 
from  Mobile  bay  to  Lake  Borgne,  bas  been  execuVeA',  1k«  Vj^ia^v^Xv^  cA 
~    Jfobiie  bay  is  being  nearly  c'>in(\Bie&,  un^  ^^Wl.  tA  ^biw^ar 


3^  SUQAB  OUtaVKM  1JB(  MOKQAfOEM* 

tippi  soiiiid  Bortfa  of  the  base  is  in  piograw.  A  warvfij  of^  Cst  idiiid 
kmor  for  the  tceommodatioii  of  diipptsff  and  tlie  Bfituh  mmSl  fime  of 
■teamen  in  connexion  with  the  Mencaa.Xfitff  railwaj  haa  been  eflfaiiile*> 
led,  operatkwa  too  hare  recently  commenced  in  Oahreeton  bi^  and  hamr. 
thme  taken  togetiier  with  the  new  chaand  lound  Dav^in  iriand 
tiie  atill  more  important  diacovery  of  a  deepar  channel  inlalfbbile  bi^, 
tlM  eatabllahment  of  a  harbor  at  Cat  iaiand,  are  but  the  beginninfi  of 
brilliant  proqpectB  for  the  local  and  general  eommeite  in  ihm  Qm, 


J.  D..B.  Dk  BoWyEiQ. 

Dmr  A£r.^— Knowing  that  aH  information  relating  to  te  cultiratioB  of 
Ihe  cane»  or  mannfiictiire  of  ingar,  will  be  read  with  intereec  hj  very  manf 
of  the  anbacribera  to  the  Commercial  Review,  I  annex  eztracta  from  a  lel^ 
lar  recent^  received  from  J.  Biddrtier,  Eaq.,  our  Conaul  at  8ingap<Nre,  wbo» 
ten  yeara  ago,  opened  a  plantation  on  that  ialand,  after  having  reeided 
many  vears  in  me  West  Indies.  '  The  different  reaoha  from  vaiie^  cf 
•oil,  elunate,  and  method  of  tillage,.offer  some  plain  dednctiona  to  pract^ 
eal  men,  and  which  may  prove  aeirviceable  to  alL 

I  remain  reapectAdly  yoora,  Jtc,  L.  B.  A. 

New  OnrxiLiis,  March  SO,  1848. 

**  In  Singapore,  every  thinff  ia  do^  by  hard  labor.  I  am  the  only  oae 
who  has  the  plow  in  use,  aim  it  ie  drawn  by  three  amall  bnllocka  of  th« 
country,  or  large  Sydney  horsea,  and,  for  4ie  nrat  time,  an  elephant  has  re- 
cently been  put  to  that  use,  and  he  ia  a  far  better  and  more  elKective  worker 
than  the  other  animals. 

**  1  will  juat  run  over  oor  mode  of  cultivation,  premising  that  oor  cooliea 
are  natives  of  China  and  natives  of  India,  (Madras,)  who  are  engaged  for 
m  year  at  three  and  three  and  a  half  dollars  per  month,  but  found  in  noth- 
ing. They  work  in  the  field  from  6  to  11,  a.  ■.,  and  from  1  to  6,  r.  n.; 
Smidaya,  half  a  day  onhr,  and  are  allowed  five  holidays  per  year. 

''The  top  pieces  of  the  canQ,^after  being  gathered  Irom  the  field, are 
irat  triaomed  and  then  laid  up  and  down,  strait,  in  shallow  pits,  duff  for 
tiie  purpose  in  convenient  places  in  the  field  to  be  planted,  the  ^d  rioM 
•f  which  have  been  previously  pared  down  with  hoes.  After  the  pit  is  loO 
ef  plants,  the  earth  round  the  sides  is  raised,  and  the  top  surface  is  8helte^ 
ed  from  the  burning  sun  by  a  thick  coating  of  mould,  or  mud,  if  to  be  had, 
and  water,  if  needM,  Ifarowto  on  tbe  mud  twice  a  day.  In  ten  or  twehe 
days,  every  eye  has  sent  out  a  ffaie  shoot,  and  tiie  plants  are  then  taken  oat 
and  carried  in  baskets,  Chinese  fashion,  and  planted  in  shallow  drills,  ax 
ftet  apart,  prepared  also  with  hoes  over  the  old  drills.  By  this  mode  not  a 
plant  is  lost,  and  in  tiie  forwardness  of  the  young  cane  nearly  a  whole 
month  is  gained,  which  I  should  think  wovQd  be  a  great  fain  in  ^ouiaiaBa, 
where  the  aeason  is  ^ort.  Six  months  after  plaatittg,  burnt  ground,  aad 
aahes,  which  have  been  prepared  in  and  about  toe  field,  by  clearing  the  oM 
roots,  leaves  and  grasses,  are  carried  in  basketa,  and  about  two  large  haad^ 
fbl  dropped  fi!om  the  basket  on  the  end  of  tiie  plant  next  to  the  yonaft 
•hoots;  a  month  later,  the  grass  and  weeds  in  the  drills  are  hoed,  allowM 
to  dry,  and  drawn  against  the  plants,  and  covered  over  witii  mould.  Two 
monois  later,  the  aame  operation  is  performed,  which  is  renewed  agaia 
when  the  cane  is  six  months  old,  and  then  the  first  stripping  takes  place. 
Vhe  dry  leaves  are  detached,  made  up  into  anug  bundlea,  which  are  dc^ 
sited  between  tiie  canea,  and  covered  over  by  a  very  high  banking  of  mould 
Is  prevent  the  canes  falling  and  not  ripening.  In  twelve  or  thirteen 
JRuiths,  thegr  are  fit  for  enV&nff ,  and  ia%  iMgiin  ebri^^ped. 
*'«IUttooM  eve  tiMlad  fn&Af  lifriihii 


bulks  are  removed  from  Uie  roots,  in  order  to  allow  shooU  to  come  out 
(reelr,  and  they  are  Gt  Tor  the  mill  ia  ten  or  eleven  months. 

"  In  m;  individuaj  caae,  of  course  the  plow  greatljr  supercedes  the  hot, 
but  not  to  the  extent  it  appears  Co  do  with  you,  and  in  this  I  should  like  t» 
be  inetnicled.  Our  soil  consists  of  adheiiive  jellow  clay,  or  of  peat,  and 
lo  be  producUve,  requires  s  good  deal  of  working.  I  find  that  one  plant 
does  full  as  well  as  two  or  more,  aad  each  stole  conaistE  of  eight  or  ten 
f>ood  canes.  My  plant)  are  not  phnied,  hut  are  laid  ,fiat  in  the  drills,  the 
eyes  on  either  side.  Our  cane-juice  marka  from  9  to  10<>  of  Beaume's 
BBccharo meter,  and  is  very  easily  clarified  with  lime;  hut  1  merely  use  cold 
water,  sprinkled  over  the  boiling  liquor  from  a  waleriag  pot,  which  causes 
the  Impurities  to  rise  without  injuring  the  color  and  the  graining  of  the 
sugar,  as  lime  doe*.  I  use  cream  of  lime  in  the  first  place,  and  ulter  Glinr- 
tton  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner,  use  the  watering  pot. 

"  In  this  country,  cane-juice  has  very  little  tendency  to  acidify,  for  ths 
pons  are  never  emptied  at  night,  but  the  boiling  carried  on  only  white  th« 
■■ill  works,  during  day  lighL  On  a  recent  occasion,  my  mill  was  stopped 
on  a  Wednesday,  with  a  large  stock  of  canes  in  tlie  shed,  which  remained 
tbere  until  the  following  Tuesday,  when  they  were  ground  for  rum-making, 
as  I  thought;  but  to  my  surprise,  the  sugar  from  them  waii  as  beautiful  a* 
that  usually  made  on  the  estate;  the  thermometer,  meanwhile,  from  76°  at 
night  to  93°  at  noon,  as  usual. 

*■  Your  people  waste  large  sums  in  wood  fuel,  which  they  could  save,  if 
they  would  deposit,  arranged  m  long  ridges,  aay  six  feet  high,  their  ei- 
pressed  canes  of  one  year's  grinding,  which,  ir  their  coppers  are  properly 
•et,  will  give  them  ample  fuel  for  the  next  crop,  and  so  on  from  year  to 
jear.  Here  we  plant  and  make  sugar  the  whole  year,  and  six  months 
after  my  expressed  canes  are  carried  under  my  bagase  shed,  I  have  far  bet- 
ter bagaas  than  that  dried  in  the  tun.  If  the  localin  is  damp  or  wet,  a 
grillage  of  timber  raised  a  few  feet  will  remove  the  difficulty  of  drying,  for 
a  free  circulation  of  air  la  more  uecessary  to  make  fuel  than  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

"  The  newspaper  reports  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  your  Stale,  are 
certainly  surprising,  if  true — 6,000  pounds  per  hand,  while,  at  by  govern* 
nent  report  for  the  Island  of  Java,  2,440  men  produced  only  60U,000  pounds 
of  sugar  from  4,000  acres  of  land.  The  laborers  are  paid  one  cent  and  % 
half  of  a  Spanish  dollar  per  day,  but  well  can  the  Louisiana  planter  afford 
to  fVf  91,000  per  band,  and  find  him  beside,  at  the  rate  he  produces." 


B  EH GLAKi>— VALUE  Of  i   TO 

M  quotations  of  English  exchange  we  so  often  looked  to,  and  generally 
"tie  tmderstood,  the  following  table  may  be  of  service; 
e  vftltie  of  a  pound  sterling  in  federal  money, 
IT  cent  premium,  is     $4  15         At  9  per  c«nt.  premium,  is     9*  S4 
■  -■  "'  "  4  89 


4  IS 

4  n 

4  78 
4  80 
4  81 


ii 


t  eBa«%  a.  ^\^\DiMk\.  <:&. 


When  exchange  Is  10  per  r 
spc«e,  an  the  Ireight,  insurance,  and  interest  wvW  noX  unounX  Xi 
M  Ibe  coti  of  exchange.      When  exchange  is  10  p«  ceM-  »aA.i»nft«n.^«»%- 
ttrt  Ato^  are  aot  worth  par  ill  New  York.     '        '  
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UKITBD  BTATEB  IIPeRTS,  HPIMS,  TRASI,  BTC 

From  the  last  able  report  of  Secretary  Walker  we  make  op  the  following 
Rioat  invaluable  tables. 


iKFORTSy  EXPORTS,  u.  S.,  1846  and  1847  to  Jane  30. 


1846 
Imports 
Foreign  exports   - 


1847 
Imports 
Foreign  exports   -> 


Domatic  exports. 
Ift46    . 
1847    - 


ExrlQslVe  or  Spede. 

$117,914,065 
7,866,306 

110,048359 

6122,^4,349 
6,166,039 

116,258,310 

$101,718,042 
150,574,844 


Specie. 

$3,777,732 
3,481,417 

296,315 

$24,121,289 
1,845,119 

22^76,170 

$423t851 
62,620 


Total. 


$121,691,797 
11346,633 

110,345,174 

$146,545,638 
8,011,158 

138,534^ 

$102,141,893 
150,637,464 


STATEMERT 


Ymiv 

1790  -  - 

1791  -  - 

1792  -  - 

1793  -  - 

1794  -  - 

1795  -  - 

1796  -  - 

1797  .  - 

1798  -  . 

1799  -  - 

1800  -  . 

1801  -  - 

1802  -  - 

1803  -  - 

1804  -  - 

1805  -  - 

1806  -  . 

1807  -  . 

1817  .  - 

1818  -  - 

1819  -  . 

1820  -  - 

1821  -  - 

1822  -  - 

1823  -  - 

1824  -  - 

1825  -  - 

1826  -  - 

1827  -  . 

1828  -  . 


Domait.  ProdoM  For  nwitb.  Total  imp'wti 


539,156  $20,205,156 


512,041 
1,753,099 
2,109,573 
6,5264233 
8,489^72 


OF  COMirERCE,  REVERTJS,  ARD  FOPULATIOR  OF  TEB  URrTED  STATES 

FBOK  1790  TO  1847. 

IMPfttTt* 

Total  Imports  coosain.  In  U.  jS. 
$23/)00,000  $22,460,844  $19,666,000  $ 
29,200,000    28,687,958     18,500,000 
31,500,000    29,745,902     19,000.000 
31,100,000    28,990,428    24,000,000 
34^^00,000    28,073,767     26,500,000 
69,756,000     61,266,796     39,500,000 
81,436,164     66,136,164     40,764,097     26,300,000 
75,379,406     48,379,406     29,850,206     27,000,000 
68,551,700     35,561,700     28,527,097     33,000,000 
79,069,184     33^46,148     33,142,622     45,523,000 

31,840,903     39,130377 

47,473,204     46,642,721 

36,708,189     36,774,971 

42,206,961 

41,467,477 

42,387,002 

414253,727 


91,262,768  52,121^91 

111363,611  64,720,790 

76,333333  40,658362 

64,666,666  61,072,694 

86,000,000  48,768,403 

1 20,600,000  67,420,98 1 

129,410,000  69,126,764 

>38,600,000  78366,442 

99,260,000  79,891,931 


19,012,041 
20,735396 
26,109,572 
33,026,233 

47,989,472 
67,064,097 
56350,206 
61,527397 
78,665,522 
70371,780 
94,115.925 
72,483,160 
65300.033 
77399,074 
95366321 


13394,072 
36331397 
63,179,019 

60383336  101336363 
48,699392  69,643358  108343,150 
68,313300  19368,069  87,671363 
19,426396  93381,139 
19,165,683  70,142321 
18,008329  69391,669 
10324,429  64,974,389 
11,476,022 


73354,437 


121,750,000  102323,304 

87,125300  67,969317  60,976338 

74,460,000  56,441371  61,683340 

62385,724  43,696,405  43371384 

83341341  68395373  49374,079 

77,679367  61310,736  47,155,408     21,170,635 

80349,007  63346367  6O3493OO     18,322305 

96340,076  66,395,722  66344,745     23,793388 

84374,477  67,662377  52,449355     20,440334 

79,484,068  54,901,108  57378,117     16,431330 

88309324  66375305  49376332     14344378 


72,160381 
74399,030 
75386,657 
99335388 
77395322 
82,324,827 
72364,686 


*  BxcluaiTt  oTvpecto. 
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« 

lmp.ip«ie.          Ssp.fpeci«*  Nflttrtmae.           Tomuife.     Pop«iation. 

-  !^  ^-        -        -        478^77    Sfi2lfi36 

•  4,899,473  09      603,146 

ZM^firro  85      664,467 

4,265,306  66      520,764 

4,801,065  28      628,618 

5,688,461  26      747,965 

6,667,987  94      831^99 

7  649,649  65      876,913 

7,106,061  93      898,328 

6,610,449  31       939,409 

9,080,932  73      972,492    5,318,762 

10,750,778  93      947,492 

-  «  "  12,438,236  74      892,104 

10,479,417  61       949,172 

11,098,666  33    1,042,404 

12,936,487  04    1,140^68 

14,667,698  17    1,208,736 

16,845,621  61    1,268,648 

26,283,348  49    1,399,912 

17,176,385  00    1,226,185 

20,283,608  76    1,260,761 

15,006,613  16    1,280,167    9,664J^96 

$8.064390      $10,478,059  13,004,447  16    W98,968 

3,369346        10310,180  17,689,761  94    1324  699 

6397396          6,372,987  19,088,438  44    1336,566 

8379336          7314362  17378326  71    1389,163 

6'160,765          8,797365  20,098,718  45    1,423,112 

6380366          4,704333  23,341331  77    1334,191 

8,161,130          8314380  19,712383  29    1,620,608 

7,489,741           8343,476  23305323  64    1,741,392 

7,403312          4324,020  22,681366  91    1360,798 

8,165364          2,178,773  21,922391  39    1,191,776  12,866320 

7305,945          9314331  24324,441  77    1367,847 

6307394          6366340  28,466337  24    1,439,450 

7370368          2311,701  293323O8  91    1,606,161 

17311332          2376,768  16314357  16    1,768,907 

13,131,447          6,477,776  19391310  69    1324340 

13,400381           4,324336  23,409340  63    1382,103 

10316,414          6376348  11,169390  39    1366366 

17,747,116          3308,046  16,168300  36    1396340 

6395,176           8,776,743  23,137324  81    2,096,479 

8382313          8,417314  13^99302  17   2,180,764  17369,453 

4388333         10334332  14,487316  74   2,130,744 

4,087316          4313339  14360,770  96   2392391 

7,440,112             606330  3327,137  81    2,174362 

.  14380323           1313361  7,046343  91    2,168303 

6330,429          6,454314  26,183370  94   2360,096 

4370342           8,606,494  27328,112  70   2,417,002 

3,777,732           3305368  26,712367  87    2362385 

24,121389           1307,739  23,747364  66   2339,046 

InrlodliiK  American  Co*n.  t  To  Septemher  30th. 

To  December  31ft,  (3  monthe.)  %  Jam  try  1st  to  Jim  30ih,  (9 1 


ilisBiMm 


Braa  Ae  boll  vydi  ta»lhft 

WatafB  ipm]&  to 
LekOitMibe 


Om  Iqr  an  te  kndf  vUen, 

By  tlie  poifltfaiK  QrasoDy 

B^  tlie  waiUi^pdled  nl  wvnUflf 


LoBf  indmd  th>y  Imp  bscn 

Nov  *tii  time  for  holf 

limn  hf  ib/B  tidB- 


HKf6  t]i6  nowy  nrft  boI  ■tn^gi^fid 
Many  eeDtmiM  in  vain 
That  their  lipa  nii|^t  aeal  tfie  nnionl 
Lock  then  Main  to  Main. 

When  the  mighty  God  of  natnre 
Made  hie  fiirofed  continent. 
He  allowed  it  yet  unaereredy  « 
That  a  race  be  aen^ 

Able,  mindfol  of  hia  parpoae» 
Prone  to  people,  to  anbdrae. 
And  to  bind  ttie  landa  with  iron. 
Or  to  force  them  throng. 

What  the  prophet-navigator, 
Seeking  atraita  to  hia  iMuBf 
But  bemn,  now  consummate  it — 
miice  tlie  strait  and  paaa. 

Bleaaed  eyea  th»t  riiall  behold  it, 
When  the  pointing  boom  ahall  veer, 
Leadingthrou|^  the  parted  Andea, 
While  me  nationa  cheer! 


•  Gataia  and  Zipango  wert  tha  namat  giYeii  to  tha  aaatora  pari  of  Aiia,tawtri« 
which  tha  greattat  of  navigmton  direoted  hit  weaterly  Toyage,  ai  Mareo  Polo  ^^ 
reaobod  it  by  an  oaatward  jonmay.    Cotambna  having  Ibnad  that  a 


dobarrtd  him  flmn  eontinaing  hif  weotward  ooarw,  poraavored  4a  saiwhiag^ 
itraita  whieb  would  allow  him  a  paaafo  to  hit  witbod-for  Gataia. 


THE  SHIP  CANAI*.  3^9 

There  at  Suez,  Europe's  mattock 
Cuts  the  briny  road  with  ^dllt* 
And  must  Darien  bid  defiancei 
To  the  pilot  stilll 

Do  we  breathe  this  breadi  of  knowledge 
Purely  to  enjoy  its  zest? 
Shall  the  iron  arm  of  science 
Like  a  sluggard  r^tl 

Up  then,  at  it!  earnest  people! 
Bravely  wrought  thy  scorning  blade, 
But  there's  fresher  fame  in  store  yet, 
Glory  for  the  spade. 

What  we  want  is  naught  in  envy 
And  for  all  we  pioneer; 
Let  the  keels  ojt  every  nation 

Through  the  isthmus  steer. 

Must  the  globe  be  always  girded 
Ere  we  get  to  Bramah's  pnestl 
Take  the  tissues  of  your  Lowells 
Westward  to  the  East 

Ye,  that  vanquish  pain  and  distance, 
Ye,  enmeshing  Time  with  wire, 
Court  ye  patiently  for  ever 
Yon  Antartic  irel 

Shall  the  mariner  for  ever 
Double  the  impeding  capes. 
While  his  longsome  and  retracing 
Needless  course  he  shapes?  - 

What  was  darintf  for  our  fathers. 
To  defy  those  billows  fierce. 
Is  but  tame  for  their  descendants; 
We  are  bid  to  pierce. 

We  that  fight  with  printinff  armies. 
Settle  sons  on  forlorn  track, 
As  the  Romans  flung  their  eagles, 
But  to  win  them  back; 

Who,  undoubting,  worship  boldness. 
And,  if  baffled,  bolder  rise. 
Should  we  lag  when  grandeur  beckons 
To  this  good  emprise? 

Let  the  vastness  not  appal  us; 
Greatness  is  thy  destiny. 
Let  the  doubters  not  recall  us; 
Venture  suits  the  firee. 


iiih,  Freach,  and  Austrian  ennneers  hava  aetaslly  ssl  aat  to  oonmanea 
-canal  through  tho  Isthmus  ofBnos. 
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Like  a  seer,  I  lee  her  throning, 
WiHLAHD*  fltarong  in  freedom's  health* 
Warding  peace  on  both  the  waters, 
Widest  Commonwealth — 

Crowned  with  wreaths  that  still  grow  greener. 
Guerdon  for  untiring  pain. 
For  the  wise,  the  stout,  and  steadfast: 
Rend  the  land  in  twain! 

Cleave  America  asunder, 
This  is  worthy  work  for  thee. 
Hark!    The  sess  roll  up  imptoring — 
^  Make  the  ocean  free." 


AfiRIGUlTnaE  OF  FRANCS. 

BT  W.   W.  HAHV,  OF   PABIB,  FRAHCB. 

Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  all  the  Arts.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  fan- 
man  improvement:  and  its  state  among  a  given  people  may  be  said  to  afford 
the  measure  of  its  civilization.  If  one  man  by  his  sole  labor  can  provide 
from  the  earth  subsistence  for  three,  two  are  left  at  liberty  by  a  different 
application  of  their  labor  to  procure  for  common  use  the  comforts  and  lox- 
uries  of  life:  to  practise  and  perfect,  by  exclusive  attention  to  them,  tbe 
useful  and  elegant  arts;  to  effect  the  exchanges  of  commerce;  to  amelionte 
political,  civil,  and  social  institutions:  and  to  provide  for  the  intellectual 
wants  of  man,  by  the  cultivation  of  Literature  and  Science.  A  defecthre 
state  of  Agriculture  in  which  every  man,  or  nearly  every  man,  is  occupied 
with  the  care  of  supplying  his  own  food,  must  abstract  largely  from  the 

*  May  I  not  for  once  bestow  upon  oar  nameleaa  country  thia  good  and  plaia 
Saxon  name,  which  was  ^ven  to  it  by  its  first  and  Teatonic  diacoverera,  loaf 
before  Columbaa  and  Veepacci?  The  poet,  and  all  who  desire  to  apeak  with  fer- 
vor and  pregnant  brevity,  stand  in  need  of  a  name  more  comprehensive  and  cod* 
cise  than  that  which  conveya  the  idea  of  a  mere  political  relation.  Above  all, 
they  stand  in  need  of  a  name  for  tbe  conn  try,  and  not  Only  of  an  official  desigaa- 
tion,  however  honorable  or  historical — a  name  around  which  clustor  aasociatioat 
of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  political  and  international  tranaactiona.  When  tbs 
heroic  Nelson  felt  that  he  roust  animate  his  fleet  to  the  highest  pitch  of  batUe- 
work,  his  siffualsdid  not  proclaim  **  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britnin  aad 
Ireland,  or,  liis  Majeaty  King  George  the  Third,  expects  every  man  to  do  hii 
duty,"  but  the  flag-ship  signalled:  "  Enriand  this  day  expects  every  man  to  da 
bis  duty;"  and  in  that  brief  dissylable,  EngUnd^  centred  every  thing  that  could 
stir  the  men  and  swell  the  breaats  of  oflicers — honor,  wivea,  aweethearts,  P^ia- 

.  ment,  newspapers,  fields,  farms,  fox  hunting,  peerage,  habeaa  corpus,  browa  stoat, 
padding,  Christmaa  merriment,  and  all.  Columbia,  which  had  become  in  soma 
sort  the  poetic  name  for  the  United  States,  is  not  sufficiently  specific;  and  Alle- 
ghania,  which  has  been  proposed,  has,  besides  its  unwelcome  similarity  with  alli- 
gator, a  character  of  newness  without  freshneaa,  like  whitowaahed  walla  or  a  ahio* 
ning  hat.  It  aounos  madet  and  as  if  made,  too,  for  a  acbool  geography;  yet,  why 
ahould  we  take  even  a  book -name  from  that  email  and  very  partial  ndge  of  hil- 
locks? We  have  gone  too  far  beyond.  The  name  of  W inland,  on  tbe  contraryi 
Is  old,  idiomatic,  atmple,  and  requirea  only  to  be  resumed;  it  would  adapt  itsalf  ta 

win  th»  needed  grammaUeal  fonnaVioiiia  (^^t^aaiibaNgaXft  Ht.  Dapoaosaawoiild  fiaaly 

tere  laid.  Is  niallsBbia);  itVsMel,aadi«uM«i«n  'wi 
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nber  of  penoiiB  engaffed  in  thete  humaniiing  purauits,  and  evidently 
ft.Td  in  an  eqnal  ratio,  ue  advancement  of  society. 
[*he  end  of  Agriculture  being  to  increase  the  amount  of  useful  products 
XI  the  earth,  its  perfection  consists  in  obtaining  the  greatest  amount 
li  the  least  cost.  The  actual  productive  capacity  of  an  acre  of  land  is 
bably  unknown.  Its  maximum  product  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Re- 
ts surprising  indeed  have  been  attained:  but  in  reference  to  none  of  them 
y  it  be  averred  with  confidence  that  nothing  more  could  have  been 
Bcted.  For  agricultural  improvement  is  lamentably  slow  in  its  progress. 
i«  application  of  science  to  an  art  which  in  the  e^es  of  most  farmers 
pears  so  exclusively  practical  is  regarded  with  distrust,  and  scientific 
nestions  of  most  unquestionable  utility  are  sneared  at  as  the  advice  of 
ok-farmers.  Much  must  doubtless  be  put  down  to  the  account  of  want 
education  among  the  agricultural  classes,  to  honest  ignorance  and  preju* 
2e,  its  child:  much  to  a  disinclination  among  farmers  to  disturb  estaolish- 

habits,  and  depart  from  a  time-honored  routine  under  the  reign  of  which 
Kv  and  their  fathers  have  gotten  along  with  tolerable  comfort.  "  Let 
?U  enough  alone,"  they  say.  These  men  who  in  full  view  of  the  rail- 
ay  which  conveys  to  market  with  so  much  celerity  and  convenience  the 
tilucts  of  their  neighbor,  are  themselves  content  to  toil  over  the  hills  and 
all  in  the  mud  of  the  ancienkcountrv  road,  *'  Mine  fader  haf  been  alw^s 
avel  along  dis  road  and  so  I  travels  here  too."  But  perhaps  the  chief 
lose  preventing  the  prompt  general,  adoption  of  improvements  discovered 
id  recommended  by  scientific  men  is  to  be  found  in  the  limited  capital  of 
Mt  farmers,  which,  already  charged  to  its  full  extent,  is  unequal  to  the 
qiense  in  which  the  substitution  of  new  methods  would  involve  them, 
hus,  proposed  scientific  imprgvements  which  have  notoriously  passed  from 
le  doubtnil  domain  of  experiment  and  taken  place  among  well  ascertained 
Ids,  are  rejected  under  the  empire  of  that  stern  necessity  which  leaves  the 
inner  no  choice  between  immediate  moderate  returns  which  may  be  made 
» suffice,  and  the  large  returns  which  he  admits  would  ultimately  reward 
chanffe  of  system. 

All  meae  causes  and  particularly  the  last,  owing  to  the  minute  subdivis* 
m  of  landed  property,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  presently, 
cmcur  to  render  the  grand  results  of  Agriculture  in  France  much  inferior 
>  those  of  some  other  countries  less  favored  by  nature.  Its  territory  is 
nice  that  of  England,  its  population  double,  its  soil  and  climate  more 
enial,  yet  the  agricultural  products  of  France  are  estimated  at  but  one* 
liid,  perhaps  only  one-fourth  those  of  England.  The  difl!erence  is  aston- 
diing  and  is  due  exclusively  to  the  superior  modes  of  tillage  which  obtain 
1  that  island,  and  which  probably  render  it  in  certain  localities  where  fk- 
orable  circumstances  combine,  the  seat  of  the  most  perfect  agriculture 
rhich  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Statistical  writers  usually  announce  the 
pieultura]  population  of  France  as  forming  three-fourths  of  the  whole. 
kit  M.  Chemin  Dupontes  who  is  quoted  as  the  best  authority  upon  this 
id^ct,  states  the  actual  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
nits  to  be  22,000,000,  which  is  considerably  less  than  three-fourths.  It 
i  calculated  that  the  labor  of  each  individual  suffices  for  his  own  subsist- 
Dce  and  leaves  a  surplus  equal  to  the  fourth  or  at  most,  the  third  of  the 
ubtitttence  of  one  other  person.  It  appears  too,  considering  the  whole 
Mpolation,  and  the  area  of  laud  under  cultivation,  that  in  the  present  state 
>f  ftffri culture  it  requires  an  average  of  3  7-10  acres  for  the  support  of  a 
iin^K  person.  The  department  of  the  North  and  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
vkich  contain  a  much  denser  population  than  this  would  imply,  form  in 
f^ict  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  these  departments  notwithstanding  their 
iertiK^,  proauction  is  never  equal  to  consumption,  and  they  draw  from 
klnroid  a  portion  of  their  subsistence.    These  are  deplorable  results  anc^ 


fti  Titiw  of  Ifee  damtiidi  of  u  laeratiiBf  popuUAfoB,  aisf  «il 
gerlqns  concern  of  tiw '^ikitriot    A^pmXbm  nuMt  iBipn«o»arf 
fitUj  tuporior  piodnctffo  oimi||5  titui  tt  jiigtout»  oir  nuMW vffl 
dbpmlent,  and  yev  by  yov  increoaiiiglf  ikpeindtet,  oin  fawjyii 
her  daily  bread. 

A  gianoe  at  tiw  nup  of  Fhaice  and  a  monieiit^  eodaiifl 
pliTrical  dbaracfterlatica,  will  anfloe  to  phufo  that  tUa  coontay 
tienly  Midowed  by  natnra  and  Tanka  aatoiag  tlM  noatf  lavcrad  j^irti  i 
npe.    Ita  noftiiera  ertrwni^  on  tife  baae  of  flie  INfenoeafllbia#i 
BOmin.  N.  lat  iSb»  nordiern  beyond  Donkifk  in  ol  dof.  lOnda.    ' 
In  length,  debt  and  a  half  degieea  of  ktitode.    Ito  btoadth  liMi 
deg.  SO  ndn.  B:  of  Ch^oenwich  to  4  def.  40  Aiin.  W.  extenda  onr  I 
dagioea  of  kmgitnde.    TUa  ci?ea  dhiettaiDna  nearly  aqnare  of  Mj 
imn  nordi  to  aontt*  and  660  froiii  eaat  to  weat,  an  ana  of  abontr 
■maieniilea,orTattonM)re  than  iM'mllliona  of  acrea.    T%e 
of  ito  acnl  ia  haidly  aeoond  to  that  of  any  pait  of  Buropeandilii 
eBniate  ilto  ft  for  me  growth  of  a  rich  wiety  of  northern  mi 
pffodnctionaa 

Tin  lato  yean  only  Ol-dbreetod  and  fanperfect  eflbrto  had  been 
neoeitain  the  Tariety  and  aggregate  amonnt  of  the  agrieoltanl  n 
fVance.  Sbice  tibe  re?obill^  <»  18S0  hon^rery  the  lOld  modea  bm 
laid  aaide  and  a  new  method  ndOptedp  more  tedkwa  and  difteidti  bat 
efficient  and  aatiafoctofy  for  llnmring.tfae  red  bade  Of  agttadtoial 
tica.  Thebnreanof  general  atatiatioa  which  WB8  «ftakged  with  tl* 
of  remedying  thla  efilT  nMi eaeed  to  the  majtmi  poblic  oAear%«i 
principal  citaena  of  aU  ih»  97,040  oonunnnee  of  F^rance,  ao  nianf  9^ 
of  a  table  drawn  np  on  a  iSmple  and  uniform  plan,  reqneating  maik 
the  blanka  with  the  prc^per  information*  and  retnm  the  table  to  tie  4~ 
In  Paria.  By  theae  meana  Jmmenee  maaioe  of  local  information  we 
looted,  whi<»  waa  aabmitted,  ibrat,  for  reviaion  and  veriileation,  to 
teea  of  each  canton:  this  being  tiie  next  tenitorial  diviaion  of 
larger  than  the  commune.  Having  paaaed  throogh  the  9346  caatooid 
the  kingdom  it  waa  aabmitted,  for  foither  arrangement  and  abridgeowat,! 
the  368  arondisaementa.  Thence  it  paaaed  into  the  handa  of  coanii 
aiont  in  the  66  Departmenta  from  which  it  haa  been  received,  a  tumph^ 
digeated  and  reliable  bod^  of  vahiable  French  atatiatica.  Thia  ByrtHI 
atic  plan  waa  commenced  m  18d6,  and  the  poblic  haa  been  for  aome  tin 
in  poaaeaaion  of  the  reeolta.  Departmental  inapectors  of  Agricohaie  ■ 
charged  with  contineing  the  work;  it  ia  their  dn^  to  keep  the  gorernaMi 
in  conatant  poaaeaaion  of  important  agricoltm^  atatiatica.  It  la  from  Ik 
aource  that  moat  of  the  figurea  in  the  weaent  article  will  be  drawn. 

A  diatingniahed  writer,  Lallin  de  tSiateanvieox  dividea  F^rance  lala 
diatinct  agricoltmtd  ngioiu,  via:  North,  Northeaat,  Sootheaet, 


Weat  Central,  Sootbweat,  and  the  Lande  or  heatha.  Before  gMw 
rapid  aketch  of  theae  regiom,  deacribing  bdeily  their  charaetariatioa,^ 
producUona,  and  the  modea  of  culture  which  prevail  in  them,  a  fmik 
notice,  muat  be  taken  of  the  minute  aobdiviaion  of  landed  piopeKy  wVi 
iai  in  a  greater  or  leaa  degree,  common  to  all  of  them,  and  la  eveiy  wie 
attended  with  deplorable  conaequencea  to  the  general  intereate  of  wfal 
tnre.  **  It  ia,**  aaya  the  writer  mentioned  above,  **  the  characteriatic  neli 
of  the  rural  economy  of  France.  It  ia  the  immenae  fact  which  cvtnBil 
ameliorating  meaaurea  and  all  circumatanoea.  It  elaaaifiea  the  nation.a 
imnreaaef  upon  it  an  agricultural  character  which  Uie  efforto  of  oemmw 
ana  tiie  atrm[lea  of  indnatry  are  impotent  to  remove.**  Thia  dlviMS  * 
the  aoU  of  Fwi^e  into  198.860386  diatinct  parcela,  bekof^aiff  to  jabe 
ll/MKMI00pvon4etora,iathew<»^  of  thoFrench^^R  Whiah* 

the  giiaat  eardmnil  and  aavlng  ideaa,  poHticdly  religiooi»  or  aocial,  iqMn  tl 
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f  compehension  of  which  rest  the  hopes  of  the  human  race,  that  was 
■eizea  upon  and  carried  to  wild  extremity  amid  the  exceBses  of  that 
Ible  reaction! — that  did  not  become  noxious  and  almost  odious  in  the 
mpts  which  were  made  at  practical  development  Thus  the  doctrine 
.  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  the  welfare  of  the  state  would  be 
%jOj  promoted  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  creation 
k  large  class  of  free  proprietors  of  the  soil,  was  illustrated  in  France 
Borcelling  the  territory  to  the  almost  incredible  extent  above  mentioned, 
disdibuting  it  in  ruinously  unequal  portions  among  10,896,682  free 
prietors.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  national 
to  the  amount  of  $602^63,600  were  sold.  These  were  mostly 
of  the  church  and  of  the  religious  orders,  which,  with  the  nobilityt 
1,  prior  to  the  revolution,  neBilf  the  whole  of  the  landed  property, 
■•e  estates  were  generally  sold  at  very  low  prices,  partly  because  not 
ch  confidence  was  had  in  the  newly  acquired  titles:  and  partly  because 
■•  were  not  many  buyers  capable  of  paying  the  full  value  of  the  land. 
m  following  table  will  present  at  one  view,  Uie  distribution  of  territorial 
vperty  in  this  kingdom  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  and 
rtiaUy  disclose  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  complained  of — an  evil  as  great, 
rtnps,  so  far  as  the  mere  interests  of  agriculture  are  concerned,  as  the 
Mr  extreme  from  which  they  so  precipitately  fled.  Proprietors  are  divided 
ai»  eight  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  the  land  tax  with  which  their 
Sferties  are  burdened.  l%e  four  first  comprise  what  are  known  as  the  larye 
Wfirtin  pacing  at  least  200  francs  ($38  60)  annual  taxes:  the  6th  and  6th 
fenes,  paying  a  minimum  annual  tax  of  60  francs,  ($9  62^)  comprise  the 
UMmg  pnperiiei:  the  7th  and  8th  classes  charged  with  a  tax  of  from  one 
■t  to  $8  ISJ,  comprise  the  numerous  amall  properties. 


of 


Cdas 
L  - 
L  « 
k  « 
k  « 
k  « 
k  « 
k    « 


Minfmam 
of  Uxet. 


Naniber  n, 
inroprietora. 


if  fATeiage  liu,  Total  tare* 
of  MUtM.  I    per  data. 


•192.60 
96ii6 
67.76 
38JM> 
24.06^ 
9.62i 
4.81i 
01 


8,000  877iacres^  7,018,000 


IbfiOO 


444  8-10  *< 


1382-6 


67/)00  207^ 
UOfiOO 
220,000 
480,000 


3,900,000 


4,800,000 


M 


M 


U 


91-60" 


6,672,000 
13,902,600 
164^24,000 
l9,030/)00) 
16,608,000 
ll,600,000j 
23,698,000 


113,662,600 


Laixe 

proiier- 

tie*. 


! 


middlings 

proper-  > 

ties.    ) 

•mall  pro) 
pertin.  ) 


Acres. 


42,816,600 

36,638^)00 
35,198,00 


113,662,600 


Tlw  above  table  however,  exhibits  very  imperfectly  the  extent  to  which 
B  aaorcelling  system  is  carried  in  France.  It  does  not  explain  the  more 
IB  1S3  milhons  of  fraction%into  which  the  territory  of  the  kingdom  is  di- 
M.  In  fact  the  properties  designated  in  the  table  as  lar^e  and  middling 
i  theiBwlves  broken  up  into  numerous  small  fragments :  to  the  effect 
It  a  wealthy  man's  lana  lies  so  split  up  into  small  parcels,  and  often  at 
di  distances  from  each  other,  that  if  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  have  the 
kole  under  his  personal  supervision,  his  whole  time  would  be  taken  up  in 
oiing  from  one  portion  of  his  estate  to  another.  A  man's  property  lies 
attered  over  the  whole  arondissement  so  that  one  of  the  larger  proprietors 
■  in  some  portion  of  his  estate  almost  every  other  proprietor  of  the  de« 
vtment  aa  his  neiriibor.  The  inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things  and 
s  hindrance  to  productive  cultivation  are  evident  at  a  glance.  Parcels  at 
teanee  may  not  be  exchanged  for  others  lyiug  nearer  home,  because  the 
xpeniea  attendant  upon  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  in  the  shape  of  stampif 
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ooiiTefancer'8  fees,  recorder't  fees,  dtc.,  are  so  onerom  that  for  coMig 
a  lot,  yielding  only  two  or  three  dollars  a  year,  in  raw  produce,  the  fi 
would  have  to  pay  nearly  twenty  dollars  in  fees ! 

Side  by  side  with  the  •*  large,"  "  middling,*'  and  «  small**  pnfoim, 
nected  with  and  immediately  flowing  from  this  fragmentary  caa&k 
the  Freneh  territory  are  observed  different  modes  of  cultivation  kaoi 
the  names  of  the  great,  middling  and  small  cuUure. 

The  areat  culture  as  its  title  would  impW  is  that  which  is  condoctei 
a  grand  scale  on  a  large  body  of  land.  Numerous  hired  laboren  ir 
ployed  occupying  separate  quarters  and  having  no  connection  with  the 
ly  of  the  proprietor.  T*he  middling  culture  is  effected  for  the  moctp 
the  sole  labor  of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  The  hired  laborer  howc 
occasionally  called  in.  A  single  plow  is  seen  upon  the  form ;  hot 
vision  of  labor  takes  place.  The  small  cuUure  is  carried  on  widM 
use  of  the  plow,  by  the  manuel  labor  of  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

Takine  no  note  of  the  woodlands, 'the  following  is  given  as  the  m] 
in  which  the  land  is  distributed  among  these  three  systems  of  culthr 

C3     11    C  To  the  cultivation  of  the  vine    Acres  13,344,172)      A 
J^^z:    ^Mountainous  districU  «      11,120,144>    40^ 

cmnire.    ^Veiy  smaU  properties  "      16,988,296) 

{Estotes  taxed  at  from  94.81^  1 

to  9.624  «      13344,172 1 

Farms  cultivated  by  metayer,*  ^     36,83i;>74  \  fii, 
Cultivated  by  small  parcelling 

farmers  <*        3,706,714 


ij 


Great  culture  *<      16,148,107      15, 

106, 

We  are  now  prepared  for  a  rapid  glance  at  the  8  grand  agricd 
gians  into  which  Lullin  de  Chateauvieux  divides  the  surface  of  Frti 
shall  not  detain  us  long  from  the  presentation  in  tabular  form  of  tl 
ty,  amount  and  value  of  the  productions,  which  under  the  unpropit 
cumstances  to  which  we  have  been  alluding  they  are  made  am 
yield. 

The  Region  of  ike  Norik  opens  a  vast  field  for  the  growth  of  bra 
vegetables  and  the  grasses.  Its  climate  is  moist  and  its  soil  gen 
great  fertility  consists  of  sandy  clays  of  no  great  depth,  reposini 
most  part  upon  chalk,  pure  or  mixed  with  gravel,  and  sometimes  up 
and  tertiary  limestones.  It  comprises  the  Faris  basin,  an  immense ! 
elevation  of  which  ranges  from  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet, 
gion  of  the  North  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  large  properties  an 
chosen  seat  of  the  great  cuUure,  Shade  tree^  and  fences  or  incloi 
rare.  Horses  are  exclusively  used  in  rustic  labors.  Large  farm 
rents  are  numerous.  Long  lines  of  apple-trees  for  the  productioi 
form  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  region,  particularly  i 
proach  towards  the  ocean  on  the  northwest.  Root  crops  and  he 
oleaginous  plants  are  largely  cultivated.  The  extensive  pasture 
region  support,  for  export,  hones  of  extraordinary  size,  strength  an 
large  flocks  of  merino  sheep,  and  fine  milch  cows,  but  the  oxen 
are  not  considered  of  a  superior  race.  The  northern  limit  for  tbi 
tion  of  the  vine  upon  a  large  scale,  passes  through  this  region.    ' 

«  Fmtmsn  who  pay  ao  fixed  rent,  bat  half  the  ananal  product  to  th 
IM.    il#syr  from  tha  barbaioas  latin  wirfirfariitf ,  mtHtln  (half.) 
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marked  by  a  line  commencing  on  the  Rhine  a  little  south  of  Straa- 
1  about  latitude  48^  25'  N.  paasing  southerly  to  Ifetz  in  lat  49^  10* 
ch  is  the  most  northern  point,  thence  in  the  southwesterly  direction 

Paris  in  48^  50'  N.  lat.  passing  near  Chartres,  between  Alencon 
ns,  to  strike  the  coast  a  little  west  of  Nantes,  in  lat  47^  90*  nordi. 
;ent  its  position  in  France  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  name,  lies 
on  of  the  northeast  It  is  characterized  by  a  great  yariety  of  sur- 
ins  composed  in  about  equal  proportions  of  £ll  and  dale  ;  and  a 
ending  variety  of  soil.  It  includes  the  ancient  provinces  of  Loraine, 
^ne,  and  Champagne.  The  arid  chalk  plains  which  abound  in  Cham- 
are  abandoned  to  scanty  pasturage  and  resinous  trees.  Its  famous 
ds  are  on  the  right  bank  of  ue  Mame  between  Chalons  and 
I.  The  productions  of  the  forest  exceed  the  bread  stuffs  in  value, 
and  cattle  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality.    Three-fourths  of  the  farm 

performed  by  horses  and  the  other  fourth  by  oxen  and  cows.  Lands 
en  are  never  allowed  to  lie  fallow.    This  region  is  fiirther  distin- 

by  the  inlSnite  division  of  landed  property,  and  by  the  prevalence  of 
Idling  and  tmall  systems  of  culture.  The  most  valuable  productions 
Burgundy  and  Champagne  wines  ;  potatoes,  forming  a  larve  part  of 
tnent  of  man  and  beast  and  the  oleaginous  plants.  Indian  com 
tself  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  region  as  an  important  article 
nation.  Farther  north  it  takes  a  venr  low  place  among  agricultural 
ions.    Barrenness  is  the  general  characteristic  of  the  soil  of  this 

region  of  the  Southeast  presents  a  still  greater  diversity  of 'surface, 
,  soil  and  culture.  Vast  bodies  of  inferior  land  form  its  distinguish- 
ture.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  low  and  languishing  state.  It  is  con- 
chiefly  by  metayers,  and  except  in  a  few  of  the  more  northern  dis- 
iltogether  upon  the  systems  of  the  small  and  middling  culture. 
I  are  few  ana  of  very  inferior  quality.  The  labors  of  the  farm  are 
led  by  oxen.     It  is  the  general  practice  in  this  region  to  allow  the 

lie  fallow  every  second  or  third  year.  Usually  during  this  year  the 
;s  quite  idle,  but  in  certain  localities  it  is  planted  in  clover.  There 
!ral  tendency  here  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  wherever  a 

exposure  can  be  obtained,  upon  a  locality  at  a  sufficient  elevation 
the  level  of  the  sea.  On  dividing  this  region  into  two  parts  by  the 
1  of  Lyons,  45^  46 '  N.  lat.  it  is  observed  that  the  northern  portion 
)les  in  its  agricultural  features  the  regions  already  described,  while 
ithem  half  is  marked  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  mulberry. 
on  of  the  South. — In  the  immense  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  region 
Bouth  called  also  the  olive  region,  attention  is  attracted  to  an  agricul- 
pectacle  of  an  entirely  novel  character.  Under  the  warm  southern 
'er  the  surface  of  the  well  shaded  soil,  in  the  generally  dry  climate 
aouth  of  France,  shrubs  and  perennial  plants  are  seen  to  take  the 
>f  those  of  annual  growth  or  mingling  together  with  them  in  the 
ields.  Their  valuable  products,  partaking  more  of  the  character  of 
I  of  commerce  than  of  subsistence  for  the  population,  which  can  only 
lized  by  the  aid  of  funds  advanced  for  larger  or  shorter  periods,  at- 
lumerous  small  capitals  from  the  cities  ;  and  ease  and  plenty  prevail, 
il  meadows  have  disappeared  and  artificial  meadows,  which  are  sub- 
to  the  general  system  of  rotation  of  crops  have  taken  their  place, 
egion  does  not  produce  sufficient  wheat  for  its  own  consumption. 

are  employed  for  the  plow,  sometimes  horses.  Cattle  are  few  and 
m  stock,  but  asses  and  sheep  are  numerous  and  of  an  excellent  kind, 
beep  particularly  under  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  of  an  aliment 
substantial  than  abundant,  and  well  salted,  are  of  robust  constitution 
Ornish  a  very  superior  quality  of  meat  for  the  table.    They  iiimiah  be* 
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Bide  the  wool,  the  only  milk,  cheese  and  manure  which  are  nied  in  tlie 
country.  Those  in  daily  use  upon  the  fanns  as  well  as  the  numng  flocin, 
are  employed  for  this  purpose.  Animals  are  rarely  houaed,  and  the  endot* 
ing  them  in  folds  is  the  only  mode  of  manuring  the  ground.  In  the  andat 
province  of  Languedoc  of  this  region,  chestnut  trees  are  very  eztenaifet^ 
cultivated.  The  mulberry  and  the*  vine  are  very  important  prodnctioiis.  It 
is  here  that  the  cultivation  of  the  former  attains  its  iwHmnm  of  extsat 
and  its  optimum  of  quality.  The  wines  of  this  renon  are  very  ationg  lad 
highly  colored,  destined  for  the  most  part  for  the  distilleiy  and  exportatioA. 
The  art  of  irrigation  is  well  understood  and  generally  applied  here. 
Oranges,  dates,  in  some  favorable  locations,  lemons,  olives,  prunes  and  ill 
dried  fruits  of  all  descriptions  are  furnished  to  commerce  in  large  quanti- 
ties firom  this  genial  region. 

Region  of  the  Center. — Agriculture  is  of  a  verjr  slovenly  description  here, 
effected  chiefly  by  metayen^  under  the  ^  middling"  and  <'  smalr*  (Hiltnret. 
The  rural  population  is  sober,  frugal,  and  industrious,  yet  its  agricultnnl 
contribution  to  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  occupies  the  lowest  raak. 
Every  autumn  a  considerable  portion  of  it  emigrates  to  distant  provinoa, 
seeking  employment  during  the  winter,  and  returning  home  in  tne  spring 
with  their  meager  earnings.  The  chief  productions  of  the  region  of  thi 
center  are  cattle  and  mules,  which  are  raised  for  sale,  the  pasture  on  thi 
mountains  being  of  excellent  quality  and  abundant. 

Region  of  the  Southwest. — A  great  variety  of  soil  and  production  is  offer- 
ed in  this  division  of  France.  The  mulberry  has  almost  disappeared.  Id 
the  ancient  province  of  Guienna,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  carried  to 
the  highedt  perfection.  The  moat  valuable  wines  of  France  arc  produced 
here.  Bordeaux  is  the  great  mart.  Its  brandies  of  Armaguac  are  second 
only  to  those  of  Cognac.  A  large  portion  of  the  territory  is  devoted  to 
the  production  of  grain,  among  which  wheat  holds  the  first  place,  and  In- 
dian corn  the  second.  Potatoes  are  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  tgri- 
culture  is  skilfully  conducted.  The  three  species  of  culture  obtain  here. 
Rotation  of  crops  is  practiced,  and  with  the  best  results.  The  plain  of 
the  Garonne  is  not  so  fertile  as  that  of  Flanders  and  some  others,  but  the 
climate  is  better,  and  upon  equal  soil  the  crop  heavier.  Vineyards  are  cul- 
tivated for  the  profit  of  the  proprietor  by  an  overseer  interested  in  the  crop. 

The  Central  Western  Region. — Between  the  valleys  of  the  Garonne  and 
the  lower  Loire,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  extends  a  region  whoM 
inhabitants,  thanks  to  its  remote  position,  the  insalubrity  of  its  coast,  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  to  its  mild  and  equable  climate,  and  its  even  surfacSf 
enjoy  more  largely  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  France  the  quiet 
happiness  of  rural  life.  There,  agricultural  operations  are  conducted  upon 
a  scale  equally  removed  from  either  of  the  noxious  extremes  observed  in 
other  re^ons,  and  long  habits  of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  land- 
lords and  tenants  have  established  amicable  relations  and  terms  of  intimacyt 
which  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  both.  The  low  price  of  provisioai 
and  the  abundant  production  of  the  finest  fruits,  make  livinff  easy  and  com- 
fortable. Beautiful  meadows  border  the  rivers  and  skirt  me  sea.  Cattle 
of  the  finest  form  feed  on  the  plentiful  pastures  of  clover  and  sainfoin. 
They  are  raised  with  care  and  intelligence,  and  are  a  valuable  article  of 
export,  being  highly  prized,  both  by  the  butcher  and  the  farmer  of  other  pn>- 
vinces,  who  would  employ  them  in  agricultural  labors.  This  favcMred  and 
happy  portion  of  France  is  the  central  western  region* 

The  last  of  the  eight  divisions  remaining  to  be  described,  is  the  tedbi, 
or  heaths.  They  occupy  a  broad  belt  of  territory  commencing  near  the 
center  of  France  at  about  46^  north  lat  and  3^  of  long,  east  of  Parii, 
and  stretching  northwesterly  to  the  ocean;  comprising  within  their  limito 
IM  citiefl  of  HoolinBf  Mevora,  'ftouifbm>^Sha\»%wt}paii»WwflK  BLannea,  An- 
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'antes,  Vannes,  and  Quimper.  The  abaence  of  lime  or  the 
I  of  flinty  clay  in  the  soil,  renders  this  region  comparatively 
'oduces  abundantly  thorn,  broom,  and  juniper.  The  inferior 
sed  in  only  moderate  quantities,  and  impoverished  cattle  seek 
e  where  meadows,  neither  natural  or  artificial,  are  met  with, 
eystems  of  culture  pervade  certain  parts  of  the  landes;  but 
w  of  its  soil,  the  bad  state  of  its  roads,  and  difficulty  of  com- 
nth  the  capital,  have  placed  this  region,  in  an  agricultural 
,  far  in  the  rear.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  raised  in  certain  parts 
market. 

of  land  in  France  varies,  of  course,  with  locality  and  quality, 
sture  land  in  Normandy  brings  5,000  francs  the  hectare,  (equal 
acre,  about.)  In  the  Sologne,  a  portion  of  the  modem  depart- 
Loire  et  Oper,  land  sells  at  94  per  acre.  Farms  in  the 
partment  of  ruy  de  Dome,)  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions 
>m,  fetch  $2  90  per  acre.  Eligible  garden  spots  in  the  cen- 
»f  France  sell  for  $320  per  acre;  and  farms  located  in  the 
ths,  command  an  average  price  of  $12  per  acre, 
ial  work  on  the  statistics  of  the  kingdom,  published  by  the 
]!ommerce,  the  extent  of  the  various  soils  et  France  is  thus 

ous  regions, 4,268,750  hectarss.* 

*      -  5,679.089  « 

Id,       -.--•.        -  7^6,369  - 

lime, 9,788,197  " 

3,417,893  •« 

6.619,348  " 

*-.---  5,931,378  «< 

3,932,885 

r  marshy,    .-.«..  384,454  •< 

ti, 7,290,338  •* 


53,768,600        «« 

the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  France  by  its  production  of  bread 
scertained  that  that  portion  of  it  which  is  of  the  first  quality, 
ut  8-25  of  the  territorial  surface  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  found 
s  of  the  ocean,  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  flowing  firom  the 
id  in  the  great  plateau  which  stretches  toward  the  north,  be- 
!x>ire  and  tlie  sea;  that  land  of  ordinary  fertility  makes  up 
whole,  and  is  comprised,  for  the  most  port,  in  i&e  provinces 
and  finally,  that  the  positively  barren  tracts,  counting  in  the 
mate  for  the  whole  rest,  or  41-300  of  the  soil,  belong  to  the 
ons,  from  the  Lozerc  to  cape  Finisterre.  Five-sixths  of  the 
said  to  be  productive,  and  one-sixth  unproductive  and  incapa- 
oration,  consisting  of  mountainous  districts  of  downs,  or  being 
3f  chalk  or  flinty  clay  formation. 

ving  table  presents  at  one  view  the  most  important  of  the  agri- 
luctionB  of  France,  the  extent  of  land  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
1  severally,  the  annual  amount  produced,  the  avcr&ge  price,  and 

The  results  contained  in  this  table  are  not  all  equally  exact 

The  authors  of  the  statistical  work  from  which  it  is  taken, 

lay  be  with  confidence  relied  upon  in  respect  to  the  most  im- 

cles,  to  wit:  the  grains  or  brea!id  stuffs;  but  that  the  amounts 

as  the  annual  product  of  wines,  brandies,  ciders,  are  doubtless 


Dch  hectare  is  equal  to  2.471143  of  our  acns— or  It  3  1-3  acrs^ 
to  2  47-100  ocres ,  very  nearly. 
VOL.  V. — ^27 
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uiiicn.TUKi  or  nuNCB. 


br  below  the  tctnil  Mnount  produced.    Wute  dnrins 
coiiaum[itioii,  and,  ftbove  all,  fraud,  prereat  compilan  of  i 


er.locil 
■UtiBtici  frnn  n- 
riring  at  any  thing  more  Mtiafactojy  than  aporaziinatjona  upon  tliii  i^ 
ject.  lie  cultivation  of  potatom  ii  ao  infinitely  iliTided,  aa  an  gnta 
vegetables  generall;,  that  nothing  abaolute^  eerUfn  can  be  m^eni  it- 
apecting  them.  The  number  of  mulbeny  and  anple  tree*  ia  ateo  doiMil, 
because  of  the  varioua  modes  of  Qultnre  edofitM,  more  frequently  in  Im^ 
Bnee  on  borderB  and  along  waters,  than  in  well  defined  orcluudi. 


Predneliens. 

tivaied 

Haotelitreaa  '  AVptprioe 

Tetal  valia! 

WbMl.             -         - 

5,591,590 

69,6»4,I89     15/t.  Me. 

|911,D0«J)ai 

JSi...:.^..: 

2.517,aM 

27,«ll,7llO 

5  "    95  ■• 

59,358^ 

910,833 

11,829,443 

IS  "    90  ■< 

Barley,          -        - 

1.18»,i89 

16,661,462 

8  '<    93  ■■ 

97,5H49 

O.U.      -       ■       ■ 

dflm.mi 

48,899,785 

B«    90" 

60,40MN 

In.  coni(iii«iw)3&  milttl 

631,733 

7,630.364 

9  ■■    40  « 

14,359^17 

Bockwhoal.    -        - 

G&I.Q43 

8,469,788 

7  '■    95  •■ 

i9.an,T« 

Beans  and  tenlils,   - 

12,:)9I 

341,151 

8  ■'    35  " 

43:,79S 

Giird.TPge'i,pMra,puln 

70(1^00 

4.VD03eP 

PotatoM,         -        - 

921^71 

96,333,985 

a  "    10  " 

40,43U73 

BMtS,      -           -           - 

57.663 

15,740,691 

1  "    85" 

5,795,30 

Cibban.  colia. 

17.1,506 

3,376,:<63 

SS  ••    45« 

10,225,349 

17G,I48 

69,178,717 

n,357:4W 

9e,34l 

36.875,401 

11.501,441 

Ma<9det(<nquiBb.li,f) 

14,676 

160.340 

56  •<    3S  •• 

i,86«,e;D 

Tobi.«:o,         .         .    ' 

7,955 

.B8,ti97 

61  "    19  " 

1.097,000 

Artificiiil  meadows, 

1,576,547 

40,753J)31 

Natural  mi-adows,  - 

4.  ins.  193 

9S,5l9>ti 

Fallow— iHDd, 

6,76:1,281 

18,45T.I8V 

9,191,076 

I6,413,8» 

7GG,578 

Olive*.            -        - 

121,339 

161.330 

136"    10" 

4,555jn 

Vine.,    -        -        - 

1,972,340 

96,o«),ono 

455,387 

9,478,SB9 

3  ■■    90  " 

3.70S.SV 

Cid«rtraei,    -        - 

10,880,947 

16,884,427 

Foreiu, 

8,804,551 

4t,390JU 

6,744 

1,503,591 

1  "     17  ■■ 

mMB 

Another  snmmaiy  gives  the  following  reaulta^ 

No.  of  Hedaraa. 


Annaal  valM  <f 

prodaclioa. 

$71I,G0t,8» 


Area  aiidpr  cultivnlian.           .        -        .        .  I9,9«,89t 

"      in  orchard!,  numeriei,  and  oiieria*,     •  -        766,577 

•<      iiimpadow>,pa*lnrM,laDd«,aDd  fallow,  31,097,953               I59,496,(R 

"      f-riin. 8,804,551                 41,390,1« 


50,614,979 


•  The  t'rvncti  HrctoiUrt  Ji  equal  ta  93.00967  f^lont  EogliBh,  or  T<>ry  lilite  Btn 
tbBa9  5-6or  nur  bosliela. 

f  In  ibia  eonvenian  of  French  into  American  money,  5  franei  i*di«ii«l  |I< 
i  I  franc  rqunl  to  19  l-4ceute.     lOOcenlimea  (c.)  equal  lo  1  franc. 
B  1  killogrHinme  equal  la  3.9M5  Iba.  aiordupoU,  or  naariy  3  1-5  Ibi. 
i  The  French  quiDtal  ia  equal  to  1.9T  cwt. 


'ianj/  of  Useful   and  Entertaining  KnoicUdgc. 
MaEBS.      BoetoD:  Publiabed  by  Gould,  KenDiI 

COLV,  1849. 

InfonDation  woa  never  put  in  a  more  pleasing  Bud  BltrBctire  form  than 
in  the  volnmea  of  the  Miscellany.  There  ore  many  reprints  of  choice  and 
ritort  works,  some  of  Uiuae  tliat  we  have  read  in  our  youth,  and  then  loat 
n^t,  but  not  memory,  of.  tiurh,  for  example,  is  the  romantic  adventures 
of  Admiral  (then  Midshiaman)  Byron  od  the  coaat  of  Chili  and  Patagonia, 
tfter  the  loss  of  the  Wager  store  ahip.  If  any  one  lias  nut  read  this  nar- 
rative, we  can  safely  recoEninend  them  to  buy  the  number,  and  the  reading 
of  this  single  story  will  amply  repay  them.  In  the  same  number  a  rapid 
sketch  is  presented  of  that  portion  of  Scotieh  history  which  is  truly  her 
heroic  age,  including  the  struggle  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  against  the  Eng- 
li«h  power,  wielded  by  the  first  Edward;  a  period  that  inspired  the  peasant 
bvd  of  Scotland  with  the  noblest  warlike  lyric  ever  written.  Other  num- 
bers are  equally  attractive;  in  one  we  get  a  reperuBol  of  that  strange  poein 
of  Coleridge,  the  "  Ancient  Horioer,"  with  other  of  the  musical  and  fanci- 
ful productions  of  the  great  metaphysical  poet  of  the  aee.  In  the  same 
munber  is  an  account  of  the  war  In  Hayti,  and  the  eslsblishment  therein 
of  the  anarch  leal  polity  of  the  negroes;  bnt  the  most  Interesting,  perhaps, 
to  young  people,  is  the  paper  entitled.  Curiosities  of  Vegetation,  a  Eum- 
maiy  of  the  chief  wonders  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  highly  Instruc- 
tive for  its  admirable  arrangement  and  clear  exposition  of  the  great 
Inrs  which  govern  the  being  and  growth  of  plants,  and  startling  to  those 
who  have  not  travelled  to  (he  land  of  the  palm  and  the  banyan.  This,  and 
Ae  wonders  of  geology,  are  wmthy  the  brilliant  eenius  of  the  author  of 
ifaa  Vestiges  of  Creation.  To  the  young  we  would  eapecislly  recommend 
hese  attractive  works,  in  which  utility  and  plca^iure,  wisdom  and  delight, 
■n  so  rarely  mingled. 

o^  At  Si^Krinlendeni  of  PiMic  Edueatian  in  Ihe  Slate  of  Louitiaita, 

expected  this  paper  with  great  Interest,  arguing  &om  the  establish- 
"Ktion  of  Prof.  Dimitry.  It  by  no  means  sallefies  this  expectatloa. 
^h  baste  is  evident  from  the  pages,  and  too  little  research.  The 
Tftftx  afibnis  bnt  very  few  foct^,  and  scarcely  any  thing  determinate.  In 
k  ■object  so  full  of  interest,  something  better  surely  could  have  been  aSbrd- 
«d.  The  style,  at  least,  was  susceptible  of  improvement.  As  the  "  head 
^  the  educational  movement  In  Louisiana,"  the  Superintendent  would  do 
~*B  to  lake  our  suggestions  in  the  good  part  they  are  offered. 

a  Historical  Romance  of  Boriler  Life,  by  Ehersok  Benmbtt, 
if  the  "  Bandits  of  the  Osage."     Cincinnati:  Robi^csoh  II  Joites. 

We  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  publishers  with  the  proof  sheets 
•f  the  work  before  us,  and  commend  it '     ' 


Mil  to  take  c 
W^Bargadr 
■ill    roftl 

^We  have  b 


the  readinj'  public.  It  will  be  found  to  be  strictly  what  its  name  imports, 
a  historical  romance  of  early  times  in  the  west.  At  a  period  in  the  his- 
taej  of  Kentucky,  1781,  when  hostili^  marked  the  meeting  of  the  red 
roan  with  the  white,  the  scene  opens.  The  history  of  Daniel  Boone,  and 
of  many  of  those  exploits  through  which  his  name  has  been  banded  down 
to  us  as  identified  with  Ihe  population  of  that  great  and  growing  Stat«,  ts 
sketched  with  a  master  hand,  and  colored  with  the  tints  of  a  delightfiil 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  the  rapid  improvement  in  ti\eaTX&.K(\&'^c\h 
aaadaed  to  which  the  west  seems  determined  to  e\eva.U:  ^et  \t.\«tu^  "'' 


Cat«,  is 
ight&l       _ 
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acter,  no  less  than  her  commercial  greatneas  and  integrity.  For  Mr.  Bei- 
nett,  who  is  still  a  young  man,  and  ambitkms  of  the  distinction  to  which, 
we  doubt  not,  his  intellectual  qualities  justly  entitle  him,  we  may  cob&- 
dently  predict  a  high  rank  among  the  literaiy  writers  of  our  country. 

TTie  West^  Us  Surface^  SoU,  and  Productionit  bif  James  Hall.    CinciDDtti: 

Dekby,  Bradley  Ml  Co.,  Publishers^  1848. 

Judge  Hall  has,  in  the  Tolume  before  us,  republished  his  **  Notes  on  the 
Western  States,*'  written  some  years  ago.  Tliese  Notes  have  had  great 
popularity,  and  embody  an  amount  of  information  in  relation  to  wnten 
life,  4lc.,  scarcely  to  be  had  in  any  other  quarter.  They  have  been  reriseii, 
added  to,  and  brought  down  to  date,  receiving  therefrom  a  vahie  whidi 
would  not  otherwise  have  attached  to  them  in  this  progressive  age.  TVe 
connexion  of  the  author  with  the  Chicago  Convention,  of  which  he  wu  i 
prominent  member,  doubtless  induced  him  to  the  task. 

The  Western  Lancet;  a  Monthly  Journal,  devoted  to  Meiiedl  SScienee.    Cio- 

cinnati:  Robinsoh  &.  Jones. 

The  April  No.  of  this  excellent  work  is  now  upon  cor  table,  and  fuUj 
sustains  itself  in  the  reputation  it  has  acquired.  Art  1,  h^  John  P.  Har- 
rison, M.  D.,  a  *'  Clinical  Lecture  on  Typhoid  stage  of  Bikous  Remittent 
Fever,"  will  commend  itself  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the  scientific.  Tlie 
2d  art  10  a  "  Report  of  a  case  of  Abscess  in  the  Pregnant  Uterus,  occurrinf 
in  the  Commercial  Hospital,"  by  John  A.  Murphey,  M.  D.  A  valuable  pa- 
per upon  a  "  case  of  Eclampsia  Parturientium,  or  Puerperal  Convulsions,** 
is  furnished  by  Thompson  McGown,  M.  D.,  of  Hillsborough,  Miss.  There 
are  besides  much  highly  interesting  matter  upon  the  subjects  to  which  the 
work  is  devoted,  and  we  commend  it  to  medical  men  generally. 

The  Secrets  of  Mount  Echo,  or  Mother's  Mysteries;  an  American  Romanu, 
bjf  Jesse  Coward,  author  of  **  Stephen  Morland."  Cincinnati:  Robusob 
&  Jones."  1848. 

This  novel  is  the  continuation  of  a  series  of  original  works  by  natiw 
authors,  which  the  publishers  propose  to  offer  to  the  patronage  of  the 
reading  public,  more  especially  in  the  west  and  southwest,  and  of  which 
the  successful  novels  of  "  The  Victim  of  Intrigue,"  and  "  The  Bandits  of 
the  Osage,"  were  Aie  pioneers.  Past  experience  justifies  us  in  believing 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  literary  taste  in  this  section  of  the  Union 
to  sustain  the  publication  of  western  efibrts  possessing  undoubted  merit. 
The  Secrets  of  Mount  Echo  will  be  found  to  possess  much  literary  merit. 
It  combines  a  pleasant  style  with  strong  dramatic  interest  The  loctlity 
of  the  romance  is  one  crowded  with  colonial  and  revolutionary  tradition. 
The  homestead  of  the  renowned  Gon.  Anthony  Wayne,  the  battle  gnmnd 
of  Brandy  wine,  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  Paoli,  arc  all  points  of  in- 
terest to  the  American  reader,  and  will  not  fail  to  invest  the  story  with 
additional  attraction.  The  novel  is  issued  in  cheap  form,  making  liS 
pages,  large  octavo,  printed  on  good  paper  and  clear  type. 

Moe7ia,  and  other  Poems,  by  Thomas  S.  Doivoho.  Wa^ington  City. 
We  aie  much  pleased  to  see  the  poetry  of  our  early  friend  in  such  an  ele- 
gant style.  The  greatest  eulogy  we  can  bestow  upon  the  native  offspringB 
of  the  poet,  is  to  say  that  the  gems  arc  worthy  of  tlie  casket  containing 
them.  When  anonymously  publinhed,  wc  know  of  no  more  frequently 
copied  verses  than  those  in  this  volume;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  collec- 
tion will  be  at  least  a>i  well  received  by  a  discerning  public.  Embraced 
in  it  are  the  combined  attributes  of  a  high  practical  talent,  a  sound  yoAg- 
ment,  and  a  good  heart. 
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ART.  I.— SATES  ON  MEXICO,  IN  I8i». 


fl  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO   TO  TE7CUCO,  OTCMBA   AXD 


ZBMR^JiLI.*,  WITH  SOWS  ACCOUIST  OP  THE  CCLTtlRK  O 


£1%e  foUuwiDg  article  hie  been  phceil  at  our  ilispoMl  by  the  Hun.  JoEI. 
R.  PofmETT.  It  has  DOl  Iwen  included  in  hia  "  Notes  on  Mexico,''  or  in 
*njr  o(h«r  publication.  As  our  lutowled^  of  that  country  miiat  be  derived 
Aom  tbuse  having-  the  best  opportunilien  to  impart  it.  whether  of  Tormer 
or  Rioiv  recent  periodii.  we  Teet  Bssnred  thut  tho  readers  of  the  Review 
wfll  raluo  a  frapncnt  so  interesting.  While  United  Slntes'  Minister,  Mr. 
dtilHwtt  had  facilitie.'j  fur  eJumination,  which  a  time  of  pcocc  iind  good 
will  betw«ea  the  two  couniricB  was  best  calculated  to  afford.— Efi tor,] 

rt'clnck;  fine 


D«cemb«r  25th,  \R26 — Left  I^Icxioo  at  lialf-past  n 


/olcnnoes;  niiiuiil;iin!*  rising  gradually  from  cncli  Bide  of 
Hi.-  r.ind  :  piutM!ii  thu  gap  and  turned  to  the  left  over  ihu  Ued  of  tliu 
II J  tie  road  which  runs  upon  its  edge ;  change  of  scenery; 
1il»  ;  passed  several  haciendas  on  the  right  of  the  roud — 
.lid  8anta  Magdalene  the  largest;  passed  the  village  of 

.  1...,. !'.>  M  ven  leagues  from  Mexico  and  near  Quantlalpa  :  about 

«  mile  fut-tlier.  stopped  and  inquired  the  n&me«  of  these  villages  from 
ma  intelligent  nld  Indian;  supposed  of  course  that  ve  were  going  to 
tlM>  ooek-figlit  at  Teicoco  ;  lamented  the  death  of  the  finest  cook  ever 
rcuvii,  curried  off  by  a  "  Coyote ;"  would  not  liave  taken  twenty 
*-  dnms"  for  it ;  begged  us  to  wait  until  he  brought  out  a  sprrial  Quo 
one  that  he  urns  training ;  put  it  on  the  ground  that  we  might  see  its 
IwbEht:  and  we  left  hiui  with  his  foot  upon  the  jesses,  admiring  the 

gifitrftf  his  bird 

^■^  beauty  aud  cultivation  of  the  valley  increased  as  we  caroa    . , 
^^Er  lo  Tcicnco :  shortly  before  entering  the  gate,  past- e<l  the  b&- 
^■fibof  Ohapingo,  belonging  to  the  Munjuisof  Vivanco;  the  bridge 
'^  B«rgMitines,  a  few  yards  from  the  gate,  where  C'ortcF  is  sup^sed 
*a  hftve  lautkcbcd  bin  vessels;  laVe  filled  up.  the  ueue^X  -^iwiX. luii^  J 
Cwr  0r  ire  laiiim  6vai  Tetoaoo,  bat  the  vhole  ot  tlt&l  s^a£«  \K;axqd 
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evident  marks  of  haTing  been  coverod  with  water ;  passed  tBe  sqmre 
or  market  place,  aud  turning  to  the  right  into  the  principal  street, 
stopped  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Nicolas  Campero,  collector  of  Diermoi  ft>T 
this  district ;  hospitably  received  by  the  ladies,  who  informed  us  that 
the  gentlemen  were  all  at  the  '^  Gallos,"  (cods-fight)  Hither  we  post- 
ed, and  on  paying  twenty-five  cents  at  the  door,  were  admiited  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Officers  and  their  wives — gentlemen  and  ladies- 
men  and  women — Dons  rolled  in  cloaks  of  fine  cloth,  and  kperos 
wrapped  in  tiicir  blankets,  all  regarding  with  breathless  attentioB  the 
issue  of  the  combat,  on  which  depended  bets  to  great  amount  to  all 
parties.  We  stopped  near  the  door,  not  to  interrupt  the  spectators, 
until  one  of  the  cocks  was  killed,  when  we  moved  on  without  difficnl- 
ty  to  where  our  party  was  seated ;  the  mob  having  rushed  over  into 
the  pit. 

As  we  passed  the  orchestra,  the  music  struck  up — two  mandolines, 
two  guitars,  and  three  singers,  which  filled  up  the  intervals  between 
the  tights,  llie  birds  were  carried  round  by  the  trainers :  31exico 
against  Tezcuco.  Brokers  bawled  out  the  bets,  and  aft«r  a  great  deil 
of  indescribable  mantuuvring  by  the  trainers — putting  the  cocks  down 
and  snatching  them  up,  and  plucking  feathers  from  their  necks,  and 
spirting  spittle  between  their  bills — the  cocks  were  left  to  themselTes, 
and  there  was  a  fair  set-to,  which  excited  the  same  interest  as  the  hi^ 
When  it  was  over,  I  was  glad  to  find  it  was  time  to  go  to  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  walked  to  the  house  of  the  commandant  Dr. 
Mariano  Villaurutia,  where  we  saw  several  idols  of  basalt,  similar  w 
those  so  often  described,  and  a  large  stone  car\  ed  into  the  form  of  t 
rattle-snake,  extremely  well  executed.  From  hence  we  bent  our  steps 
towards  the  great  .sjuare,  and  on  passing  near  the  corner  of  a  street 
perceived  a  broken  statue  buried,  with  the  head  down :  part  of  tbe 
back  and  thighs  only  being  above  ground.     What  could  bo  seen,  ap- 

E eared  to  me  to  be  better  formed  than  most  of  the  Indian  stataeil 
ad  yet  seen. 
>\e  were  next  taken  to  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Montezuma,  tf 
they  are  called,  a  large  mound,  where  there  are  still  several  very  huff 
square  stones,  laid  as  if  they  covered  the  surface  of   a  vault    ^t 
measured  the  first  two,  which  appeared  as  if  hiid  over  the  moathcr 
entrance,   and   found   them  of   large  dimensions.      We  s:iWf  too,  i 
great  many  large  fragments,  and  some  entire  stones,  scattered  orer 
the  mound, — one  of  a  circular  form,  half  discovered, — and  were  */,, 
formed  that  many  of  the  houses  of  Tezcuco  had  been  ]>artly  built  witi  1/ 
stones  taken  from  these  ruins.     The  platform  l>efurc  the  churchrfl  / 
San  Francisco  is  paved  with  them — some  of  immense  size,  and  k^ 
sculptured ;  one  circular  stone,  similar  to  those  which  are  suppow^ 
to  have  been  the  altars  of  human  sacrifice.     We  plainly  perceiw^ 
many  of  these  stones  built  into  the  walls  of  the  church  ;  someof  tl« 
largest  serving  for  comer  stones,  and  being  ]»erfectly  s(jiiare.    ^^ 
overtook  us  groping  about  for  antiquities,  and  we  returned  totheiunf' 
reluctantly.     At  eight  we  went  to  the  cock -pit  again,  where  were*" 
sembled  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Tezcuco.     We  saw  cue  or  (** 
dances,  and  a  great  dispVay  ot  ^^^sUtiou  and  awkward  graces  io  ^ 
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r  betters,  and  with  the  smoke  curling  graoefolly  out  of  their 
nd  noses,  looking  round  for  admiration.  We  soon  left  the- 
returned  to  Ganipero's,  where  we  passed  a  pleasant  evening, 
lis  daughters  played  Terj  well  upon  the  piano,  and  they  are 
r,  good-naturod,  amiable  girla  The  mother  of  this  large  fiim- 
I  very  fresh,  and  quite  pretty. 

}xt  day,  (December  26,)  we  went  immediately  after  breakfast 
ins  of  the  palace,  and  viewed  near  them  an  arched  passage 
ater,  said  ta  be  the  work  of  the  Indians.  It  is  regularly 
nd  well  built  of  S(][uare  stones  the  size  of  bricks,  cemented 
mortur  so  much  used  by  the  Indians  in  all  their  works.  Some 
ith  this  cement,  are  among  the  specimens.  On  expressing 
38pecting  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Indians  of  the  arch, 
Iwon  to  sec  a  very  perfect  one  found  among  the  ruins  of  the 
It  was  the  door  of  a  room  which  contained  a  stone  urn. 
lately,  the  urn  has  been  carried  o£  The  good  woman  who 
i  piece  of  ground,  had  four  of  the  stonee,  which  formed  the 
culars  of  the  old  door,  worked  into  a  new  door  in  her  court- 
^o  have  placed  tlie  arch,  would,  she  said,  have  left  the  door 

The  three  stones  were  lying  against  the  wall.     We  had 

iced  (IS  they  were  originally  founa,  and  they  formed  a  very 

Of  theso  stones,  one  was  &  feet  8  inches  in  length ;  the 

cet  3^  inches  ;  their  thickness  is  1  foot  10  inches. 

r  return  to  the  house,  we  found  the  carriage  ready  to  convey 

mountain  of  Tezcucingo.  We  passed  over  a  well  cultivated 
S^ot  settled  as  in  our  country  and  in  England,  with  cottages 
I  houses  scattered  over  the  country ;  but  more  like  France— 
ciendas  and  villages,  with  their  churches  and  white-washed 
ising  from  among  the  trees.  After  about  an  hour's  ride,  we 
id  ahniptly  to  tlic  borders  of  a  small  stream,  and  crossing  it, 
the  gates  of  a  large  mill,  built  like  most  edifices  in  this  couh- 
.  great  solidity.  We  got  out  of  the  carriage  to  examine  the 
d  dam  and  works  of  the  mill.  The  latter  are,  in  the  extreme, 
ind  simple.  These  people  have  as  yet  no  idea  of  the  modem, 
nents  in  mill  machinery.  Two  tub  wheels  turn  upright  shafts, 
1  the  stones  are  fixed,  and  most  of  the  finer  operations  of  bolt- 
.  are  performed  by  the  baker,  after  the  flour  is  carried  to  mar- 
e  walked  along  the  border  of  the  canal,  which  is  well  con- 
of  stone  and  mortar,  to  the  dam.  Here  the  water  is  nreoipi- 
3r  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  feills  into  a  natural  basin, 
ence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  mill.  The  surplus  water,  which,  in 
ly  season,  is  considerable,  falls  over  precipitous  and  broken 
to  the  bed  of  the  river,  a  height  of  about  twenty -five  feet. 
8  seen  nothing  in  this  country  more  beautiful  than  the  walk 
e  bank  of  this  canal.  It  is  overhung  on  the  1"!'*  by  steep 
ith  small  shrubs  and  some  large  trees  growinir  in  the  inter- 
while  on  the  right,  the  eye  may  either  dwell  ii)Ki!]  rao  stream 
ing  amidst  rocks  and  shrubs,  or  range  over  a  plain  rorminated 
lilU  that  enclose  the  valley  of  Mexico  on  this  sidiv  -tud  which 
I  overtopped  by  the  snowy  mountains, 
the  ejLtremity  of  the  canal,  the  owner  has  had  a  plat  fona  \inBf 
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3iitt  •qmnmiM  with  •etts.    It  ia  oreilnnig  witlt  troM,  ud  Utrm 

t»  enuluiituig.  Vi'e  left  this  spot  widi  relnctanee,  ind  ptoeeedti  ■ 
iiMiL  Quder  the  guidanco  of  an  Tmilaw  cicerone,  Domingo  ZiooK 
to  (MUM  thi!  stream,  by  stepping  feim  rock  to  rock.  We  won  gua 
the  plain,  whirh  leads  faj  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  foot  of  the  mmkil 
\>i  Tvzeuoiugo.  Tliis  plain  ia  covered  irith  long  grasi,  which,  it  di 
seawun  of  drought,  m  dry  »nd  purehcd.  Occasionally  wc  find  ifA 
entirely  hare,  with  fragments  of  pottery,  splinters  of  otnidiu-vl 
«uukll  atones  of  porphyry.  On  onr  left  were  tha  villngca  of  Pmife 
ikiu  and  San  Nioilos,  and  on  our  right  the  two  San  Diegoi-(l»l 
smaller  distinguished  by  the  Spanish  diminutive  San  Die^io  Ti 
reached  the  foot  of  Tezeuoingo  after  an  honr's  walk.  Our  gnideM 
the  way  up  lliu  weslem  side  of  the  hill,  when,  he  said,  we  ^hnnUM 
sumii  doors  of  stoiio.  After  a  fatiguing  and  steep  nsrcnt.  aboni  bit 
way  up  to  the  summit,  wd  reached  the  door  we  bad  becD  told  li.  It 
proved  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  subterranean  passage  hewn  in  the  ni. 
Wc  descended  about  twelve  or  Hfteon  steps  into  the  rock,  nntil  tW; 
tarn  suddenly  to  tlic  left,  so  as  to  eaclode  all  light  Having  an  t» 
dies  or  torches,  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt  togonj 
hirthcr,  and  rctiinied  to  the  entrance.  The  rock  through  whirh  di 
pttEumge  is  ent.oonsists  of  crystals  of  horncblendc  and  feldspsr.vUA 
Although  smalL  give  it  a  bcautjfid  nppearance.  On  aeeeiidinf;  x  abt 
diKtaiii-e  hi^er,  wo  came  to  a  sfjrt  of  terrsco,  abont  four  fci't  wii 
which  h-d  OS  to  the  bath  of  Montezuiuo.  A  projecting  rock  uf  ti 
trvmely  hard  por);diyry,  has  been  cut  out  Into  a  circular  baniL    Tbn 


. ..  duukil  U)  conduct  the  water  from  the  basin,  and  it  enters  m 
».'-w>Iu^  \  very  oommodions  seat  is  chiseled  out  of  the  roek-H 
.^t.  '*^nuty>i  pUtfbnn,  with  a  wall  or  parapet  on  each  Bide,allc 
..  .  t  ilui  nwm  twk.  Twq  steps  desoend  into  the  basin.  The  n 
,^  iiK  'MitL  i»  v«7  extanBiT«,  oommudisg  tho  valley  uid  lakt 
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and  the  oity  of  Mexico.     Thia .  ouriouB  work  is  as  perfectly 

Uffht  as  any  thing  of  the  sort  can  be,  and  leaves  ns  to  wonder  at 

ttill  and  ingenuity  of  the  Indians,  who  hollowed  out  so  perfect  a 

T  basin  of  the  hardest  rook,  with  tools  of  obsidian  and  compo- 

on  metal 

^iVe  pursued  our  walk  along  the  terrace,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  the 

*  IB  of  the  conduit  which  conveyed  the  water  to  the  bath ;  and  not 

from  it,  there  is  an  artificial  embankment,  along  which  the  aque- 

^^Ct  wai*  coiitiuued  across  a  small  valley,  and  which  connects  Tezeu- 

go  with  the  opposite  mountain,  where  there  i»  a  fountain  of  water. 

«  followed  Mur  guide  up  to  the  summit,  when  he  said  there  was  an- 

^*^lier  door.     It  proved  to  be  a  mass  of  porphyry,  apparently  cut  down 

^'y  the  hand  of  man.     Hero,  an  in  many  other  phices  on  the  hill,  wo 

^^Und  plaster  made  of  lime  and  pounded  •■•  Tetzoutli,"  amygdaloid ; 

^«€  surface  finely  polished,  and  sumo  of   it  a])j)caring  to  have  been 

l^^ntcd.     Of  this  we  brought  oft'  some  specimens.     As  we  descended 

^H  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  we  came  unexpeetodly  u[>on  the  ruins  of 

^nether  odifioo.     Among  other  vestiges,  wore  sovon  steps  cut  in  a  rock 

Of  red  porphyry,  still  as  perfect  as  the  day  they  were  finished.     We 

^H>ntiuuod  to  wind  down  the  hill  by  a  precipitous  dohcent,  clinging  to 

the  bushes  in  order  to  prevent  ourselves  from  slip[)ing  over  the  loose 

atones,  until  we  reached  the  plain.     We  returned  to  the  mill  of  Flores, 

^here  wo  had  left  onr  coach,  not  a  little  fatigued,  for  we  were  loaded 

^itli  spcciiniMis  of  plaster  and  stones. 

At  half- past  four  we  were  seated  at  the  hospitable  table  of  Campero, 
^herc  we  were  well  received  by  all  save  a  fat  priest,  who  looked  some- 
what sad  at  having  been  kept  so  long  beyond  liis  usual  dinner  hour. 
He  heard  our  narrative  with  a  sneer,  and  looked  upon  our  specimens 
with  utter  contempt. 

After  diniur.  we  took  a  walk  with  our  host  to  see  a  house  where,  as 
he  told  u.^.  tlitrre  was  an  exten.sive  crust  of  ancient  mortar.  We  found 
in  front  of  the  house  the  crust  he  had  described  about  four  inches 
thick,  extending  a  great  distance,  probably  the  ground  floor  of  one  of 
those  vast  palace.-  « (escribed  by  (.-ortcs.  In  one  place  an  excavation 
hsMl  been  made  uiidor  it  for  a  hog-stye  <ind  hen-house.  Such  is  the 
strength  and  <•  »:i.'»i>tcncy  of  this  ancient  mortaror  concrete,  that  largo 
Si[iuiro  blot^ks  JKid  been  cut  from  it  and  laid  for  flags  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  house  o])po.sitc.  These  looked  so  like  stone,  that  one  of 
my  companions  broke  ofl'  a  piece  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
old  ladv's  story.  It  proved  both  the  trntii  of- the  good  dame  and  the 
irritability  of  her  temiier  ;  and  we  wore  fain  to  walk  off',  leaving  her 
scolding  at  a  round  rate  at  our  prosumjttion. 

December  27th. — Karly  in  the  morning  wo  walked  again  over  the 
ruins  of  the  supjxi.'^od  palace,  and  again  admired  the  excellence  of  the 
workmansliip.  and  the  immense  size  of  the  stones^  which  must  have 
been  brought  for  some  distance,  as  the  nearest  i^uarry  is  more  than  a 
mile  from  Tezcuco. 

After  breakfast  we  walked  to  the  artificial  mound  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gate  of  Tezcuco.  It  apjHiars  to  be  the  remains  of  one  of  tho 
many  large  pyramids  that  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  which 
were,  most  probably,  temples  and  sepulchres.    This  had  been  f^*" 
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tlirough  by  tlic  Spaniards  in  sereral  places,  in  making  tlie  ditch  wbiek 
fonucd  the  defences  of  the  town  against  the  attacks  of  the  Mcxictw 
during  the  late  revolutionary  war.  Wo  were  enabled,  from  this  m- 
cumstance,  to  ifce  the  different  strata  of  mortar  and  ^  adobes,"  or  nn* 
burnt  bricks.  Tliere  is  a  layer  of  mortar  about  throe  inches  thick  f« 
every  four  feet  of  adobes,  intermixed  with  stone,  and  in  parts  are  seen 
vertical  iuKcrt ions  of  plaster.  In  this  manner  the  whole  mound  is 
formed,  from  its  foundation  to  its  summit.  It  i.**  of  great  extent,  ind 
from  tlie  basis  of  the  mountain  on  the  opposite  side,  the  foundation 
appears  to  extend  very  far  beyond  the  ditch  and  the  external  appetr 
ance  of  the  mound. 

On  our  return,  we  found  the  carriage  in  readiness  to  convey  us  to 
the  Ahuahuetes,  a  square  of  very  large  cypress  trees,  {Cupressiis  Dih 
ticlia,)  where,  it  is  supposed,  tliere  was  formerly  a  country  palace. 
We  found,  about  a  league  from  the  city,  a  sfjunre  of  about  eight  acres, 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  largest  cypress  trees  I  ever  saw.  In  front 
is  an  open  space,  raised  much  above  the  le>el  of  the  surrounding 
country,  of  the  wze  of  the  square,  from  each  side  of  which  the  tree* 
extend  out  some  distance,  so  as  to  flank  this  space,  un  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, the  house  was  situated.  Behind  the  s^piare  is  a  narrow  avenue 
of  the  same  trees,  with  their  upper  limbs  interlocked. 

In  the  evening  we  were  at  a  grand  ball  given  by  one  of  the  princi- 
pal merchants  of  the  place,  from  which  I  was  soon  smoked  out. 

Decenibcr  2Hth. — We  set  out  after  an  early  breakfasi.  and  p.is*cd 
over  rather  a  barren  tract  of  country  to  the  hacienda  of  San  Antouit» 
This  is  a  very  tine  estate,  once  the  property  of  the  Jesuits — and  is  an- 
other evidence  of  the  judgment,  industry,  and  wealth  of  that  order 
All  the  lands  are  so  situated  as  to  be  irrigated,  and  the  water  is  ^^ 
tained  by  a  dam  of  some  miles  in  extent,  built  of  stone  and  mortar, 
and  of  great  strengtli  and  solidity. 

From  San  Antonio,  we  passed  several  smaller  haciendas  to  i^an 
Juan  de  Teotihuacan.  Sonic  time  before  we  readied  this  town,  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  Teorallis  or  pyramid  of  Teotihuacan.  Viewed 
from  this  distance,  they  appeared  in  much  more  perfect  preservation 
than  tliat  of  Oholula.  although  not  so  large.  We  kept  them  in  \iew 
until  we  arrived  at  Otumba.  a  small  town,  wliicli  like  San  Juan  i.-*  in 
ruins  from  the  effects  of  the  revolution — tliey  having  been  both  often 
taken  and  retaken  in  the  civil  wars  of  that  period.  We  were  provided 
with  a  letter  for  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  this  place,  but  unfortun- 
ately, he  had  gone  to  see  the  cock  fight  at  Tozcueo.  We  drove  tbcre^ 
fore  to  the  *  Meson'  of  Otumba.  I  need  add  nothing  to  my  former 
description  of  Mesons.  This  is  one  of  the  worst.  As  it  was  yet  ligbi 
wo  sallied  forth  to  view  the  columns  talked  of  by  former  travelkrjs 
No  one  could  give  us  any  account  of  where  they  were  to  be  found. 
The  alcalde  was  absent,  and  after  inquiring  in  vain  for  some  time,  we 
went  at  length  to  the  house  of  the  vicario,  who  told  us  that  the  onlj 
column  he  had  ever  heard  of,  was  one  that  had  stood  formerly  in  the 
square — but  which  was  thrown  down,  broken  up  and  used  for  building 
in  1821 — that  there  was  still  a  fragment  left  in  the  sipiare,  which  we 
might  see.  We  set  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  old  vicario,  who  on 
tile  wtLj  entertained  me  V\l\i  «iXi  %.QnQi^\A>  ^  >Xi^  ys^^"^"^  ^^  ChololA,  H 
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«».  be  mil). «  t< 


r  nf  tmtueDnc  Iicight.  vliich  tlie  foolUb  Tntlian  id(^ 


Ut7r«  built  W  reach  to  hiivfii.  unil  wliwli  flod 

— fragments  of  it  being  genltert-d  to  the  distanee 

anvtiicr  tower  of  Babel.     In  ihe  middle  nf  the 

sq&xrt'.  vc  fiiund  the  brnkeii  column,  not  adorn- 
ed wiili  hieroglvphics  as  w;  Inid  b«en  inform- 
ed, but  nr  Da  moil  ted  hy  diumund  figiires   iiner- 

laeed-      It   is  of  red  Gand-stonc  and  well  cxtt. 

While  wo  were  taking  the  dimensions  and  mak- 

htg  ■  sketch  of  it,  we  were  aunnunded  by  the 

men  of  the  town,  who  flocked  out  of  their  houses 

•nd  simps  to  see  what  wo  were  nbont.     They 

WCT«    eitremely  eiTJl  and  eommiinicatfre,  and 

affered  to  «how  ns  other  enrious  stones,      W'c 

jMCorupaniei]  them  to  xeveral  hon.sea.  but  what 

they  deemed  works  of  )intiijiiity,aU  proved  to  be 

of  more  recent  dntc. 
We  relnrned  lo  mir  Meson,  so  I  must  call  it — for 

ft  meeoti  js  not  an  inn  nor  a  mravansery,  nor  any 

thing  but  a  memn.     After  having  made  an  ar- 

nDgemcnt  with  u  young  man  to  procure  horses 

fiir  us  to  go  the  nest  day  to  Zcmpoalla.  we  had 

oar  camp  beds  put  up,  and  made  preparations 

tor  pawing  tho  night.     While  thus  employed, 

Wfl  receited  the  yisit  of  one  of  the  couipaniona 

•f  owr  rambles  about  the  town,  who  brought  with 

him  the  ndininislrador  of  a  neighboring  hacienda. 

With  a  kindness  and  hospitality,  cbaraotcrtstio 

of  the  people  of  this  country,  they  came  to  offer 

to  accorapanj  ua  to  Zcoipualla  on  tbo  next  day, 

and  the  ndminiitradnr  a:<aurcd  us,  that  he  would 

■end  iL*  horses  early  in  the  morning  from  the 

harienda.      His  friend  engaged  to   satisfy   the 

yonng  man.  who  was   to  have  aeeomfanied  ua, 

aad  wo  aeeepled  their  kind  offers. 

December  'i9th. — Punctual  to  the  timc^  at 

MTen  o'clock,  the  horses  were  in  the  court  yard, 

and  our  iwu  friends  mounted  and  ready  to  ac-  H,i^,''o"ita"™iI^a"e)Mi 

company  us      We  proceeded  for  about  a  league  smhIim.  * 

and  an  half  through  maguey  fields  to  tho  haei-  uiJJ|;^\*^J'iirtrf1I'or 

end»    of   SoapayucB,  belimging   to  the  Conde   uon ;  net  si  iwii*.. 

<i«  Tcsse,  an  old  Spaniard,  now  residing  in    Jladrid.     The  house  i" 

large  and  eomniodiotis — the  granarios  very  estensivc,  and  the  chapi-l 

lioli  and  in  good  taHt«.  It  is  very  eredilnble  to  the  different  govern- 
--wants  ibat  hare  ruled  this  country  xinec  the  revolution,  that  none  have 
'  '  <tr  proposed  ei-cn  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  old 
^niard. 

a  Soapayuca,  we  rode  through  more  and  more  maguey  fields  tu 
0' baftionda  of  Omctuiieo — l»eliinging  fo  Don  Ignacio  de  Adaled,  a 

wealtlty  McJiieun,     The  hmhlings  of  this  hacienda  WV  \\Vftm\TO  Vjcwv 

ilealvftycd  ia  the  wan  of  the  rcToluticn,  and  iwfti\nig\.\i!L  'Axi  4.'«'?Kw'?: 
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Louse  Las  been  rebuilt  in  a  stvle  almost  of  magnificence.  The  prind- 
pal  drawing-room  is  fumislied  with  two  chimnies,  a  luxury  muob  want- 
ed in  these  high  regions.  Here  we  found  an  excellent  and  substantial 
breakfast  prepared  for  us,  to  which  a^ter  a  ride  of  four  leagues,  we  did 
ample  justice.  We  walked  about  the  hacienda  and  examined  all  tlie 
improvements  made  and  to  be  made  in  the  building.  It  is  like  all 
those  in  the  country,  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  This  is  a  pulque  es- 
tate, and  we  saw  the  whole  process  of  making  the  liquor  from  the 
'•  caponing"  of  a  maguey  to  the  drinking  of  the  fermented  juice.  We 
first  went  about  the  field  looking  for  one  fit  to  be  cut.  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  center  leaves.  These  are  always  firmly  united  in  a  cone 
until  they  drop :  a  sliort  time  before  the  .plant  shoots  out  its  flower 
titalk,  these  center  1c«ivch  become  comparatively  thin,  and  the  thon? 
on  those  of  the  interior  are  black.  In  this  state,  we  found  a  niugaej 
and  it  was  determined  to  capon  it  although  a  plant  will  yield  more 
and  better  pulque,  when  cut  in  the  spring  or  summer.  The  operator 
first  cut  oiY  the  internal  edge  of  the  large  leaves,  so  as  to  make  an  eo* 
trance  to  the  center,  free  from  thorns.  He  then  stripped  down  the 
leaves  of  the  cone  and  broke  them  otf  until  nothing  remained  but  the 
flower  stalk,  which  was  removed  with  a  wooden  paddle.  He  next  en- 
larged tlio  hole  with  an  iron  instrument,  the  size  of  a  small  crow-bar. 
but  with  one  end  flattened  and  sharpened  so  as  to  cut — a  pondcLubr 
hatchet. 

The  hole  at  last  had  the  appearance  of  a  small  tube.  This  ho  filUa 
with  the  dry  loaves  of  an  old  ma*ruov,  antl  we  were  told  that  it  mu?t 
remain  so  for  at  least  four  months,  when  the  leaves  are  roniovod.  tbi- 
hole  cleansed  and  the  juice  taken  nut  twice  a  day.  After  sooin:;  thi> 
process,  we  proceeded  to  a  plant  in  full  yield.  The  hole  we  louiul 
gto}»pod  up  with  a  large  stouo  to  prevent  the  cattle,  wild  aninmlM-r 
(logs  from  drinking  the  honey  water,  as  the  juice  is  called,  befnrv  it 
ferments. 

The  laborer,  who  collects  the  juice,  carries  a  skin  on  his  back  with 
the  mouth  hanging  over  his  shoulder — a  large  calabash  having  a  lioru 
fixed  to  the  small  end  an»l  a  hole  in  the  largo — this  serves  aa.  a  !*vphoii 
— and  a  small  iron  scraper.  When  the  stone  was  reniovt^d.  wetounJ 
about  three  pints  in  the  cavity  which  the  l*eon,  putting  down  the  horn 
end  of  his  syplum  and  applying  his  mouth  to  the  hole  in  the  largo  end 
of  it.  soon  sucked  up  and  poured  into  the  skin  at  his  back.  He  theu 
carefully  and  gently  scraped  oil*  the  surface  of  the  cavity,  so  as  to  open 
the  jM)res  anew  and  replaced  the  stone.  This  operation  is  rojH'ateJ 
regularly  twice  a  day.  When  the  skin  is  full,  it  is  laid  down  and  an- 
other taken — and  at  a  given  hour  the  asses  are  brought  into  the  field 
aud  h)aded  with  the  well-iilled  skins.  They  are  unloaded  in  a  large 
room  and  the  honey  water  is  measured  and  poured  into  vat^j  formed  of 
hides,  stretched  over  four  sticks.  If  the  fresh  juice  is  put  into  a  sepa- 
rate vat,  it  requires  to  remain  six  or  eight  days  to  ferment  before  it  is 
fit  for  use — but  the  custom  is  to  pour  it  on  lees  and  to  mix  it  with  old 
pulque — and  in  that  manner  it  is  fit  to  drink  or  to  bo  transported  to 
market  the  next  day.  This  hacienda  yields  a  net  revenue  of  915,000 
a  year,  from  the  sale  of  pulque  alone. 

After  being  made  ihoxoug^V}  \AiasAsa:iSyHA>^%a\«a4mya(ezTof 
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BuiiiD^  pulque,  we  mrmnted  our  horses  And  proceeded  to  Zempuallft. 
AArr  tiding  about  two  leagues  we  caiue  iu  xiglit  of  llie  arehcs  of'  ' 
whieti  we  had  Iieurd  so  much.     They  wcru  built  to  convey   vatat.  .M 
aercMK  a  doep  tnUcj  in  (irdcr  to  stip|)ly  Otumba  aad  the  interveniag  r 
eoonlry.  which  is  withoat  a  single  Rtreiun,  lioth  the  Urge  bnciendasw^  1 
mw  being  supplied  with  water  l^TB«auB  of  a  large  uiet«ni  anil  reseirolM   I 
Thia  in  »  work  ae  atupendouii  as  it  is  useless.    The  tbIIij}-  is  cro&sed  W  I 
nstyauvou  orubua.     The  oenter  arch,  which  from  itd  great  boigUttt 
made  double,  is  \2ii  feet  btgU.     Tbe  otbcrs  diiuiuish  in  height  OB    ' 
each  side  as  they  recede  from  the  ceuter.  tbe  last  arch  being  not  mom    i 
than  10  fuet  high.     The  scalluldlug  used  for  eonstructing  the  arctia  i 
vu  composed  of  adobes'  for  several  of  them  still  remain  filling  uptwH 
interior  of  the  archea.     The  whole  of  the  aqueduct  is  bnilt  with  autft  J 
Mplidity,  tlut  not  a  nVaue  han  given  way  in  any  part  uf  it.     This  woiit 
U  by  some  attributed  to  the  Jciiuits  and  by  others  to  a  community  of 
(riftra  of  tlie  order  of  Sau  Frauoiscu.     The  ai^ueJuct  where  it  is  con- 
tinued oil  a  le\'el  with  the  soil,  is  completed  iiiiite  to  Otumba  and  » 
Mnall  Htm  would  put  the  whole  in  order.     All  thatwus  realty  reijuired 
where  this  extensive  work  ttauds,  Wiui  an  aiiueduet  of  a  ainglo  areh  to 
etuva  the  i^treani  that  flows  in  a  nviui-  aluug  the  Tidley,  fur  tbe  height 
of  ibu  LIU  where  the  source  risus  is  muuh  greater  than  the  level  along 
w)ueh  it  was  iuUndod  to  ooniey  thu  water.    Aftur  passing  suuio  time 
in   admiring  and  examining  these  arches,  we  again  mounted    oar 
Imitws.  and  threaded  our  way  among  the  maguey  plants  i>ack  to 
OlUDibiL.  where  wo  arrived  a  little  after  night  fall. 

I>ucenib(>r  30. — The  next  day  we  were  on  borseback  early,  on  our 
way  to  the  pyramids  Teotlhuaean.  AVc  rode  through  fieldi^  nf  good 
land  hut  vcrj-  badly  cultivated  in  corn  aud  barley,  to  tbe  village  of 
San  MigDcL  Hero  we  left  our  horseii,  and  ascended  the  smaller  of 
the  two  great  pyrainidg.  It  is  conalmeied  like  all  we  have  seen  of 
adobes  slones,  and  here  and  there,  laycra  of  cement.  On  the  summit 
wn  funiid  the  ruins  of  an  old  building,  evidently,  from  the  form  and 
from  the  mortars,  built  since  tbe  cou(]Ucst.  From  the  top  of  ibis  py- 
ramid tbe  view  extends  over  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  embraeiug  Mexico 
and  (be  beigbu  ib.tt  ^liut  in  the  valley  on  every  side.  I  was  much 
auuvfc  with  the  order  in  which  these  pyramids  were  placed.  Inune- 
diately  in  froct  of  that  on  which  we  stood,  there  was  a  circular  space 
nuTounJed  by  smaller  tumuli  of  the  same  regular  shape  with  one  in 
tbe  ocntcr — opposite  was  a  large  street  having  on  each  side  tuAnli  of 
tba  lame  form  and  site.  Extending  fiir  along  and  near  the  extremity 
bgt  oat  of  the  line,  stands  the  largest  pyramid.  This  has  a  terrace, 
nearly  half  way  lietwccn  itn  base  and  summit  about  5  feet  wide.  On 
una  vide  of  the  circular  place  d'armes,  we  were  shown  a  large  stone 
l«u  fect  and  3  inches  long  and  tive  feet  cue  iueb  wide,  symmetrically 
eut  out  of  the  hardest  baaalt,  with  crystab  of  feld.spar,  resembling  tbe 
xtone  of  aaerifiee.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  idol  with  the  curved 
aide  down.  We  had  no  means  to  torn  this  immenae  stone,  and  aftor 
taking  its  dimensions,  examined  tumuli  on  each  side  of  tbe  street  All 
tlat  *F«  saw  bore  traces  of  having  been  covered  with  some  building—*  , 
and  OD  one  were  dictinguiabcd  the  slic  aud  foira  of  aosic  ^  ^^i«  t.'^srflrS 
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The  large  pyramid  offereil  nothing  new— it  ia  rorered  vitlifHf  I 
mcnlB  of  pottery  knd  wrouglit  nbeidian,  and  is  a  perfect  and  T^d>  I 
pyramid  uf  vast  fate.  Our  time  did  uot  permit  ns  to  take  the  iimt  %■ 
(HOOft— but  tliey  are  tn  be  found  in  Humboldt,  ^'e  found  n 
riage  waiting  ntr  us  iu  the  tu^unre  of  Baa  Juan,  and  toking  Imftrf  I 
our  kind  coudnctors,  we  drove  over  tlie  bed  of  the  lake,  wliirb  iitb  | 
season  is  dry,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  to  the  capitAl  where  von 
ed  Id  the  cveuing. 

NOTE  FtR.VISIIED  THE  WRITEtt  BT  CONBE  DE  VEDCA. 

Pr«s  dc  San  Juan  dc  TentihuaeaQ  an  N.  K.  do  Lac  de  Tczfi)n,H 
dans  Icii  dcpoudiiuccH  de  la  Vallee  d'Utumba  ou  voit  deux  TeiMiik  | 
do  fonne  piraiuldalc  etouiiante  par  leur  grandeur. 

Le  plus  grand  de  prcnentc  cumuie  dans  U  figure  encontrc,  et  a  pt  I 
prea  nvuc  lea  mcmus  proportions. 


iiiP  ra|ip('le  pas  ses  dimensions  donnces  par  Knmbuldi ;  nii' 
\<i  cotL  Jo  sii  biiso  d'eiiviroM  760  pied-i  aiifjlais. 

,  II  H'appulhiit  eu  luiigne  Aztci]uc 
Ytza<|ual.  oil  mnifon  dc  Solcil ;  I'autre  plu-- 
petit,  et  a  pcu  de  dii<t]Uice  do  prtinitr 
iiioztle  YUa<tiial.{in:uHon  do  la  InTio.) 
ciiviriins  do  t-e  dfriLier  on  n'Mianjuo  un  praa  i 
■  t)l()c  dc  porphirc  ([uo  k  la  promiiTC  vuc  on  juje 
iiit'iiniie:  niais  examine  pliiM  utti'iitivvueut 
01)  y  dueouvro  Ics  traces'  dune  image 
du  .'^oliel,  c'em  il  <Uro  un  visage  cnMure  p«    1 

,      di's  rayriiiH,  Ic  tueme  signc  de  couvcntion  jur    ; 

k>  iu|ucl  luH  aucieiiii  iH-uplcs  du  vieui  uMimk 
'  le  rc]ireReutaiont.  f'uo  Nociiiide  uiasM  d> 
iiienic  jtDrpliiro  et  que  pmliablcnicnt  iiuivait  J>' 
Kiiport  d  la  promicru  ka  ninmnitro  ii  pco  dv 
(listaiico  do  eeUe*ci.  Kilo  e*t  de  la  tbruic  ot  J*^ 
.,  _,  diiiieiif^ioiisdonnees  par  U  Ugure.  l..ii«rtit' 
vKi  uti  eiiforecniant  d'  a  pcu  pri'S  un  puui^. 
Jj'atUru  est  (ont  i  fait  ptate,  i{u<iii[ue  ^ 
,  ,i  ,  ,|  eoli'd  Hoioiit  foeuue."  ^  doUL-iiie  renver^ce  cota- 
I.  ■  ,1  .  ■  ■ ,]  mo  le  marque  la  figure.  L'epaisKiue  J« 
cvltQ  pierre  est  le  nieiue  que  sa  largcor. 
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Arl.  II.— SILK  AM)  THE  SILK  CHLTITEE. 

,V  HISTORY:  gSETCHESOFPRriORRBBl 
If  TUB  CH1NE:'E  IN  TIIEPBIISBIVATIO!* 
^^  or  KlWg:  CUI.nVATION  l»P  THE  M^JLBCBBT  TBtB;  CU.NSTKfCTlIN  OF 
^^fADlH<:  APAklMtNTS;  MAKAQKMFNT  or  THKSILK  WOHll :  VOUnnKRHIM, 

^^zrc,  rrc.  ii.L.<  eTiiATKi)  by  cL'Ta^  iNraoDUirriox  ur  bii.kcli.tukb  IK 
^^WiiER  coUNTRiKSi  Hisrnav  ofsii.k  in  thb  united  states;  «,>tliui. 

*  FAnlJTIM  or  THE  V.  B  FOR  MAKING  BILK^  ADVAMTACiKS  OF  WJUTII- 
BK'T  AMI  IVE3TKR\  STATES;  rOMMDNir'ATlOSS  FKOH  FBArTICAL  MEN; 
CENESAL  SimuCiTlomS  ON  TtlE  SUBJEITT. 

The  Iiirtory  of  the  silk  culture  in  the  TJniteii  Stetca — which  ia  but 
the  contitiuntion  ot  a  series  of  efforts  to  exUbliHli  it  tn  England — 
ootnmeiii-ed  long  befire  the  ili»»vcry  of  tliis  continent  b;  Culumbus. 
It  ia  Appropriate,  therefore,  to  prefuce  whiit  we  have  to  sny  under  thia 
bead,  by  hn  allunion  to  tlie  i  tit  roil  uction  of  tbo  silk  trade  tiit«  Eng- 
))U)d,  and  their  repeated  atleraptR  to  make  nn-oona. 

No  Moner  had  the  elegance  of  silk,  as  an  article  of  apparel,  began 
to  attract  attention,  than  the  whole  energy  of  the  government  was 
bent  upon  the  introduction  of  its  manufacture  as  a  new  industry  for 
tlicir  own  people;  and  if  any  one  feature  of  British  legislation  has 
been  wore  prominent  than  others,  it  baa  been  the  incomparable  perso- 
rannoe  with  which  they  have  fostered  and  perfected  their  own  niann- 
faelitreA. 

Xheir  example  in  thia  respect  is  worthy  tbo  imitation  of  all  other 
ptTcmmeuta.  and  above  all  of  our  own.  To  this  ^irit.  more  than  all 
otber  cauHCM  combined,  are  tbey  indebted  for  the  prceont  extent  and 
p«rrMtii)n  of  tbeir  niannfiicturcs.  Iii  nothing  has  thia  been  more 
BMrkeJ  tlian  in  reference  to  silk.  As  early  as  1 1^0,  during  tlie  reign 
of  Henry  11.,  the  beauty  of  silk  began  to  be  admired  and  coveted. 

We  arc  informed  that,  at  the  marria^  celebration  of  Margaret, 
danghlerof  Henry  in.,wit]i  Alexander  III ,  of  Scotland,  no  less  than 
I JHIO  Kiijitish  knights  were  apparelled  in  cointises  of  precious  silk. 

The  first  example  of  the  rcatrictive  policy  of  Great  Britain,  waa  an 
act,  in  13G3.  to  encourage  the  mannfucture  of  silk.  This  act  ^est^ic^ 
ml  man nfac tare rs,  mcrcbants,  &c.,  to  the  making  and  dealing  in  one 
particular  kind  of  goods,  with  an  exception  in  favor  of  fenialea  en- 
__n>Ml  in  the  manufacture  of  silk. 

r  1454,  an  act  was  passed,  probiblltng  for  five  Tears  the  impqrtation 
J  article  of  silk  which  they  irerc  capable  of  making  thcm- 
la  1463.  this  atAtulc  was  extended  to  several  other  articles, 
I  lacee,  ribbons,  fringes,  silk  twined,  silk  emiiroidcred,  tires, 
'  t     In  1482,  the  encouragement  afforded  by  this  act  was 
t,  and  the  consequence  was,  the  manufacturers  were  at  once 
■  sot  of  employment  and  redaced  to  want, 
a  dtnutmng  was  the  effect  of  this  repeal,  that  it  was  speedily  re- 
newed. t«  contiriac  for  four  years. 

The  busineas  thus  pn)tectud,  progressed  rapidly;  and  in  150S,  un- 
der H«iry  VII ,  an  net  was  pasacd,  prohibiting  every  article  of  silk, 
wruugbt  either  alone  or  with  other  sluffs.  which  their  own  people  cflold 
make.     The  violxtion  of  this  law  was  forfeiture. 

In  tbe  n?f^  of /iai»  f..  silk  throwi!teT»»n4  45CT»i»«t«\wwo^'M»^- 
.ui</  bro*d  weavers  imported  from  iha  oonli&mt. 
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In  1629,  the  basineai  was  so  lar  adTAnoed  as  to  be  oonsidered  of 
naiional  value^  and  entitled  to  an  aot  of  inoorporaiion,  wlueh  wu 
passed,  under  the  name  of  ^^  The  Masters,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and 
Oommonalty  of  Silk  Throwsters  ! "  Continued  advances  were  made, 
but  the  machinery  employed  was  very  imperfect,  and  they  were  mail* 
ly  dependent  upon  Italian  throwsters  for  organized  and  other  ine 
silks,  up  to  the  year  1718,  when  a  young  and  enterprising  artisan,  lir. 
John  Lombc,  of  Derby,  undertook  au  enterprise,  at  great  hazard,  by 
which  he  Iioped  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  silk  throwstiug  machinerj 
of  Piedmont. 

Dr.  Larducr  has  the  following  account  of  this  adventure  of  young 
Lombe : 

"  There  were  three  brothers,  Thomas,  Henry,  and  John ;  the  first 
was  one  of  the  Shcriffn  of  Loudon,  at  the  accession  of  George  IL,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  knighted. 

''  About  this  time  the  Itdians  had  introduced  great  improvement 
in  the  art  of  throwing  silk,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Lombe?. 
who  were  engaged  in  the  silk  throwing  business  in  Loudon,  to  bring 
their  goods  into  the  market  upon  any  thing  like  terms  of  equalitj 
with  the  Italisnis.  The  younger  brother  was  a  lad  at  that  time.  By 
the  laws  of  tlie  Italians,  it  was  made  death  for  any  one  to  discover 
any  thing  ionnocted  with  the  silk  manufacture ;  with  tliis  addition, 
the  forfeit  mo  of  his  goods,  and  his  j>erson  and  name  to  be  ]>aiutoil 
outside  the  |)rison  walls,  hanging  to  the  g:illows  by  one  foot,  with  ai; 
inscription,  to  remain  as  an  indelible  mark  of  infamy. 

'•  Young  Lombe,  however,  was  not  deterred.  On  his  arrival  anJ 
before  ho  became  known,  he  went,  aeeonipanied  by  a  friend,  to  see  tiie 
silk  works.  No  person  was  admitted  except  when  the  machinery  wai' 
in  action,  and  even  then  he  was  hurried  through  the  rooms  with  tlu 
most  iealoiis  caution.  The  cohTitv  of  the  macliinerv  rendered  it  im 
pos.sible  for  Mr.  Lombe  to  coniijrehond  all  the  dependencies  and  first 
springs  of  so  extensive  and  eoniplicated  a  work.  He  went  with  va 
rious  persons  in  various  habits,  as  a  gentleman,  a  priest,  or  a  lady,  atw 
he  was  vcrv  irenenms  with  his  money:  but  he  could  never  find  aM  "r- 
portunity  of  {seeing  the  machinery  jmt  in  motiim.  or  of  givin;^  t-  * 
that  careful  attention  which  was  his  object.  Despairing  of  obtainiiu 
adojpiate  inforniatic>n  from  sucli  c^ursory  inspection,  he  licthouglit  him- 
self of  assixiating  with  some  clergymen  :  and  l>eing  a  man  of  letltr>. 
he  succeeded  in  ingmtiating  iHUL^^elf  with  the  priest  who  coufosHH* 
the  family  to  which  tlie  works  belonged.  lie  seems  to  have  o|K''nou 
his  i)laus,  ])artly  at  least,  to  this  ])erson.  and  it  is  certain  he  founvl 
means  Ut  i»btain  his  eo-optM'ation.  According  to  the  schciue  adopted. 
Mr.  Lombe  disguised  himself  as  a  poor  youth  in  want  of  employment 
The  priest  then  introduced  him  to  the  directors  of  the  w<Kk,  and  gavo 
him  a  gixtd  character  for  honesty  and  diligence,  and  described  him  9> 
inured  to  liardsliips.  He  aeoordingly  engaged  as  filature  boy,  to 
superintend  a  spinning  engine. 

^His  mean  appearance  pnioured  him  accommodation  in  the  pli^ 
which  his  design  made  most  acceptable  to  him. 

^^  AVhile  others  slept,  he  w^^a  awake^  and  diligently  employed  in  lu5 
arduous  and  dangeroua  und.«i\^iiiuua%«   V^^^a^Y^wsMWifi^madf  of  a 
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lAnton,  tinder  box,  wuc  candles,  and  a  oaee  of  mathematieal  in* 
In  the  day  time,  these  were  secreted  in  a  hole  under  the 
where  he  used  to  sleep.  He  then  went  on  making  drawings  of 
part  of  this  grand  and  nseful  machinery.  The  priest  often  in- 
mired  after  his  boy.  and  through  his  agency,  Lombe  conveyed  his 
avmwinffs  to  Messrs.  Glover  dc  Uuwins,  at  Leghorn,  the  correspondents 
of  the  liOmbes,  who  made  models  from  them,  which  were  despatched 
to  England  in  bales  of  silk. 

^  After  Lombe  had  completed  his  design,  he  remained  at  the  mill 
until  some  English  ship  should  be' on  the  point  of  sailing  for  England. 
When  this  happened,  he  left  the  works  and  hastened  ou  board. 

^^  Meanwhile,  his  absence  had  occasioned  suspicion,  and  an  Italian 
Vrig  was  despatched  in  pursuit ;  but  the  English  vessel  happily  proved 
the  better  sailer  of  the  two,  and  ho  escaped.  It  was  said  that  the 
priest  was  put  to  the  torture ;  but  another  account  states  that  after 
Mr.  Lombc's  return  to  England,  an  Italian  priest  was  much  in  his 
company,  and  it  is  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  priest  in  question. 

^  The  common  account  of  Mr.  Lombc's  death  is.  that  the  Italians, 
exasperated  at  the  injury  done  their  trade,  sent  over  to  England  an 
artful  woman,  who  associated  with  Mr.  Lombc's  Italian  ser\'ants  en- 
gaged in  his  works,  and.  having  gained  over  one,  poisuu  was  adminis- 
tered, of  which,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Lombe  died  on  the  premises,  on  the 
IGtli  November,  1722,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age." 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  obtained  a  patent,  securing  to  him 
the  right  to  use  and  dispose  of  the  same  for  fourteen  years. 

^'  The  first  machine  constructed  from  his  drawings,  was  of  immense 
capacity,  and  when  completed,  was  capable  of  turning  out  318,604,960 
yards  of  organ  zinc  daily. 

The  building  erected  for  this  machinery  was  five  stories  high,  and 
660  feet  in  length.  So  much  time  was  consumed  in  erecting  the 
building  and  completing  the  machinery,  that  Mr.  lionibe  applied  for 
an  e^teni4iun  of  his  patent ;  which,  however,  was  refused,  on  accoont 
of  its  great  public  utilit}',  but  at  the  same  time  Parliament  voted  him 
the  sum  of  j[;  14.000.  in  consideration  of  his  eminent  ser\'ices. 

From  this  time  the  business  moved  steadily  forward,  continually  in- 
creasing in  interest  as  it  advanced  to  perfection. 

In  the  year  1783,  their  manufactures  of  silk  were  valued  at  £3,- 
350.000 

From  evidence  placed  before  Parliament  in  1821,  we  collect  the  fol- 
lowing statistics : 

There  had  been  imp<>rtcd.  for  several  years,  from  Bengal.  China, 
Italy,  and  Turkey,  an  average  of  at  least  1.800.000  pounds  of  raw 
silk,  under  a  heavy  duty  ;  and  subse<|uently  to  this,  fur  eiglit  years, 
the  importation  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  amounted  to  nearly  three  and 
a  half  millions  of  pounds  annually. 

The  number  of  looms  employed  exceeded  40.000,  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  vast  number  of  operatives,  whose  aggregate  wages,  at  re- 
duced rates,  exceeded  £3.000,000. 

It  was  then  calculated  that  nearly  half  a  million  of  people,  directlj 
or  indirectly,  derived  their  maintenance  from  the  labor  created  by  this 
manafiuture.  The  amount  actually  paid  to  persons  employed  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  bosiness,  was  set  down  at  £VOfyX^j!yM» 
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In  1825,  there  were  226  throwsting  milLi,  mnning  1,180.000  ipiii- 
dles.     At  Spitalfield  alone,  there  were  17,000  looms  in  operaUon. 

Since  the  aboye  &cts  were  elicited,  there  has  been  an  nnintemipted 
increase  in  every  department  of  the  business,  and  it  has  continued  lo 
be  the  subject  of  constant  Parliamentary  watchfulness  and  guardiaa- 
ship.  Every  exigency  has  been  proyiaed  for.  Statutes  have  beei 
made,  modified  or  repealed,  to  correspond  with  its  interests ;  and  wbat 
is  the  result?  Just  what  it  would  be  here,  or  in  any  other  oountn 
where  a  like  policy  is  pursued.  The  perfection  and  beauty  of  English 
silks  are  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  world.  Under  such  a  ^Jf^ 
Jish  system"  manufactures  must  flourish ;  without  it,  neither  silk  nor 
any  thing  else  can  thrive. 

These  things  have  their  in&ncy,  and  need  years  of  cmistant  vigi- 
lance before  strength  enough  can  be  acquired  to  withstand  the  compe- 
tition of  older  countries,  and  maintain  an  independent  existence. 

As  early  as  1 608,  the  question  of  producing  a  supply  of  raw  silk 
from  their  own  soil  appears  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of  Great 
Britain.  It  had  then  recently  been  introduced  into  France,  to  tlie 
great  profit  of  that  nation ;  and  king  James  I.,  who  was  then  on 
the  throne,  saw  no  reason  why  his  own  people  might  not  prosecute  the 
industry  with  similar  success  and  advantage. 

His  recommendations  met  with  the  approval  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
in  1G20,  there  were  a  large  number  of  mulberry  plantations  in  a 
flouriHhing  condition  ;  but  the  humidity  of  their  climate  opposed  every 
attempt  to  naturalise  the  worm,  and  the  whole  matter  has  long  sinoB 
been  abandoned. 

These  failures  at  home  induced  King  James  to  turn  his  attention 
to  his  colonies  in  America.  Accordingly,  trees  and  eggs  were  fot- 
wardcd,  and  competent  instructors  sent  from  Europe  to  Virginia, 
where  the  first  effort  was  made. 

A  writer  in  1609  says:  "  There  are  silkewormes  and  plenty  of  mol- 
beric  trees,  whereby  ladies,  gentlewomen,  and  little  children,  (being 
set  in  the  way  to  do  it.)  may  be  all  imploicd  with  pleasure,  making 
silkc  comparable  to  that  of  Persia,  Turkey,  or  any  other.''  No  doaU 
was  then  entertained  of  the  practicability  of  silk  culture  in  Virginia 
Bo  important  was  it  considered,  that  measures  were  resorted  to,  t» 
compel  the  colonists  to  commence  the  business.  A  penalty  of  ten 
pounds  of  tobacco  was  imposed  on  every  planter  who  should  fail  to 
plant  ten  mulberry  trees  upon  every  hundred  acres  of  land  in  his  po** 
session.  The  same  act  gave  a  premium  of  four  thousand  pounds  ai 
an  inducement  to  commence  the  business;  and  in  the  succeeding  year, 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco. were  to  be  awarded  to  the  person  who 
should  export  raw  silk  amounting  to  ,£200  in  value. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  however^  obtained  the  preference,  and 
little  progress  seems  to  Iiave  been  made  in  silk,  though  it  was  eon- 
tinned  for  many  years,  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  coio- 
nation  robe  of  Charles  11.,  in  1660,  was  made  of  Virginia  silk. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  successful  attempt  made  under  tht 

patronage  of  Great  Britain,  was  in  Georgia.     The  climate  was  every 

way  congenial  and  the  colon\»lft  w^^te  anxious  for  the  undertaking.  Sb 

.elated  were  they  witli  ibo  \dea^\kaX^«^  uitaa^l  ^s«KGaft^^  ««!q^l|- 

ing  bJI  £iiropc  from  ibat  t^g)^  QoVmi. 
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I  rabitantisl  fectB  coDtiecfeJ  with  tlie  Georgia  cspcriments  are 
o  can  give.  The  most  fM  and  authentic  Account  which  hu 
B  pnhlished  is  found  iu  Ilurrix'a  nicinoirs  of  (!)glcthorpe.  The 
t  iadnevmeDt  offered  to  the  settlers  of  Georgia  to  encourage  the 
pfioducttwH  of  silk,  was  the  appropriation  of  government  landa  for  the 
Htpplr  of  the  best  mulberry  treea — iind  additional  gnmlfl  to  those  wito 
riwnld  plant  a  certain  number  of  treca.  This  bounty  irae  offered  for 
lap  jear§. 

Bo  iuti-'nt  were  the  antboritioa  upon  having  the  silk  industry  uppef- 
mwt  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  tbnl  the  public  seal  had  on  one  side 
oC  it  *  rq>resantBtion  of  ailk  worms,  with  the  words,  "  ^oft  siBi,  bed 
ALUS,"  nn(  for  ouTsehet  but  for  others.  The  Colonial  Trustees  intro- 
dnceti  fitk'wiiru  eggs,  trees  and  seeds  liberally.  In  1732tbeyen- 
gtged  a  professed  silk  reel  or  from  Piedmont.  M.  Araatis,  who  with 
jiPMnil  ttaliaa  reelers.  whom  be  brought  withbim.  commenced  reeling 
MBsvery  fine  oocoons  raised  at  the  tnutecx  garden,  which  gave  silk 
•^■•UiDg  in  beauty  the  best  of  French  or  Italian  production.  They 
Mk«  aoon,  however,  interrupted  by  a  difficulty  among  their  reclers ; 
iriK)  treacberou.<(Iy  destroyed  the  machinery,  trees  and  eggs,  and  then 
fled  to  Carolina. 

Tbe  trustees  bad  become  too  well  satisfied  of  their  abilities  to  make 
dik,  to  abandon  their  work  here  M.  Cnmuse  and  bis  wife,  Italiantt, 
wkli  their  two  children  and  two  other  persons,  were  engaged  for  six 
ycsra  to  take  charge  of  %Jilalurr  at  a  salary  of  £630  per  annum,  be- 
■ides  a  dwelling  bouse  and  garden. 

The  first  silk  produced  in  Georgia,  (eight  pounds)  was  carried  to 
&igland  by  General  Oglethorpe  in  1734.  Another  shipment  was 
made  the  following  year,  and  the  silk  manufactured  into  organiine  by 
8ir  Thomas  Lombe,  who  was  so  delighted  with  its  quality  and  beautj 
that,  be  immediately  exhibited  it  to  Queen  Caroline,  who  was  cijaally 
nleued.  and  directed  that  itshould  be  woven  into  a  dress  pattern  for  her 
BtAJffity'a  wearing.  At  its  completion  it  was  appropriately  presented 
b»  Mr.  Booth  the  weaver,  aecoinpaniod  by  Gen.  Oglethorpe  and  Sir 
^wmaH  Lofflbe.  At  the  next  birth  day  of  the  king.  Queen  Caroline 
upcarcd  at  the  levee  in  a  full  court  dress  of  Georgia  silk.  Governor 
Oglethorpe  returned  to  America  greatly  encouraged,  and  adopted  im- 
motliale  mcftns  fur  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  business.  A 
number  of  persons  were  sent  to  the  filature  for  instructions  in  reeling, 
tfiA  a  large  amount  of  eggs  preserved  for  the  ensuing  season.  In 
HercU,  1730,  the  Governor,  through  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Boliius,  presented 
ooe  mullierry  tree  to  every  inhabitant. 

The  Saltborgora,  at  Eboncser,  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  Ogle- 
thorpe, and  were  forward  ia  carrying  out  his  suggestions,  and  the  re- 
mit ahows  remaikable  success.  The  influence  of  Mr  linlzina,  though 
be  «anfei>»ed  himself  disinterested  was  decidedly  favorable,  and  be  did 
Baueb  to  indvc&  tbc  families  of  his  parish  to  ciioperate  with  the  truv- 
!£««.  The  indiSerenoe  of  this  excellent  man  snim  disappeared,  for  m 
1742.  wc  find  him  one  of  the  moat  aealoua  sdvociilcs  for  silk  culture  in 
Georgia.  Two  reeia  were  ereoted  near  his  house,  and  the  reeling  of 
Mconnii  commenced  with  gratifying  suoceas. 
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knowledge  from  the  women  sent  to  him  from  EbeneBer  for  inftnietin 
in  reeling.  The  (Jermftns  prooeeded  with  nnabating  aotivity,  inorei» 
ing  their  stook  of  trees  every  year.  In  1749  the  tnutees  offered  i 
li&ral  bounty  to  every  woman  who  should  make  herself  miatren  c( 
reeling  during  the  year ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  Mr.  Bolzins  per 
mission  to  erect  sheds  for  reeling,  which  was  done,  and  suitable  voat 
chines  provided.  Fourteen  young  women  claimed  the  bounty  offered, 
and  engaged  in  reeling  at  the  filature  the  next  season.  Over  one 
thousand  pounds  of  oocoons  were  raised,  and  the  silk  reeled  in  so  so* 
perior  a  manner  as  to  command  a  higher  price  in  London  than  thit 
from  any  other  country.  The  growth  of  the  mulberry  at  El^enezer 
must  have  been  remarkable ;  for  wo  see  it  stated  that  trees  planted  in 
front  of  the  parsonage,  at  ten  years  of  age,  measured  nearly  four  feet 
in  circumference.  Judge  Meigs  remarked  a  few  days  since,  when 
conversing  on  this  subject,  that,  in  passing  through  Kltcnezor  about 
forty  years  ago.  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  uncommon  luxuri- 
ance of  the  mulberry  trees.  At  the  request  of  the  pn^sengersthe 
coach  was  stopped  to  allow  them  to  collect  some  of  the  fruit  of  these 
trees,  which  was  then  ripe.  The  judge  says  "  the  berries  were  as  large 
as  my  thumb  and  very  fine."  Mauy  of  the  trees  planted  by  the  Salt- 
burgers,  more  than  fifty  years  before,  were  then  standing  apparently 
in  their  prime. 

3Ir.  Pickering  Robinson,  and  James  Habersham,  in  August.  1750, 
were  appointed  '^  commissioners  to  promote  more  effectually  the  silk 
culture."  Mr.  llobinson  arrived  at  Savannah  in  the  following  Decem- 
ber. The  first  act  of  the  Commissioners  was  the  erection  of  a  public 
filature  which  should  8er^'e  as  a  normal  school  for  the  whole  ]>rovince. 
from  which  to  send  on  competent  persons  to  manage  private  lilaturea 
which  it  was  supposed  would  soon  follow  as  necessary  to  complete  siic- 
cess. 

A  large  building  for  this  purpose  was  undertaken  in  Marrli,  1751. 
and  on  the  8th  of  the  May  following  was  in  complete  operation. 

»SV*r  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  of  cocoons  were  st'nt  to  the  fila- 
ture this  year,  of  which  two  thousand  came  from  Ebenezer,  an«l  tk 
remainder  from  Whitfield's  orphan  house. 

Mr.  llobinson  devoted  himself  arduously  to  the  duties  of  his  ap- 
pointment, proving  very  satigfactr>rily  to  the  trustees  that  the  time  bo 
had  spent  in  the  filatures  of  France,  whither  they  had  I'ent  hiin.  had 
been  well  improved  in  learning  "the  mysteries  of  silk  windin*:"  Mr. 
11 's  engagement  with  tlie  trustees  was  for  a  single  year,  but  he  ^i* 
ret^iiued  a  second  year  by  the  local  authorities  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  his  associate,  Mr.  IIa}>ersham,  who  thus  speaks  of  him.  ''I 
think  him  the  most  prudent,  as  well  as  the  most  capable  person.  I  ever 
knew^  to  undertake  such  a  work,  and  if  he  could  l>e  continued  hore,  I 
doubt  not,  that  he  would  turn  out  a  number  of  well  instructed  rooler*. 
who  would  be  able  to  conduct  filatures  at  Ebenezer.  Augusta  aod 
other  parts  of  the  province."  Mr.  Robinson  was  appointed  an  a.<si?t- 
ant  in  the  government  and  strongly  urged  to  remain,  which  he  rofiiMil 
to  do  unless  permanent  encouragement  were  extended  to  the  culture 
of  silk,  for  at  least  fouiteen  x^^xa.  H^  returned  to  England  in  17&2, 
when  nia  place  waa sappWftoVii^  3Qt«^\v Qi^c^^<Qi!(gMf— ^\»scn^ ^ ^vod- 
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mont,  and  an  accomplished  reelor.  Gertificaies  of  the  excellent  quality 
of  their  silk  continued  to  reach  them  eyeiy  year.  The  filature  at  Sa- 
vannah was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  4th  of  July,  1768,  with  several 
thousand  pounds  of  cocoons,  and  much  of  the  machinery.  During  tk 
four  years  preceding  this,  more  than  21,000  pounds  of  cocoons  bJ 
heen  received. 

A  larger  and  better  building  was  immediately  erected  and  readv 
for  use  early  tbe  ensuing  spring.  This  house  when  no  longer  einj-lov- 
ed  as  a  filature,  was  iLsed  as  an  assembly,  or  ball  room,  and  jxh')  f-  r 
public  and  religious  meetings,  and  later,  as  a  dwelling  houiic  uutii 
March  26th.  1 839,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Within  eight  years  from  this  time  little  less  than  one  huudre 
thousand  pounds  of  cocoons  were  received  at  the  filature,  a  very  Ijitll 
proportion  of  which,  oame  from  the  Saltburgers  at  Ebenuzor. 

I-nfortunately.  at  the  very  time  when  public  coufiJenco  was  fixing 
in  favor  of  silk,  and  when  the  continuance  of  the  encoura^'cment* 
which  had  been  given  for  a  few  years  precedhig,  bid  fair  to  coiivtitiiti 
it  a  staple ;  chau^cs  were  made  in  the  prices  paid  for  cociX'ii^.  cM 
bounties  withdrawn  and  new  ones  enacted — until  a  general  uuccrtaii. 
iy  and  stagnation  ensued.  Even  at  Ebcnezer  the  bu.^ine^.s:  \va> :;: ;. 
standstill  for  ^rome  time,  and  required  uncommon  exertions  t«»  rovivi 
it ;  but  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Wertsch.  a  patriotic  luai;!?- 
trata,  the  German  people  were  again  induced  to  give  it  tlieir  attc'jti  ■'.: 
which  they  continued  to  do  for  several  years,  sending  annually  t.»  Kj- 
gland  several  hundred  pounds  of  the  raw  material.  The  next  iiiu: 
ruption  was  that  of  the  revolution ;  since  which  it  has  never  l^tn  u 
vived  to  any  profitable  account. 

The  last  silk  offered  for  sale  at  Savannah,  was  a  lot  of  200  ];<juni^ 
in  1790. 

The  impression  left  upon  the  public  mind  was  altogether  favorali. 

A  public  filature  for  a  while  existed  at  Philadelphia,  the  i>roj;jvrt; 
of  a  company  organised  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  silk  culture. 

This  was  established  about  1770,  and  a  large  quantity  of  coec-ju* 
were  soon  received  from  the  surrounding  country. 

Dr  Franklin  took  an  active  part  in  this  enterprise.  This  cbtahfc 
ment  was  never  opened  after  the  war. 

The  only  other  place  where  any  very  decided  action  was  taken  pn 
vious  to  the  war,  was  at  Mansfield,  Ct.,  where  the  business  in  its  mv- 
oral  branches  has  been  continued  until  within  a  few  years. 

The  production  of  cocoons  has  ceased  from  neglect  to  keep  up  i 
supply  of  good  mulberry  trees.     Much  sewing  silk  is  still  made  thew 

The  business  at  JMansfield  has  proved  very  profitable,  for  at  a  timt 
when  most  of  the  surrounding  towns  were  insolvent,  it  was  unembar 
rassed — with  money  in  its  treasury. 

No  man  in  Connecticut  manifested  so  much  activo  interest  in  iLi? 
cause  as  President  Stiles,  of  Yale  Colleffe.  His  experiments  began  r 
1 768,  by  the  planting  of  three  white  midberry  trees  which  he  veij  ap 
propriately  named  A,  B,  G.  These  trees  in  the  co\irse  of  four  or  fivt  I 
years  became  very  fine  »nd  commenced  bearing  fruit  Every  bem  I 
was  carefolly  ooUeotedVy  \\iQlh.'ik  ^s^cuhindB  uid  the  aeeds  praenN  I 
u  a  I^^aey  lor  «qiii3B(  g^iu»c%^mia.  I 
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65,  this  alphabetical  nuneTy  had /extended  to  K,of  fine  grow- 
3,  and  a  considerable  number  of  worms  had  been  fed.  As 
a  sufficiency  of  seeds  had  been  produced  the  Dr.  took  a  journey 
the  country,  and  distributed  them'  to  mauy ;  exacting  great  ^ 
their  treatment,  and  the  return  of  a  certain  proportion  of  trees 
fvhen  they  had  attained  a  proper  age  for  transplanting. 
nursery  at  Yale  College,  was  emphatically  the  "  A,  B,  C,"  of 
arc  in  New  England. 

lient  Stiles  continued  his  experiments  with  unabated  interest 
ly  forty  years,  and  there  is  now  in  the  Library  of  Yale  College, 
cript  copy  of  a  work  on  silk  written  by  him,  embracing  a  vast 
of  practical  information,  the  results  of  his  experience. 
;  exactly  in  the  state  in  which  the  worthy  Doctor  left  it,  bound 
!  very  string  which  his  own  hands  had  tied,  and  surrounded  by  ■ 
veneration   with  which   respect  for  the   honored  dead  can 

»  seldom  been  handled  by  any  except  his  venerable  cotcm])o- 
l  particular  friend,  Dr.  Daniel  Stebbins  ;  who  is  still  living,  at. 
aced  age,  in  the  village  of  Northampton,  Mass.     It  will  1m •. 

a  communication  from  his  pen,  in  another  place,  that  Dr.  S. 
lins  his  first  love  of  the  silk  cause,  and  is  doing  much  for  its 
ment.  He  has  probably  the  best  nursery  of  mulberry  trees  in 
:cd  States. 

rriter  has  enjoyed  many  personal  interviews  with  the  Doctor 
subject,  and  has  now  in  his  letter  case  from  him,  more  than 
>sely  written  communications  of  much  value, 
the  close  of  the  war  no  systematic  efforts  have  been  made  to 
I  the  silk  industry  amongst  us ;  yet  there  has  not  been  a  single 
which  good  silk,  to  some  extent,  has  not  been  produced ;  and 
states,  in  considerable  amounts, 
aost  remarkable  period  in  the  whole  history  of  silk  in  thi- 

commenced  about  1830,  at  the  introduction  of  the  Moru- 
iilus. 

itcnse  excitement  pervaded  the  whole  country,  in  which  all 
irere  concerned.  A  few  thousand  buds  of  this  tree  were  con- 
a  fortune ;  and  f(»r  a  while,  almost  became  a  substitute  tor 

»  companies  were  formed,  books  written  by  men  without  exf»e- 

Qulberry  orchards  planted,  cocooneries  and  factories  erecte'l. 

newspapers  of  the  day  filled  with  the  prices  current,  and  the 

f  transactions  in  mulberry  stock. 

jriod  was  of  brief  duration,  and  was  followed  by  a  reaction  \vhicli 

every  thing  before  it,  and  left  the  very  name  of  mulberry  ana 

object  of  general  contempt. 

►articulars  of  this  excitement  are  too  fresh  in  the  memory  oi 

ill  for  a  further  recital  here. 

le  whole,  the  multicaulus  mania,  as  it  is  termed,  was  not  witli- 

enefits     It  was  the  means  of  introducing  mulberry  trees  rapid- 

ghout  the  states,  many  of  which  fell  into  ffood  hands,  and  are 

g  an  ample  reward  for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them.     It  is 

ijudices  were  created  which  still  fetter  die  ailk  cause ,  bu^ 
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these  must  inevitably  submit  to  the  irresistable  iiifluences  of  saoeeafnl 
experiments  which  are  making  throughout  the  country.  An  amooit 
of  sober  reasoning  public  attention,  is  certainly  turning  to  this  subjeel, 
which,  regulated  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  the  information  ve 
are  acquiring  from  the  silk  producing  countries  of  the  Old  World; 
must  and  will  fix  it  as  a  distinguishing  staple  of  American  industry. 

The  following  communications  will  show  that  I  am  not  alone  in  thii 
opinion. 

These  letters  have  been  written  in  reply  to  circulars  issued  earl? 
the  last  summer,  calling  for  practical  information  on  the  subject 
whether  favorable  or  otherwise. 

A  large  number  of  responses  have  been  made,  the  most  important 
of  which  only  are  included  in  this  publication.     They^will  be^accom- 
.  panied  by  such  remarks  as  their  contents  may  suggest. 

The  first  wo  shall  give  is  from  Dr.  8tebbins.  The  great  age  of  the 
author,  being  now  more  than  80  years  old,  will  attach  increased  in- 
terest to  his  communication  and  credence  to  his  sugirestions.  The 
Doctor  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  men  of  his  day  in  all  the  lead- 
ing enterprises  of  the  age,  and  ii  perhaps  one  of  the  most  eminent  liv- 
ing illustrations  of  a  life  of  temperance  and  industry. 

His  mental  health,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  nerve,  far  surpass  th«>i* 
of  most  persons  of  the  present  generation,  of  half  his  years. 

A.  C.  Van  Epps,  E.sq. 

Dear  Sir: — Having  had  the  privilege  of  President  Stiles'  Silk 
Journal  several  years;  in  November,  1843,  I  prepared  a  supplement 
and  returned  it  to  Yale  College,  to  the  care  of  President  Day,  in  Uf- 
tiniony  of  my  approbation  and  high  estimation  of  the  Journal— of  it* 
excellency,  truthfulness,  and  accuracy,  as  applicable  to  the  present 
day — and  its  evidence  in  favor  of  only  one  early  crop  and  ry^e ?i  /m/- 
ing  in  New  England,  instead  of  a  succession  of  crops  in  our  climatr 
attended  with  sickly  worms  and  inferior  cocoons.  The  Silk  Journal 
is  a  valuable  document,  in  favor  of  the  practicability  and  utility  of 
silk  culture  in  America.  This,  with  the  recent  publication  in  New 
York,  by  Greeley  <fe  McElrath,  compiled  from  the  most  approved  and 
reliable  sources,  or  Treatises  on  Silk  Culture,  witli  the  report  of  the 
Now  England  Silk  Convention  at  Northampton,  and  the  report  of  the 
American  Institute,  "  The  Silk  Question  Settled-' — these,  with  other 
appliances,  we  hoped  might  elevate  the  silk  cause  beyond  the  reach  d 
calumny. 

Every  part  of  the  Silk  Journal  strengthens  and  confirms  the  p<.»- 
sition  no7c  approved  by  silk  growers.  Tliere  has,  however,  been  an 
improvcnicni  in  the  variety  of  mulberries,  mode  of  feeding — by  urf 
of  Gill's  cradles,  (see  cut  and  explanation,  page  425,) — ilie  applica- 
tion of  the  after  foliage  for  making  paper,  using  the  inner  bark^f 
the  annual  sprouts  for  clothing,  cordage,  d::c.,  and  the  perforated  co- 
coons for  spinning  thread,  knitting  hosiery,  gloves,  and  making  du- 
rable clothing;  and  now,  in  1847,  using  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
fruit  to  make  mulberry  writing  fuid;  all  of  which  having  been  tert- 
ed,  can  we  doubt  ot  \jL\Vvn\a\e  «>\c^:i^«a\  \4  ^  t^^^^  not  trench  «poo 
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ordinary  pursuits  of  the  farmery  mechanic,  merchant,  or  man  of 
Silk  culture,  with  the  due  protection  of  our  general  and 
governments,  may  become  of  great  national  importance  and 
•Jiunerating  to  individual  enterprise. 

yie  annually  import  of  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  nenrly  twenty 
,^^llions  worth,  and  two  or  six  millions  worth  of  rags  and  junk  for 
5^per;  which  is,  in  fact,  encouraging  the  enterprise  and  support  of 
J^Teign  population,  while  we  have  the  facility  and  ability  to  produce 
**Oth.  Such  are  our  national  habits  of  industry^  enterprise^  and  tnc- 
^^ttnical  tart,  that  wo  may  venture  to  compete  with  the  cheap  labor 
^t>d  cheap  living  of  any  portion  of  the  world,  for  we  are  freemen^ 
Enjoying  the  fruits  of  our  industry. 

What  htis  been  done  in  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  wool  and 
Cotton,  we  may  hope  to  approximate  in  the  culture  of  silk,  by  the 
^^pHcation  of  the  same  untiring  industry  and  perseverance.  *'  Nil 
^st  dcsperandum,"  should  be  the  motto  of  silk  growers. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  and  high  antiquity  of  silk,  President 
Stiies  advances  an  opinion  from  the  Ixx.  of  Genesis,  Leviticus, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ezekiel,  &:c.  It  has  been  said  that  lexicographers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Hebrew  words  shcsh  and  meshi^  and  perhaps 
other  Hebrew  words,  might  be  rendered  silk,  cotton,  or  fine  linen, 
and  is  sometimes  rendered  silk,  Ezekiel,  xvi.  10;  clothed  thee  with 
silk.  Genesis,  41,  42. 

In  Egypt  silk  was  known,  and  Joseph  was  probably  clothed  with 
silk.  In  the  lime  of  Solomon,  too,  (Prov.  xxxi.  22)  "  her  clothing 
silk  and  purple." 

That  the  mulberry  tree  was  known  in  Palestine,  appears  from  2d 
Samuel,  1st  Chronicles,  and  the  Psalms.  The  valley  of  Baca,  too, 
may  have  been  so  called  from  the  abundance  of  mulberries,- the  only 
tree  adapted  to  make  good  silk,  and  is  probably  indigenous  to  all 
climates  where  silk  can  be  made. 

It  is  believed  that  the  silk  worm  has  been  sustained  and  preserved 
in  open  weather  from  time  immemorial,  until  domesticated  by  the 
ofiiciousness  of  mankind.  The  silk  worm  has  been  exposed  to  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  sunnner  and  winter,  so  as  to  crop  its 
fuod  and  wind  the  cocoons  upon  its  favorite  tree  in  the  open  air,  pro- 
bably from  year  to  year,  preserve  its  species,  independent  of  expo- 
sure to  devouring  insects,  vermin,  and  birds  of  the  forest.  This  is 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  //r?w^'  witnesses,  also  by  written 
leslitomv.  Thev  have  b(?en  seen  on  tress  in  South  Carolina,  on 
Mt.  Ilolvuke,  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  Stale  of  Maine.     These 

m 

facts  show  that  a  remnant  may  he  preserved  and  propogated.  pju^s 
through  all  the  stages  of  mutation,  from  the  egg  to  the  cocoon,  in 
the  open  air,  from  year  to  year,  and  perhaps  for  centuries. 

Kespecting  the  most  approved  kind  of  mulberries  for  feeding,  and 
the  manag*"nK*nt,  experience  has  prov(?d  that  the  Canton^  Asiatic, 
Broosa,  and  Alpine,  should  be  headed  down  every  spring,  to  aug- 
ment the  number  of  the  stalks,  the  size  and  number  of  the  leaf,  jis 
in  China;  and  if  as  many  pounds  of  bark  silk  may  bo  taken  from 
the  stalks  of  an  acre  of  close  set  mulborriesas  of  flax,  the  culture  of 
the  mulberry  for  the  bark  silk,  of  itself,  might  be  a  \Kofilablc  \a» 
ment* 
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Quere. — ^Whether  the  mulberry  tree»  its  seed,  the  knowledge  of 
silk  culture,  originated  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  or  Babylon,  and  thence 
found  its  way  to  China,  in  consequence  of  wars,  removal  of  cap- 
tives, dispersion,  emigration  or  captivity  of  the  Jews,  E^ptiansor 
Babylonians,  or  whether  it  originated  in  China,  and  thence  passed 
into  Europe,  is  an  inquiry,  of  use  only  as  evidence  of  its  great  an- 
ti(juity.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  probability  that  silk  was  known 
in  Palestine  even  before  China  became  a  nation,  their  fabulous  his- 
tory to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  the  tradition  of  the  steal- 
thy introduction  of  silk  worms'  eggs  from  China  into  Italy  or  Greece, 
is  |>roblematical. 

At  an  early  period  of  settling  the  American  continent  by  Euro- 
j'.eans,  the  culture  of  silk  was  fostered,  and  with  great  expense  in- 
tr(»duccd  into  Georgia,  and  thence  gradually  into  the  middle  ami 
eastern  States,  by  the  united  exertions  of  President  Stiles  and  l»r. 
Asi»in\vall,  permanently  established  in  New  England,  especially  in 
Mansfield,  Ct.,and  in  Northampton,  and  continued  to  this  time,  1047. 

The  culture  of  silk  was  attended  with  reasonable  success  an«i 
prufil  up  to  the  revolution,  and  even  during  the  war  prosressiri 
slowly,  yet  surely;  so  that  in  the  year  1839,  it  was  cstinuite'l  i:;a: 
Maiislield  and  vicinity  raised  Jive  tons  of  raw  silk,  worth  tilow 
>r'oOO,000. 

The  white  mulberry  has  been  in  use  until  about  1830,  when  otb : 
varieties  were  introduced,  having  a  larger  leaf,  and  equally  ajiiu.'n- 
to  th'j  nourishment  of  the  silk  worm  and  production  of  silk.  Suk'; 
the  i'ltroductioii  of  these  varieties,  there  has  been  a  gradual  advanr 
ill  throwing  silk,  until  intercepted  by  the  mulberry  speculation,  s- 
cail(.d. 

Dr.  Parker,  of  Canton,  China,  with  a  native  Chinaman,  hnviii- 
visiicMl  the  writer,  were  shown  the  Canton  foliage,  which  ihcv  r»- 
(•i!fznizcd  as  the  genuine  kind  used  in  China.  Dr.  Parker  wiis  plcas'; 
t<.>  see  so  largo  a  leaf,  and  suggested  that  our  climate  was  more  vow 
gi  nial  than  even  China,  to  developeso  tine  a  leaf.  But  being  shuw 
a  inulticaulus  leaf,  the  Chinaman,  rapidly  passing  his  fan  over  ih- 
leal",  exclaimed,  ^^  loo  viuchcc  hig.^^  During  the  tree  speculation,  f- 
called,  there  was  as  much  fancy  about  the  kind  and  value  of  ditkr- 
till  kinds  of  trees,  as  of  any  fancy  goods  of  the  stores  and  sh(^ns. 

There  was  one  multicaulus  tree  from  the  south,  purchased  and  s'^ 
('Ut  in  Northampton,  which  cost  fourteen  dollars,  and  lived  twi»  (•: 
three  years.     Young  trees  here  of  one  season's  growth  sold  usuai':} 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars,  and  called  cheap.     During  ih- 
tree  sj)eculation,  there  was  a  tree,  the  product  of  white  mulberry 
setd,  which  developed  a  larger  leaf  than  usual.     Being  transplant- 
ed from  the  nursery  to  a  barn-yard  near  a  public  road,  in   IVlcher- 
town,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  a  mulberry  speculator,  who  gave  thi 
owner  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  tree ;  removed  it  into  Connecticut, 
and  resold  it  for  fifty  dollars,  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sharp,  anii 
called  the  Sharp  tree,  who  esteemed  it  so  valuable  that  one  doUat 
per  hud  was  the  price,  and  declined  the  offer  of  four  hundred  and 
fifiy  dollars  for  one-fouTVVv  o(  vVi^  Vt^e^ as  stock  property;  but  soon 
the  tree  lost  its  value,  «iud  ii^  ii^t^  li^  "OK^t^  >^q«3i  «bl  tbtdioary 
hiie  mulberry. 
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During  the  mulberry  exoitement,.80fne  made,  but  more  lo«t,  moneyk 
ose  who  speculated  on  borrowed  capital,  depending  on  sales  of 
Iberries,  were  induced  to  offer  them  at  under  prices.  Those  in 
illar  situations  adopted  a  similar  course,  underselling  each  other; 
iviaced  the'^ublic  that  trees  were  of  little  value,  and  finally  ruin- 
the  business ;  identifying  the  mulberry  bubble  as  one  and  the 
ne  with  the  real  silk  cause. 

There  were  a  few  instances  where  money  was  made  in  the  muU 
rry  deal.  An  individual  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  endorsed 
'  his  friend  that  failed,  having  a  patch  of  Canton  mulberries,  from 
s  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre  sold  enough  to  lift  a  mortgage  and 
to,  the  principal  and  interest  of  which  would  have  exceeded  ten 
3usand  dollars. 

But  unpropitious  as  the  silk  business  may  have  been  a  few  years 
St,  the  prospect,  in  1847,  is  now  brightening,  and  to  meet  the  ne- 
ssity  of  the  case,  trees  must  be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent,  but 
t  in  hot  houses,  as  was  done  during  the  mulberry  speculation  ; 
ch  forced  plants,  or  even  those  raised  in  very  warm  climates,  pro- 
ce  a  sickly  plant  for  New  England.  People  were  ready  y?  take  trees 
fast  as  they  could  be  raised,  and  no  wonder  that  some  were  crazed, 
ihout  considering  that  silk  might  be  raised  like  other  crops,  ami 
th  as  much  certainty ;  that  the  transportation  of  a  pound  of  raw 
k  worth  five  dollars,  costs  no  more  than  a  pound  of  flax  or  hemp ; 
ncc  the  avantage  of  silk  over  most  other  crops. 
If  two-thirds  ot  the  exports  of  Italy  consist  of  raw  and  manufac- 
red  silks,  and  that  in  France  silks  are  among  the  most  productive 
urcKs  of  revenue,  why  may  not  the  United  States  profit  by  the 
me  course  1  Our  habits  of  industry,  perseverance,  and  mechani- 
l  tact,  are  in  our  favor.  Our  soil  and  climate  are  propitious,  and 
ly  should  wc  despair  of  being  able  to  compete  with  any  other  peo- 
e  or  nation  in  the  culture  of  silk  ? 

Wc  have  hundreds  of  miles  of  inland  over  which  the  wind  passes 
divest  it  of  superfluous  moisture,  rendering  the  air  pure  and  con- 
nial  to  the  health  of  worms.  In  Europe,  the  loss  of  silk  worms 
estimated  at  about  fifty  per  cent.;  but  President  Stiles  estimate  I 
d  loss  in  America  at  only  twenty-five  or  thirty,  under  the  then 
D(le  of  feeding;  but  with  the  present  improvements,  need  not  e\- 
ed  five  or  ton  per  cent,  some  say  less.  • 

That  pure  air  and  ample  ventillation  are  essential  to  the  delicat.- 
k  worm,  has  been  proved  by  casting  away  sickly  worms,  and  expo- 
ig  them  to  the  open  weather  aud  drenching  rains,  thoy  have  so  rc- 
Fcred  as  to  make  fine  cocoons. 

Our  early  crops  are  generally  more  healthy,  and  make  firmer  co- 
ins, than  those  from  a  late  crop.  Grill's  cradles  are  of  great  a«l- 
ntage  to  the  silk  grower.  These,  with  other  improvements  of  tin* 
esent  day,  may  be  a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  silk  grower.  In 
3W  England,  we  may  have  early  frost  to  injure  the  foliage :  there  i^ 
remedy.  By  saving  and  drying  foliage,  pulverizing,  moistening  an«l 
rinkling  with  wheat  or  rice  flour,  the  worms  wiii  feed  as  readily  i\< 
I  green  foliage. 
Silk  wonmi'  eggs  may  be  preserved,  during  winter,  in  any  cool,  dry 
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pboe.    The  iot-hooM  maf^be  too  moitij  woimB  4h»  «eg9  lie 
in  dry  boxes. 

Among  all  the  Tarieties  of  eggs^  tiie  pe^nvt  lethebeat^baiviBgle* 
floes  and  greater  length  of  fibre. 

It  is  homiliatiDg  and  wholly  wmeeessuy  far  ns  tc^eoniiibste  m 
maeh,  annnallj,  for  the  article  of  silky  whieh.is  an  indirect  way  te  sa^ 
port  the  population  of  other  countries.  If  we  mnsl  aspport  Ibraga- 
ers,  whj  not  do  it  for  those  who  are  flocking  to  oar  shores  to  cngm 
in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  fax  west?  Let  us  interest  theai  in  the 
culture  of  silk;  They  may  be  so  far  from  cash  markctS)  that  the  ex- 
panses might  render  ordinary /nropa^tf  little  Tahie. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  is  to  preserve  a  record  of  the  former 
and  present  condition  of  silk  culture  in  Ameriea,  and  something  of 
what  has  been  done  since  the  days  of  President  Stiiea,  who,  with  Dr. 
Aspinwall  and  Joseph  Clarke,  may  be  considered  the  pioneers  of  silk 
culture  in  the  northem  and  eastern  States,  and  now  rerised  and  oo^ 
rooted  for  the  year  )847. 

Little  did  I  think,  while  a  member  of  Yale  College^  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Bey.  Ezra  Stiles,  D.  P.,  that  when  i^proaching  him, 
by  the  distant  manners  of  that  day,  with  hat  under  the  amu  and  do- 
ing obeisance  to  his  person,  enyeloped  in  his  brown  American  silk 
tagos,  that  I  should  oyer  follow  him  so  closely  in  his  farorite  amnse 
ment  of  silk  culture.  ■ 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  some  friend  should  write  out  and  deposit 
records  of  the  state  of  silk  culture  with  the  Preudent  of  Yale  Col> 
lege,  for  the  time  being,  at  least  every  twenty  or  twenty-five  jetra, 
and  especially  at.  the  end  of  the  present  century,  to  be  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  College,  where  is  the  Journal  of  President  Stiks, 
the  nucleus  of  American  sUk  culture ;  that  reports  of  the  state  of  silk 
oulture  in  America  may  be  kept  in  perpetuam.  The  sequel  of  silk 
culture  in  the  United  States  may  be  very  important  to  the  country, 
and  to  carry  out  the  object  of  the  subscriber  in  all  coming  time. 

DANIEL  STKBBIXa 

Northampton,  September,  1847. 

REMARKS. 

What  is  here  said  of  "  heading  down"  mtilberry  trees,  needs  notice. 
The  advantages  apply  equally  to  other  varieties  also.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  trees  arc  planted  in  rows,  about  five  feet  apart,  and  about  two 
leet  apart  in  the  rows,  which  should  always  run  north  and  soutli  to  ex- 
4)0se  equally  to  the  sun.  The  cultivation  should  be  principally  by 
means  of  a  hoc,  or  if  a  plow  is  used  at  all,  it  should  be  a  very  light 
one,  (a  narrow  cultivator  is  good)  and  in  the  middle  between  the  ron-s. 
Preparatory  to  a  plantation  the  ground  should  be  clean,  aud  mellow 
by  deep  and  repeated  plowing,  and  well  supplied  with  vegetable 
manure.  The  plants  then  take  deep  root  and  are  easily  cultivated. 
The  late  foliage  generally  will  keep  the  soil  in  good  condition,  and  is 
probably  the  best  fertiliser  that  can  beemployed  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  jpreferred  to  remove  the  sprouts  late  in  the  fall,  after  the 
ibliage  has  udlen  and  preseTv^  ^\\liaT  &c  \^lanting  in  layers  tha  iolkw- 
b^  aeoan,  or  compaauR  to  maajK^^     . 
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-  It  is  now  probable  tbat,  by  a  reoent  diiooTery  for  Bepanting  tite 
HImv  of  hemp  and  flax,  the  firmer  bark  of  the  molberry  hmj  be  obbnn- 
l4t  vbicb  will  Tender  the  after  growth  of  great  value. 

The  leaves  should  be  carefully  drawn  up  on  the  roots  of  tite  trees 
tmSare  winter  sets  ia.  The  epronte  start  very  early  in  the  apring,  for- 
siahiiig  leuder  leaves  for  youug  worms,  and  by  the  time  of  the  fourth 
BOttlting.  are  eufiiciently  matured  for  cutting  down  for  branch  feeding 
•Aicb  is  the  practice  now  by  tlie  most  fiuocesaful  feeders.  A  few  is- 
AeK  should  always  be  removed  from  the  tops,  as  the  leaves  there  are 
n«  watery  for  advanced  worms. 

Ab  regards  the  nse  of  mulberry  leaves.for  paper,  we  doubt  whether 
^  fine  paper  it  can  be  bleached  sufficiently  white. 

.It  makes  a  very  strong  paper  for  wrapping  and  ia  valuable  KB  k 
place  of  depofiile  for  »lk  worm's  eggs. 

gill's  Latent 


"  The  siio  of  the  cradle  must  depend  upon  the  form  and  extent  of 
the  boilding.  To  suit  a  Kbcd  or  building  fifteen  feet  wide,  the  cradle 
should  be  twi'lvc  feet  along,  and  have  tlirce  rockers  fmir  feet  long, 
loade  of  plank  fifteen  to  eif;btecn  inches  wide,  and  about  one  and  a 
half  thick.  A  trough,  made  of  two  boarda.  joined  at  the  bottom,  and 
^nreading  one  foot  at  the  upper  edges,  with  one  end  open,  is  to  be  fit- 
ted into  notches  in  the  center  of  each  rocker ;  this  forme  the  bottom 
vt  Am  cradle.  From  the  end  of  each  rocker,  a  post  two  and  a  half 
fcei  long  extandfl  upwards,  inclined  a  little  outwardly.    A  narrow 
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Strip  of  board  runs  alopg  the  ends  of  these  posts^  to  which,  and  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  trou^  sides,  lath  are  ^tened  half  an  inch  apei^ 
on  which  the  branches,  cut  up  in  pieces  about  one  foot  long,  are  aid. 

''  Feeding  in  the  cradles  commences  when  the  worms  are  about  half 
grown,  or  immediately  after  their  last  moulting ;  where  they  remain 
until  they  spin. 

^*  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  at  once  more  leaves  than  the  worms 
will  cat  up  while  fresh,  as,  otherwise,  a  surplus  is  left  to  dry  up,  litter 
the  trough,  and  obstruct  vcntillation. 

'•  The  cradle  should  be  gently  rocked  at  each  feeding,  thereby  re- 
moving all  impure  air  from  about  the  worms  and  branches,  and  shidin^ 
down  the  dry  leaves  and  excrement  into  the  trough,  which  is  wa.-^lied 
out  by  occasionally  pouring  in  water  at  the  open  end.  The  moti«^n  of 
rocking  is  very  agreeable  to  the  worms,  being  similar  to  that  of  the 
branches,  when  feeding  in  a  state  of  nature. 

'•  Another  advantage  is,  that  no  worms  can  fall  through  the  trough  to 
the  ground ;  those  that  happen  to  fall  in  the  brush,  crawl  to  the  side> 
and  ascend  to  the  top  at  pleasure. 

"  The  worms  readily  spin  among  the  branches,  making  but  Uttle 
floss,  and  seldom  double  cocoons.  By  fenders  on  the  rockers,  mice, 
rats,  &c.,  can  be  prevented  from  injuring  the  worms.  The  sLoiis  anil 
cradles  are  cheap,  easily  constructed,  and  meet  all  the  wants  nf  tk- 
worms,  which  are,  protection  from  storms,  birds.  *!V:c.,  pure  air,  cloauli- 
ucss,  regular  feeding  with  fresh  nutritious  leaves,  and  to  bo  undisturb 
ed  by  handling,  and  to  f»pin  their  cocoons  when  ^ead3^ 

"  They  curtail  the  expenses  more  than  one  halfy  and  dovhk  th 
quantihj  of  silk  from  a  given  (luantity  of  worms,  over  any  other  mo-.k* 
heretofore  practiced." — GilTs  Circular. 

REMARKS. 

The  advantages  claimed  by  Mr.  Gill  for  his  cradle,  at  first  strike  tho 
reader  as  too  great  to  be  fully  realized  ;  but  the  inventor  assures  u>. 
as  do  others  who  have  them  in  use,  that  the  picture  is  not  ovcrdn^i^ 
Our  own  experience,  too,  in  the  use  of  them,  confirms  the  >itatoine*i: 
as  far  as  tlie  principle  is  concerned.  AVe  think,  however,  that  a  crvl! 
with  higher  rockers,  say  two  feet,  without  a  trough,  and  the  ]>nttoiii  uu. 
half  wider,  would  secure  all  the  advantogea^  and  avoid  some  rl^iiv 
tioiis.  It  is  rather  inconvenient  cleaning  the  trough,  and  even  whtri 
this  is  done,  it  remains  damp,  with  litter  sticking  to  it.  which  s-.'-oi: 
moulds,  and  causes  an  offensive  eflluvia.  35esides.  with  the  greato*' 
care,  the  1)ott()m  sometimes  becomes  clogged  with  litter  and  exm- 
mental  matter. 

These  objections  occurred  to  us  on  first  seeing  the  cradle,  and  itoun'' 
our  experience  in  the  use  of  them  has  been  limited,  it  has  not  served 
to  lessen  them  much. 

We  must  attribute  this,  in  part,  to  want  of  care,  as  Mr.  Gill  assure? 
us  that,  when  properly  managed,  no  such  objections  exist. 

Individuals  arc  authorized  to  use  them  throughout  the  term  of  the 
patent,  as  they  please,  for  $10  ;  application  to  be  made  as  per  adver- 
tisement in  this  Review. 

The  next  paper  we  s\\u\\  ^xxV^^&Vk^v&li^m^^'^^^^v.^^^  Hon.  Joel 
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Pbinsett,  whose  familiarity  with  silk  production  in  Europe,  and 
ightened  and  practical  views  of  the  industry  and  economy  of 

*  own  country,  entitle  it  to  candid  consideration. 

The  Homestead,  Greenville,  S.  C, 

Sept.  17th, -1847. 
Dear  Sir. — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  asking 

to  give  you  my  views  and  impressions  whether  favorable  or  not, 
•elation  to  the  culture  of  silk  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United 
tcs,  aad  at  the  same  time  asking  of  me  such  su^estions  of  a  prac- 
il  nature  as  my  acquaintance  with  other  silk  growing  countries, 
I  what  I  have  noticed  here  may  enable  me  to  offer. 
f  I  did  not  think  favorable  of  your  efforts  to  recommend  the  cul- 
e  to  the  people  of  the  south,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  oppose 

opinions  to  those  of  a  person,  who  like  yourself,  has  been  long 
upied  with  this  important  subject.  But  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
practicability  and  importance jl  caimoi  refuse  my  feeble  aid  to  urgo 
the  introduction  of  a  new  staple  likely  to  prove  so  advantageous  to 
r  country. 

Ifou  are  aware  that  this  matter  has  frequently  occupied  the 
ious  attention  of  Congress,  and  that  there  exist  several  luminous 
orts  on  the  subject  of  raising  the  silk  worms  and  reeling  and 
owing  the  silk.    I  have  not  access  to  these  reports  at  this  time, 

•  have  I  here  a  paper  published  by  Mons.  D.  Homerque  at  Phila- 
phia,  under  the  patronage  of  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen  the 
J  \Vm.  Duponccan.  They  contain  the  most  ample  instructions  in 
ation  to  rearing  the  silk  worm  and  reeling  the  silk,  and  if  these 
irts  have  hitherto  produced  so  little  effet,  it  is  to  be  in  some  mea- 
e  imputed  to  the  peculiar  character  of  our  people.  We  of  tho 
th  are  neiihev  patient  nor  per  sever  iiig,  and  can  seldom  be  brought 
jndertake  any  enlorprize  which  it  requires  more  than  a  season  to 
;omplish.  As  it  requires  152.  lbs  of  mulbery  leaves  to  make  one 
ind  of  reeled  silk,  the  trees  must  be  cultivated  on  an  extensive 
le  before  any  considerable  establishment  can  be  formed,  so  that 
icrto  silk  worms  have  been  reared,  and  silk  spun  more  as  au 
tiscment  than  an  occupation ;  and  the  morus  multicaulus  has  been 
tivated  with  a*  view  rather  to  its  sale  than  with  any  intention  of 
•lying  its  leaves  to  their  legitimate  purpose.  Both  the  morus  Alba 

the  morus  multicaulus  succeed  perfectly  in  these  latitudes,  and 
b  ordinary  pains  the  silk  worm  might  be  reared  and  the  best  silk 
uned  throughout  a  very  extensive  portion  of  our  country,  where- 
r  the  trial  has  been  made  on  a  small  scale  by  careful  hands. 
e  never  knortm  it  fall ;  whereas,  most  of  the  largo  establishments 
snded  to  produce  silk  for  exportation  have  failed  both  in  England 
I  in  our  southern  country. 

The  reasons  for  this  in  both  countries  are  probably  the  same;  an 
ufficient  number  of  trees  and  want  of  attention  to  the  temperature 
:he  rooms  where  the  worms  are  fed.     Where  the  practice  of  rear- 

the  worms  is  followed  rather  as  an  arousing  occupation,  than  for 
rpoees  of  gain,  the  rooms  may  easily  be  kept  of  a  proper  tempera- 
e,  say  64"^  Fah.  for  hatching,  and  70^  to  76^  while  feeding,  and  at 
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the  time  of  spinning,  raising  the  head  a  kittle  everyday.  It  is  stated 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  society  for  the  encoa^ 
agement  of  arts,  that  a  person  had  successfully  reared  thirty  thous- 
and silk  worms,  when  in  the  beginning  of  July,  just  as  they  were 
about  to  spin,  there  came  a  chilly  northea^  wind,  and  many  assum- 
ed the  chrysalis  state  without  making  any  attempt  to  form  a  protect- 
ing cover. 

I  have  myself  seen  many  worms  destroyed  by  being  kept  in  build- 
ings constructed  of  thin  boards  and  exposed  to  great  alternaXioos  of 
heat  and  cold. 

In  an  account  which  I  have  seen  of  the  silk  culture  in  Lombardy, 
where  nearly  the  entire  population  are  engaged  in  it,  for  a  staid 
period  every  year,  and  where  the  husbandmen  purchase  the  eggs 
and  the  mulberry  leaves  from  the  large  proprietor,  it  is  said  that/Mn 
every  house  room  is  made  for  laying  out  the  worms  as  soon  as  any 
symptoms  of  life  appear,  and  that  even  in  the  poorest  cottages  with 
but  a  single  apartment,  it  is  so  contrived  that  some  space  is  allotted 
for  them,  and  the  inhabitants  shift  as  well  as  they  can  during  twenty 
or  thirty  days.  Tables  of  reed  are  formed  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  breadth  and  ten  to  eighteen  feet  in  length.  These  are  suspended 
from  the  roof,  the  upper  shelf  two  feet  below  it,  and  others  at  afoot 
distance,  the  lowest  of  them  two  feet  from  the  floor.  The  windows 
are  made  of  paper  to  prevent  currents  of  cold  air  and  too  great  heat: 
the  shutters  are  of  straw,  and  the  door  consists  of  a  piece  of  old 
linen  cloth.  Within;  the  place  is  kept  in  darkness,  except  when 
the  worms  are  to  be  fed,  or  the  place  cleaned  out ;  when  lamps  are 
used.  In  many  of  these  places  thermometers  made  for  the  express 
purpose,  arc  kept  to  ascertain  the  temperature.  They  are  made  of 
spirits  of  wine  and  show  no  other  change  of  heat  than  that  between 
the  18th  and  20lh  dej^rees  of  Beama  ecjuivalent  to  GO*^  and  76^  of 
Fahrenheit,  to  which  limits  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  confine  their 
range  of  temperature."  With  these  small  j)rodueers  who  furnish  the 
greater  (juantity  of  silk,  the  labor  for  the  most  part,  ceases  with  the 
lormation  of  the  cocoon  ;  for  they  generally  sell  the  cocoons  to  oihtr 
persons,  who  make  the  winding  and  throwing  the  silk  a  rlistinct  tradf* 
There  are,  however,  some  few  establishments  in  which  the  silk 
worms  are  reared,  and  in  which  the  thread  is  wound  off  and  all  the 
operations  completed  to  fix  the  silk  for  market. 

Notwithstanding  a  great  j)ortion  of  the  silk  ])repared  in  that  pari 
of  Italy  is  eonsuniL-d  within  the  country,  the  vjpnrts  of  this  article 
were  esliniat<;d  ten  vears  aijo.  at  upwards  of  fifteen  miU'nnis  nf  dor 
lars^  and  it  apj)oars  from  late  accounts  that  this  culture  has  btcn 
steadily* inereasiiig  ever  since  that  period. 

1  hav(!  [)irn  thus  particular  in  describing  the  silk  culture  of  \jc*ta- 
bardy.  h.eanse  it  apj)ears  tome  best  adapted  to  this  country.  Iiitli'- 
upper  districts  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Cleor^ia,  there  aro 
many  small  farmers  who  njighl  nurse  the  silk  worm  if  there  existd 
in  their  neighborhood  establishments  for  reeling  and  preparing  tht 
silk  f(»r  market,  with  extensive  mulberry  groves  and  a  regular  sni*^^ 
of  seed  ^  atVording  a  icady  iwbltW^V  for  lUe  \iroduce  of  their  labor  and 
au  abundant  supply  oC  vVie  iiinv  moX^ivoX^   ^V^«^  ^^'c^\^ts«^'Qi.^  Coi 
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tiDg  and  preparing  the  silk  for  the  manufacturer,  are  the  more 
^  essary  from  tho  skill  and  judgment  required  to  select  the  different 
j^jods  of  silk  produced  by  one  batch  of  worms.  We  observed  at 
«^ons  that  tho  cocoons  were  divided  into  nine  distinct  classes,  and 
^MeaX  care  taken  to  reel  off  eacli  class  apart. 

After  all,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  culture  of  silk  will  be 
Kaitroduced  very  slowly  in  our  country.  Like  that  of  the  vine,  the 
^live  and  the  cork  oak,  all  well  adapted  to  portions  of  our  soil  and 
climate,  the  mulberry  requires  time  to  arrive  at  maturity  and  until 
Mr  population  becomes  more  dense  and  our  habits  more  settled  to  a 
permanent  residence  in  our  birth  places^  we  shall  continue  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  culture  of  such  fruits  of  the  earth  as  are  produced 
by  our  annual  labor. 

Your  ob't  servant, 

J.  R.  P. 

Two  subjects  of  vital  concern  are  introduced  in  this  communication. 

The  one  having  reference  to  the  temperature  where  silk  worms  are 
feeding  ;  and  the  other  to  markets  for  cocoons  and  nurseries  for  the 
Mpply  of  trees,  seeds,  &c.  They  are  topics  which  have  been  repeal 
edij  treated  by  us  during  the  last  five  year&  In  regard  to  the  for- 
mer, we  have  given  it  as  our  opinion,  that  all  buildings  used  for  this 
purpose,  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  place  the  control  of  the  tem- 

Crature  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  superintendent  This  is  partion- 
rly  important  in  all  latitudes  subject  to  sudden  changes,  and  there 
ftre  few  portions  of  the  United  States  where  it  is  safe  to  overlook  it, 
laasmuch  as  it  can  be  done,  and  still  admit  of  a  construction  affording 
the  amplest  ventillation. 

North  of  the  latitude  of  Washington,  it  becomes  quite  indispensible; 
south  of  it  it  would  at  least  be  safe. 

We  think  very  favorably  of  the  Chinese  oven  before  described  or 
something  similar. 

In  saying  that  means  for  producing  an  artificial  temperature  are 
indispensible ;  we  wish  not  to  be  understood  as  intimating  that  silk 
cannot  be  made  even  in  cold  climates  without  any  such  arrangement 
for  we  have  evidences  of  remarkable  success  in  all  the  states  of  the 
North  where  no  artificial  heat  has  ever  been  introduced  ;  and  in  our 
own  feeding,  large  crops  have  been  fed,  with  no  protection  from  cold 
or  light,  save  a  simple  tent  with  a  roof  of  boards  and  sides  of  canvass. 
But  in  all  these  ca.ses,  there  have  been  interruptions  and  delays  oe- 
casioned  by  cold  nights  and  mornings  and  chilly  days  during  storms 
of  rain ;  wlicn  facilities  for  retaining  a  temperature  of  75**  to  80** 
would  have  been  very  gratifying  to  our  dormant  families,  besides  ma- 
terially lessening  the  term  of  labor  and  securing  in  the  end,  (probably) 
a  fuller  and  better  harvest* 

•  It  has  been  proposed  to  employ  electricity  as  a  suhstituto  for  hcnt  and  somo 
interesting  experiments  have  been  made  by  a  distinguished  electrician  of  Brook- 
iyn,  to  whom  application  haying  been  made  for  the  facta  iu  the  case,  the  following 
answer  was  received. 

Brooklym,  Sept.  30th,  1847. 

Dear  Sui . — ^Yovr  letter,  dated  yeeterdayi  haa  been  received,  and  in  reply  J 
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We  have  reoommended,  as  well  adapted  to  the  objeots  denied,  s 

bailding  of  the  following  description. 

Single  story  buildings,  or  sheds  are  preferable  to  any  others. 

A  convenient  size  for  a  single  Jiqme^  would  be  about  100  feet  long 
by  25  feet  wide.  If  the  plantation  be  large,  several  sheds  bad  better 
be  put  up  in  different  parts,  than  to  risk  the  health  of  a  whole  fiuuOy 
of  worms,  by  single  buildings  of  larger  dimensions. 

A  cheap  mode  of  construction  would  be  to  place  square  posts  at  six 
or  eight  feet  apart  for  the  sides,  and  central  posts  for  supporting  th 
roof  ten  to  twelve  .^feet  apart.  The  roof  may  be  made  of  boards  or 
shingles  as  preferred.  The  sides  and  ends  should  bo  made  in  the 
form  of  vonitian  blinds,  of  boards  six  to  eight  inches  wide,  and  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  pivots  can  be  made  to  play  in  holes  i:: 
the  posts,  and  the  whole  made  so  as  to  entirely  shut  out  both  light  ai;«l 
air,  or  to  admit  them  in  any  quantity  desired.  Besides  this  enclo*iiTr 
it  would  be  desirable  in  the  more  northern  sections  of  the  ci^untrv  t. 
have  straw  mats,  corresponding  to  the  space  between  the  posts,  fille^J 
on  rollers  like  window  shades,  that  may  be  lowered  at  any  time.  au4 
would  make  a  comfortable  house  in  cold  weather.  It  will  readily  h 
seen  that  a  building,  such  as  we  have  described,  can  scarcely  be  opei.- 
to  an  objection  of  any  kind.  With  the  blinds  slightly  opened,  anc 
the  ventilators  in  the  roof  raised  a  few  inches,  we  have  a  draft  oi 

» 

fresh  air  from  all  directions,  without  the  annoyances  of  too  much  li^'iii 
or  uuciiual  currents  or  gusts  of  wind.  When  too,  the  wind  is  strongk 
blowing  from  any  quarter,  the  blinds  on  the  exposed  side  may  bo 
closed. 

It  would  be  well  to  allow  the  eaves  of  the  roof  to  project  two  or 

would  remark,  that,  the  silk  worms  on  which  my  experiments  were  made,  wen 
torn  in  the  last  of  May.  During  the  early  part  of  June,  cold  weather  preventer 
the  growth  of  the  muiberrv  foliage  and  they  had  to  feed  for  four  days  on  gtrdtn 
lettuce.  This  important  change  caused  the  death  of  many  and  impaired  the  bfi!'i-> 
of  the  living.     On  the  17th  of  June  a  full  supply  of  good  leaves  were  obtaioeJ 

The  worms  were  then  placed  on  clean*  hurdles  and  insulated  by  glass  support, 
and  covered  with  sheets  of  strong  twilled  silk  to  intercept  a  too  free  circulation  o! 
air  through  the  hurdles.  They  were  kept  in  a  dry  room  properly  aired,  without 
artificial  heat,  trusting  to  the  spontaneous  influence  of  the  season. 

About  1500  healthy  worms  were  distributed  on  three  hurdles.  One  hurdle,  ft- 
paratcd  from  the  rest,  and  insultatcd,  was  supplied  with  fresh  leaves.  A  iarpc 
electrical  jar  being  connected  with  the  leaves  at  one  end  by  means  of  a  mctalic  r^v: 
and  gradually  charged  from  a  cylindrical  electrical  machine,  were  roused  fruni 
their  torpid  state  and  commenced  eating  voraciously.  Their  activity  continue' 
about  an  hour,  when  they  appeared  to  have  eaten  enough.  The  electrical  iiiniia- 
tion  was  repeated  at  each  feeding,  when  not  prevented  by  a  very  damp  state  of  Uk 
atmosphere,  until  June  28th,  when  many  of  the  worms  manifested  u  disposition  u> 
mount  and  spin,  when  they  were  furnished  with  cabins  of  brushwood  which  wru 
soon  well  filled  by  my  industrious  family.  They  finished  their  cocoons  fally  :> 
week  sooner  than  those  fed  on  the  other  hurdles,  with  a  corresponding  diflTereoGt 
in  the  quality  of  their  cocoons. 

Anelectrical  machine,  bavin?  a  10  or  12  inch  cylinder,  and  a  leyden  jarof 
about  three  gallons  capacity,  and  about  4  square  feet  coated  surface  aud  other  ac- 
companying apparatus,  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  manipulator,  would  be  8Uii>- 
cient  to  attend  upon  60,000  worms,  and  keep  them  in  a  healthy  action.  I  vi* 
much  pleased  with  the  experiment  and  believe  it  may  be  of  con  sequence  to  »!& 
growers  to  give  it  their  attention. 

RMiMCtfoUyi  Yours, 
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feet  to  prevent  water  falling  too  near  the  house,  and  also  to 
Veld  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  very  warm  weather.  Nurseries  for 
^xing  worms,  similar  to  those  used  in  China,  should  always  be  fiir- 
^shed  in  one  end  of  the  building.     The  cast  end  is  preferable. 

Of  the  other  subject  alluded  to  viz.  establishments  for  purdiasitig  and 
^^2ing  the  cocoons  and  nurseries  for  furnishing  trees,  seeds,  <^. — ^wc 
•^Te  much  to  say,  more  by  far,  than  our  space  will  here  allow :  for 
^|K)n  these  the  success  of  the  silk  industry  in  any  country,  is  solely  and 
^irely  dependent.  And  to  the  fact  that,  the  attention  of  this  conn* 
fcty  has  been  directed  to  any  thing  and  every  tiling  else,  rather  than 
Uieso — is  alone  attributable  the  other  fact  j  that,  we  are  not  at  this  day 
|troducing  silk  in  amounts  equal  to  other  countries.  Is  not  this  the 
ipue?  Where  has  the  existence  of  a  public  filature,  possessing  any 
•onfidence.  failed  to  secure  cocoons  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
•hortest  time  allowable  ? 

Such  a  failure  is  not  on  record.  It  was  so  at  Savannah,  Philadel- 
phLi  and  ]Mansficld,  and  has  been  so  in  other  places. 

The  great  wonder  has  always  been,  where  the  cocoons  came  from ! 
Otherwise,  why  have  silk  producing  nations,  always  sought  frsf.^  by 
royal  authority,  to  establish  markets  in  which  their  people  might  trust 
md  filatures  to  which  manufacturers  might  look  for  silk  well  and  uni- 
formly reeled  ?  The  reason,  obviously,  is  the  same  that  has  induced 
the  French  nation,  and  this  year  more  than  ever  before,  to  establish  in 
Bvery  district  of  France,  where  cocoons  may  be  produced,  permanent 
markets  and  filatures  supplied  with  well  qualifiea  reelers. 

Most  of  our  states  have  given  bounties  at  one  time  and  another,  for 
the  production  of  cocoons,  but  simple  bomities,  imless  they  bo  large 
enough  to  afford  a  fair  compensation  for  the  labor  of  producing  them, 
Will  not  create  cocoons. 

It  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  offer  bounties  for  raising  cot- 
ton, without  a  single  gin  or  mill  for  its  manufacture., 

\Ve  venture  to  assert  here,  as  we  have  often  before,  that  no  state 
will  raise  any  considerable  quantities  of  cocoons,  with  or  without  boun- 
ties^ until  State  Filatures  and  Nurseries  are  established  accessible  to 
fanners. 

And  we  venture  another  assertion :  that  when  any  state  or  the 
states  generally  shall  have  adopted  a  system  supplying  these  defects, 
our  people  will  not  be  slow  in  performing  the  agricultural  part  of  this 
work  ;  nor  our  nation  long  inferior  to  others  in  the  prosecution  of  any 
part  of  the  silk  business. 

To  show  in  what  light  others  view  this  subject,  we  include  here 
some  translations  made  for  our  use,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Meigs,  Secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club,  and  Ke  cording  Secretary  of  the 
American  Institute  of  New  York. 

American  Institute,  September  10,  1847. 

Extracts  from  the  Annales  de  la  Societi  Sericicole,  founded  in 
18S7,  for  the  propagation  and  amelioration  of  the  Silk  Indufltry  of 
France. 
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Of  the  Reeling  and  art  of  taking  of  Siik  from  CocoanM, 

This  brief  treatise  is  jnst  received  from  France,  hy  the  hands  of 
Alexander  Vattemare,  for  which  the  InBtitute,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  are  thankful. 

TRANSLATION. 

If  the  mulberry  could  be  easily  cultivated  in  the  center  and  north 
of  France — if  the  education  of  the  silk  worm  is  sure  of  sncce^s,  why 
have  the  efforts  to  establish  the  silk  industry  in  these  districts  always 
failed?  It  is  because  the  growers  of  cocoons  have  been  unable  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  in  the  reeling  of  silk.  It  is  because  the  silk 
they  have  made,  being  almost  always  unequal  and  of  bad  quality, 
could  not  find  a  market;  so  that  too  much  presumption,  and  attempts 
ill  managed,  have  ended  in  discouragement.  Upon  the  reeling,  then, 
must  be  concentrated  all  perseverance^  all  the  energy  of  the  men  who 
now-a-days  determine  to  naturalize  silk  industry  in  the  north  ;  and  i| 
ia  by  studying  the  best  methods,  by  forming  good  reclcrs^  above  all 
other  things,  without  which  they  never  can  have  good  silk.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  want  of  an  elementarv  work,  capable  of  teach- 
ing young  rcclers,  is  imperiously  felt.  An  old  reeler  of  the  south  of 
France,  M.  Forrier,  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  has  l»oeu  occu- 
pied nearly  sixty  times  every  year,  in  the  department  of  the  Ilorault, 
and  who  has  constantly  attended  to  the  education  of  silk  worm.s  and 
to  reeling,  in  the  north  where  he  lives,  has  made  this  Manual.  He 
attaches  himself,  above  all  things,  to  the  positive  and  useful  practical 
methods,  lie  begins  by  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  we  ought 
to  judge  and  manage  the  cocoons  before  reeling,  the  suffocation  of  the 
worms,  their  preservation,  their  transportion,  their  selection  ;  nothing 
importJint  is  omitted,  and  he  enters  into  full  details.  After  some  gen- 
eral consideraticms,  he  describes  the  different  operations  of  reeling — 
the  mode  of  beating  the  cocoons  and  purging  them — the  formation  of 
the  butt  ends — the  mole  of  keeping  the  hutt  ends — the  oncroisure, 
(crossings.)  Drawings  are  given  of  the  various  operation:^ — a  new 
plan,  ctipable  of  suppfving  the  wants  of  actual  machines.  He  jiointa 
out  the  quantity  of  silk  which  a  reeler  can  furni.sh  daily.  lie  recom- 
mends order,  neatness,  and  regularity  in  the  reeling.  He  recommoDds 
reeling  establishments,  central  to  the  growers  of  cocoons.  We  bcliew 
his  work  to  be  one  specially  conscientious. 

Manual  of  Ferrier. 

The  reeling  of  cocoons  is  one  of  those  things  which  theory  cannoi 
teach  alone  ;  it  re(|uiros  practi  :c.  However,  it  is  possible  to  give  nsw 
reelers  some  salutary  rules;  and  I  am  about  to  try  to  give  them. 
JScientific  researches  are  not  in  my  plan — they  are  out  t»f  my  reach ;  anil 
we  know  that  ex])urimonts  made  in  a  cabinet  may  o(.'easii>ii  deception!^ 
when  the  same  results  are  expected  in  a  general  and  po.-sitjve  opera- 
tion. Far  be  it  from  my  thonght  to  contest  the  sendees  which  science 
may  render  to  industry ;  nevertheless,  it  is  true,  that  the  jrreator  num- 
ber of  operators  who  havo  mado  discoveries,  were  pruciical  men. 
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and  theories  may  lead  to  error,  but  a  jadidoiia  practice,  which 
and  reflects,  must  lead  more  sorely  to  success.  In  a  word, 
hould  aid  practice,  but  practice  alone  can  decide  in  a  soYfl- 
inner,  what  is  most  advantageous  to  the  manu&cturer,  and 
1  procure  him  the  greatest  benefits. 

^oing  to  give  the  whole  experience  of  my  life.  I  never  form- 
«m,  nor  do  1  present  any  discovery.  I  have  no  other  object 
)int  out  the  elements  of  reeling*  I  shall  speak  of  what  I  have 
self  and  have  seen  done.  It  is  in  vain  to  raise  cocoons  or  plant 
cs  until  the  art  of  taking  the  silk  off  the  cocoons  is  extensive- 
1.  The  silk  growing  establishments  in  many  of  our  provinces 
y  in  Touraine,  which  have  been  abandoned,  vkmld  have  en- 
ose  Provinces  if  they  had  possessed  regular  and  well  condy^t- 
n^  establishments  !  • 

I  repeat,  are  the  principal  motives  which  have  led  me  to  this 
[  have  tried  to  bo  as  clear  as  possible,  so  that  I  might  be  un? 
by  the  most  inexperienced,  and  I  shall  esteem  myself  happy 
succeeded.  Before  I  treat  of  reeling,  I  shall  first  speak  of 
)ns.  What  I  say  is  founded  on  the  experience  of  myself  and 
tional  experience  of  my  family. 

Of  Cocoons. 

irst  attention  of  the  reeler  must  be  to  the  cocoons,  because 
I  bad  and  some  good,  some  superior  and  some  indifferent  It 
lible  to  point  out  the  way  oi  judging  of  their  value  exactly  he- 
reelings  and  the  most  experienced  are  sometimes  deceived* 
r,  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  some  precepts  which  may  guido 
grower  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  products  obtained — and  the 
3  to  the  cocoons  he  should  purchase.  One  of  the  first  guaren- 
lod  cocoons  is  the  success  of  their  education.  When  the  worms 
^n  well  managed — ^whcn  thev  have  been  sheltered  from  the  in- 
mriation  of  temperature — ^wnen  they  have  received  frequent 
^qual  periods^  not  interrupted  by  Jasts^  when  they  have  con- 
one  but  leaves  free  from  humidity  and  JermentatioUj  and  last- 
their  moulting  has  been  simultaneous  and  rapid,  one  may  count 
g  excellent  cocoons.  The  essential  condition  of  a  good  co- 
nsists in  its  being  good  stuff  and  furnished  with  silk,  which 
ifested  by  its  equal  and  regular  form,  by  the  firmness  aryi  re* 
to  a  light  pressure  on  all  its  parts^  but  principally  at  its  two 
ere  the  resistance  to  pressure  is  always  greatest.  A  fine  graiOi 
d  close,  arc  good  signs. 

1,  after  having  thrust  the  hand  into  a  heap  of  cocoons,  one 
a  handful,  and  when  we  find  in  all  of  them  an  equal  resist- 
pressure,  when  in  drawing  out  the  handful  we  nnd  a  long 
mnected  with  the  Blaze  or  Bouvre.  If  they  weigh  heavy  in 
1,  and  when  in  letting-  them  fall  on  the  floor,  they  give  a 
ke  that  of  falling  nuts  we  may  felicitate  oursclves,yar  such  are 
zoons  I  When  feeble  at  their  ends  or  even  at  one  end  they 
a  sad  condition,  because  being  first  exhausted  of  silk  at  that 
ley  are  penetrated  by  the  water  and  can  no  longer  be  reele<* 
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SO  that  the  bahnoe  of  the  staff  on  them  is  lost  These  axe  AeyH^pi^-^ 
or  glasty  which  produce  the  waste,  ynlgarly  caiUed  in  die  M4»i»^,^^': 
France  Bassin-aiy  that  is  sink  in  the  hasU,  V^^'t 

A  great  inequality  in  the  form  and  in  the  degree  ef  Btie0|{lik4| W^'-^^ 
cocoon,  indicates  bad  education  of  the  vrorms,  which  have  wtakn;^'. 
The  silk  from  snoh  is  yer^  indifferent  v^^. 

Where  we  find  them  bght,  stale,  living  no  sonnd  whenahtknalllf^. . 
in  which  the  chrysalis  is  decomposed,  giving  a  fetid  ameU,  anisilrlk^^'*' 
ent  silk  is  expected,  as  to  quantity  and  lustre.  w^^ 

If  the  cocoons  taken  up  lightly  in  the  hand,  bend  under  thpt  w  ^ 
sure  of  the  finger — ^if  ihejr  remain  crumpled  together  orpniMl|v  . 
sound  like  dry  parchment^  if  they  give  no  sound  except  a  duU  oaia  Ibl  ' 
falUng  on  the  floor,  they  are  weak  in  silk  I  W 

When  the«sound  given  by  the  chrysalis  is  shan>  and  uneq«al,al  1^ 
when  die  cocoon  is  very  light,  we  must  examine  whether  this  doeiMl  Wis 
proceed  from  the  chrysalis  having  been  wkuscardinie  {otUuikBi  %«  W 
sort  of  moth ;)  for  that  circumstance  would  be  &tal  to  the  pvodMB^  V% 
who  should  sell  it,  because  the  chrysalis  would  have  lost  all  its  wiAtk  i  V3 
almost,  and  this  too  would  be  very  injurious  to  the  reeler,  for  it  AM  L 
happens  that  the  worm  attacked  by  the  muscardine,  spreads  tliroiA  H 
the  inside  of  the  cocoon  a  whitish  matter  which  s^cka  together  M  t 
whole  tissue ;  in  such  case  all  reeling  is  impossible.  A  loose  gm^  k 
unequal  and  shining  in  cocoons  is  always  suspicious,  such  are  tke  I; 
satinis  (like  satin.)  The  site  of  a  cocoon  is  not  an  infallible  maxk  d  L 
good  qtudity.  Generally,  we  prefer  an  uniform  and  medium  site,  if  E 
in  all  other  things,  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Weight  is  a  hem-  C 
able  indication--ihe  fewer  cocoons  to  the  pound,  the  greater  the  qua-  L 
ti^  of  silk,  but  before  we  weigh  them  we  must  be  sure  that  the  ^17-  r 
:$alis  has  attained  its  proper  state.  When  the  worm  has  finished  ill 
cocoon,  he  remains  still  a  worm  and  keeps  his  weight  which  only  dh 
minishes  in  proportion  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  metamorphooi^ 
and  we  must  take  care  how  we  destroy  them  before  they  attain  tke 
state  of  chrysalis,  for  they  will  then  communicate  to  the  ooooon  akbd 
of  softness  and  humidity.  This  is  so  well  understood  at  the  south  d 
France,  that  when  the  existence  of  the  worm  is  demonstrated  by  mi- 
Ing  a  certain  number  of  the  cocoons  they  constitute  a  case  redJub^ 
toire. 

We  always  reauire  before  we  receive  such  that  they  shall  have  paei- 
cd  a(  least  six  aays  on  the  Bruy^re  (heath)  after  backward  wmos 
have  been  taken  from  the  hurdles. 

Cocoons  are,  as  every  one  knows,  yellow  or  white,  and  it  is  good  that 
the  respective  colors  should  be  pure  and  uniform.  If  any  reelers  pic- 
tend  that  the  white  ones  are  more  delicate,  requiring  more  eautioa  in 
reeling — and  this  pretence  is  not  without  foundation.  But  a  fine  eokr 
raises  the  price  of  silk  and  is  a  benefit  A  very  serious  inoonvenisMe 
aomeUmes  presents  itself  with  both  colors,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  ol 
reeling  them  and  the  breaking  or  frequent  cessation  of  the  thread. 
And  on  a  first  examination  of  cocoons,  nothing  can  indicate  this  ndn- 
ons  condition,  because  it  is  never  manifest  until  the  ooooon  is  in  the 
basin,  and  at  the  moment  of  reeling.  In  such  a  case,  the  only  way  ta 
lessen  the  iiqwyi  is  to  use  other  coeoons  of  finner  silk}  beonose  a  son 
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Werable  number  of  ooooons  foiminff  the  thread,  the  reeler  has 

^  fiusility  in  keeping  it  even  and  r^iuar. 

^uble  cocoons,  which  contain  more  than  one  chrysalis  prodnoe  a 

U  loss.     Being  formed  of  a  tissue  crossed  in  opposite  directioDS 

f  are  confused  and  cannot  be  regularly  reeled.    We  get  from  such, 

Ik  called  Dauppwus  the  price  of  which  is  hardly  the  thilrd  of  tiiat 

pood  silk. 

adden  cold  or  heat  injures  the  cocoons  while  forming,  and  a  varia^ 

temperature  also.     Want  of  proper  ventilation  is  another  eril-— 

i  cf  good  and  regular  food  makes  weak  and  irregular  cocoons. 

h  cocoons  are  those  which  contain  living  chrysales.     We  can  reel 

I,  but  the  time  for  doing  it  is  very  short,  for  we  know  that  after 

ty  or  twenty-four  days,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  air,  the 

ndiB  become  butterflies,  soften  the  cocoon  at  one  end,  and  make  a 

through  the  tissue  and  escape.     We  therefore  must  hurry  the 

Bg,  for  when  the  cocoons  are  once  pierced,  we  cannot  reel  them  iB 

Mflin. 

is  to  be  regretted  that  the  circumstacces  under  which  this  trans* 

B  was  made  did  not  admit  of  its  being  more  complete. 

a.  the  same  subject.  Judge  Meigs  has  furnished  us  the  following 

translated  by  him,  from  the  0  Auxiliador  Da  Industria  Naoionu 

io  Janeiro,  January,  1847. 

The  production  of  cocoons  is  absolutely  worth  nothing  without  the 

oiiation  of  filatures.    The  raising  and  collection  of  them  become 

yes  of  depression  and  disgust,  where  there  is  no  means  of  sale  or 

ire.    To  send  them  to  Europe  to  be  reeled  is  totally  impractica- 

lie  prodmetion  of  cocoons  and  their  reeling  must  be  organised  at 
fame  time ;  and  we  affirm  without  the  fear  of  being  mistaken  that 
Sbtture  is  Uie  greatest  difficulty  for  us  to  conquer.  The  best 
lod  to  obviate  tms  evil  will  be  to  establish  filatures  central  to  the 
nen  of  cocoons." 

^a  shall  next  call  attention  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  John  S.  Peiroe,  of 
Sngten,  Vermont  The  name  of  this  gentleman  has  often  been 
re  the  public  in  connection  wiUi  his  exhibitions  of  silk.  There 
no  difficulty  arisen  which  his  perseverence  has  not  overcome. 
it  has  been  considered  most  remarkable  is,  that,  all  this  hss  been 
nplished  so  far  at  the  north  ;  and  yet,  he  makes  no  complaints  in 
ra  to  climate— but  on  the  contrary,  believes  silk  culture  compara- 
n  profit  and  ease  of  execution  with  any  other  pursuit  of  the  afrioul* 
t  Letters  containing  the  details  of  experiments  made  in  the 
sat  parts  of  Maine,  and  in  terms  of  equal  confidence,  have  often 
sent  us ;  and  there  are  now  in  that  state,  auito  a  number  of  far* 
I  who  testify  that  the  silk  department*  of  tneir  ^Etrms,  give  better 
rns  for  the  labor  and  outlay  devoted  to  them,  than  any  other. 

BuRUNOTONi  Sepi  Sth,  1847. 
L  Van  Epps,  Esq. 

■an  Sir. — ^The  press  of  other  engagements  has  prevented  an  earlier 
f  to  your  &vor  of  the  1  Idi  nit,  and  I  cannot  now  attempt  to  m 
aof  thing  like  %  detailed  aoeoont  of  vj  ^iperienee  in  the  auk 
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business.  I  can  only  give  you  a  few  hints,  which,  if  giyen  to  the 
world  through  you,  may  be  of  some  service  to  my  countrymen.  I  have 
been  engaged  in  silk  culture  for  fiTe  years  and  with  uniformly  good 
success.  The  oftly  exceptions  have  been  when,  in  one  or  two  instances 
I  have  come  short  of  foliage.  And,  although,  when  I  comnoenced  I 
had  never  seen  a  silk  worm,  and  not  a  person  in  the  place  had  ever 
seen  a  silk  reel  or  a  skein  of  reeled  silk,  1  have  succeeded  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  expectations,  in  all  I  have  undertaken.  In  talkiBg 
the  matter  over  to  my  wife,  we  concluded  that,  as  we  were  Yankees, 
nothing  need  be  feared,  we  could  in  some  way  find  out  all  about  it ; 
and  so»we  went  at  it,  auided  rather  by  common  sense,  than  ofkj  knoid- 
edge  we  could  obtain  from  books. 

The  first  ounce  of  eggs  fed  by  us  produced  more  silk  than  is  cficn 
obtained  by  the  most  experienced  feeders — (about  100  lbs.  cocoons.) 
My  wife  then  set  about  the  reeling  of  them,  and  before  three  pounds 
were  reeled,  had  conquered  the  principal  difficulties,  and  now  finds  it 
eugr  to  reel  1^  lbs.  per  day,  10  fibres  such  as  you  saw  at  the  Fair. 

1  have  been  trying  some  experiments  this  season  with  the  varioQi 
kinds  of  leaves.  It  has  often  been  said  that  i^  would  not  do,  in  feed- 
ing worms,  to  change  from  one  kind  of  mulberry  to  another,  often. 

To  ascertain  the  effects  of  such  changes,  I  have  purposely  changed 
the  food  nearly  every  day  from  their  hatching,  and  have  never  had 
worms  do  better.  I  have  used  thei  White,  Broosa,  Asiatic,  Canton 
and  Multicaulus,  and  believe  it  of  no  consequence  what  kind  they  are 
fed^n,  so  you  give  them  enough  of  any  or  all  kinds. 

With  regard  to  the  profit  of  raisins  silk,  I  have  seen  nothing  vet  to 
make  me  doubt  that  it  may  be  made  better  business  than  orjiniry 
fijirming;  and  if  we  can  raise  it  in  the  north  of  Vermont,  profitably,! 
am  sure  it  may  be  good  business  in  the  middle  and  eouthem  states. 

One  word  about  raising  trees.  Having  tried  almost  all  the  varieties 
that  grow  in  our  climate,  I  am  fully  satisfied  that,  the  white  and 
Broosa,  rightly  cultivated,  are  better  for  us,  than  any  other. 

They  should  be  raised  from  the  seed,  and  set  in  hedge  rowi.  I 
have  fed  this  season  from  a  plantation  three  years  old ;  and  it  would 
have  done  you  good  to  see  the'  quantity  of  leaves  produced.  I  hsTe 
cut  them  mostly  down  to  the  ground  both  last  year  and  this.  Where 
they  were  cut  lost  year  they  threw  up  this  year  a  great  number  of 
shoots,  five  and  six  feet  high,  which  nave  lieen  cut  again  this  year. 
In  this  way  I  think  we  can  obtain  more  foliage  from  an  acre  than 
could  be  obtained  from  large  trees,  and  it  is  not  a  fourth  part  the 
labor  to  gather  it. 

I  remain  your  obedient  serv't, 

JOHN  S.  PEIHCE. 

». 

KEOCARXS. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peirce  have  been  exhibitors  of  cocoons,  reeled  tod 
woven  silks  in  the  Fairs  of  the  American  Institute  every  year  since 
they  commenced  the  business,  and  have  always  received  the  highest 
premiums,  for  which  they  have  competed. 

At  the  last  Fak  Mxa.  PvixQ^  «u&»S(a^  %  ^vaqq  of  over  60  jtfdi^ 
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)  Silk  pocket  handkerchiefs,  twilled,  which,  for  the  beauty  and 
ction  of  their  finish,  were  acknowledged  by  tlie  best  judges  to 
iA  any  article  of  the  kind  ever  offered  in  this  market 
lis  piece  of  goods  received  a  premium  of  850,  the  Van  Schaich 
il,  and  a  gold  medal  from  the  Institute.  She  has  before  received 
■al  gold  medals  for  smaller  qiuintities  of  similar  goods,  as  well  as 
:ocouns  and  reeled  silk.  A  considerable  amount  from  the  Van 
ich  fund  also,  has  before  Iwcn  awarded  to  her.  It  is  proper  here 
mark  that  the  Hon.  Myndcrt  Van  Schaich,  of  this  city,  who  has 
ifestcd  great  interest  in  the  introduction  of  silk  culture  and  manu- 
ire  in  the  United  States,  came  forvrard  about  three  years  since  and 
generously  placed  in  tlio  hands  of  the  American  Institute  the 
of  one  thoui<and  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  in  hundred  dollar 
liums  upon  raw  and  manufactured  silks. 

he  influence  of  this  encouragement  has  been  salutary  and  gratify- 
in  the  extreme. 

le  following  from  another  section  of  our  country,  will  be  read  with 
est,  as  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  of  intelligence,  and 
who  is  familiar  with  the  subject  and  country  of  which  he  speaks. 

Louisville,  Oct  10th,  1847. 
:.  Van  Epps.  Esq. 

EAR  Sir. — Your  letter,  requesting  some  information  on  the  present 
\  of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  in  this  section  of  the  south 
southwest,  and  my  views  thereon,  is  received.  I  reply  with 
sure,  though  circumstances  necessarily  compel  me  to  Y>e  brief. 
\  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  particularly  in  the  mountain 
3US,  the  business  is  steadily  and  successfully  progrei?sing  ;  though 
C>ne  individud  furnishes  annually  to  the  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
cson  «&^  Gray  of  this  city,  (where  a  ready  market  for  cocoons  and 
silk,  at  fair  prices  may  be  found.)  several  hundred  pounds  of  reel- 
ilk,  liis  crop  for  this  season  will  exceed  that  of  any  former  year, 
ers  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  have  also  produced  increased  quan- 
s  of  silk.  The  worms  of  the  several  crops  of  this  season  have  been 
rely  free  from  disease. 

am  informed  tliat  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  this 
ness  in  some  of  the  cotton  growing  regions  of  the  south. 
1  view  of  the  great  accjuisiticm  of  cotton  growing  territory  to  our 
Dn,  it  i.s  evident  that  the  price  of  this  staple  must  forever  be  re- 
}d  to  barely  a  remunerating  standard.  It  it  then  the  wisest  policy 
)e  south  to  diversify  as  much  as  possible  her  products,  and  I  know 

0  branch  tliat  can  be  introduced  with  a  fairer  prospect  of  success 

1  the  culture  of  silk. 

.  is  admitted  on  all  hand.<«,  by  those  who  have  investigated  the  sub- 
,  that  t:ilk  must  at  some  future  period  becunie  one  of  the  great 
les  of  our  c<juntry. 

hen  the  emancipation  of  slavery  in  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tenner- 
shall  take  place,  and  the  consequent  influx  of  a  different  class  of 
ilation  ;  these  states  will  become  the  great  central  region  for  thi* 
luction  of  this  crop, 
ine  of  the  essential  requisites  to  the  successful  prosecution  ol 
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ImrineBB  in  the  souih,  is  an  inteUigent^  pefserering,  snd  ever  vmtdhiil 
mperintendflnt.  If  tibia  depaitment  can  be  jraoperly  rappliadi  I  «u 
Aee  no  reason  why  the  growth  of  eotton-and  nlk  eannot  be  oendeetal 
OB  the  same  plantation  to  the  greatest  adTmntage.  The  wem  cnf 
will  oome  on  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  wheB  the  lenahi^  flit 
yoving  and  the  aged,  who  are  nsnally  employed  in  the  pieking  seaaoB, 
are  comparatiyely  idle ;  or  at  least  ean  ne  easily  qMued  ften  odMr 
pnrsoits,  wiU  serve  to  gather  leaves  tot  large  erops  dT  worms ;  and  tk 
prodnct  of  their  labor  more  than  donbly  augmented. 

The  labor  generally,  from  the  introdnotion  of  this  branch  of  indv- 
try  upon  the  cotton  fiurm  will  not  be  materiaDy  inereased.  The  laid 
required  is  comparatively  little,  and  the  ooltivation  of  the  trees,  after 
enoe  established,  is  much  less  than  wonld  be  reqniied  for  the  suie 
amount  of  land  in  com. 

The  Uiiformity  of  the  climate  of  most  portions  of  the  aoath  b  toA, 
that  shed  or  open  feeding  wonld  best  suit  the  habits  ef  the  wonu,  ia- 
Bore  to  them  a  greater  aegree  of  health,  and  relieve  the  soperiBtsDl- 
ant  from  mndi  <^  the  care  required  in  dose  apartments  with  artiiieid 
heal 

Among  the  nnmerons  emigrants  to  this  country,  no  donbt,  there  an 
many  from  the  silk  growing  countries  of  Europe,  whose  services  are 
required,  and  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  south  and 
west.  Though  from  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  our  climate  to  the  na- 
ture and  habits  of  the  worm,  some  modification  in  their  treament  will 
be  found  necessaiy,  which  any  intelligent  attendant,  with  the  aid  ef 
such  works  on  the  subject  as  can  be  procured,  will  readily  lean  U 

We  use  the  moras  multicaulus  in  the  first  ages  of  the  worms.  Aftv 
the  last  moulting — ^the  age  in  which  the  material  composing  the  oft 
is  daborated,  we  employ  the  white  Italian  and  Canton  varieties ;  m 
they  abound  more  in  the  elements  of  silk.  The  latter  is  superior  l» 
the  Italian  only  in  the  increased  size  of  its  leaves.  The  morns  millh 
caulus  possessing  this  advantage  in  a  still  greater  degree,  while  il  ii 
better  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  worm  in  its  earliest  ages. 

If  my  humble  efibrts  will  in  any  way  aid  you,  or  advance  this  aS 
enterprise,  please  at  any  time  command  them. 

Very  reepectfrdly  your  obedient  serv't, 

H.  P.  BYSAM. 

Mr.  John  M.  Summy,  of  Mauheim,  Pa.,  in  a  late  letter  says  : 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  writing,  and  must  therefore  say  Uttle.  Tib 
county  has  been  producing  silk  for  some  time,  and  we  find  no  grsat 
*  difficulty  in  making  cocoons.  In  this  neighborhood  sereral  tumm 
are  engaged  in  the  businesa  The  mulbonnr  principally  used  is  the 
multicaulus  which  all  consider  the  best  I  have  thirteen  acies  d 
trees,  and  shall  this  season  make  over  two  hundred  pounds  of  reeM 
silk.     My  mode  of  feeding  is  not  peculiar.  A  few  words  will  explain  it 

I  give  my  worms  plenty  to  eat,  ample  room  and  free  access  to  fic^ 
pure  air. 

I  feed  many  in  shantiea^  and  prefer  out  doarfedimg.  For  ^ii* 
ling  the  eoeoona,  I  nae  ^raatttea  fift VMi%ita««* 
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do  not  get  as  muoh  for  our  silk  as  formerly,  bat  we  oan  feed 
Loh  less  than  half  what  it  used  to  cost  us.  Instead  of  picking 
LTes  as  formerly,  we  now  feed  with  branches,  and  even  whole 
which  reduces  this  part  of  the  labor,  before  very  cumbersome,  to 
rative  pleasure. 

one  need  undertake  this  business  unless  he  cultiyate  his  trees 
nae  the  quantity  and  quality  must  be  inferior, 
as  been  aemonstrated  again  this  season  by  one  of  my  neighbors, 
rom  25  to  30  bushels  cocoons  can  be  produced  from  an  acre  of 

»ther  gentleman  Mr.  A.  H.  Rice;  of  the  same  place  shortly  after 

• 

kve  been  engaged  in  the  silk  business  six  or  seven  years,  and  am 
sorprised  that,  any  man  who  is  willing  to  labor  for  a  fair  remu* 
>a  should  become  discouraged,  or  hesitate  about  enganng  in  silk 
».  I  have  always  been  successful  in  feeding  when  I  luive  had 
indance  of  foliage,  and  I  consider  my  silk  crop  as  certain  as  that 
I.  My  crop  this  year  amounts  to  more  than  seventy  pounds  of 
silk.  I  convert  all  of  my  silk  into  sewing,  and  have  to  pur- 
more  as  I  work  up  from  six  to  ten  pounds  per  week. 

BSMARXS. 

tee  are  the  results  of  experiments  in,  what  would  be  supposed 
oBt  unfavorable  region  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  winters  are  lone 
yvere,  and  their  feeding  season  short,  subject  to  cold  nights  ana 
Qgs  and  heavy  dews.  Yet  these  men,  and  others  in  the  same 
^,  whom  we  know,  have  been  steadily  and  profitably  pursuing 
Deployment  for  years,  and  appear  as  much  at  home  in  its  prose- 
i,  as  others  do.  m  the  raising  of  wheat  and  com ;  and  certainly 
ces  quicker  and  better  returns.  Take  for  instance  Mr.  Summy 
lis  thirteen  acres,  producing  200  pounds  of  reeled  silk,  worth  at 
per  lb,  (the  price  he  received)  $900  00.  Deducting  $300  for 
:penses  of  raising,  reeling,  cultivation  ot  orchards,  and  interest 
ipital  invested,  which  is  a  very  liberal  allowance^  we  have  a 
IS  of  $600,  or  about  $50  per  acre,  profit 

\  are  much  mistaken,  if  farmers  generally,  in  our  country  are  not 
atlsfied  with  profits  of  one  quarter  this  amount. 

0  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  Mr.  Summy  with  his  thirteen  acres 
Iticaulus,  and  a  few  rough  shanties,  will  make  more  money  than 
»t  farmer  in  Lancaster  county,  will  get  from  fifty  acres  from  or- 
J  crops. 

d  when  we  consider  the  difference  in  the  capital  invested,  and  the 
f  production,  the  comparison  stands  as  almost  ten  to  one  in  &vor 

c. 

1  have  given  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  the  comparison  is  a  fitir 

w  what  is  the  secret  of  this  success  among  these  German  f&rmers 
[r.  Stewart's  state  ?"  Why  should  they  thus  outstrip  other  and 
favorable  districts  of  country,  and  fill  their  pockets  with  pelf, 
their  next  door  neighbors  grow  poor  t    Why  I  first  of  all  <" ' 
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filatnre  is  opened,  and  it  is  undexBtood  that  the  man  who  produces  co- 
coons, can  take  his  whole  crop  at  once,  even  a  large  erop,  aiid,hy  drir- 
ing  over  to  Mr.  Eberly's  or  Mr.  Snmmy's,  exchange  them  for  roonej 
•or  its  equivalent,  with  no  further  delay  or  trouble ;  while  others,  aftv 
getting  their  crops  into  a  marketable  shape,  have  to  cart  them  load  by 
load  10,  SO  or  50  miles  through  the  mud,  to  market. 

Another  consideration,  the  importance  of  which  iias  been  almoel 
totaMy  overlooked,  deserves  our  attention  here.  It  is  the  acdimatin 
of  the  silk  worm  and  mulberry  tree  to  that  particular  locality.  It  ba 
subject  we  have  carefully  studied,  and  find  it  universally  true  that 
where  any  variety  of  worm  or  tree  has  been  continued  for  a  snceesskm 
of  years  in  the  same  latitude,  there  thev  become  most  perfect  ui 
thrive  best  If  this  be  so,  it  would  bo  well  for  every  grower  to  obtaia 
eggs  of  the  best  species  of  silk  worm  and  seeds  or  trees  of  the  best 
mulberry,  and  devote  themselves  to  their  oceZimafion. 

We  will  next  give  the  testimony  of  a  distinguished  silk  grower  of 
Qeorgia,  whose  attention  has  long  been  enlisted  in  favor  of  silk ;  and 
who  nearly  ten  vears  ago  could  boast  of  having  an  entire  suit  of  bSUl 
the  handiwork  of  his  own  family. 

Macon,  Bibb  County,  Sept.  f  d,  1847 
A.  C.  Van  Epps,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir.  : — ^Your  letter  of  the  7th  August,  reached  me  in  due  time 
but  the  pressure  of  other  engagements  has  prevented  an  earlier  ao- 
swcr.  The  reason  1  have  not  corresponded  with  you  as  much  as  usual 
of  late,  on  the  subject  of  silk  culture,  hds  not  been  owing  to  a  de- 
crease of  interest,  but  because  1  had  said  so  much,  and  written  so 
many  letters  on  the  subject,  and  so  little  apparent  good  had  been  ef- 
fected. 

I  had  therefore  made  up  my  mind  to  do  what  1  could  with  silk  io 
my  own  family,  and  say  nothiug  more  about  it ;  and  had  I  not  been 
called  upon  by  yourself  or  some  one  else,  I  should  have  remained  si- 
lent ;  and  now  I  write  more  to  gratify  you  than  with  the  cxpeetatioe 
that  much  good  will  be  the  result. 

I  might  say  that  Georgia  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  werM 
to  produce  silk,  and  speak  of  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  iti 
culture,  but  this  every  body  here  knows  as  well  as  I  do  ;  no  one  dis- 
putes it.  On  the  contrary  it  is  believed  to  be  so  easy  a  thing  thai 
were  our  planters  generally  to  engage  in  it,  the  market  would  be  glut- 
ted. Ana  this  is  actually  urged  as  an  objection, — I  have  heard  it 
again  and  again.  That  such  reasoning  is  unfounded,  need  not  be  said 
— but  if  such  a  thing  could  be  possible,  this  is  the  country,  and  we  an 
the  people  to  accomplish  it ;  coidd  we  be  induced  to  give  it  our  actiTC 
attention.  Wc  have  amongst  us,  a  vast  number  of  idle  persons,  aw- 
less  to  themselves  and  every  one  else,  who  might  be  most  profitaUT 
employed  in  making  silk*.  I  have  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  the  mul- 
titudes of  idle  youth  and  men,  who  now  annov  the  country  and  vitiate 
society,  would  be  engaged  in  making  silk,  but  I  begin  to  doubt  its 
realization. 

We  are  now  using  silk  for  both  summer  and  winter  clothing  and 
find  it  better  and  chca^r  tSuji.aii'^  ^iSknzat^i^M. 
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'  Some  very  fine  vestings  Lave  been  shown  me  lately  made  in  the 
family  of  an  adjoining  planter,  which-  sold  readily  at  94,  a  pattern. 

When  I  reflect  npon  the  evident  advantages  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  this  pursuit,  and  see  how  men  are  spending  their  time  and 
tooney  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  of  trifling  value,  I  can  scarcely  sup- 
piesB  my  indignation. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

A.  C.  ERNEST. 

BEMARXS. 

We  are  happy  to  state  ttiat  the  example  and  influence  of  Judge  Er- 
nest have  not  been  in  vain.  We  might  name  several  persons  in 
Gieorgia  to  whom  we  have  forwarded  mulberry  tree  seeds,  silk  worms 
»gs  and  silk  machinery  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  safe  to  con- 
B^c,  from  indications  we  have  received  that,  a  speedy  revival  of  the 
ftlk  interest  will  take  place  at  no  distant  day. 

-  We  can  give  place  to  but  one  other  communication  from  the  south. 
The  writer,  Hon.  P.  H.  Green,  has  made  himself  practically  ac<j[uaiu1r 
id  with  the  culture  of  silk,  having  made  several  successful  experiments 
n  Maine  and  other  parts  of  New  England,  and  we  understand,  in- 
ends  at  some  future  day  to  establish  himself  in  a  favorable  location  at 
he  south. 

DoNALDSONyiLLE,  La.,  July  12th,  1847. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  am  Just  in  receipt  of  your  letter,  having  been  absent 
or  some  time  to  Mississippi  city,  and  New  Orleans.  1  am  glad  to 
mow  that  you  have  selected  as  a  medium  for  your  communications  a 
cmmal  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  shall  bo  disappointed  if  they 
re  not  the  mtens  of  calling  public  attention  to  a  subject  of  vital  im- 
ortanee  to  the  state. 

In  reply  to  your  query,  "  What  you  deem  important  to  say  on  the 
abject,  as  to  the  natural  adaptation  of  our  country,  particularly  the 
oath,  for  the  culture  of  silk,"  1  have  to  observe  that,  since  my  resi- 
.enoe  at  the  south,  but  one  practical  fact  has  been  settled  in  my  mind 
rhieh  is,  that  foliage  can  be  produced  abundantly  here,  indeed  a  large 
•roportion  of  land  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  this  state,  not 
nfliciently  rich  to  produce  sugar  or  cotton,  is,  I  have  no  doubt  ad- 
lirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  I  am  not 
repared  to  say  that  those  sections  are  not  as  well  adapted  to  the  cul- 
iire  of  silk  generally,  as  any  other  region  of  tlie  globe. 

But  one  ubjcction  presents  itself,  which  is  the  humidity  of  the  at- 
losphcre.  and  this  unless  1  have  been  misinformed  is  quite  different 
rom  what  it  is  on  river  lands,  being  much  less  humid.  It  seems  to 
le  that  long  before  labor  in  the  United  States  is  as  cheap  as  in  the 
Id  countries,  silk  will  rank  among  our  most  important  productions — 
rhat  section  will  produce  the  largest  proportion  is  to  bo  determined 
ereafter.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  come  from  the  middle 
nd  southern  states.  In  my  humble  judgment  a  great  error  was  com- 
litted  in  the  early  cultute  of  silk  in  this  country,  which  has  been  onr 
nued  down  to  the  present  time,  that  is,  the  idea  that  it  requires  lil 
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or  no  skill  to  raise  silk — that  old  men  and  ohildven  can  do  h^  jhe. 
This  is  trae  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  labor  not  beinsr  ao  importtaC 
as  it  is  nice,  requiring  carefiil  mathemadoal  aa  well  aa  ehemieal  eske- 
lations. 

In  order  to  oultivate  silk  saocessfolly  we  mast  hare  a  suffiaeBt  sim- 
ply of  good  foliage,  sufficient  ventilat^  space,  proper  attendaaee  ml 
an  appropriate  temperature.  With  these  silk  can  be  prodneed  aiy 
where,  without  them,  no  where. 

With  regard  to  temperature,  I  believe  it  has  been  aaoertained  br 
actual  experiment,  that  from  70^  to  80^  is  best  for  silk  wonns,  laa 
that  the  highest  point  matures  ihem  in  a  shorter  time  than  a  lower  de- 
aree,  and  tiiat  they  then  make  more  and  Abetter  silk.  The  silk  won 
IS  a  native  of  a  warm  climate  and  must  have  a  warm  dimate,  nabml 
mr  artificial  to  make  it  thrive  wclL 

With  great  respect,  your  oVt  servant^ 

P.  H.  OBEEN. 

A.  G.  Van  Epps,  Esq. 


POBTLAND,  Aug.  29tli,  1847. 

Dbar  Sie: — ^Yours  of  the  16th  came  duly  to  hand,  and  ri^t  eor 
dially  did  I  receive  the  information  of  the  prospective  advance  in  ^ 
silk  culture  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  states.  Not  only  at  t&e 
^  South,"  but  also,  a  "  still  smiul  voice"  is  givinff  encouragement  at  tk 
North,  if  we  take  the  general  expression,  and  extended  inquiry  and 
observation,  as  a  messenger. 

The  few,  who  have  withstood  the  cold  battling  scorn  and  sareaM 
which  has  been  so  rife  for  a  few  years  past,  will  soon  be  looked  i^to 
as  the  permanent  friends  of  their  countiy.  It  is  only  the  Roam 
firmness  that  can  place  the  silk  cause  on  a  permanent  frandatifla 
The  motto,  '^  that  what  we  see  we  know,"  1  think  wi^  soon  give  YanlsM 
enterprise  a  jog  that  nothing  can  stop  until  we  see  on  every  tumi 
plantation  of  mulberry,  and  a  portion  of  the  family  directed  to  the  em- 
ployment of  silk-growing.  To  comply  with  your  request  I  must  refer 
you  in  part  to  my  letter  to  the  American  Institute  for  1846,  with  ifta 
added,  that  my  operations  still  encourage  me  and  that  every  year  I  tm 
improve  in  my  manner  of  feeding  and  pz^uce  cocoons  of  increased  vdv 
as  to  quality — also  produce  the  worm  at  maturity  without  findina  dSf- 
eased  worms,  which  was  the  case  this  year.  I  do  not  think  (  had  100 
in  my  whole  crop  this  year.  Plenty  of  room,  fresh  air,  strict  deanfi- 
ness,  and  a  good  supply  of  firm  fresh  leaves  as  often  as  every  hour  is 
the  secret. 

What  I  should  say  as  theory,  is  just  what  I  should  certainly  put  id 
practice. 

What  the  introduction  of  cotton  has,  the  silk  cause  must  suffer,  iikI 
after  years  of  patient  toil,  we  shall  see  the  silk  of  Americay  not  ciiy 
save  we  millions  which  we  expend  and  throw  into  the  lap  of  monarekv 
saved  to  pay  American  operatives,  and  draw  forth  American  mi 
and  ingenuity,  until  like  our  cotton  fitbrics,  we  will  auxprise  the  *^M 
wcrld*^  by  the  exposition  of  our  ulk  fitbrios  in  BnropeHi  great  metnfe' 
"ly  afttt  1*71%  ohaxgiaa  asiji&'Qi&ai  V^tmt>xa^  ^oaM^iliaa  thw 
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tf  iheir  own  mann&otare.  What  1  says  one  to  me  the  other  day  1  We 
mike  silk  cloths  in  America  ?  What  total  ignorance  are  our  people 
|tt  Oonld  the  people  of  the  states  be  generaUy  informed  thron^h  the 
ven  of  the  extent  to  which  the  silk  omture  and  manufacture  is  oar* 
Bttd  on.  I  think  there  would  be  greater  action  both  luitional  and  indi- 

tt  is  only  by  disseminating  knowledge  on  any  department  of  indos- 
ttr,  and  the  American  people  will  give  thought  to  it ;  for  it  seems  in- 
tawtiTely  true,  that  the  Yankees  are  ready  for  any  thing  they  can  see  a 
loUar  in.  Gould  there  be  a  statistical  form  given  Si  the  probable 
BMOOntof  raw  silk  produced  annually,  also  of  manufiM^ured  goods,  in 
PQunection  with  the  number  of  manumcturing  establishments,  and  the 
mouDt  of  raw  material  used — what  proportions  American  and  what 
fereigOt  and  the  comparative  value  of  American  over  foreign,  in 
dollars  and  cents,  and  the  expense  of  raising  cocoons,  their  value  in 
market,  dec  dEc.,  and  those  statistics  published  by  our  most  widely 
circnlated  weekly  journals,  I  think  we  might  soon  draw  into  the 
field  a  strong  corps  of  enterprising  men,  who  will  push  the  cause 
along  until  it  shall  be  no  more  the  theme  of  ridicule. 

With  silk  as  with  cotton,  it  has  barriers  to  surmount ;  and  those 
a  public  opinion ;  for  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  experi* 
enee  and  philosophical  treatment  of  the  worms  by  very  many  who 
kave  given  the  subject  their  study.  Again  I  will  sayy  let  the  co- 
coonery be  open  for  a  free  circulation  of  heaven's  blessing,  pure  air ; 
■est  feed  often  with  fresh  and  well  matured  leaves ;  often— once  an 
hour;  a  strict  and  thorough  cleaning  both  shelves  and  room;  the 
shelves  cleaned  by  changing;  the  worms  spread  so  as  not  to  be 
eravded  on  the  shelves — plenty  of  room,  and  after  the  last  moulting 
feed  on  branches  cut.  You  will  recollect  last  year  I  gave  informa- 
tioQ  of  a  rack  swing  I  used  for  branch  feeding;  this  year  I  used  it  as 
a  stationary  rack,  by  nailing  boards  on  the  standards  for  my  shelves 
and  laying  loose  sticks  upon  them  three  or  four  inches  apart,  then 

Siting  the  branches  upon  them.  Now  then  sir,  any  one  who  will 
low  these  directions  need  not  fear  but  that  they  can  grow  the  silk 
worm  successfully.  As  for  the  profit ;  I  think  it  will  equal  any  other 
If  ricuUural  operaticm.. 

No  one  need  expect  that  they  can  become  vastly  rich  in  one  or 
two  years  merely  because  they  are  in  the  ailk  huiness — but  persever- 
enoe  will  give  good  rehtrm. 

E.  S.  BARTHOLOMEW. 
A.  C.  Vjuc  Epps,  Esq. 

aiMARXS. 

The  author  of  the  above  is  located  in  one  of  the  coldest  parts  of 
New  York,  where  his  trees  are  nmch  exposed  to  tbe  rigors  of  winter, 
and  where  he  is  very  liable  to  interruptions  by  untimely  frosts;  yet 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  feeders  in  this  state. 

His  cocoons  have  been  forwarded  to  our  filatures,  and  are  very 
fipe.  Quite  a  number  of  farmers  in  the  western  part  of  this  state 
have  prosperous  silk  departments  connected  with  their  farms,  (ran 
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which  they  are  realising  good  profits.    The  uadertaking 

duced  by  the  exiateDce,  for  a  while,  of  a  filature  at  the  state  pliM  1^'  ^ 

at  Auburn.  '  ■^'• 

This  enterprise,  unfortunately,  was  sacrificed  to  party  chup, 
and  many  who  had  been  led  to  plant  out  orchards  of  mulberry  tiw, 
soon  abandoned  them,  and  the  business  has  generally  ceased  smft 
where  partial  markets  have  been  offered.  . 

A  few  of  those  who  were  most  largely  engaged  in  the  bosnea, 
acquainted  themselves  with  reeling  and  several  hundred  pcuadiil 
reeled  silk  are  received  here  yearly. 

The  probable  product  of  raw  silk  in  this  state,  at  the  timette 
prison  market  was  discontinued,  must  have  been  several  tbousud 
pounds.     Much  that  is  now  mode  is  worked  up  into  sewing  silkni 
fabrics  of  various  Ifinds.     We  shall  here  terminate  our  correspooA* 
ence.    More  than  one  hundred  other  letters  are  before  us  received 
within  the  past  few  months,  from  various  parts  of  the  United  Sutai 
and  the  West  Indies.     They  express  but  one  opinion  on  this  tubjeei, 
that  o£ universal  conjidencem  \^ 

We  speak  advisedly  in  saying  that,  our  people  are  ready  far  iV 
work,  and  will  promptly  second  any  well  directed  action  of  the  Na- 
tional or  state  governments.  The  question  then  arises,  in  whit 
way  can  our  authorities  render  the  most  efficient  aid  1 

The  only  course  wo  would  suggest  for  Congress,  and  it  has  ben 
most  thoroughly  tested,  would  be  to  imitate  the  example  of  England. 
Protect  by  liberal  duties^  all  classes  of  silk  which  we  are  capable  ct' 
manufacturing,  so  liberal  that  the  advantage  shall  be  unquestionably 
on  the  part  of  our  own  people.  The  raw  material  should  be  adoni:- 
tcd  at  a  very  nominal  duty  until  our  manufactories  are  firmly  estab* 
lished  and  the  culture  of  silk  pretty  generally  adopted. 

We  have  already  intimated  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  states 
individually. 

But  more  particularly.  Every  state  should  have  its  filature,  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  receive  and  dispose  of  all  the  cocoons  oficred 
for  which  cash  should  be  paid. 

This  should  be  established  in  a  central  location,  most  accessible 
to  all  parts  of  the  state;  and  connected  with  this  should  be  a  nursery, 
of  at  least  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  mui* 
berry  trees,  from  which  to  supply,  freely,  all  applicants  residing 
within  the  state,  who  upon  receiving  the  same,  would  become  obli- 
gated to  employ  them  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  laws  regulating  the 
management  of  the  filature  and  nursery. 

This  establishment  would  not  require  a  large  appropriation,  afl'i 
after  five  years  would  pay  all  its  expenses,  and  yield  a  surplus  osi 
sinking  fund,  for  the  reimbursement  of  the  state. 

Tim  foliage  from  the  nursery,  alone,  would  be  of  immense  vain*? 
if  properly  employed.  Even  at  ihe  moderate  calculation  of  one  hclf 
of  what  has  been  shown  to  be  a  reasonable  product  from  silk  culture, 
we  should  have  a  revenue  of  no  mean  amount. 

The  filature,  too,  would  not  be  without  \i9  profit,  and  it  is  bclievevi 
that  the  paupers  of  the  state  might  be  made  to  })erforni  the  principd 
part  of  the  labor  of  both  departments. 
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ith  such  a  pre'indueementy  bauntiet  for  the  production  of  cocoons 
_  ;ht  be  offered  with  advantage-— otherwise,  all  legialatioriy  in  the 

t^»«iion  of  the  writer,  is  utterly  futile, 

AVith  these  suggestions  wo  leave  the  subject  with  our  fellow  citi* 

^X^  in  the  hope  that  its  great  importance  may  be  duly  considered, 

such  measures  employed  as  shall  ultimately  lead  to  the  estah- 

^liment  of  the  silk  industry  as  a  permanent  and  profitable  pursuit  of 

L  r  people.     The  curing,  transportian  and  reeling  of  cocoons,  and 

'^^^j^eservation  of  ttorm  eggs,  will  be  made  the  subjects  of  another 

^  to  appear  in  a  future  number  of  this  review. 


ART.  III.— THE  SCIENCE  OF  HISTORI. 

Xmtrsdaetion  to  theHiitory  of  Philosophy,  by  Victor  Cousin,  Profoff  or  of  Pliiloso- 
phy.of  tho  Faculty  of  Literature  of  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French,  by 
Henry  Gotfried  Linberg.    Boston  :  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little  &,  Wilkins.    1833. 

[COHTINUED.] 

After  the  long  though  by  no  means  irrelevant  digression,  in  our 
last  article,  concerning  Spinoza's  pantheism,  which  led  us  somewhat 
out  of  the  domain  of  philosophy  into  the  sterile  realm  of  theology, 
we  will  now  return  to  M.  Cousin  and  continue  our  analysis  of  his 
system  of  philosophy. 

According  to  our  author's  theory,  we  have  seen  that  humanity 
develops  itself  by  means  of  its  own  instinctive  wants  ;  that  these  in- 
stinctive wants  possess  an  inherent  activity,  capable  of  making  an 
eflfort  from  their  own  centers:  and  that  by  their  own  innate  vigor 
they  move  forward  into  acts,  deeds,  realities.     These  wants,  with 
their  realizations,  as  we  have  already  shown,  our  author  has  cnu« 
merated  categorically.     From  this  view  of  the  case,  it  will  also  have 
been  perceived  that  humanity  works  alone  and  on  her  own  funds, 
without  any  aid  from  Providence  except  in  a  general  way.     We  now 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  Cousin's  analysis  of  human  reason, 
and  the  reduction  of  its  elements  to  the  formiUo  of  which- he  makes 
so  much  use  in  this  book. 

-The  rigorous  and  scientific  analysis  of  the  elements  of  human 
reason  has  been  several  times  attempted,  although  our  author  notices 
hut  two  serious  efforts  of  the  kind.  It  first  belonged  to  Aristotle  to 
penetrate  into  the  depths  of  human  reason,  to  submit  it  to  the  samo 
scalpel  which  has  produced  the  history  of  animals,  to  deter* 
mine  and  to  describe  all  its  elements,  under  the  denomination,  since 
so  celebrated,  o^  categories.  Dr.  Reid,  in  an  elegant  little  treatise, 
affixed  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  volumes  of  Home's  '*  History  of 
Many'*  has  dissected  and  given  a  clearer  insight  into  this  portion  of 
Aristotle's  obscure  Logic  than  can  be  had  from  any  other  source, 
not  excepting  Aristotle  himself.  In  this  jeu  tVesprit  of  the  Scottish 
philosopher,  written  at  the  instance  of  his  friend  Lord  Kames,  Pro* 
lessor  Reid  explains  the  intention  of  the  categories  or  predicemcnts 
to  be,  the  mustering  every  object  of  human  apprehension  under  tell 
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heads :  for  the  categories  are  given  as  a  complete  enumentintf  1  ^.^^ 
every  thing  which  can  be  exprened  without eompcmtumBoitindm^  1  '^ 
that  18,  of  every  thing  that  can  be  either  the  subject  or  the  pre&c* 
of  a  proposition.  So  that  as  every  soldier  belongi  to  some  oompn;, 
and  every  company  to  some  regiment ;  in  like  manner  every  tlii| 
that  can  be  the  object  of  human  thought,  has  its  place  in  one  or  Al 
other  of  the  ten  categories ;  and  by  dividing  and  subdividing  pnp 
ly  the  several  categories,  all  the  notions  that  enter  into  ths  Inai 
mind  may  be  mustered  in  rank  and  file,  like  an  army  on  the  diy «( 
battle.  Thus,  the  whole  furniture  of  the  human  mind  is  preteMBi 
to  us  at  one  view,  and  contracted,  as  it  were,  into  a  nut-shell. 

A  regular  distribution  of  things  under  proper  clanea  or  heiih,iii 

without  doubt,  a  great  help  to  both  memory  and  judcment    At  Ai 

philosopher's  province  includes  all  things  human  and  divine  thttca 

be  objects  of  inquiry,  he  is  naturally  led  to  attempt  some  general  & 

vision,  like  that  of  the  categories.    There  are  two  ends  tnatmtyk 

proposed  by  such  divisions.    The  first  is,  to  methodize  or  dimt  m 

order  what  a  man  actually  knows.    The  other  is  to  exhaust  the  nV 

ject  divided ;  so  that  nothing  that  belongs  to  it  shall  be  omitted.  Bad 

enumerates  several  attempts  at  this  kind  of  reduction,  since  the  de* 

dine  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  as  substitutes  in  the  place  of  the 

ten  categories ;  none  of  which,  however,  he  considers  as  more  perfect 

Locke,  for  instance,  has  reduced  all  thin^  to  three  categories ;  totrit, 

suhttanees^  modet  arid  relations.    In  this  division,  time,  space,  asi 

number,  three  great  objects  of  human  thought,  are  onoitted.    Ths 

author  of  the  treatise  of  Human  Nature  has  reduced  all  thinoi  to 

two  categories ;  to  wit,  ideoi  and  impresnons.    We  will  nothere 

mention  Peter  Ramus  and  many  others  who  have  tried  to  remedy  the 

imperfection  of  philosophical  divisions  by  introducing  new  modes  of 

their  own.     These  are  futile  efforts  at  substitutions  for,  or  reductions 

of,  the  famous  Aristotelian  categories,  scarce  worthy  the  passing  bo- 

tice  we  have  given  them. 

A  similar  enumeration  to  that  of  Aristotle  was  attempted  by  the 
distinguished  German,  Kant,  and  in  nearly  the  same  technical  lan- 
guage. These  two  great  analyzers  are  presumed  to  hare  ezhan^ 
the  statistics  of  reason.  Cousin  closes  the  list  after  them,  and  pnh 
ceeds  to  the  reduction  of  these  elements,  manifold,  diverse,  bbA 
complicated  as  they  may  seem  to  the  superficial  observer,  to  three 
categories ;  to  wit,  the  infiniU,  the^ni^e,  and  the  relation  of  the  two. 
These  then  are  the  three  presiding  and  ruling  ideas  or  principals  of 
human  reason.  These  three  ideas,  that  is,  the  idea  of  the  infinite, 
the  idea  of  the  finite,  and  the  idea  of  their  relations,  constitute  the 
formula  of  reason  or  the  formula  of  thought ;  and  all  the  constituent 
elements  of  human  reason  are  reducable  to  this  simple  and  single 
formula.  We  have  not  the  space  to  enlaTge  upon  this  topic  hot 
must  content  ourself  with  simply  stating  our  author's  proposition  ;— 
for  those  examples  by  which  it  is  illustrated,  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  unfolded,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  itself. 

Having  ascertained  what  are  the  constituent  elements  of  human 
reason,  we  knew  exactly  what  are  the  constituent  elements  of  eternal 
reason,  of  Intelligence  in  itself,  therefore  of  God ;  for  these  three 
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in  their  unity  and  triplicity  are  in  fact  God  himself.  Now 
m  can  take  place  only  in  accordance  with  those  principles  which 
tse  the  divine  mind.  In  that  divine  mind  we  recqenize  these 
ideas ;  hence  these  three  ideas  must  be  reproduced  in  all  the 

of  creation.  The  eternal  world,  the  intellectual  world,  the 
world  must  all  come  under  the  dominion  of  these  three  ideas. 
9  there  are'  no  other  ideas  in  the  divine  mind,  so  no  other  ideas 
Kist  in  the  world  or  in  humanity.  And  again ;  humanity  can 
3st  no  other  ideas  in  its  deeds  or  acts,  that  is,  in  history,  but 
) re-exist  in  human  reason  ;  and  as  no  other  ideas  can  or  do 
n  human  reason,  so  there  can  exist  in  human  history  no  other 
ese  three  ideas.  We  know  now  a  priori^  what  we  are  to  look 
the  history  of  mankind. 

irc  are  also  other  extreme  consequenees  which,  by  a  most 
r  logical  inference,  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  this  proposi- 
to  wit,  the  infinite  development  {^  human  intelligence^  and  the 
I  perfeclilnlity  of  human  nature.  As  no  other  elements  exist 
divine  mind  but  what  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  human  Intel- 
3 ;  and  as  the  former  is  the  type  and  original  of  the  latter,  ac- 
g  to  which  the  latter  is  to  manifest  and  fashion  itself;  it  is  evi- 
tiat  the  reach  of  the  drvine  mind  is  the  only  terminus  of  human 
^nce ;  and  towards  this  terminus  the  human  intelligence  must 
cimate  to  eternity.  As  this  is  also  the  condition  of  human  na« 
we  may  thence  deduce,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  indefinite 
tibility  of  human  nature ;  viz.,  a  capacity  for  a  degree  of  per- 
i  that  is  only  to  be  defined  and  limited  by  the  divine  nature. 
I,  this  doctrine  has  been  professed,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth, 
.  BO  many  words,  by  no  inconsiderable  number  of  first  rate 
•  ^*  As  physical  life  itself,  with  its  given  bounds,  presented  an 
ion,  which  threatened  to  beat  down  this  hypothcNiis  at  a  single 
the  chimera  of  perfectibility  has  been  pushed  to  the  extreme 
tiring  us,  that  the  physical  life  of  man  might  not  only  be  ex- 
I  more  or  less,  but,  that  the  progress  of  natural  science  and  of 
I  philosophy  might  prolong  it  umost  indefinitely';"  so  that  we 
arrive  idmost  at  immortality  in  this  world,  and  attain  to  a  de- 
f  knowledge  equal  to  that  possessed  by  deity.  This,  if  we  mis- 
lot,  was  roundly  asserted  by  Condorcet,  and  has  of  late  years 
le  quite  a  popular  and  common  place  sort  of  declamation,  habi« 
ven  in  the  mouths  of  the  vul^,  and  to  which  recent  discover- 
d  inventions  seem  to  give  a  kmd  of  air  of  probability.  We  are 
vare  that  this  belief,  apart  from  the  false  philosophy  which  lies 
bottom  of  it,  is  other  than  a  harmless  delusion,  more  redolent 
kity  and  presumption  than  of  any  serious  mischief;  while,  as  a 
ntra^  it  might  inspire  men  to  execute  great  deeds,  which  other- 
vould  not  be  attempted  from  a  belief  that  they  were  iftpracti- 

We  must,  however,  do  Cousin  the  justice  to  say  that  he  de- 
latly  any  such  inference,  and  disavows  the  doctrine  toto  eelo ; 
another  place  he  says,  **  The  development  of  man's  intelligence 
infinite,  it  is  finite ;  it  is  mieaturMe  hy  the  nature  and  the  reach 
U  intelligence  itself.**  The  latter  member  of  this  sentence, 
I  we  have  placed  in  Italics  is  totally  ttDinteUigihle  and  inanA 
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cable  when  taken  in  conection  with  the  first  portion  of  it  ^ for  itdoei 
not  ap[>ear  that  the  nature  and  the  reach  of  tnis  intelligence  is  finite 
any  more  than  it  is  infinite ;  and  indeed  he  elsewhere,  in  nuniberlea 
other  passages,  gives  abundant  reason  to  infer,  that  he  considen 
man,  as  a  recipient  of  life  from  Grod;  and  humanity  as  desUnedto 
manifest  the  infinite  perfections  of  the  divine  essence*  Here*  there- 
fore, is  an  evident  contradiction  which  no  kind  of  logic  can  n- 
concile. 

The  condition  of  history  is  time,  difference,  succession.     The  dif- 
ferent elements  of  human  consciousness  are  developed  in  history  bj 
the  hand  of  time,  only  on  condition  of  their  exbtmg  successively; 
and  consequently  on  condition  that  each  of  them  shall  make  its  ap-- 
pearancc,  one  after  the  other*    This  is  an  inevitable  consequenoe 
of  reflection ;  for  wc  must  here  state  that  the  development  of  tbe 
human  intelligence  is  of  a  two-fold  nature;  it  is  spontaneous  and  rr- 
Jlective ;  what  is  meant  by  these  terms  will  be  seen  as  we  advanoSi 
The  successive  appearance  in  history  of  the  different  elements  of 
human  reason,  we  repeat,  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  reffee- 
tive  method  of  its  development ;  for  reflection  can  lay  hold  of  or  con- 
template but  one  thing  at  a  time  ;  and  what  reflection  is  to  the  indi- 
vidual,  history  is  to  the  human  race.   Those  three  ideas,  then  appear 
upon  the  stage  of  history  successively,  ono  af\er  the  other,  and  in 
the  order  in  which  we  have  named  them.     The  separate  and  com* 
plete  development  of  one  of  these  ideas  constitute  an  epoch.    As 
there  are  in  human  reason  but  three  ideas  to  be  developed,  so  in  his- 
tory there  can  be  but  three  epochs;  to  wit,  the  epoch  of  the  infinite, 
the  epoch  of  the  finite,  and  the  epoch  of  the  relation  of  the  two. 
When  one  epoch  has  been  completed  it  gives  way  to  another,  or 
rather  ia  forced  off  the  stage ;  for  an  epoch  does  not,  of  its  own  a^ 
cord,  retire  voluntarily  from  the  scene,  but  is  compelled  with  fire 
and  sword,  to  give  room  to  the  new  epoch  which  is  to  succeed  it. 
When  all  the  epochs  have  been  completed,  the  circuit  is  renewed; 
each  reappears  and  disappears  in  the  same  order  as  before.   Theei- 
ternal  forms  or  visible  symbols  into  which  each  of  these  epochs  de- 
velops itself  arc,  its  industry,  its  government,  its  fine  arts,  its  reli- 
gion, and  lastly  its  philosophy. 

We  are  reluctant  to  question  the  accuracy  of  so  close  and  lucid  s 
reasoner  as  M.  Cousin.  It  is  with  fear  and  trembling  we  arraigo 
his  decision  before  the  tribunal  of  criticism — for  while  charging  hui 
with  error  and  inconsistency,  we  are  not  sure  we  are  not  l^trayiif 
our  own  ignorance  of  the  vast  scope  and  comprehensiveness  of  hii 
philosophy.  Indeed,  we  would  rejoice  to  bs  convicted  of  iffnoraooSi 
if  by  that  means  his  philosophy  could  be  proved  to  be  infallibly  true; 
for  wo  could  then  indulge  the  hope  that  at  least  a  modicum  of  petoi 
would  visit  the  mind,  sufficient  to  satisfy  for  a  season  the  incessatf 
craving  after  a  knowledge  which,  like  a  mirage,  seems  doomed  ^ 
recede  before  us  and  to  escape  us  as  fast  as  we  approach  towards  it 
Nevertheless  we  must  proceed,  wishing  rather  that  we  should  proii 
ourselves  wrong  than  that  we  should  prove  him  so. 

No  man  can  be,  or  aocm  to  be,  more  zealous  in  the  cause  of  ft» 
dem»  human  aud  dWuiQ>  \lici»sx  !&.*  Ccmwdlx  >da  v<«cy  where  MKiti 
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es  the  freedom  of  man.     We  will  now  ask.  does  the  ha- 
ely,  voluntarily  undertake  to  develop  these  ideas,  and  to 
m    in  the  order  named  I     Does   it  undertake  this  task 
dosignedly,  intentionally?      Nothing  of  the  sort;    the 
is  perfectly  innocent  of  any  such  intention.     It  neither 
hing  of  what  it  is  d(»ing.  nor  does  it  exercise  any  will,  or 
^cretion  in  the  matter ;  ii6r  has  it  any  power  to  refugee  to 
>  develop  tliem.     Cou.sin  demonstrates  the  imjtcrsonality. 
a.s<jn  at  the  same  time  that  he  asserts  the  freedom  of  man  ; 
onstrates  the  one  hy  contrasting  it  with  the  other;  and  he 
enumerates,  and  codifies,  as  it  were,  the  fixed,  eternal, 
tory  laws  of  reason,  which  enter  into  it  to  control  and  rule 
as  reason  enters  into  man  to  control  and  rule  over  him. 
n  ;  reason  i.s  inipcrsimul ;  it  belongs  not  to  man  ;  it  is  an 
:  power  whicli   i:$  extraneous  to  Iiim.  and  enters  into  liim 
rn  him  }»y  conijiuls'nn.     We  will  here  take  no  notice  of 
.ction  winch  Cou.«in  nssignn  to  reason,  viz..  its  spontaneous 
irt  reflective  artion.  for  it  will  only  complicate  witliout  elu- 
rcniarks.     Rellectirni.  according  to  (*ou.sin,  originates  no- 
al.s  only  with  the  contents  of  mcfmory ;  it  is  retrospective 
1  til  Jit  reHection  can  do.  tliat  is.  human  agency  properly 
to  cast  its  eye  over  the  past,  clear  up.  explain,  and  legiti- 
has  been  ;  reflection  adds   itself  to   that  which  was.  it 
upon  that  which  is.  but  it  creates  nothing.     This,  then, 
in  OUT  sstriotures,  to  the  .^spontaneous  reason,  which  origi- 
igs  ;  which  i.s  the  eternal  and  changeless  type  and  exem- 
lings  :  which,  in  manifesting  it.self  in  the  facts  of  human 
ces  f«ir  itself,  and  dispen.^es  entirely  with  impersonality, 
will  or  frecjlom  ;  which,  in  point  of  fdct.  carries  away 
soever  and  hr-w.^ncver  it  plea.<ies.  or  rather  not  as  it  plcawjs, 
g  to  the  inward  noce?isi!y  of  its  own  being:  for  if  provi- 
'sent  in  history,  it  must  manifest  itself  there  by  necessary 
y  cnnse«jUoncc.  pruvidence  iiust  be  as  important  to  resist 
*  humanity  itself  i.s.     M.  (-ousin  is  particular  to  admonish 
\e%  the  admonition  with  great  force  and  vigor,  that  all  the 
an  history  must  pre  exist  in  the  spontaneous  intelligenccj 
ly,  in  the  inip<T.>:oi,al  reason.     It  fallows,  then,  that  the 
an  history,  as  tar  ns  man's  will  or  freedom  is  concerned, 
Qipersnnal  in    tlicir  principle  and  origin  as  reason  itself  f 
r  S)  in  their  principle  and  origin,  but  equally  so  in  their 
IS  or  (irtunl  exist iMM'C  :  f(»r  according  to  him,  men  are  no- 
than  un(«>ns<Moas   agont-s   employed   by  the   impersonal 
\q\\\q  a  purpose  «»f  it-j  own.  a  medium  thnuirh  which  it  per- 
wtMo.  and  gives  its  own  inherent  facts  to  hi.stoiy ;  that  is 
zh  which  it  aetualizL's  the  three  ideas  or  elements  of  which 
^l. 

y,  wf  repeat,  renders  the  facts  of  history  as  impersonal  as 
i.s,  which  <»riginates  them  :  that  is,  the  acts  which  men  do, 
h  hi.»<tory  takes  cognizance,  are  not  their  own  voluntary, 
and  deeds,  but  are  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  impersonal 
aust  therefore  themsolve*  Ixi  impersonal.     If,  therefore,  all 
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the  events  which  transpire  in  the  history  of  humftnity  arc  lap 

that  is.  do  really  couie  from  God.  and  arc  not  the  free.  cimK* 

untary  acts  of  individual  men.     What  in   this  ease  becomes  c 

liberty  ?     Where  is  his  free-will  ?     And  if  (^lod  manifest  hi 

history  only  by  necessary  laws  which  are  as  obligat^fy  Q|ii» 

upon  humanity.     Where  is  God's  liberty  ?     What,  in  this 

ask  again,  becomes  of  human  responsibility  t     What  bccoiu 

responsibility  of  individuals  ?     This  theory,  if  true,  sweeps  ai 

many  c-obwebs,  all  preconceived  notions  of  rules  and  laws,  ( 

and  duties,  implying  the  idea  of  obligation,  obedicnee,  and  : 

bility.     llcspousibility  is  a  consequence  of  freedom,  and  re 

freedom  as  its  base.     One  cannot  exist  with-it  the  other;  a 

generates  responsibility,  so  responsibility  implies  frocdnm.    3 

not  be  responsible  for  that  which  they  cannot   contrail,  or 

which  tliey  do  unconsciously  and  without  the  intervention  of 

will  of  their  own ;  yet  we  have  seen  that  in  the  s*  ontancou 

of  reason,  which  Cousin  makes  so  efficacious  in  hunan  d& 

cannot  possibly  have  any  free  action  of  their  own ;  fur  in  1 

the}'  might  choose  to  act  in  one  direction,  and  reason  in  am 

such  ovcnt,  the  two  contrary  actions  would  neutralize  each  a 

immobility  would  result.     M.  Cousin  leaves  no  r(K)m  here  fo: 

doubt ;  he  is  particular  and  explicit  in  his  statement,  thai 

tanity  wc  are  not  active  at  all,  but  passive,  that  we  are  siozed 

ried  away  by  a  force  not  our  own,  a  force  which  we  are  \m\ 

resist,  and  of  which  we  c-an  give  no  account.     This  doctrine  < 

ly  identifies  the  actions  of  man  and  the  actions  of  Grod ; 

makes  them  one  and  identical,  and  is  panthei.sm  outright. 

least,  very  much  on  the  declivity  towards  '•  pure  pantbuisr 

according  to  this  view  also,  there  can  be  no  crimes  ct>ramit 

by  nations  or  individuals.     Indeed,  our  author,  in  tlie  lufty 

Optimism  which,  he  savs,  he  does  himself  the  honor  to  profei 

acijuits  the  History  of  ftuinanity  of  all  manner  i^f  blame  wlia 

expressly  forbids  us  to  find  fault  with  or  to  complain  at 

whicli  may  transpire  in  the  life  of  the  race,  for  we  would  tl 

tvLHQ  humanity  and  Him  that  made  it.     If  humanity  in  the 

can  do  no  wrong,  then  neither  can  individuals  :  for  humanii 

up  of  indivLduals;  and  as  this  theory  abrogates  crines,  it: 

gate  also  meritorious  acts,  and  abolish  the  doctrine  of  rc^ 

punishments.     These  are  some  of  the  extreme  C()n.se<{uenc< 

legitimately  dcducible  from  (mr  authors  promises.     If  the 

prepared  to  admit  their  truth,  then  he  may  be  matriculated 

of  the  P]electic  school  of  philosophy. 

But  the  consequences  of  our  author's  demonstrations  are  3 
True,  he  does  not.  in  so  many  words,  abolisli  indivi<lu:il  rcsp 
he  does  more — he  abolishes  individuals  themsclvt*.**.  ITistoi 
knows  no  individuals;  there  arc  no  individuals  in  liistor 
face  of  this  declaration,  and  mucii  more  to  the  same  purp 
nominates  history  the  drama  or  epopee  of  the  liunian  race, 
very  reasonably  emiuiro.  how  this  can  be  .'  in  annihilating  11 
the  human  race  is  annihilated  along  with  thom ;  for.  we  ju£ 
human  race  is  made  up  of  individuals,  and  osi^t  only  in  an 
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iTid  individuals  are  cniinently  persona?  and  complete  in 
lity.  As,  then,  according  to  Cousin,  tlicre  are  no  iudi- 
Icast  as  history  docs  not  concern  itself  with  individuals, 
le  drama  or  epopee  of  the  impersonal  rcajion ;  and.  in- 
•acterizes  history  as  the  last  counter-stroke  of  the  Divine 
rr  her  at  ion  of  the  agency  of  God,. 

oquircs  a  theatre,  a  stage,  where  it  can  be  performed — 
lere  for  that  purpose.  Upon  this  theatre  somebody  must 
form  the  piece — ^this  somebody  is  humanity.  Massc^i  arc 
n  of  humanity ;  they  fill  the  stage  of  history,  but  figure 
dumb  show ;  the  part  they  perform  is  nmte,  and  they 
:peak,  the  expre.s?<iou  of  word  and  gesture  to  srnue  emi- 
[ills  who  represent  them.  Then,  places,  nations,  great 
c  the  three  re«iuisiteg  for  the  performance  of  this  drama, 
ady  prepared  oeforehand,  and  the  part«  all  written  out, 
s-hieh  are  mere  puppets  moving  at  the  will  of  the  mighty 
0  stands  behind  the  scenes  and  pulls  the  wires  thut  give 

;  nothing  is  insignificant ;  evcir  thing  has  some  meaning ; 
las  a  reason  for  existing,  its  idea,  its  principle,  its  law. 
f  ideas  is  hidden  within  the  world  of  facts;  facts  in 
nd  looked  upon  only  as  to  their  exterior  surface,  are  in- 
>ut  impregnated  by  reason  they  manifest  the  idea  which 
3,  they  become  reasonable  and  intelligible.  The  first 
liilo>ophic  historian,  therefore,  is  to  a.sk  facts  what  they 

ideas  they  express.  If  every  thing  express  some  idea, 
Nation.**.  (Jreat  Men  arc,  all  of  them,  but  the  manifesta- 
one  of  those  hidden  ideas  which  the  philosophy  of  history 
:c  and  bring  to  liglit.  Therefore,  every  place,  every  tcr- 
nts  necessarily  an  idea,  and  by  consc(|uence  one  of  tho 

whieh  have  Iwen  referred  all  ideas.  A  place  represents 
a  of  the  infinite,  or  the  idea  of  the  finite,  or  the  idea  of 
*the  finite  to  the  infinite  ;  such  is  the  fonnula  which  the 

history  imjKises  upon  everyplace;  and  such  is  the  f«ir- 
ir  author  pledges  himself  to  draw  forth  from  ever}*  given 
div.<»ical  geography  of  any  c(mntry  being  given,  he  will 
wliat  will  be  the  subseijuent  history  of  its  inhabitant << ; 
lat  will  be  their  qualities,  their  nati<mal  characteristics, 
t  they  will  act  in  history; — not  accidentally,  but  neci-s- 
,  any  particular  epoch,  but  in  all ; — in  short,  what  idea 
•e  ojilleil  to  repriisent.  Places,  therefore,  like  (jvery  thing 
ir  laws  :  and  when  a  place  l>ears  a  specific  character,  it 
hly  to  a  specific  deveh>pment  of  humanity.  Very  wt-ll ; 
u  how  this  theory  is  su.staincd  by  facts  already  ncMnliMl 

is  valiant  brfore  the  future  which  cannot  refute  it ;  let 
>e  so  puissiMit  in  the  presence  of  the  past  which  lias  a 
lU  speak  fur  itself 

phieal  positions  of  Eg^'pt,  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  of  Jenisn- 
nained  the  aama  since  those  ancient  times  when  ."-U'-h 
,  which  by  th«Mr  vastness  seem  to  dwarf  the  modiTU 
)  world,  were  being  enacted  in  them.     All  these  coun 
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tries  occnpy  preoisely  the  same  latitudes,  and  retain  precisely  tlie 
same  configurations,  the  same  climates,  winds,  waters,  &e.  now  u 
then  ;  it  would  therefore  follow,  according  to  Cousin,  that  their  inhabi- 
tants must  necessarily  possess  the  same  qualities,  and  must  enact  tb( 
same  part  in  the  drama  of  history  now  as  then,  for  the  rule  holds  good 
through  all  epochs ;  and  yet  Is  this  true  ?  Do  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  these  countries  occupy  precisely  the  same  page  in  histoiy  u 
did  their  ancient  population  i  Do  Industry,  the  Fine  Arts,  Goven- 
inent,  Kcligiou,  and  Philosophy  give  for  the  same  or  similar  rcsulu  m 
each  or  all  or  any  one  of  these  countries  ?  Let  us  interrogate  tbea 
seriatim. 

Can  modern  Greece  offer  to  the  admiring  historian  her  parallels  fiv 
Miltiadcs,  Pericles,  Plato,  and  Alexander  of  the  ancient  ?  Can  she 
give  to  his  glowing  pages  fit  suhstitutes  for  the  Thermopylae,  tfae 
Marathon,  the  Platia,  and  the  Salamis  of  the  olden  times  ?  AUtfaett 
places  are  still  in  Greece,  and  are  eloquent  of  the  pastj  but  dumb  u 
to  the  deeds  that  have  been  enacted  upon  them  since,  lone  and  solitai; 
in  their  former  grandeur  and  fearless  of  future  rivalry.  Is  moden 
Athens  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  home  of  the  Fine  Arts  ?  HiTe 
her  inhabitants  the  same  philosophy,  the  same  religion,  laws,  manners 
and  customs  as  liad  the  ancient  inhabitants  ?  Does  a  Demostheues 
still  thunder  from  her  forum,  or  an  Appelles  speak  from  the  canvass, 
or  an  Aristotle  preside  in  her  Academic  groves?  Alas,  her  oracki 
are  mute,  her  temples  are  in  ruins !  The  bat  and  the  owl  brood  ui- 
disturbcd  where  once  stood  the  tripod  of  the  inspired  pithooefiS. 
'•  Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet ;  but  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set'* 

Konie,  too,  the  eternal  city !  still  sits  upon  her  yellow  Tiber.  Is  she 
yet.  as  of  yore,  the  mistress  of  the  world  ?  Wliere  is  now  the  militaiT 
spirit  that  formerly  animated  her  indomitable  legions,  and  that  hurled 
them  like  thunder  bofts  {Lcgio  fuJminalria'^)  ovor  an  affrighted  earth? 
She  once  had  a  Scipio,  a  Sylla,  a  Marius,  a  Caei^r,and  a  Brutus.  She 
has  them  no  longer ;  her  Gracchi  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  no  wakiof, 
and  will  never  bo  revived  in  their  descendants.  A  mighty  change  in- 
deed has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream.  Her  mail  clad  warricis 
and  helmeted  heroes  have  been  replaced  by  mitired  popes  and  hoodeJ 
monks.  She  is  nought  now  hut  the  grave  of  giant  empires  ;  a  niiehtr 
tombst<^ne  in  sublime  loneliness  amidst  the  living  world,  girt  aWt 
forever  by  its  own  desolation. 

In  Jerusalem,  too.  the  mosques  and  the  mcnarets  of  the  Moflen 
now  stand  where  onco  stood  the  temple  of  Solomon ;  and  her  Daridi 
her  Solomons,  her  Ezras,  and  her  Ilcrods,  are  unrepresent<>d  auJuB- 
parallcltMl  in  her  modern  chronicles.  The  pyramids  of  Egvpt,  whkh 
sit  like  everlasting  mountains  on  the  Arabians  andSybian  sands. l'X)k- 
ing  out  in  solitary  grandeur  upon  the  silence  and  desolation  arouni 
them,  still  renuiin  but  to  attest  the  vast  disparity  between  herprosoni 
history  and  the  history  of  her  Pliaroes.  In  none  of  these  countries 
then,  have  Industry,  Art,  Government,  Religion,  and  Philosi>phy,  34- 
veloped  themselves  the  same  in  jone  epoch  as  in  another.  The  Ameri- 
can  continent  presents  a  still  more  striking  illustration  of  the  falU7 
of  this  doctrine  *,  for  a  great^'r  disparity  cannot  be  imagined  thtf 
exists  between  its  pre&culuAi^vVKfi\&  v^^\\s^  ^Scy^xv^vnal  occananta^cr 
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t^^'ween  the  epocli  'which  is  now  ruling  it  and  the  epoch  which  ruled 
^  Vftndcr  the  ajnasty  of  the  latter.  But  let  u?  return  to  our  author. 

^I'ature  precedes  humanity,  and  anticipates  the  laws  of  humanity  ; 
bjk^  ia,  humanity  appearing  in  the  bosom  of  nature  has  impressed  upou 
b  ^lie  same  laws  which  governed  its  antecedent ;  that  is.  they  both 
^^prescnt  the  same  idea,  and  must  represent  it  by  the  same  rules. 
Countries  precede  their  inhabitants,  and  anticipate  the  moral  laws  of 
fbeir  inhabitants.  All  countries  represent  an  idea  or  ideas ;  the  in- 
^Al^itants  who  appear  in  them  must  represent  the  same  idea ;  for  the 
SoiintTy  imposes  its  laws  upon  its  inhabitants;  hence,  the  country  be- 
^**S  given  the  idea  dissolves  itself  When  a  given  people  presents  it- 
•*«  to  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  first  question  to  ask  that  people 
J*»  "'•'liat  idea  it  represents.  As  we  have  just  seen,  the  same  interroga- 
"vas  propounded  to  the  country,  and  the  country  responded  cor- 
as  in  duty  bound ;  its  inhabitants  now  are  presumed  to  be  no 
complacent ;  and  in  truth  they  do  both  reveal  the  same  idea,  i  In 
^^  tills,  it  will  bo  perceived,  no  account  is  taken  of,  or  allowance  made 
^'-i  differences  of  race ;  the  geographical  laws  are  peremptory,  and 
*^ion  the  inhabitants,  be  their  race  or  origin  what  it  may,  aft^r  tlieir 
type  and  model ;  the  country  is  the  mould  into  wliich  the  people 
-»- cast,  and  the  people  must  come  forth  fashioned  precisely  after  tlie 
^^*tH  of  the  mould.  We  fancy,  however,  our  American  renders  would  be 
T^t  to  think  that,  if  the  country  of  Mexico  were  inhabited  by  the  Anglu- 
?^Xon  or  rather  the  Anglo- American  race,  a  very  different  idea  would 
P^  revealed  from  what  is  at  prevent  to  be  obtained  therefrom  ;  that 
Hk  &ct,  in  such  an  event,  its  Anglo-American  inhabitants  W9uld  have 
^i&preaied  their  own  form  and  laws  upon  the  country ;  that  they  would 
^ve  metamorphosed  it,  and  reconstructed  it  in  their  own  image ;  and 
la  giving  it  their  form,  as  it  wore,  have  fixed  upon  it  the  impress  of 
tteir  own  personality,  and  would  have  thereby  communicated  to  it  a 
Ywrtion  of  the  worth  which  resides  in  themselves.  In  truth,  the  mind 
34  almost  startled  and  stand  aghast  at  hearing  very  recently  from  our 
trmj  in  Mexico,  that  far  from  home  as  thev  are,  in  the  heart  of  a  hos- 
tile country,  &  few  thousand  surrounded  by  almost  as  many  millions, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  actual  war  and 
deadly  conflicts,  they  should  yet  hold  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing into  scriowt  consideration  a  project  to  construct  a  kail  road  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  rout  hitherto  deemed  by  Mexicans 
as  practicable  only  for  mules.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here, 
as  being  very  appropriate  to  the  present  subject,  a  beautiful  idea  of 
our  author,  which  strangely  enough  stands  in  marked  contrast  and 
contradiction  to  the  foregoing  idea  which  we  have  ju.<t  attempted  to 
refute,  but  which  is  still  more  effectually  rcfut<jd  by  Cousin  hiiM«!ilf 
in  the  following  sentiment,  which  we  conimend  lx»th  fi.>r  its  truthful- 
ness and  for  the  beautiful  language  in  whicli  it  is  expros.sed  :  *•  The 
primitive  world  is  but  a  basis,  a  matter  fitted  for  the  la])orof  man  ;  all 
the  value  which  analysis  can  leave  to  it.  is  the  po-ssibility  tliat  man 
should  make  use  of  it.  There  is  its  iio}>lest  dostinv  ;  as  it  is  the  de*«- 
tiny  of  man.  in  his  relations  with  the  world,  lo  asfjiuiilato  tliat  nature 
unto  himself  in  the  utmost  possible  degree,  to  metamorphose  it,  to  de- 
posit and  exhibit  there  unceasingly  more  and  more,  the  freedom  ai 
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intelligence  with  which  he  is  gifted.  Industry,  it  gives  mo  plea^iR 
to  repeat,  is  the  triumph  of  man  over  that  nature  the  tenaencj  of 
which  was  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  him,  and  which  retreats  hefbre 
him  and  is  changed  in  his  hands ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  creation 
of  a  new  world  by  man;  it  has  no  other  limits  than  those  of  powei'aiid 
of  thought ;  its  end  is  the  entire  absorption  of  nature  into  humanity.'* 
But  enough  of  this.  We  will  now  proceed  to  another  topic;  t 
topic,  however,  growing  out  of  the  BAme  formula  of  reason ;  that  topic 
is  tear,  and  is  one  too  which  is  peculiarly  interesting  at  this  moment  to 
the  American  people.  To  this  subject  we  will  consecrate  our  next 
article. 


INFLUENCE  OF  BlIIROADS. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Niles,  in  his  late  address  before  the  New  Haven  Coostj 
Agricultural  Society,  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks  in  reli- 
tiou  to  the  influence  of  railroads : 

"  It  has  been  supposed  by  many,  that  the  systems  of  raOroads  ul 
canals,  by  bringing  the  products  of  the  west  into  competition  with 
those  of  the  Atlantic  States,  would  operate  iniuriously  to  the  agricol- 
tural  interests  of  the  latter,  and  reduce  the  value  of  land.     But  on  t 
full  development  of  that  system,  the  result  will  be  otherwise.    Were 
agriculture  and  commerce  the  only  great  interests  of  our  country,  this 
consequence  might  have  followed.     But  manufactures,  the  other  grett 
interest,  supply  local  markets  for  the  farmer;  and  the  railroad  system  is 
already  exerting  a  powerful  influence  in  establishing  manufiicturesintJie 
interior,  at  points  remote  from  tide  water ;  and  thus  creating  local  mtf" 
kots  for  those  products  of  the  farm  which  would  not  Justify  transporta- 
tion to  our  commercial  cities  on  the  seaboard.     Whilst  railroads  IffiDg 
the  great  staples  of  the  west  into  competition  with  those  of  the  Atlande 
States,  they  enable  the  latter  to  send  to  market,  at  a  good  profit,  t 
great  variety  of  products,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  done,  and 
which  will  not  bear  transporting  from  the  western  States.     And  t&b 
system,  by  its  influence  in  evolving  the  various  resources  of  the  oooii- 
try,  and  increasing  its  wealth,  exerts  a  favorable  influence  on  agrical- 
ture  generally,  and  more  especially  on  sections  contiguous  to  our  com- 
mercial towns  and  manufacturing  districts.     Whilst  it  brings  the  flour 
and  provisions  of  the  west  into  the  market  on  the  seaboard,  it  enables 
the  farmers  in  the  Atlantic  States  to  avail  themselves  of  the  market*, 
where  local  ones  do  not  exist,  for  hay,  milk,  vegetables,  fruit  aod 
various  articles,  which,  were  it  not  for  those  facilities,  would  bear  two- 
port  at  ion  a  few  miles  only." 
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TBK  WXST    INDIES ;    SPA» 
1,   MAT«NZA9,   li,C.\    TRADt| 


GnMKXnccAi.  WD  political 

UH   tSLARBS^lTSA  AND    POR' 

CONXEBC-E,  roPLXATION,  EEftOUaCES,  HISTOBV,  ETC.,  OF  CUBA  AXD 

^blVKOi    FRdcH    ISLANDS  —  HABTtNUjire,    crADALocrs,    st.    martins, 

^■MtAklS    GALAKTE,    DeSIBjtDB    LES    SALNTES,  THEUL    ILE&OCRCES  AND  COM' 

^PnuBcs :    BsiTiBn  west  indies — AHTinuA,  barradoe!^  buhmuda,  av 

^KtOriLLA,    DOXCncA,   aSBNASA,   MONTSEREAT,  NEVIS,   ST.    CHItlETOPHEK, 

sr.  Lrcu,  ST.  visceht,  tobaoo,  TBiNiDAD,  tartola,  vmciN  isles,  ja- 

KAICA,  BAHAMA — ABOUTION   OP  SLAVERY,  PBESKNT  COSDmOM  or  Tim 
ULASDS,    ItC;     DUTCB    ISLANDS ST.    EUSTATIA,    LOZA,    ST.    MAKTIN,    CD- 

kKACOA  ;  DA.fI.sn  ISLANDS — ST.  THOMAS,  ST,  CROII,  ST.  JOHN  ;  SWEDISK 
■U.ASI>^$T.  BABTIIOLOMEW  j  FEEB  tSLAND BAYTI  ;  *C..  tC- 
fteposing  on  the  boaain  of  tbe  Atlantic,  in  «  line  which  strebilies 
■th-vcstwardly  from  tlie  peniDsuIa  of  Florida,  thrnugli  eighteen 
iitff<ees  of  lalitude  and  twenty-five  of  longitude,  nod  forming,  at  yarious 
dUtanecs  with  the  opposing  shores  of  the  continent,  the  basins  of  the 
Gulf  of  SIcilco  &nd  Carribcan  Sua,  are  found  those  '^  isles  of  the  sea," 
so  Itnown  and  famed  a*  the  "Western  Indies." 

Ducorered  by  the  earliest  western  navigators,  and  colonized  by  tho 
l««diug  Kuropean  powers,  these  islands  constitute,  at  the  present  day, 
wbat  way  ho  regarded  the  few  rcniBiaing  intermediate  linics  letwcea 
tbe  civilization,  government  nod  laws  of  the  old  anil  new  world.  A  love 
of  adrcQturc  and  an  irrepressible  thirst  for  gain,  rather  than  hopes  of 
Mfugc,  I'UDipetcnce  and  nomes,  were  the  motives  which  drove  across 
tbe  deep  their  restless  eoIonist» — and  they  have  looked  ever  baokward, 
with  Glial  fondness,  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  and  of  their  childhood. 
Tbe  laws  that  goTcrned  them,  the  in.Htitutions  they  maintained,  the 
protection  awarded,  came  all  to  them  from  tliat  quarter.  It  was  b|it 
DAtural  they  sbouM  submit,  and  that  few,  if  any,  of  those  political  i 
changes  ana  convnlsions  which  have  marked  contiguous  regions  of' 
America  should  interrupt  the  loyalty  and  repose  of  tlic  islands. 

TiioB  has  been  preserved  in  the  West  Indies,  through  all  the  vicis- 
siludes  of  Eoropean  and  American  policy,  the  close  relationship  of 
colony  and  mother  country.  Broken  into  fragments,  around  which,- 
Mud  between  which,  is  heard  the  roar  of  the  ocean — separated  in  re- 
Kgioii  and  in  languages,  in  education  and  prejudices — of  limited  popu- 
Wlton,  and  lassitude  inherent  to  tropical  suns — what  other  destiny  couM 
bp  reserved  than  such  as  despotism  or  oppression  might  vouchsafe,  in 
its  ennning  systems  of  colonial  empire  9* 

The  extension  southward,  over  all  barriers  and  in  the  Eaee  of  all  op- 
position, witliin  the  past  few  years,  of  the  turns,  institutions  and  policy ' 
of  the  United  States,  has  given  rise  to  epeeuUlions  In  other  countries 
m»  well  as  in  our  own,  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  t.sUnds, 
which  sweep  along  our  shores.     The  keenest  jealousies  are  exhibitea 
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in  many  qnartcrs.*     An  injudicions  suggestion  in  onr  Co!igTe><wl 
not  calculated  to  iuflaiue  the  resentment  of  Spain  less  thaniknifrl 
larl y  injudicious,  but  more  absurd,  one  ventured  in  Parllaioent  ^  1^ 
Lord  Geo.  Bcntinck.f     It  lias  not  gone  unheeded  in  our  own  ccniitn.  1/ 

The  peace  of  the  world  will  not  bo  disturbed  by  any  contests  ptn-l:: 
ing  out  of  the  possession,  by  European  powers,  of  these  remote  im  1^ 
ions :  while  amity  shall  last,  their  relationships  will  remain  inxiolKi  r 
In  the  event,  however,  of  a  general  war,  many  and  great  will  be^|' 
changes  immediately  involved.     The  United  States  could  not. from ks 
position  and  connections,  from  considerations  of  preservation  and  4{t- 
ty,  be  a  quiet  spectator  of  these  changes.    Indeed,  it  may  be  qnc^uovi 
whether  a  justifiable  cause  for  interference  would  not  arise  suLnlor 
neouslv  with  them.    The  least  evidence  of  court  and  cabinet  intrins, 
in  relation  to  the  islands,  it  may  be  asserted  confidently,  would  be nA 
at  once,  and  resisted.     This  is  our  declared  policy. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  West  Indies,  midway  between  tk 
republics  of  North  and  South  America — their  great  fertility  and  p» 
ductiveuess,  their  important  commercial  character  and  facilitiei  tie 
all  circumstances,  taken  together,  well  calculated  to  give  them  an  is- 
teresb  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  any  event  A  desire  for  informMin 
concerning  them  has  become  very  general,  and  seeks  to  be  satiskd 
from  every  available  source.  We  have,  therefore,  determined  to  brief 
together  every  thing  that  can  be  derived  from  the  latest  and  mostrefr 
ble  authorities,  and  present,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  our  readers,  ifui 
and  impartial  summary. 

The  West  India  Islands,  with  the  exception  of  Ila^'ti,  a  free  rcpob 
lie,  are  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  European  powers,  and  are  tbu 
classified : 

WEST  INDIA  ISLANIX^. 

I .  Depcndrncxvt  nf  Spain.  3.  Dependmc'cx  of  Er.glatid.i 

Cuba,  .-Xiili;:!!:!,  M.  Luria, 

Porto  Rico. 


2.  DrpcndrnrJes  of  France.^ 


r.ai hjiif't  f.  Si.  Viiict'iit, 

J'linnucn,  7'uImoo, 

An^uillH,  I'riniiJtiii, 


]Martiiiiqut>,  i  Doniiiiira,  I'lirtoU, 


Ciaudaloupe, 

Part  of  St.  Martins, 

Marie  (lalante. 


(irt^nadij.  Virgin  Ules 

.Montserrat,  Jaiiiuira, 

Nevis  lijiiama. 


Dosirade  Le«  Sainted.  i  St.  Ciiristophcr,     Grenaiiin"'. 

4.  Dcpendfnn'cs  rf  HoWd.  |  5.  Dfpcndancies  of  Dcnvi*f:.'  (].  Dcftendniry  f/5»f  rfpt 
St.  Kiistutia,  M.  Ihoriiaji,  bl.  Harlholuir.ev. 

f^Hha,  St.  Croix.  ! 

St.  Martin,  St.  John.  7.  lud  prudent  Island. 

Curacoa.  |  ,  H«yii. 

•  In  a  private  lellor  from  Madrid  we  are  inforinoti,  that  when  npiilicaiion  w 
made  by  l^uisiana  to  nearch  the  Spanish  arohive8  for  records  of  her  enrly  hi^lon" 
report  ^ot  wind,  even  in  hiph  placcn,  that  the  object  was  to  vamp  up  a  tiUe  to  (fn 
as  part  of  jAiu'siana!    Fancy  the  absurd  eonsternation. 

t  To  Keize  upon  Culm  in  satii'faction  of  ihc  debt  due  !)y  Si>oin — to  hljernte  i 
slavee— to  fortify  the  itdand  as  commanding  Uie  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  MitfiM[ 
valley. 

J  French  Gnayana  and  Caycone  will  bo  considered  with  the  French  Ame'ic 
pOtfseMiona  hereafter. 

♦  British  Guayaua  and  Honduras  are  generally  classed  from  tlieir  vicinity  xW 
'the  AVest  India  possessions.    We  shall  consider  tliem  in  anoUicr  place. 
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Aftm  iqr.aaMSifluk. 
SpsDiih,      5a326 


French, 
Brituh, 
Dutch, 


Swadiflh, 
H*yti, 


135.112 

ia666 

170 

43 

3a302 


WUtm  utd  BuoiMu  CreolM.'lBdimas  and  fnm  eora. 


400.000 
95.000 

58.800 
6.0.10 
1.992 

saooo 


80.000 


7.000 

3.000 

580 


BlavM.  Total  Pop. 
540.04K)  1.U20.0U0 


184.856 


72.200 

38.000 

5.428 


28U.000 

889.459 

85.000 

46.000 

8.000 

835.000 


1.  Detenpencies  of  Spain. — This  early  maritime  power  exorcised 
for  a  long  period  the  empire  of  the  seas,  and  sought  in  colonial  posses- 
sions all  over  the  world,  that  state  and  magnificence  which  little  at 
home  could  give.  Her  navigators  first  descried  American  soil,  and 
coveted  the  wealth  it  was  deemed  to  embody.  The  history  of  Spanish 
progression  in  the  western  seas  has  been  marked  by  rapacity,  extortion 
and  blood. 

Cuba  was  reached  by  Columbus  in  October,  1492,  and  retains  the 
name  by  which  it  was  called  by  the  aborigines,  though  other  titles 
have  been,  at  different  periods,  assigned  it :  as  Juana,  Fcrdinandina, 
Santia^,  Ave  Maria,  etc.  Its  shortest  distance  from  the  United  States 
b  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles — viz :  from  Point  Jacobs  to  Cape  Tan- 
cha,  on  the  Florida  coast.  The  curvilinear  length  of  the  island  is 
eight  hundred  miles,  and  the  breadth  varies  from  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles.  In  soil  the  island  is  fertile,  except  where 
the  limestone  is  found  above  the  surface.  The  forests  are  vast,  and 
mahogany  and  other  valuable  woods  are  native.  There  are  abundant 
mines  of  copper  and  coal,  but  none  of  the  precious  metals.  Asphaltum, 
marble,  and  jasper  ore  found.  Sugar,  cof^,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief 
agricultural  products,  and  their  cultivation  has  progressed  amazingly 
since  the  trade  of  the  island  was  made  free,  in  1809.  Population,  in 
1775,170.370;  1791,272.140;  1817,551,998;  1827,704.487;  1841, 
whites  418.291,  slaves  436.495,  free  negroes  and  colored,  152,838 ;  total 
population,  1.007.624.  We  have  no  later  returns,  although  from  the 
extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  island,  and  rapid  progress  of  the  slave 
trade,  a  very  large  increase  of  population  might  be  fairly  supposed  in 
seven  years. 

The  export  of  sugar  in  1760,  was  stated  at  5.000.0001bs.;  in  1800, 
it  reachdl  40.000.000;  1820,  100.000.000;  1837,  Custom  House  re- 
turns, to  which  one-fourth  for  smuggling  is  added,  283.1 26. 695lbs. 
The  number  of  coffee  plantations  has  increased  from  eighty,  in  1800.  to 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  in  1817,  two  thousand  and  sixty-seven 
in  1827,  etc.  The  tobacco  culture  has  steadily  increased.  In  18'26, 
the  export  of  cigars  was  197,0001bs,  which,  in  1837,  reached  792. 138 
lbs.  Indigo  ana  cotton  have  declined.  From  the  abundance  of  cattle, 
hides  have  become  an  important  article  of  export.  We  proceed  to  fur- 
nish later  tables  and  returns  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  commerce  of  Cuba  with  all  nations, 
for  sixteen  years.     1223  M'  CuUoch. 


*  There  are  no  later  returns,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  these  fall  short  of  the 
reality  now,  in  some  points. 
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The  imports  of  specie  from  1899  to  1842,  ranged  from  9761.631  to  .. 
82,207,178,  and  the  exports  from  $1,000,000  to  91,700,000,  dnriDgt^  Icr 
same  time.  Of  the  whole  import  in  1842,99,239,089  were  in  foreip,  \i 
and  915,398,430  in  Spanish  vessels.  Of  the  exports,  however,  920,611*  ■ 
789  were  in  the  ships  of  foreign  powers,  and  but  96,072^813  in  tkoH 
of  the  mother  coontrj  or  the  island. 

ARTICLES  OF  IMPORT. 

1839.  1840.  1841.  Id4i 

Liquors .2.309.558  1.999.958  2.429.910  S.SOl^Ol 

Provitiona, 1.885.402  1.836.254  2.180.373  2.093.:il 

Spices, 119. S»4  114.33Q  60.274  45.3» 

FruiU, 226.234  239.306  207.569  263.7^: 

Breadituffk, 3.444.850  3.751.568  4.012.498  3.506>9 

Linens 2. 634.286  2.445.255  1.943.880  3.043.220 

Shoes  and  Leather, 651.256  524.934  384.687  3d5.»4 

Lumber, 1.292.777  1.331.053  1.379.158  1.319.»3 

Oils, i. 015.728  1.105.741  1.443.180  1.449.75d 

Fisli 398.711  *    439.739  431.096  448.473 

Miscellaneous 292.296  296.727  !»0.789  346.3M 

Woolens, 281.065  357.842  195.246  275.9S6 

Cotton  manufactures, 3.086.707  4. 132.722  1.875.065  1 .749.!il 

Silks 484  062  432.551  904.302  3d6.U64 

Metals, 2.806.697  1.701.852  1.173.995  1.497.393 

Miscellanies, 4.196.306  4.191.105  3. 183.085  3.834.99 

In  Warehouse, 3.299.483  2.021.394 

The  following  from  the  Diario  de  la  Marina^  exhibits  the  export  of 
a  few  principal  articles  from  Cuba,  from  1840  to  1846.  We  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  later  returns  that  are  reliable. 

EXPORT  CUBA— 1841-46. 

1841.           1842.           1843.  1844.           1815. 

Sugar,  cases,                         829.556      817.643      889.103  1.009.565      475.286 

Tobacco,unmannrd,vaIue  $719,369      742.854      901.0.?0  .5a5.156      834.621 

««       manufactM    *'  $1,677,743  1.454.269  2.566.250  1.5G4.250  1.261.SO0 

Mahogany,                  *«           66.261        56.161       108.370  166.909      212.4S0 

Cedar,                                      21.071        40.101        43.947  44.046        63.218 

Copper,                              4.505.490  4.981.405  2.013.534  2.003.587  2.199.'20-J 

VALUE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  CUBA— 1840-44. 

Imports.  Exporti.  Dijftrenet, 

1840  $94,700,189  25.941.783  l.*^l4.a(4 

1841  25.031.408  26.774.614  1.693.J06 

1842  24.637.527  26.684.701  2.047.174 

1843  23.422.096  25.p29.792  1.607.®6 
1S44  25.056.231  25.426.591  370.3d) 

Of  the  imports  for  1844,  85.726.27 1,50  were  the  products  of  Spain, 
brought  in  Spanish  bottoms,  except  the  insignificant  amount  of  9*26.072. 
Of  the  foreign  imports  into  Cuba  the  same  year,  86.436.735  Trere  in 
Spanish  bottoms.  Tlie  Balanza  Mercantile  finds  occasion  of  complaint 
in  relation  to  foreign  shipping,  that  the  trade  in  Spanish  vesFcls  is.  in 
place  of  increasing,  as  was  hoped  for,  yearly  on  the  decline.  "We  shall 
Bee  directly,  the  commercial,  or  navigation  system,  which  prevmis. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  WITH  CUBA. 

Yean,  hnporlt  from  U.  S,  Export*  to  U.  S,  Jhfferfncf' 

iai2  $6,200,221  5.284.574  .  S*17.647 

1843  5.938.073  5.224.068  714.005 

1844  7.598.661  6.532.292  1.066.369 
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history  of  tho  Spanish  colonies,  either  continental  or  island, 
i  the  same  pictures  of  wrong  and  oppression.  They  have  been 
il,  in  every  period  of  their  existence,  by  the  home  government, 
led  to  no  other  rights  or  privileges  than  snch  as  might  be  tol- 
)y  an  avaricious  despotism.  The'  colonial  code  asserted  the 
:)nstrous  principles,  whose  execntion  was  a  war&re  against  hu- 
itself.  Rapacity  and  extortion  were  familiar  to  the  rulers,  and 
Ige  them  to  tho  best  purpose  and  with  impunity,  the  darling 
f  every  measure.  The  crimes  which  have  thus  b^n  committed, 
s  by  their  atrocity,  and  paved  the  way  for  those  South  Amcr- 
i  Mexican  revolutions,  which  resulted  so  happily  in  indepen- 
AVith  all  her  greediness  of  wealth,  however,  what  has  been 
gross  of  Spain,  and  how  miserable  and  abject  is  her  condition 

:ive  some  idea  of  this  colonial  system,  we  would  remark,  that 
>lc  property  was  considered  as  vested  in  the  crown  of  Spain. 
1  capital  offense  to  carry  on  trade  with  foreigners,  and  even  the 
t  colonies  ^ere  forbidden  any  intercourse.  They  were  not  per- 
to  cultivate  certain  articles,  and  the  crown  reserved  the  mo- 
of  others.  No  other  than  a  native  of  Spain  could  fill  an  office 
b  or  honor,  under  the  state.  Intolerance  and  bigotry  in  religion 
dintaiued,  and  knowledge  itself  proscribed  as  dangerous. 
West  India  Islands,  from  their  extraordinary  fertility,  experi- 
less  of  the  ills  of  these  restrictions,  at  all  times ;  but  latterly, 
rease  of  smuggling  operations  and  the  impossibility  of  the  colo- 
cing  supplied  by  the  mothef  country  with  articles  of  consump- 
well  as  the  progress  of  more  liberal  principles,  have  induced 
inportant  modifications  in  the  commercial  system  of  the  islands. 
3r,  as  will  be  seen  directly,  a  thousand  abuses  are  still  suffered 
tin. 
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Valaation 

E arrobs.  $1  50 

lies dozen.     3  — 

bbl.    3  — 

empty each.  —  50 

bbl.    9 

ked arroba.     1  75 

loked qtl.     7  — 

arroba.  —  75 

k arroba.     1  50 

bottles,  doz.    3  •— 

box,  4  lb.  —  75 

white  and  yellow 

M.ft.  20  — 

M.  12  — 

qtl.  14  — 

Ullow qtl.  12  — 

uperm qtl.  32  — 

American..  ..qll.  10-- 

ton.     3  75 

laraccati qtl.  16  — 

tU  other qtl.    6  — 

I qtL    3  50 


Rat* 
of  Doij 

,  per  ct. 
33>.l 
33]^ 

27)-; 

-      33>S 

271.^ 

333  .^ 

32}5 

33f.< 


27  ^( 
3>C 

33}': 

27':; 
27}; 

3i!.. 

<w  •  ^  •» 

27>i 


Valuation 

Cordage,  tarred qtl.  12  — 

Cordage,  Manilla qtl.    7  50 

Cotton qtl.  10  — 

Cider bottles,  doz.     3  — 

Flour,  bbl.,  fixed  duty 

Hams qtl.  10  — 

Hay qtl.  —  5^') 

Herring,  .bxs.  of  100  ^»h.  —  G2 
Hogsheads,  casks. .  .each.    2  — 

Hoops M.  30  — 

Horses,  geldings. . .  .each. 1.30  — 

Lard qtl.   12  — 

Mttckerel bbl.     3  — 

Nuils,  copper qtl.  25  — 

Nails,  iron qtl.     7  — 

Oars 100  ft.     6  25 

Oil.  sperm  and  whale.. qtl.  10  — 

(hiions qtl.     150 

Paper,.Iettcr ream.     2  50 

Paper,  wrapping.... ream.  —  50 

Pork bbl.   14  — 

Pork,  side* qU.    9  ~ 


Rata 

of  Doty 
.  per  d. 

mi 

31))^ 
89  55 
33i< 
27 1 J 
3.V'J 
271^ 
271,; 


3:<}4 
33)2 
2;i.^ 
27).; 

«*  f  ^  •> 
271"; 

27 1^ 
3.VM 
33i.i 
33V.< 
33}<: 
27  VJ 
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PoUtoM bbl.    9  50 

Rice. qtl.    6  — 

Scantling M.  ft.  18  — 

Sbinfrles M.    3  75 

Shooks,  togar  boz...«acli.  — >  75 

8hookS|  hh<L. cittli.    1  — ' 

Soap,  bar qtl.    8  — 

Stevea M.  35  — 

Tallow .qU.    7  50 

Tar. bbl.    3  — 

Tongues,  amokod qtl.    7  — 


EZrOKT  DUTIBS. 


Coffee. 


qtL 


Ron  J * 

Mojafi «« •) 

Honey*  •■•••■•••*  a'a^^aa  • 

Sagar 

Cigan. ...  4 ^  • . « . 

TokMCO 


M. 
qlL 


Fim 

•137 

ST 

51 

191 


ThielUff  toAk  dieet  on  the  Irt  rf 
March  184S,  and  oCaaiiie  date  t&e  1m- 
nage  doty  wu  re-imponed  apea  rtmit 

loading  molasMo. 

In  calcnlating  the  daty  on  inperU,  1 
per  cent,  on  the  amonnt  of  daty  mvA 
be  added,  called  baknua. 


This  18  the  latest  tariff  The  yalBationfl  are  fixed,  which  of  corast 
take  away  the  main  oharaeteriatic  of  an  tuL  valorem,  tariff.  Discrimin- 
ations in  favor  of  Spanish- shipping  are  still  rigidly  observed.  Thus. 
according  to  MoGh^gor,  foreign  produce  and  mani&etares  in  Spani^ 
bottoms,  from  a  foreign  port,  pay  17^  and  2U,  and  Spanish  prodoce 
and  mannfactures  in  fsffeHs^  bottoms^  from  a  Spanish  port,  pav  tbe 
same,  and  foreign  produce  and  manufactures  in  Spanish  bottoms,  duKct 
from  the  peninsula,  pay  13}  and  16}.  Spnish  produce  and  man1l&^ 
tures,  in  Spanish  bottoms  (except  flour),  direct  from  the  penin^uls^raj 
6i  per  cent,  on  the  valuation  in  the  tariff;  but  after  having  touched 
at  any  foreign  port,  they  pay  duty  as  if  shipped  from  that  port.  The 
rates  of  duty  here  given,  were  before  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  of  If  M 

The  export  duties  are,  upon  foreign  flags,  6^  per  cent  upon  the  val- 
nation  of  tariff.  Spanish  fliig,  for  a  foreign  port.  4i  per  cent;  Spaui-'h 
flag,  for  a  Spanish  port,  2^  per  cent.,  except  loaf  sugar  and  claved 
sugar,  the  latter  of  which  pays  1.6  per  lOOlbs.,  in  foreign  bottoms. 

From  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Tyug  &  Co.,  Havana,  1847,  we  glean 
some  interesting  particulars  regarding  the  Cuban  trade.  Vessels  iuu*t 
have  a  clean  bill  of  health  from  the  Spanish  consul^  at  the  place  of  de 
parture,  or  stand  nuarautine.  Passports  are  delivered  to  the  Govi^r- 
nor's  adjutant  by  all  passengers,  and  manifest  of  cargo,  &o.,  to  Custom 
House  officer.  The  correspondence  is  taken  by  the  Post  officiT. 
Wharfage  on  goods,  &c.,  unless  the  contrary  is  stipulated,  is  paid  I'V 
the  ship.  Vessels  loaded  with  molasses,  pay  no  tonnage  duties.  The 
rates  of  commission  on  purchases  at  Havana, are  2^  percent.  Sales. ■'> 
per  cent,  (ir uarantee,  2i  ;  indorsing  and  negotiating  bills  on  Europe. 
24;  on  United  States,  ij;  collecting  freight,  2J;  procuring  freigLt. 
5  ;  disbursements,  2i  per  cent. 

Suear  is  brought  to  market  till  July,  but  mostly  in  March.  April 
and  May.  It  Ls  ^  clayed  "  or  "  Muscovado  " — but  mostly  clave  J.  The 
clayed  is  in  boxes,  and  the  Muscovado  in  casks.  The  production  d 
Cojfcc  has  greatly  decreased.  It  begins  ripening  in  Augusts  is  picked 
till  January,  and  brought  to  market  mostly  in  that  and  the  precedicg 
and  following  month.  Is  packed  on  plantations,  and  sold  by  brokcrss. 
The  export  of  Molasses  is  chiefly  to  the  United  States.  It  is  carted  froa 
estates  to  shipping  points,  the  earliest  being  in  December.  The  vali*a- 
tion  is  by  the  keg  of  5  J  gallons,  and  the  wooden  cask  is  valued  at  ^i 
cents  a  gallon.  Honey  is  exported  largely,  but  is  full  of  impuritit??. 
Tafia^  or  Spanish  brandy,  made  from  the  refuse  of  sugar  houses,  is 
sold  by  the  pipe.     Tobacco  is  divided  into  two  classes,  ao^urding  to  tk 
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of  produotion,  whether  east  or  west  of  Havana.  That  from  the 
8  very  inferior.  The  Calidad  is  the  best  tobaceo.  The  secundas, 
ferior  class  of  wrappers,  ^.  .  The  crop  appears  in  market  in  July, 
is -shipped  in  cakes,  fifteen  inches  wide,  thirty  long,  and  three 
The  regalia  Cigars  are  manu&ctored  from  the  libra,  or  CaHdad 
CO.  Those  for  the  English  market  are  pat  up  in  large  cedar 
,  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  thousand. 

ere  are  twelve  ports  in  Cuba,  at  whieh  export  and  import  duties 
>llecied.  The  value  of  the  trade  of  these,  and  amount  of  duties, 
iven  below. 

TRADE  OF  THE  SPANISH  WEST  INDIA  PORTS,  1842. 


la, 

tu,*!!!!!'..... 

izat, 

ImpnrtM. 

.$18,801,913 

.     i2.38'1.938 

171.383 

.      1.811.558 

828.185 

87.490 

17^.084 

195.935 

117.0.11 

14.906 

44.5-i9 

.    .       19.519 

DuUct. 

4.449.315 

531.673 

65.116 

5S5.352 

215.145 

18.741 

3:J.189 

76. 603 

48.041 

7.158 

21.517 

6.877 

Exporit. 

13. 1 18. 585 

6.784.765 

305.116 

4.365.926 

1.139.501 

85.333 

S48.763 

509.806 

170.984 

23.488 

34.333 

8.308 

Duties. 

710.613 

153.090 

9.967 

^.078 

91.153 

lad 

>«• ....a 

3.933 

U     ............ 

19.089 

IfTOfl 

35.478 

inillOf 

12.981 

Espiritu, 

Cruz, 

3.140 
4.981 
1.201 

■awf  ...••.•*.< 

24.637.430 

6.005.627 

26.684.697 

1.371.710 

Q  furnish  a  list  of  the  articles  of  domestic  export  the  same  year. 
B  were  also  exported  $138,349  foreign  goods,  and  $1,807,536  from 
louse. 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  CUBA,  1842. 

pny,  ..$      56.161  Hides 21.131  Tobacco, 1.461. 76C 

( from  cane,  204 .  550  Sweetmeats,  ....     7 .  09 1  Other  articles, .     2;)0 .  289 

32  Fruits 49.298  Quicksilver,..        • 

^ 75.834  Honey, 71.325  lndi|?o, t 

, 2.99S.269  Moldfwes, 744.608  Cochiuoiil * 

11.447.009  Horses  and  Mules,     1.205  Coined  Gold, . .     154.055 

40.101  Fustic, Coined  Silver,  .1.136.605 

290.8-28  Cattle Other  metals.  .       46.903 

r ore,  ..  4.981.405  Cigars, 749.812 

e  manufactured  goods  imported  were  from  the  following  coun- 

IMPORTS  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  INTO  CUBA,  1842.  £,ttfi6er  k 

tuiiriet,       Cott-ms.  fVoolenM  Ltne/u.  Silks  Leather.  Pmisions. 

$    35.621  1.4.=>3  14.073  67.442  119.113  2^iI».2t'7 

IStates,..       80.905  13.217  1.'>8.4G6  6fl.3GI  8.r,>0  3. 104. !»!.'> 

e, 213.046  18.4.34  665.G34  102.943  53.0X9  184.293 

nd, 631.944  171.481  464.Gb7  44.152  20  215.373 

id 4.008  I.7M)  142.350 

im 46.171  14.725  74. .320  24.947  38.414  25.461 

inv 2S2.131  43.118  1.695.6-13  19.010  4.171  154.083 

»ou8e,  ...     178.117  5.611  158.542  13.491  768  10.970 

places...         1.552  5.100  383  1.101  60.488  1.106.077 


al, 1.505.515     273.138    3.233.537    342.447    283.6.39    7.819. S39 

1  1839,  rJ.90a.  t  In  1810,  $210,344.  t  In  1639,  $254,300. 


THE  WBSf  WfVU  fl&jMVtIA 

in  Cuba  is  prrxligicus,  a  half  million  (tf  wbitM  ]«}«  I 
41&.000,009.  to  be  espeiidcd  mostly  alroail  Ft-rciguers  are  wric^  ] 
watefaed.  Tbey  must  buy  pas^port^  and  give  fiecuritj  for  goodtw  I 
doA  Tkrir  buggagc  is  subjected  to  search.  They  muijtha«ckil4iiii»^ 
ti  j—ttttla  for  traveling  in  the  ielimd,  or  for  Icuviog.  to  gralifj  i' 
<rfMW  Mbnals.  In  ■  thouHand  BuDoying  iniys,  these  absurd  jeaVn_ 
uidpr^Hdtccs  ard  cxLibit«d,  to  t)ie  manifest  detriment  of  tbc  itlui.  i- 
Tm  interior  is^  to  some  Cstont,  now  opened  by  nulroadH,con»trwui  V 
by  BBgliah  tuid  AmericAns,  of  n-hich  there  aro  smue  ejgtit  LudjihI 
lulea.  It  in  marked  by  many  natural  beautiex,  and  cxiitbita  h^pnj  J 
wiibf.  Tkc  following,  from  Dr.  Wurdeiuaa's  ?iol«a,  will  be  w* — *  ■ 
111$:  ■ 

A  Ccffet  Estate. 

-'nttttm^Tipea  from  Aapiitl  to  DrcrmbiTiDnd  an  ill  gulhrrKl  (in|-l 
bandi  aad  u  Uim  nr  four  iljlltrcnt  iTopii  nn  all  ripening  at  tits  finic  i 
•aeb  trve,  u  inan]-  M|iarulu  pickmgB  utr  m|Dir*d.  Broueht  in  tuuktti  t. 
fialila,  Jhay  are  daily  eipuied  Id  Ilia  win,  «u  Uir  ter.tdvroa,  bnt  on  rndi  nifl 

baaTTdawa.     After  Ihn-  «    .,.■■■,■. ii i..';..|    :,ri,f  i,r,- Mi.  .,  j  r 

BlilL     TbtlMaderaasfr.i,  .        rv      . 

of  fMrbsBdrmllhoUDiKi':  i- 

(•iaad  edfn,  thMo^  »hi^  opcniTip,  nanled  by  isaib-lika  gatta.  nantit  Ibt  nb 
watartc*Kape,BBiBWB  lira  bMriaa,  SooiatiiiNa,  bMwraa  111!  m  ciViiiim.  pllalMrf 
gBttais  an  osnatroM*^  la  caave;  tht  walW  iff*  a'naeral  IvMnou';  whkk m 
vwy  Meflil  in  ac— atry  whara  wary  paUfall  tt  Itat  fcirirj  flnld  bMaftaalt 
ba  laiNd  frsn  a  well  two  or  :^ra«  hunttrsd  tett  dcop. 

Tbo  atoivtMMab  |*B«nHrabeBl  one  bKpdnd  bM  loiig,.Bfty  hat  »ida,aa4 
Iw«ntTfa^rbi^4aU««an»of  afairiipilebMl-ioat  WitMa ibla liyf bwlliiit i» 
alao  tba  coBbb  mill,  cattaUting  of  a  [arx*  cinalarwooilcB  traagh,  two  -titUmf, 
■nd  In  widtb  tapariaf  from  two  fact  at  tba  top  Is  oaa  at  tba  botl«m,'  X  baair. 
■olid,  wooden  wheel  play*  in  it,  aboDt  aii  Htri  in  dtamcter,  and  eifbt  indiM  ii 
IhickaeM  at  iti  ciTCrnDfanncr,  inereiiin;  to  two  AM  tt  iti  ctnlcr.  Tin  binhl 
are  tlin*  perniilted  Id  rail  between  il  and  Ibe  wdea  of  the  Iron^,  which  ia  kept  a«ll 
aapplied  to  prevent  Iheir  bein^  craihed  by  the  whMl,  which  cleanaea  tbam  chiefly 
hy  preaeing  them  roinbly  againal  each  other.  The  ohaR  ii  fixed  at  one  eilreniily 
by  a  ring  to  a  central  poat,  odd.  to  the  other,  the  M  Or  borae  ia  attached.  Tbt 
dried  cberriea,  couTeyed  Ibraogh  a  foaael  IVoin  the  atore  room  above,  fall  into  iba 
centnl  apace,  whenoe  tbey  are  thrown  into  lbs  Iroogb,  from  which  alao  tbeaa  ■!• 
^ready  erushed  are  withdrawn,  and  aeat  into  tbo  alaanaiBg  reoia.  Here  Ibef  ata 
'put  hitD  a  finning  mill,  which  not  only  aepontee  Ibe  buoha  fmin  the  berrke,  bat 
alao  divide*  the  latter  into  two  aim.  the  larrer  rolling  overa  wire aieve  into aaattaat' 
room,  wbtle  the  enialler  gimioa,  with  the  pelMi^  Ml  thraugb  it  OB  tba  Moor.  -Tk 
tatter  ere  thep  epread  in  heap*  on  long  taUra,  aroand  which  tbe  BTgraca  am  acoMA 
iitrd  graina  are  aaparalad.ud  aat  apatt  for  tba.^  et  lb* 


t  the  force,  produced'  by  tba  awelltng  of  the  gtoio,  from  tbt  ab> 
■orption  of  the  atmoaphario  maiitiira.  Some  paaa  tbe  coffee  a  aecoud  tinte  thno^ 
the  mill,  which  poliahei  it.  A  few,  before  tubmiltiag  it  to  Ihla  procea,  niiB|laS' 
with  bnika  that  bars  been  parched  by   &ie,  tbo*  poinlincHich  grain  a  Mb 


greeni  hut  ihii  deception  ia  readi 
chief.     The  grinding  oontinuea  lh.__,., 
whole  crop  ii  generally  eenl  to  mat¥eL' 


rched  by  &ie,  thn*  poinlingeNch  grain  a  all 
ily  delected  by  rahUna  tham  an  a  white  handkai 
irough  DecembeTianiiiliy  lbaendorJaaBary,rii 


WAiU  Haraiia  Sugmr. 
rana  quilily,  il  ia  remeeedf 
or  lis  conioal  paM^  each  capable  of  holding  aboat  oigbty  poi 


"To  make  Iba  while  Harana  quiJiiy,  il  ia  remoeed  Onm  Ibe  ttouh  into Mrthw 
"of  holding  aboat  oigbty  pooM  of  the  mmtt 
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Kag  at  their  apices,  openioga  closed  with  a  few  dried  cane  leaves,  through  which 
■olwwps  percolates  and  falls  into  the  gutters  below.  Clay,  made  into  a  soft 
Isb  by  beingwell  mixed  with  water,  is  next  spread  over  the  sugar  about  three 
!Mi  thick.  The  water,  separating  slowly  from  it,  passes  through  the  brown  su^r 
Mr,  and  washes  off  the  molasses  from  each  grain,  conyerting  it  into  the  qualitj^ 
$wn  as  Hayana  white.  After  a  certain  time,  the  mass  becomes  coi^solidated, 
i  the  loaf  is  removed  from  the  pan,  and  carried  to  theidriers-'large  wooden. 
mm  fixed  on  railways— -on  which  they  can  be  readily  rolled  under  cover  of  the 
d,  when  it  rains.  The  base  of  the  conical  loaf  is  the  whitest,  while  the  apex  is 
I  dirty  brown  hue,  and  the  intervening  portions  of  a  light  brown.  It  is  divided 
>  these  three  kinds  by  the  negroes,  who,  with  their  cleavers,  walk  over  the  sug^ar 
I  their  bare  feet,  cutting  the  masses  into  small  lumps.  To  a  stranger,  the  sight 
wo  or  three  dozen  half-naked  negroes,  thus  employed,  under  a  broiling  sun, 
sweating  over  their  task,  is  far  from  being  pleasant.  A  machine  has,  however, 
I  lately  invented  for  crushing  the  loaves,  and  the  present  unclean  method  will 
lably  be  generally  abandoned.'*  , 

COST  AND  EXPENSE  OF  SUGAR  PLANTATION. 

cavallerias  (1767  acres),  A  250  $13.250— tribute  A    5  per  cent    9669 

negroes, 45ft  45.0'lO        »»       A  12  5.400 

oxen, 50  2.500        "       A  12  aOO 

steam  engine,  and  two  x 

trains  boilers 15.000        "       o  12  1.800 

arging,  and  storehouse,  etc., SOHKK)        '*       (O  12  3.600 

tl05.750 

• 

1  Engineer  for    6  months, $609 

1  .May  ordomo,  12      **        360 

1  Mayoral,         12      *' 600 

1  ox  driver,        12      »'        .......  360 

1  negro  carpenter  and  three  coopers,  780 

1  white  carpenter,  twelve  months, .  720 

1  sugar  master,  ^0  hhds.,  A  $1,. . .  800 

Physician,  each  negro  per  an.  A  $2,  200 

Clothing  and  food  for  slaves^  O  $10,  1.000 

Incidental  expenses, 5.000 » 10,'430 

Annual  expense, $22,182 

Proceeds  plantation,  800  hhds*  sugar.  Muscovado,  A  50,  $40,000 

400    "     molasses,  49  $5,.  A....        2.000 

Annual  proceeds, $12,000 

Havana. — This  is  the  most  important  commercial  city  in  the  West 
iies,  and,  until  the  relaxation  of  Spanish  colonial  policj,  engrossed 
irly  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Cuba.  Its  population  and  prosperity 
re  increased  with  great  rapidity.  In  1791,  the  former  was  44.357 ; 
1810,  96.304;  in  1827,  94.023  ;  in  1845,  according  to  Dr.  Wurde- 
3iy  the  city  and  suburbs,  including  prisoners  and  transient  persons, 
I  not  fall  short  of  184.508  individuals;  48.860  only,  being  within 
J  walls.  The  resident  foreigners  were  18.977  ;  15.986  being  from 
tin  and  the  Canaries,  623  from  Franco,  327  from  England,  153  from 
Jy,  309  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  There  were  also  81  from  Porto 
DO  and  the  Phillippinos.  C70  from  Mexico,  Columbia,  and  Peru,  160 
m  St.  Domingo,  66!<  from  North  America.  At  the  present  time. 
B  population  cannot  be  less  than  200.000. 

The  streets  of  Havana  are  few  and  narrow,  but  straight,  and  cross- 
;  each  other  at  right  angles.  Being  without  sidewalks,  and  in  the 
unesB  season  crowded,  they  are  difficult  of  passage.     The  houses  ar^ 
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constracted  of  stout  masonry,  and  are  very  BaVstantiaL  The  Talne  of 
lota  is  ezhorbitant,  and  rents  are  in  a  similar  ratio.  Many  of  tlie  pi- 
Tate  residences  are  costly  and  magnifioent  atmctiuree.  Dr.  WuidcBU 
remarks : 

**  I  was  ■bowo  one  belonnng  to  one  of  the  Gomel,  that  ceet  five  hmidied  ihn- 
■and  doUan;  and  witheut  ue  waU,  fBcing^the  milita^ parade  ground,  aaoUiirvii 
neariy  built  which,  with  its  pillars  and  arches,  ocevpied  a  front  ma  laife  as  soosif 
the  minor  palaces  in  Europe.  The  Talue  of  real  estate  is  very  high  ni  Hafam;  • 
lot  of  60  feet  square,  on  which  a  store  was  afterwards  bnilt,  sold  a  few  years  sfi, 
for  940.000,  and  the  hotel  of  my  host,  that  can  accommodate  from  thirty  boardm 
comfortably,  to  sixty,  packed  away,  as  they  often  are  here,  commands  a  leat  «f 
six  thousand  dollars.  With  such  a  value  set  on  the  land,  bat  little  is  approprisld 
to  yards,  and  the -whole  citv  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into  sqnaree  of  solid  blocki 

•^  Every  window,  accessible  either  from  the  street  or  the  roofs  of  neighboriir 
houses,  is  strongly  barricaded  with  iron  bars,  while  the  stout  folding  doors  gav£ 
insr  the  only  entrance  to  the  whole  building,  would  not  be  unfit  to  protect  thatof 
a  fortress.  They  are  castellated  palaces;  and  with  their  terraced  roofs,  their  {ti- 
leries and  passagesi  their  barricaded  windows  and  ponderous  doors,  remind  one  d 
the  olden  Saxon  strong  holds,  which  Scott  has  so  graphically  described. 

** There  is  no  West  End  in  Havana;  the  stately  mansion  of  the  millionare  Ii 
often  in  juxtaposition  with  the  magazine  of  the  tasafo;  jerked  beef,  with  its  agatf 
a  large  slice  swinging  over  its  door,and  its  putrid-like  odors  tainting  the  air;  or  in 
basement,  occupied  by  the  tienda,  with  its  stock  of  lard,  ffarlic  and  groceries;  cr 
the  work  shops  of  the  humble  artizans.  Many  of  tho  dwellings  are,  however,  only 
of  one  story,  and  their  parlors  are  completely  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  every  one, 
through  their  large  windows  which  open  on  toe  street  Two  rows  of  arm  duini 
facing  each  other,  are 'placed  near  these,  where,  during  the  evening,  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  family  may  be  seen  seated  with  their  visitors.  The  younger  ones 
stand  within  tlie  windows,  looking  through  the  interstices  of  the  iron  bars,  at  the 
pedestrians,  and  occasionally  enjoying  the  conversation  of  an  acquaintance,  as  he 
loiters  for  a  moment  to  pay  a  passing  compliment'* 

The  suppression  of  the  Monastic  Orders  in  Cuba,  and  confisoatioii 
of  their  immense  possessions,  are  sufficiently  known.  But  few  of  tbe 
monks  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  city.  The  tithes,  however,  are  still 
collected,  but  no  permission  for  the  erection  of  a  Protestant  church  can 
be  obtained. 

Havana  was  originally  established  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  near 
Batabano,  but  was  removed  in  1519,  to  the  present  site,  on  account  of 
tbe  insalubrity  of  the  other.  The  Governors  now  reside  in  the  div, 
though  formerly  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  was  selected  by  thent  A  Frencb 
corsair  reduced  the  town  to  ruins  in  1538.  In  1655  the  English,  in 
an  attempt  upon  Havana,  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  In  1752 
they  captured  it  with  sea  and  land  forces,  reducing  the  More  Castk 
This  expedition  was  under  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  consisted  of  53 
vessels  of  2,268  guns  and  14,000  soldiers,  2,000  being  from  New  Eng- 
land, Virginia  and  Jamaica.  The  Spaniards  had  27,000  men,  L'X'O 
guns,  and  12  mortars.  The  resistance  was  terrible.  At  the  peace  of 
1 763,  the  city  was  restored  to  Spain. 

The  harbor  of  Havana  is  magnificent,  and  capable  of  aocommodating 
with  safety  1,000  ships.  The  entrance  between  the  Moro  and  Punta 
castles,  is  1500  yards  long,  and,  at  the  narrowest,  350  wide.  Depth  rf 
water  at  entrance,  8  fathoms.  The  wharves  are  not  extenaive,  the  ship 
lying  with  Htems  or  sterns  to  the  shore.  From  the  Calanas  the  Tieff 
is  magnificent 

''  Far  down  lies  a  forest  of  mastR,  the  tops  of  which  are  haidly  on  a  l«ffj  ^^ 
the  bttae  of  the  fortieaa*,  a&d.\w«\.Yxr<]<»^'^>SaibY«^qIaaacitY«wilh  its  solid  hMf 


met,  he  must  ever  afterwards  pay  cash  duties.     The  Spauish  coins, 
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•f  turreted  hoasea,  occupying  every  space  of  the  level  land,  and  creeping  half  way 
up  its  surroanding  hills.  Carry  ^onr  eyes  so  nth  word,  and  trace  the  shores  of  tho 
little  bay,  everywhere  stadded  with  villas,  its  bosom  covered  by  the  large  fleet  of 
Teasels  from  every  nation,  riding  securely  at  anchor;  and  the  suminibB  of  the  adja- 
cent heights,  crowned  by  the  forts,  protecting,  while  perfectly  commanding,  the 
city-— presenting,  in  their  sullen  grandeur,  a  strong  contrast  with  the  peacefullook 
cff  the  latter.  Bow  dwindled  to  pigmies  are  the  movinff  throngs  below ;  yet  how 
the  sound  of  their  mingled  voices  sweeps  upward.  Lven  here,  you  can  distin- 
push  almost  the  words  spoken.  And  that  sudden  burst  of  music  from  those  nu- 
merous convent  bells,  playing  their  merry  tunes  as  if  to  arouse  the  buried  monks 
once  more  to  lifers  joys.  Now  they  cease,  and  now  again  they  all  strike  up  a  dia 
that  would  start  a  fireman  from  the  sleep  of  death." 

Discriminating  duties  are  levied  at  Havana,  for  the  support  of  the 
dredging  machine,  wharf  dues,  light  house  fees,  health  officer's  foes, 
custom  house  fees,  &c.  The  duties  on  some  articles,  where  the  amount 
is  over  81.000,  are  payable  at  stated  periods,  and  the  credits,  which 
are  sometimes  very  long,  have  never  yet  resulted  in  loss  to  the  govern- 
ment. Should  the  oonsignce's  promissory  note  for  the  amount  not  be 
met,  he  must  ever  afterwards  pay  e 
weights  and  measures  arc  as  follows : 

SPANISH  COINS,  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

Coins. — One  do1lai^=  eight  rials;  one  Spanish  doubloon==  seventeen  dollars;  one 
South  American  doubloous  sixteen  dollars. 

WeighU, — One  quintal  one  hundred  pounds,  or  four  arrobas  of  twenty-five 
pounds,  one  hundred  one  and  a  half  pounds  English,  or  forty-six  killogrammes. 

Measures. — One  hundred  vr8.=  one  hundred  yards;  one  hundred  and  forty  vrs.=: 
one  hundred  French  ells  or  auncs;  eighty-one  vrs.ssone  hundred  Drab,  ells;  one 
hundred  and  eight  vr8=  one  hundred  and  sixty  Hamburg  ells;  one  funegos  three 
bashets  nearly,  or  two  hundred  pounds  Spanish;  one  arroba  of  wino  or  spiritssa 
four  and  one-tenth,  one  wine  gallon,  nearly. 

The  tariff  of  1846,  established  at  Cuba,  is  even  more  favorable  for 
Spanish  vessels  than  previous  ones.  The  rates  of  duties,  however,  on 
many  important  articles,  have  been  modified  materially.  The  export 
duties  have  also  been  changed.  Foreign  vessels  pay  23  per  cent,  ad- 
ditional tonnage  duty,  to  bring  them  to  the  Spanish  standard  of  mea- 
sure. The  health  officer  now  receives  twelve  dollars  for  a  ves-^el  of  300 
tons,  or  six  if  she  be  Spanish.  The  disbursements  by  a  foreign  ship 
master,  on  a  vessel  of  160  tons,  in  all  the  various  charges,  reach  as 
high  as  8900  or  81000.  So  rigid  and  unprincipled  is  the  system  of 
exaction  which  prevails ! 

We  make  another  extract  from  notes  on  Cuba,  which  is  interesting : 

**  The  Spaniards  are  chiefly  tlie  owners  of  the  stores,  tho  Creoles  being  selilom 
cagaged  in  commerce.  ThoMC  containing  dry  goods  belong  generally  to  Astnri- 
mns,  while  the  sale  of  groceries  and  provisions  is  monopolized  by  Catalans.  These 
Utter  are  an  industrious,  shrewd,  economical  class,  and  have,  perliapx,  in  conse- 
qaeace  of  these  qualities,  received  their  tolfri^uct  of  Spanish  Jews,  which  can  only 
be  construed  into  a  compliment  to  the  Israelite.  A  large  portion  of  thtr  cummerce 
of  the  island  is  in  their  hands,  as  well  as  a  very  great  part  of  the  w*filtli.  In 
the  interior  of  the  island,  they  appear  to  monopolize  every  branch  of  tr.itiing,  from 
Cbe  pwk  of  the  humble  peddler  to  the  country  tienda^  wiUi  its  varied  cont>.'ntM,  and 
in  the  maritime  to H-n.%  many  a  commercial  house,  whose  ships  cover  the  sen,  is 
theirs,  llie  Catalan  furnishes  the  pfanter  with  all  the  necessaries  for  his  negroes 
and  plantations;  advances  money  for  his  crops,  which  ho  then  sells  on  commission ; 
ani  whmm  loaiM  to  him  the  leqnisito  sams  to  erect  his  costly  sugar  works,  or  make 
his  less  expensive  cofloe  estntci  but  all  at  aa  tntemt  mJaoua  ia  tho  present  depre- 
ciated value  of  his  crops.** 
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EXPORTS  OF  PRODUCE  FROM  HAVANA  FOR  TWELVE  TEARS. 


TBABt. 

I{vf4«  •  ■ 

1835... 
1836. . . 
1837... 
1838... 
1839... 
1840... 
1841... 
184*2. . . 
1843... 
1844. . . 
1845. . . 


tvmuL 

bOMt. 

29-2.907 
300.318 
313.978 
331.657 
344.493 
330.6-24 
447.578 
34&890 
4-27.947 
461JI07 
534.583 
S267.595 


corrsK. 

arrobsa. 

915.601 

793.393 

839.956 

1.409.789 
864.490 

1.174.996 

1.372.«a 
74a.570' 

1.081.468 
773.043 
579.^18 
170.466 


mim.    cMAi 


hbds. 

39.383 

43.355 

44.778 

43.*i78 

56451 

51.903 

47.006 

43.909 

37.459 

35.711 

3a8l2 

30.075 


1.444 
1.403 
1.340 
1399 
1.173 
1.536 
3.113 
1.974 
3643 
2.198 
1J63 
847 


SU71 
93.303 
90489 
35.414 
90.351 
99.535 
94.447 
S8.815 
99.351 
37.048 
31.759 
31409 


9.479 
3.583 

3.009 
9497 
3.976 
6.670 
8473 
8.753 
6.785 
6.323 
4.966 
3.727 


11&449 
64.733 
94  564 
143.705 
171413 
15a370 
137.067 
159.450 
130.797 
153.009 
149.583 
119^271 


540.337 
660315 
1J29.1M 
I.1I9.1SS 
1.528.19S 
1.359.019 
1.035.20 
1.4Si9e9 
1J018.9M 
3.138.^ 
1386i3l2 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  EXPORTS  OF  SUGAR,  COFFEE. 
AND  TOBACCO,  FROM  HAVANA,  FOR  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF 
1846  AND  1847. 


Spain, 

UDited  States, 
En^^laiid, 

COWGS, 

Baltic, 

Hanib.  &  Drom., 

Holland, 

Be)|;ium, 

France, 

Trieste  &  Venice, 

Italy, 

Other  ports, 


BVOAB. 
boiM. 
1846.    1847. 

74.969    50466 

52.960  110  532 
3.369    57.911 

83.303  624H9 
6.825    24.710 

41.954  30.586 
5.956  15.569 
8.840    17.370 

15.973  13437 
8464  8796 
6.883  3.947 
5.131      6.489 


coyrsB. 

anobat. 

1846.  1847. 

31.598  3a087 

36.633  68.323 

465  1.398 

48  3.836 

3 

5.944  21.366 

13  146 

e  16 

ia944  97.764 

14.821  47.830 

800  8.283 

1.559  11.331 


TOBACCO. 

■aaa&<&Bi«d. 

184&    1847. 

4.654  17.653 

33.4H3  15.U44 

11.103  12.511 

630    1.804 


VOBACCO. 

kaf. 

184a      1847. 

474.314  144409 

407.159  1631191 

104.173    ia62S 

&933 


•  •  ••  »i 


1.356 
5.801 
66 
8 


1.37 


181 

9.971 

1.350 

T.779 

19.981  19.588 

360    5.513 

1.588       653 

3.61'0    2.162 


877.031  349.406 

25.100 

9.500  7.87S 
50.873  131.00U 
1.103 

9.358 

51.644  6.G90 


Total, 


513.318  401.302  95.530  282L201  75.620  88.208  3.016.066  72U.393 


TONNAGE- OF  HA  VAN  A^  1844—5. 

1844.  Thns.  1845. 

American  vcfvels  arrived . .  866. . .  161 .  .395  Vessots 543 

British 116...  5S.  338  im, 

Spanish 526...  79.97a  575 

Dutch 21...     3.981  19 

Beljriau 15...     4.054  13 

French 2.i...     5.772  21 

Hamburgh 15...     3.390  6 

Br«mivn 27...     5.027  30 

Dauinh 23...     4.731  10 

Others 46...   11.298  63 


T'MS. 

...99.015 
...55.916 
.  ..86.5*JJ 
..  3.^ 
..  3.017 
..  4.550 
..  1.2€I 
• .  3.679 

..  \.m 

..14.649 


Total 1.6S0    332.964        Total 1.379    274.483 

There  are  many  learned  institations  at  HavaDa,  among  others,  the 
BoyaL  University,  witli  medical  and  law  sckoolR,  and  chairs  of  naturti 
science ;  a  lloyal  Seminary  for  girls,  a  school  oif  sculpture  and  paini- 
ing,  a  free  mercantile  school,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  many 
other  institutions  of  public  charity  and  benevolence ;  but  with  all.  ode* 
cation  is  but  sadly  attended,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  go  abroad  to 
seek  it. 

The  Patriotic  or  Economical  Society,  addresses  itself  t9>tlio  edoer 
tiOD,  agriculture,  oommeToe^'^c^^^T  VaWxici^viid  history  of  Cubt.    It 
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public  library,  and  publishes  monthly  papers  and  reports  of  the 
valuable  character. 

3re  are  thirteen  printing  offices  in  Havana,  and  twenty-six  in  Cuba ; 
le  newspapers,  which  are  sufficiently  numerous,  are  under  so  severe 
orship,  that  they  can  be  of  little  value.  The  number  of  merchants, 
10,  was  one  hundred  and  forty,  and  their  operations  are  conducted 
lit  a  single  bank,  but  bonds  and  obligations  circulate  freely. 
lanzas  is  the  second  town  of  Cuba,  and  is  distant  fifty-two  miles 
Havana.     AVe  extract  the  following  description  of  it : 

le  first  lines  of  the  city  were  traced  in  October*  1693,  by  Senor  Manzaneda, 
whose  governineirt  it  was  founded.  To  the  citv  itself,  was  given  that  of  San 
Alcazor  de  Matanzas — ^Iho  last,  that  by  which  it  is  generally  designated, 
ing  the  slaughter  of  a  battle  Qeld. 

le  back  country  of  MatanZas  is  rich  in  sugar  and  coffee  estates,  and  after  it 
lade  a  port  of  entry,  it  increased  rapidly  in  trade  and  commerce.  It  now 
s  an  arm  across  the  San  Juan  river,  into  the  adjacent  Mangrove  swamp, 
an  embryo  city  has  sprung  up,  called  the  Pueblo  Nuevo,  and  over  the 
ri,  at  the  base  of  the  Cumbre,  another  arm,  named  Versailles.  Including 
two  suburbs,  its  population,  in  1841,  amounted  to  nineteen  thousand  one 
.'d  and  twenty-four,  of  whom  ten  thousand  three  hundred  and  four  were 
,  three  thousand  and  forty-one  free  colored,  and  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
venty-nine  were  slaves.  The  same  year,  four  hundred  and  eighty  vessels 
1  its  port,  of  which  three  hundred  and  two  were  American,  and  five  hundred 
ty-eight  sailed  from  it,  paying  to  the  ffovernment,  in  tonnage  and  other  da- 
arly  a  million  of  dollars.  Its  importations  amounted  to  6 1.^5.31 1,  of  which 
99  were  for  lumber  from  the  United  States,  and  its  exportaiions  to  $1,374,730, 
zh  $3,733,879  were  for  sugar,  $^1,733  for  molasses,  and  $163.38.')  for  coffee. 
16  houses  of  Matanzas  are  mostly  of  stone,  built,  like  those  of  Havana,  in  a 
urable  manner,  with  their  windows  as  strongly  barricaded  with  iron.  But  tho 
T  constructed  of  wood,  the  English,  ono  conti  nually  hears  alon^  the  Bay  street, 
s  general  cleanliness  of  the  town,  give  it  somewhat  of  a  home  air.  It  wants  the 
of  Havana — nur  has  it  as  many  sources  of  amusements;  but  to  many,  its 
{uiet  forms  an  attraction,  and  the  proximity  of  its  beautiful  passeo,  from 
a  fine  view  of  the  whole  bay  ia  obtained,  its  purer  air,  and  the  romantic 
Y  in  its  vicinity,  induce  many  to  prefer  it  as  a  residence.'* 

EXPORTS  FROM  MATANZAS  FOR  1847. 

SV04E. 

bn. 

ork 45.904 

33.060* 

ston  and  other  Southern  porta ....  7. 550 

slphia 28.4051 

Island 3.073i 

ad  and  other  Northern  porta 1 .  108* 

id 68.0854 

,  I.  W 50 .  00» 

tar 1.697 

h  Provinces 5.009* 

jrg  and  Bremen 24.583 

altic 16.322 

d 7.403 

m 14.285 

5 8.862 

f8.459 

2.657 

driatic 27. 390 

IS  Ports 761 

A 23.546 


al 387.171 


Nra. 

hbds. 

185.227* 

4.934 

8^.450 

6.375 

117.475 

5.648 

* '3.477* 

.... 
5.114 

17.850 

10.501 

32.650 

5.792 

5.050 

31 

83.400 

12.^.175 

5.998 

3.009.425 

350 

150  • 

2.500 

1.026 

201.250 

176.952* 

96 

168.745 

150 

32.800 

749.260 

3.405.777* 

54.i 
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The  following  will  show  the  number  of  vessel^  the  amoant  of  tonaage,  and  ib 
nation  to  which  belonging,  employed  in  exporting  the  above : 

Sfiipt  k  Barkt,  Brigt,       Sehrs,       BfUaerts.  Logger.  Tom, 

American 79  165             71                ..  ..  59.0571 

English 46  62             10               ..  ..  90. 971 

Spanish. 17  42.            1                17  ..  IS.OtSl 

f^rench •••4  ••               ••                ••  •■  I*  *8i 

German .19  15             ..         '       ..  ..  11.539 

Russian 2  S              ..                 ..  ••  1.210 

Prnssiuu 2  1              -•                ••  ••  1.092 

Swedish 3  3....  ..  2.410 

Norwegian 1  2              ..                ••  •.  756 

Brazilian 2              ..                ••        .  1  8S(M 


Total 173  294  82  17  1  ld3.9» 

Puerto  Principe  is  the  capital  of  the  Central  Department  of  Cuba 
It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  leagues  from  Havana,  and  has  a  popub- 
tion  of  13.817  whites,  and  about  10,000  slaves  and  colored.  Its  importar 
tions  in  1841  were  8186.825,  and  exports  874.595. 

Trinidad  is  ninety  miles  from  Havana,  on  the  south  coast  Popo- 
lation,  5.877  whites,  4.474  free  colored,  2.417  slaves.  Imports,  1841, 
•942.(361.  Exports,  91.157.571.  iSa7ic/i  5;7m/u5 contains  5.296  whitn, 
2.722  colored,  1.466  slaves.  Santiago  de  Cuba  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty  leagues  from  Havana,  on  the  south  coast.  Population  24.753. 
Importations  in  1841,  82.631.421.  Exportations,  85.993.631.  On  the 
southern  coast  of  Cuba  there  are  twenty-eight  harbors  and  road-stead& 

As  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  we  cannot  leave  the  island  of  Cuba 
without  remarking  upoYi  the  interesting  relations  it  sustains  to  ours, 
more  than  to  any  other  American  city.  We  are  in  more  constant  ind 
immediate  intercourse,  and  it  appears  but  a  part  of  our  own  South,  im- 
naturally  and  arbitrarily  separated.  In  the  progress  and  prospects  of 
Cuba,  it  is  but  natural  we  cherish  a  deep  interest.  Alas  !  the  time  bis 
not  yet  come  for  her  regeneration  I  Even  the  Englishman,  31*Cullocb. 
can  say : 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  political  importance  of  Cuba.     If^r  size,  geo- 

Stiphical  position,  and  the  situation,  great  strength  and  admirdble  harbor  of  the 
avana,  render  her,  as  it  were,  the  mistress  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  her  possession  and  the  nature  of  the  government  to  which  she  a 
subjected,  should  be  objects  of  intense  interest  to  the  United  States,  and  also  to 
Great  Britain  and  other  commercial  nations.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  to  be 
most  to  the  advantage  of  the  commercial  world,  that  Cuba  should  continue,  as  it 
present,  dependent  upon  Spain,  or  that  slie  should  become  independent.  So  lon^ 
as  she  remains  under  Spain,  there  is  but  little  n«k  of  her  natural  capabilities  beiii; 
I  turned  to  the  prejudice  either  of  commerce  in  general,  or  of  that  oT  any  particular 
j  state.  But  tliere  is  ^ood  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  be  very  much  Uie  rrvene, 
were  Cuba  to  come  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  of  the  greii 
European  powers.  Instead  of  ministering  exclusively  to  the  wants  of  a  great  sad 
growing  commerce,  she  might  then  be  converted  into  an  important  military  station, 
and  be  employed  as  a  basis  for  warlike  operations,  that  could  not  be  carried  oo 
witliout  great  injury  to  the  trade  of  the  western  world.*' 

Slavery  in  Cuba,  would  appear  a  fixed  institution,  and  no  power  has 
succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  slave  trade  with  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  which  has  steadily  progressed,  and  is  now  in  extraordinary 
proffperity.  The  demand  for  slave  sugars,  induced  by  their  cheapness 
and  the  rcmoyal  of  duties  abroad,  enhances  the  value  and  the  demand 
and  supply  of  slavea.    'M.wq.^  \>[vo\)A!Wx4&  «x%  vusi'^^  Pr. 
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Lrdeman  tells  us,  that  in  1843,  two  thousand  Africans  were  congre- 
ed  in  and  near  Havana,  for  sale.  Thousands  are  sold  on  the  coast 
the  plantations.  The  slave  laws  are  liberal  in  many  respects,  and 
government  prescribes  their  rest,  diet,  clothing,  allowances,  dee. 
ej  are  not  to  be  worked  over  nine  hours  a  day,  except  in  the  grindinff 
son,  then  sixteen  hours.  The  slave  may  compel  tne  master  to  seU 
1  his  freedom.  The  laws  are  not  all,  however,  observed ;  though  the 
nstrous  stories  which  have  been  propagated  by  British  philanthro* 
ts  and  praters,  about  the  cruelty,  oppression  and  tyranny  exercised 
the  masters  over  the  islands,  are  altogether  malicious  fabrications, 
irdeman,  who  traveled  through  the  island,  speaks  of  the  condition 
the  slave  as  equal  to  that  of  the  operatives  of  Europe,  and  to  that 
the  negroes  in  many  of  our  southern  states.  « 

Porto  Rico  is  an  island  of  about  one  hundred  miles  length  and  an  ' 
irage  breadth  of  thirty -nine  miles.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
1  the  natives  exterminated  in  1509  by  Spaniards  from  St.  Dominga 
e  present  population  is  500,000,  of  which  50,000  only  are  slaves, 
1  are  governed  by  arbitrary  Spanish  laws.  There  are  no  manufao- 
*e8,  though  gold,  copper,  iron,  lead  and  coal  are  found  in  the  island, 
out  one-fifteenth  of  the  area  is  in  caltivation-*-in  sugar,  coffee,  plan^ 
as,  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  etc.  The  seaports  are  San  «fuaD, 
000  inhabitants,  and  eleven  others. 

PORTS,  EXPORTS   AND  DUTIES  OF  PORTO  RICO,  1842  AND  1843L 

1842.  1843. 

Importi $5.757.403 $4313.546 

Ezporti 6.429.257 5.054.905 

Dvtiet 1.438.351 1.682.301 

ARTICLES  OF  EXPORT,  1843  AND  1843. 

1842.  1843. 

Rum hhdf.  3.097 hhds.  1.157 

Cotton Ibi.        883.064 Ibt.        350.553 

Sugar.. .^. Ibt.  91.906.688 Ibt.  71.039.913 

Hidof....*. Ibt.        567.053 Ibt.        509.777 

Co£fM Ibt.  13.878.953 -...  Ibt.    7.756.335 

Cattle head.  3.548 hMuL  3.595 

Molattea gal.    3.037.725 gal.    3.380.115 

TolMceo Ibe.    6.693.953 Ibt.    1.453.145 

ARTICLES  OF  IMPORT. 

Liqaklt $212,700 

Salt  ProTltiont 68.853 

Other  ProTitiont 106. 856 

Spicet 7.989 

FruiU 39.351 

Grain 614.208 

Soap,  Tallow,  &c 121.824 

Fith 301.452 

Coltont 365. 781" 

Woolent 41.339 

Linena 296.789    862.483 

Silke 86 .  421 

Perfumery 72. 155^ 

Wooda 176.685 

Gold  and  Silver  Com 193.957 

Other  arUclet 737.340 
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The  great  excess  of  free  population  in  Porto  Rico,  and  of  Euroipe- 
ans,  distinguish  it  from  all  the  other  islands.  The  hcalthfulnMS  d 
the  climat€,  and  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  one  leading  cau.<« 
of  the  distinction.  Much  of  the  cultivation  is  effected  by  the  white, 
and  it  is  remarked  by  Flint«;r : 

**  The  neccssarios  and  niauv  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  are  enjoyed  by  Ui*  fpni 
miijority  of  the  inhubitnnt<«  of  f'orto  Rico.  The  Xiraros.  a  name  applit^  to  all  lae 
whites  below  the  better  clasfles,  swing  themselvea  to  and  fro  in  their  Innimocksai 
day  long,  smoking  their  cigars  and  scraping  a  guitar.  A  few  coffee  plants  sii 
plantain  trees,  a  cow  and  a  horbe,  an  acre  of  land  in  corn  or  Kweet  potato^e,  co 
stitnie  the  property  of  what  would  bo  denominated  a  comfortable  Xiviin),  who, 
mounted  on  his  nieagro  and  hard  worked  horse,  with  hi.s  long  sword  pruinu.3| 
from  his  basket,  dressed  in  a  broad  brimmed  straw  hat,  cotton  jacket,  clean  ihin^ 
and  check  pantaloons,  sallies  forth  from  his  cabin  to  mass,  to  a  cock  fight,  m  Un 
dauce,  thinaing  himself  the  movt  happy  and  inde{)endeut  being  iu  exi:»tence.*' 

2.  Dependencies  of  France. — The  American  empire,  which  once 
existed  in  such  ^-ast  proportions  under  the  flag  of  France,  has  dwindled 
almost  into  insignificance.  With  the  exception  of  the  diminuUve 
islands  of  St  Pierre,  Miquolon  and  Langley,  near  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, and  the  strip  of  land  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  end- 
tlod  (Miian;u*  she  has  only  rcjijiaining  a  few  unimportant  po.'^.'^csaioiis  ia 
tho  West  Indies,  which  we  sliall  proceed  to  notice  at  length. 

It  was  said  of  the  colonial  empire  of  France,  by  Mr.  Burke,  thai  it 
approached  the  perfection  of  administrative  wisdom — a  position  com- 
Kitted  by  McGreggor,  who  thinks  that  but  for  the  very  errors  of  this 
administration.  Havti  would  still  have  been  retained,  the  richest  of  nil 
the  islands.  The  colonies  were  placed  under  the  supcrint^indaucc  of  i 
Council  of  Commerce  in  ]*aris,  who  received  a  fixed  com  pen  .sat  ion  f-r 
their  services,  and  were  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  in  tciutI 
to  every  thing  of  commorcial  and  industrial  interest.  Navigation  a:id 
trade  wvre  restricted  to  France.  The  taxes  wore  light.  an<l  no  imp'Tt 
duties  wore  levied,  and  but  nominal  export.  The  colonial  systi-ni  }» 
came  thus  one  of  great  oppres.^ion  upon  the  home  government,  and 
could  only  be  supported  by  excessive  taxation.  Even  u\e  ].»enefit  oi- 
jKJCtcd  by  the  mother  country,  from  exclusive  trade,  proved  illusory  on 
account  of  the  perfid}'  of  colonial  officers  and  hardihood  of  smngdor* 

The  terrible  struggles  which  the  political  barometer  indicate.^,  f^r 
many  years  to  come  in  France,  before  that  nation  shall  pa.'^s  under  a 
sound,  liberal  and  constitutional  government,  give  an  interest  to  anv 
inquiries  concerning  her.  The  declaration  of  her  revolutionary  g'^v- 
oruuu'nt,  that  the  emancipation  of  slavery  in  the  West  India  coJuuivN 

•  bWnch  Guiana  is  on  the  South  American  const,  two  hundred  anil  fifly  mii-^ 

.1^,  .^ud  fniin  one  huntired  to  one  hundred  and  ninely  broad.  Po;»nlalioii,  in  l^^. 
:  I'iis  of  which  16.59:}  arc  slaves.  The  capital  is  built  on  a  small  isl:ind  c:iuii 
^  ■  ,^i«»  u\  olV  ilu'  coast.     "  The  sujjar  can»»  waj*  introducvd  by  the  e.irlrest  coloni'ts 

4*!  vs  v-uliure  has  been  grently  exteniied  since  ltV2l>.  There  are  froui  thirty  to 
..«\  'I'.sjo  establiHhments  for  the  manufacture  of  Hucrar,  and  in  all  about  titiv  sii- 
, ,.    ;...  N  i\\»'i»ly-seven  of  which  were,  in  1C,%,  worked  by  steam.     Tho  rultiva- 

...  .'.  .oi-lv  has  decreased.  The  value  of  export  and  import  trade  in  l?3H,rl.iH- 
.  ^  ;  I  ^■.»ll^^^  fvreeded  6. 000. 000  francs,  ^ome  French  advonturers  first  sell  a! 
.    .  -.w. ..  I  •  .:i   li»'>4.  and  with  only  a  few  interruptions  from  the  Oulch  and  Fnj- 

*.v  ■  >»^  ^'otiK-h  held  that  station  and  the  rest  of  the  colonv  till  1809;  it  was  ih'ii 


\*-» 


>>M«««!«40>i  ol  bv  r.njflish  and  Fortuguesc,  and   hfld  by  the   latter  till  ItKS 
,.s.K  u  ..^i>«u.tuoo  \>(  the  treaty  of  Turis,  it  was  restored  to' Franco." 
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will  be  one  of  the  first  measures  of  popular  sovereignty,  fearfully  sd- 
fitooisliea  of  tlie  dangers  of  whicL  the  times  are  pregnant  We  recur 
le  Hayti,  and  the  blood  which  the  old  revolution  of  France  caused  to 
bo  »b«l  there,  and  the  horrors  of  servile  inBurrection.  Are  these  scenes 
agkin  to  be  enacted 'f  In  any  ease,  how  wilt  that  magnifioent  island, 
now  under  its  free  blacks,  compare  with  what  it  was  under  the  institu- 
lioD  of  slavery;  and  where  are  those  "  British  Isles,"  once  euch  gudeu 
ppots  and  soaroes  of  inexhaustible  wealth,  now  that  the  recklessness 
0*  pseudo-philanthropy  has  released  from  labor,  and  thus  praetieally 
ensUved  doubly  its  operatives  ?  But  all  of  this  we  shall  see  fuUv  anon. 
Gaadaioupe  embraces  two  islands,  divided  by  Salt  river,  which  is 
mTizable  for  tmall  vessels.  These  islands  are  entitled  Grande  Terre 
and  Bassee  Terre,  and  are  about  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  square/ 
tniloa  each.  The  harbor  of  Le  Pctitcal  de  Sao  iswell  sheltered.  The 
town  of  Guadaloupe  extends  along  the  shore,  is  well  built,  and  has  a 
popniation  of  T.500.  Marie  Gidante,  Sainiri,  Denrada,  and  Si.  Mut- 
Im  fPrench  port),  are  dependencies  of  Guadaloupe.  The  first  is  a 
small  island  of  sixty  square  miles  area,  whose  capital  is  Grandbourg, 
a  neat  village ;  the  seooud  consists  of  rocky  cliffs  and  hills,  prodno- 
ing  coffee  and  cotton  in  the  northern  districts  of  Mario  Galante;  ifae 
thud  is  a  suibU  island,  six  miles  from  Guadaloupe.  We  shall  consider 
St.  SIuttB  hereafter. 


B^Wnltan. 


Ciont 


(French) 544 


.  M.1S8 
.     1.139 


About  one-fourth  part  only  of  these  islam 
dneing  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coffee,  cotton,  ci 
Tbe  colony  has  two  delegates  in  Paris, 

Marlinique  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  two-fifths  of  the  surface  baa 
boen  rcducud  to  cultivation.  Population,  100,000  ;  capital,  St,  Pierre, 
the  largest  and  best  built  town  in  the  Leaser  Antilles,  with  a  popula- 
Ijon  of  20,000-  It  is  well  fortified.  Fort  Trinite',  a  town  of  6.000 
inhabitants,  on  the  eastern  coast,  has  a  large  trade.  Area  of  Martin- 
ique, 244  348  Engliith  acres.  The  cultivation  of  sngar  cane  has  pro- 
gressed rapidly  of  late.  Four  or  five  hundred  persons  are  engaged  in 
navigation  and  tho  coa-sting  trade.  In  18-26  there  were  employed  in 
mi^ar  making  one  hundred  and  eighty- three  water  mills,  twenty-seven 
wind  niills,  and  two  hundred  and  eleven  cattle  mills.  In  1836  were 
added  thirteen  steam  mills.  The  ntio^r  uuiy  qow  bo  supposed  lorger. 
The  population  in  1836  was.  free,  37.555  ;  slaves,  78,076  ;  free  whites 
eetiBiated  9  000.  From  1831  to  IS36,  17,579  shkves  were  emancipated, 
tad  to  1S4^,  3  534  more.  We  have  seen  a  higher  estimate  of  popula- 
tion, via:  40  000  free  and  1 1 7.5^2  Klavos. 

In  1631  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
slaTorj  throughout  the  French  West  Indies,  which  has  been  carried 
ont  in  wmo  degree,  it  being  the  intention  of  FraTicc  to  rely  upon  tha 
be«t  root  at  home  for  her  supply  of  sugar,  should  \,\ia  \)tit%\.  \ia:^\«s^ 
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from  this  change.  One  would  suppoee  bIm  has  already  paid  saiaifr 
Ij  for  this  home  sugar  monopoly.  An  acoonnt  before  ni  stata  tti 
whole  cdave  population  of  French  West  Indies  at  229.708,  and  lUta 
77.115.  The  sugar  crop  is  estimated  at  147.652.022--(HiljaSlt 
short  of  that  of  Louisiana  the  past  year.  This  sugar  pays  a  dv^i 
France  of  97.000.000.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  though  it  can  oiQjk 
predicted,  what  shall  become  of  all  this  sugar  when  emandpatiiafilii 
like  a  blight  upon  the  island. 

OFFICIAL  VALUE  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  FRANCE  WITH  GUADALODH 

IMPORTS. 

Oen.  Trade,  Spec,  Tirade, 
1831 Iraiics  36.184.000    23.910.000 


1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1640. 
1841. 


23.367.000  24.328.000 

21.161.000  19.371. flOO 

^.556.000  18.390.000 

23.738.000  18.806.000 

23.641.000  18.687.000 

17.236.000  18.251.000 

21..-)02.000  17.046.000 

25.276.000  18.707.000 

20.3:^.000  20.769.000 

20.445.000  15.792.000 


ixroBTs. 

QttuTndi.  %r.M 

12.143.000  1S.S17.W 

2-).908.0»0  Si.«lM 

12.296.000  2t.S3I.W 

14.385.0('0  14.38(.MI 

IG.508.000  16.36i(« 

20.204.000  19.MS.ia 

17.615.000  n.oliflll 

15.193.0lK)  IS.018.M 

14.726.000  USeO.VI 

16.8(^.000  16.431.^ 

17.377.000  17.3S1JK 


TRADE  FRANCE  AND  GUADALOUFE,  1841w— EXPORTS. 

Gm.  Trade,        Special,                             Gtn,  Trade,  Sfoid  \r 
Burnt francs  ia8d6.o00. .  14.292.000    Cocoa 15.0n0..U.( 


Cotteo 

Dye  &  Cabinet 

woods 

Hum  &  Taffia 
Cottonwool.. 
Hides  untan*d 
Copper 


780.000.. 

295.000.. 
182.000.. 
145.000.. 

54.000.. 

37.000.. 


697.000  SweetmeaU 9.000. 

Cassia 

274.000  Annato 

171.000  Tobacco 

156.000  Iron  Cables 4.000. 

84.000  Tortoise  shells 2.000. 

37 .  000  Other  articles 56. 000 . 


.  7J 


.  9.0N 
.  2.0W 
.50.000 


IMPORTS  GUADALOUPE,  1841. 
Tissues  of  Cotton francs  4. 6.')7.000    Salt  Meat francs 


ii 


■Flax,  &c.. 

Silk 

Wool.... 

Hides,  tanned 

Wines 

Brandy,  &c 

W'heat  meal 

MetulH,  worked 

Butter 

Cod  Fish 

Muios 

Olive  Oil .!.*.*!! 

W'ax,  Sec 

Pottery,  &c [[[', 


2.204.000  Goods  for  use. 
335.000  Medicines.... 
4}4.0(l0    Haberdashery. 

950.000    Paper,  Ic 

859.000     Perfumery.... 

1.53.000    Wood 

811.000    Blood 

630.000     Casks,  empty. 

495.000    Jewelry 

464.00.)    Colors 

Materials 

Otlier  articles . 


424.000 

370.000 

201.000 

261. (iOp    Total 

OFFICIAL  TRADE  OF  FRANCE  WITH  MARTINIQUE 


S47.600 
230.000 
902.0JO 

leo.ooo 

164.CO0 
161.000 
144.0rtO 
30.000 
14.000 
480.000 
123.W 
153.00:^ 
1.9^.0»« 

17.3T7.tOO 


J?31 francs 

1832 

18;<3 

1834 

1835 

1836 


IMPORTS. 

Gen.  Trade.  Spec.  Trade, 


lH.9M-2.000 
lB.4w3.000 
14.7r.2.0OO 

I7.2:m.«"00 

ir>.214.f»0) 


17.4.14.000 
If).  956.000 
13.270.000 
M.COl.OOO 
1.1.181.000 


15.419. 0'JO     13.175.000 


EXrOKTS. 

Qen,  Trade.  Sper.  Trait. 

12.638.000  13.649.0ii0 

21.259.000  19.261.000 

12.438.000  12.399.0C0 

14.465.000  14.450.000 

16.710.000  16.369.000 

15.656.000  15.O68.O0I 
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13.428.000  13.513.000  17.306.000  17.283.000 

\ 17.112.000  12.020.000  15.594.000  15.496.000 

». 17.277.000  14.104.000  16.507.000  16.366.000 

^ 15.390.000  14.901.000  S0.95S.0O0  20.869.000 

'          16.664.000  14.545.000  18.330.000  18.315.000 

TRADE  FRANCE  AND  MARTINIQUE,  1841.  * 

Gm,  Trade.  Special.  Gen.Trade,  Special. 

&r francs  14.670. 000.. 13.000. 000    Old  Iron 43. 000. .43.000 

^« 430.000..  414.000    Tortoise  shell 15. 000..  12.000 

>  Woods.                  339. 000. .  365.000    SweetmeaU 13.000. .  12.000 

n^T&ffia                 284.000..  .  214.000  Gold  sweepings. . .  9.000.  .19.000 

»U 221.000..  4.000    Cottonwool • 

^illa 194.000..  25.000    firass,  raw 

^« 156.000..  147.000    Tin 1.000..  l.OOO 

-oa 128.000..  93.000    Lead 1.000..  1.000 

»per 72.000..  72.000    Other  articles 88.000.123.000 

IMPORTS  MARTINIQUE,  1841. 

■•iiesof  Cotton.... francs  4.302.000  Butter 387.000 

••         Flax 2.502.000  Perfumery 326.000 

Wool 448.000  CodFish 281.000 

»         Silk 425.000  Haberdashery 268.U00 

Ines 1.139.000  Mules 229.000 

les 1.004.000  Medicines 185.000 

reOil 680:00O  Goods 179.000 

iMcat 540.000  Paper,  &c 152.000 

:tery,4» 495.000  Wood 79.000 

rtlry^iec 455.000  Soap 63.000 

tal  works 451.000  Thread 54.000 

ur 500.000  Materials 116.000 

tdles 417.000  Other  articles 2.638.000 

I.  Defendencies  of  Great  Britain. — The  extraordinary  colonial 
pire,  extending  over  all  the  world,  which  Britain  has  maintained 
hin  the  last  three  centuries,  is  an  object  of  admiration,  however  con- 
iplated.  Even  the  errors  of  her  policy,  co-operated  by  almost  uni* 
sal  adoption  among  other  nations,  and  so  much  reprobated  by  en* 
[itened  economists  of  the  present  aay,  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  magni* 
Le  of  the  results.  Her  aim  has  lieen  extension  and  power,  and 
imritime  supremacy  "  and  "  commerce."  She  has  regarded  the  surest 
ans  of  obtaining  and  perpetuating  these.  Although  despoiled  of 
r  thirteen  colonies,  and  of  the  immense  territories  of  the  American 
lion,  which  her  oppressions  drove  into  successful  revolt,  she  has  still 
on  the  continent  and  approximate  inlands,  as  much  of  territory  re- 
ining as  the  whole  United  States,  supposing  we  come  out  of  this 
sxican  war  with  our  old  boundaries.  With  even  this,  however,  her 
iving  appetite  for  empire  is  ill  appeased. 

The  possession  of  colonies,  whatever  might  have  been  the  fancies  of 
ler  times,  or  even  the  results,  is  never  likely  again,  in  the  notions  of 
erty,  independence,  and  free  commerce,  universally  afloat,  to  be  of 
ich  advantage  to  the  parent  country.  They  will  not,  it  is  hardly 
pposable,  in  the  future,  submit  to  arbitrary  restrictions  and  irrespon- 
>\t  power,  exercised  from  abroad.  The  colonist  is  a  free  man  in  hia 
Wj  as  much  as  in  his  old  home.  He  loses  no  right.  If  anything,  his 
i^ndent  step  should  attach  other,  and  even  higher,  rights  and  priv- 
gea     His  connection  with  the  home  government  is  nothing,  lafO 
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only  80  far  as  it  is  his  will  to  bo  connected.  If  protection  be  reaoini 
their  allegiance  is  due,  to  that  extent,  and  no  more.  He  can  elect  li 
pleasure  to  change  his  government,  whose  only  force  exists  of  rigk  a 
sufferance.  In  view  of  these  truths,  how  remarkable  and  atrodoH, 
then,  must*  appear  those  arbitrary  systems  of  colonial  empire  vhiA 
the  nations  of  the  old  world  have  so  arrogantly  set  up ! 

An  able  English  writer  has  expressed  these  opinions  in  a  nance 
which  defies  contradiction,  and  we  extract  with  great  pleasure: 

■^  We  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed,  from  any  thing  now  stated,  that  we  con^ice 
the  foundation  of  colonial  establishment,  as  f^aonUIy  speaking,  inexpedi-^nt— ve 
eutorthin  no  such  opinion.    It  is  not  to  the  establishment  of  colonies,  proviii^u  th-y 
be  placed  in  advantageous  situations,  but  to  the  trammels  that  have  been  laid  upos 
their  industry  and  the  interference  exercised  by  the  mother  countries,  in  th«ir  M* 
mostic  concerns,  that  we  obj«M:t   Every  individual  ought  to  have  full  liberty  to  Wti 
his  native  country,  and  occasions  very  frequently  occur,  when  governments  majri^ 
vantageously  interfere  to  settle  emigrants  in  foreign  countries ;  and  when  the  mini' 
est  policy  dictates  the  pvopriety  of  their  supporting  and  protecting  them  until  tbef 
are  m  a  situation  to  support  and  p;t>tect  themselves.  There  can  be  no  question  vbitr 
ever,  tliat  Europe  has  oeen  prodigiously  benefited  by  the  colonixation  of  Ameiin. 
The  colonists  carried  the  arts,  the  sciences,  the  language,  and  the  religion  of  tbenoit 
civilized  communities  of  the  old  world,  to  regious  of  vast  extent,  and  givat  nitiml 
facilities,  occupied  only  by  a  few  miserable  savages.    The  empire  of  civilizaiioa  hm, 
in  consequence,  been  immeasurably  extended,  and  while  the  experience  afforded kf 
the  use  and  progress  of  communities,  placed  under  such  novel  circumstancn,  ht 
served  to  elucidate  and  establisli  many  most  important  and  fandamental  phocipki 
in  government  and  legislation,  EurojM  has  been  enriched  by  the  vast  variety  of  new 
prmiucts  America  has  afforded  to  stimulate  the  inventive  powers  of  genius,  and  to 
reward  the  patient  hand  of  industry. 

^  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  advantages  hitherto  derived  from  the  coloni- 
zation of  America,  thcv  are  trifling,  compared  to  what  Uiev  would  have  been,hsd 
the  European  powers  left  the  colonists  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  situations,  and  avoided  encumbering  themselves  with  the  gofera* 
ment  of  extensive  territories  3000  miles  distant.  Fortunately,  however,  a  o«« 
era  has  at  length  begun — novut  saeclorum  nateitur  ordoS  The  monopoly  of  tbe 
trade  of  America  is  destroyed,  and  her  independence  achieved.  From  Canayi 
to  Cape  Horn,  every  port  is  ready  to  receive  adventurers  from  Europe:  and  i 
boundless  field  has,  m  consequence,  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  our  far- 
plus  population,  and  for  the  advantageous  employment  of  European  art*,  cap- 
ital and  skill.  The  few  remains  of  tlie  old  colonial  system  which  still  exist,  sai 
which  are  principally  to  bo  found  in  the  mercantile  policy  of  this  countr>'  ai:i 
France,  cannot  be  of  long  duration.  Their  mischievous  operation  is  no  lon^^er 
doubtful,  and  they  will  disnppear  according  as  ihe  knowledge  of  sound  conimercid 
principles  is  more  generally  diffused."— Jtf*Cu//oc^  on  Coloniet^  1  Com,  Die.  413. 

Antigua^  a  fertile  island,  forty  miles  north  of  Guadaloiipo,  twenty- 
five  northeast  of  Montscrrat,  and  thirty  south  of  Bumiuda.  is  eighteen 
miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth,  covering  an  area  of  one  hundred 
and  seven  sciuare  miles.  Its  form  is  of  an  irregular  oval,  shore  high 
and  rocky,  indented  by  bays  and  harbors.  Except  to  the  southwest, 
the  approiich  to  the  island  is  very  dangerous.  Sugar  plantations  are 
scattered  over  more  than  one-half  of  it,  and  provisions  are  raised  on 
the  remainder.  It  has  several  good  harbors,  the  best  (^  which  is 
English  harbor,  deep  enough  to  admit  the  largest  ships.  A  narrow 
isthmus  divides  it  from  Falmouth  Iky,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  a 
very  thriving  place  called  after  the  bay.  St.  Johns  is  the  capital  of 
the  island. 

Columbus  discovered  this  island  in  1493.  and  named  it  after  a  church 
in  Seville.     In  1666  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  in  whose  possession 
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^d  not  long  remain.  The  climate  of  Antigua  is  healthy.  From 
^  17  to  1836,  the  average  annual  mortality  was  not  more  than  half 
Mi  of  the  West  Indies  generally.  During  the  same  period,  the  births 
■Mmg  the  slave  population  more  than  compensated,  by  seven  hundred, 
k!«  decrease  by  deaths.  In  Louisiana,  far  different  results  are  ap- 
ferent 
The  products  of  the  ^land  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and  gmall 
aintities  of  arrow  root  and  tobacco. 

QUANTITIES  SHIPPED  IN  1836. 

Snffar I5.739.1801bB. 

MoiaMM 52Q.050  gallons. 

Rum 11.363     " 

Arrowroot 35.^0  lbs. 

Tobacco Sl.OOO  ^ 

The  rum  is  of  excellent  quality.  Value  of  exports  in  1 836,  £  1 75.808  \ 
nportfi,  £191.817.  Sugar  has  for  a  lon^  time  been  the  staple  produo- 
on  of  the  island.  The  cane  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  CoL 
odrington,  who  settled  on  the  island  in  1674.  The  quality  was  at  first 
[■ok,  harsh  and  coarse,  but  these  obstacles  were  at  length  overoomOy 
ad  ft  grade  of  sugar  produced  equal  to  any  shipped  to  the  European 
iftrkets. 

Mr.  Coleridge  thus  describes  the  island  as  approached  from  the  bar- 
or  of  St  Johns : 

^llie  heart  of  tho  island  is  verdant  with  an  abundant  pasturage  of  grassy  down, 
■d  the  numerous  houses  of  the  planters,  embosomed  in  trees,  have  more  of  the 
ppearmnce  of  country  mansions  in  England  than  almost  any  other  in  the  West 
Boies.  The  shores  are  indented  in  every  direction  with  creeks,  and  bays,  and 
area  some  of  them  running  into  the  center  of  the  plantations  like  canals— some 
velliog  into  estuaries,  and  others  forming  spacious  harbors.  Beyond  Uiese,  an  in* 
Aite  variety  of  islands  and  islets  stud  the  bosom  of  the  blue  sea,  and  stand  out, 
ikt  so  many  advaifbed  posts  of  defense,  aeainst  the  invading^  waves.  They  are  of 
H  shapes  and  sizes,  and  are  given  up  to  the  rearing  of  provisions  and  the  mainte- 
MBce  of  a  great  number  of  cattle.  From  the  same  hilt  (Monk's  Hill),  when  the 
reatem  skv  is  clear,  Gnadaloupe,  Montserrat,  Novia  and  St  Kitts,  may  all  be  dis- 
ia^ished  by  the  naked  eye.'* 

IDANTITY  AND  VALUE  OF  VARIOUS  ARTICLES  OF  MERCHANDISE 
EXPORTED  FROM  ANTIGUA  DURING  THE  YEAR  1«32. 

Value  ia 

DneriptioB  of  Goods.  Qnaati^.        iterlinf  mo»9j. 

irrowroot Ibsu  8.354  £  342 

:offee,  colonial lbs.  31.064  781 

Copper,  old lbs.  25.U66  999 

:em,  viz..  Wheat  Flour bbls.  7  14 

>ye  and  hard  woods,  colonial tons.  €  20 

''niita value.  _  3 

iidea number.  313  107 

ron  and  Steel  manufacture,  British value.  —  35 

Jme  Juice gallens.  90  3 

Jnena,  entered  by  the  yard,  Br yards.  140  4 

tfolasKS gallons.  678. 500  26. 653 

ipirita.  Rum gallons.  115.420  7.003 

-      Shrub gallons.  390  33 

»accade« '. value.         8 

logar lbs.  17.165.610  136.403 

roUeco lbs.  400  4 

rortoiieSbell Iba.  56  81 
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Wines  of  all  Miti pJIoni.  265  77 

Wood : value.         — -^  $ 

Hiiicellaiieous  articles Tiiae.         >^—  Cfil 

Total jum.m 

Barhadoes — One  of  the  lesser  Antilles  and  the  most  andeot  of 
British  colonies,  is  about  one  hundred  nules  east  from  St  YineeBt 
It  is  twenty  miles  Ions  and,  in  the  widest  part,  about  fifteen  braii 
As  compared  with  other  islands,  the  surface  is  low.  There  are  no 
traces  of  volcanic  action  in  Barbadoes,*  though,  at  intervals  of  senral 
years,  there  are  tremendous  hurricanes  ezceedixigly  destraotiye  oi  life 
and  property. 

It  is  not  known  when  Barbadoes  was  first  discovered.  Previoiifily 
to  1600,  it  was  not  noticed  on  the  charts  of  European  navigatora  By 
no  hostile  force  has  Barbadoes  ever  been  capturea  It  is  said  to  hnt 
been  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  who  named  it  Los  Barbados, 
from  the  number  of  fig  trees — ^vrnoso  branches  were  likened  to  Inxa* 
rious  beards. 

Barbadoes  is  surrounded  by  coral  shoals  and  reefs.  The  number  of 
sugar  estates  in  this  island  is  five  hundred — worked,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  steam  mill,  entirely  by  wind.  The  population,  in  1844, 
numbered  123,000 — two-thirds  black.  There  are  five  newspapers  pulf 
lished  at  Bridgeton,  and  a  paper  was  established  as  early  as  173 1.  In 
1842  there  were  forty-four  merchant  vessels,  and  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  transient  traders,  doing  business  regularly  with  the  island 
Imports,  1842,  from  Britain,  £459,180;  foreign  and  colonial,  £50.936. 
Onc'sixth  of  the  imports  are  cod-fish,  grain  and  flour,  chiefly  froa 
the  United  States  and  British  North  America.     The  exports  are  ni- 

gar,  rum,  molasses,  arrow  root,  aloes,  cotton,  ginger,  coooanuts,  logwood, 
ides,  tamarinds,  cocoa,  coffee,  &c.  Indigo,  tobacco  ajid  fustic,  were 
formerly  ^rown.  The  export  of  cotton  is  only  about  three  hundred 
bales.  This  is  the  only  English  island  where  the  export  of  sugar  ha 
not  diminished  since  emancipation. 

EXPORTS  OF  BARBADOES,  1831-41 

fVOAR.  KUM.  COCOA.  KOLAKBI.  COfTCI. 

cwt.  fallont.  lbs.  ewt.  Ibi. 

1831  322.779  iH).730  2.554  15.563  2.4;» 

183a  266.464  5.740  2.468  7.081  158.155 

1833  394.971  696  8.403  47.246  48.371 

1834  394.527  2.170  73  55,525  77.668 

1835  344.689  1.798  77  68.125  57.«5 

1836  373.438  738  4  47.558  33.523 

1837  445.713  914  7.115  70.293  24.619 

1838  473.587  455  2.633  98.683  37.568 

1839  395.109  502  6  76.444  20.864 

1840  207.484  778  31.016  35.959  74.1^7 

1841  257.108  250  95.475  1.513 

1842  313.563  158  35.054  53.003  ]9.0» 

1843  349.048  460  ltf.476  68.975  l2.sS7 

North  of  Antigua  is  situated  the  unimportant  island  of  Burmndi, 
whose  population,  chiefly  black  and  not  exceeding  four  hundred,  occa- 

*  The  base  of  the  island  beings  of  calcareous  rock,  formed  of  madrepores  aai 
other  inarine  coacietious^  is  «u^^Qted^  like  many  of  the  surnMmding  isles,  to  be  of 
^volcanic  origin* 
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a  territory  fifteen  miles 'in  length  and  eight  wide.     Cofn,  cotton, 

iper,  tobacco,  &c.,  are  produced  abundantly,  but  no  sugar.     The 
ment  is  proprietary. 

AnguiUa^  the  most  northerly  of  the  Carribean  islands — ^namod  from 
^  Tesemblance  to  a  snake.  Length  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles,  breadth 
"to  miles ;  population  three  thousand,  two  thousand  four  hundred  .be- 
^^^  black.  The  island  has  only  been  partially  cultiTated,  and  the 
^^ndacts  are  not  numerous. 

"Dominica  is  in  surDeuie  186,436  acres,  and  sustains  a  population  of 
%830 — 14.384  being  bkck.  The  soil  is  Jight  and  more  fitted  for 
coffee  than  sugar.  Cabinet  woods  abound,*and  good  fisheries.  The 
arerage  export  of  sugar,  in  1836,  1837  and  1838,  was  about  35,000 
art;  of  coffee  240.0001bs.;  rum  10.000  gallons:  value  of  exports,  in 
1836,  £78.282;  imports  £68,077.  The  island  was  discovered  by  Co- 
lomlras  in  1493;  ceded  to  England  by  France  in  1763;  retaken  by 
tlie  French  in  1778,  and  restored  at  the  peace  of  1783. 

Crrenada^AretL  80.000  acres ;  population  in  1836,  whites  and  free 
colored  races,  4220,  apprenticed  laborers  18,316.  The  climate  is  un- 
healthy,  though  the  soil  is  very  prolific.  The  imports  into  Britain 
from  Grenada  were,  in  1838 : 

Sugar,  raw 156.798  cwts. 

Ram 234.991  galls. 

Molanes 18.359  cwts. 

CoflfM 21.647  lbs. 

ColtOB 109.945  " 

Cocoa 426.626  " 

Arrow  Root 3.630  " 

St  George,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  2.780.  The  island  was 
edonised  by  the  French  about  1650 ;  was  afterward  taken  by  Britain ; 
retaken ;  and  finally  restored.  Lieut.  Col.  Capadose,  who  visited  the 
eolony  a  few  years  ago,  remarks:  "Grenada  has  flourished,  but  its 
commerce  has  declined ;  estates  once  valuable  have  been  sold  at  a  ru- 
inous loss  to  the  owners ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  see  the  empty  stores 
and  warehouses  on  the  quay :  why  this  is,  one  more  skilled  in  commer- 
cial statistics  must  determine.  1  can  but  hope  brighter  days  are  to 
come,  when  the  sun  of  prosperity  will  again  shine  on  the  lovely  moun- 
tains and  valleys  of  GrenadiG^  and  make  it  as  rich  in  civilization  and 
trade  as  it  is  in  the  beauties  of  nature ;  when  it  will  be  estimated,  not 
for  the  Italian  softness  of  its  scenery,  but  regarded  as  a  pearl  of 
great  price  among  the  Antilles."* 

Montserrai  is  a  small  island  dependency  of  Antigua,  whose  area  is 
bat  30.000  acres  and  population  7.600,  mostly  blacks.  The  country  is 
highly  mountainous.  The  health  is  fiivorablc.  Exports,  sugar,  1839, 
13.443  cwts.;  and  29.460  galls  rum.  Value  of  exports  and  imports 
£9.500  each.     It  was  originally  colonized  by  the  English. 

Nevit. — Population  11.500;  length  6(  miles,  breadth  about  the 
same.  The  inhabitants  find  employ  chiefly  in  the  cane  culture  and 
preparation  of  rum.  In  1839,  36.460  cwts.  sugar,  and  30.25'2  gallons 
mm,  were  exported  to  England.     Exports,  £12.203;  imports.  £27.183. 

St  Christopher.~-The  population  in  1844  was  23.177.     The  whole 

*  Sixteen  yean  in  West  Indies,  vol.  i,  p.  2-26,  London,  1815. 
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area  is  43.720  acres,  one-half  being  nnfit  for  onltiration.  Sugar  ii 
chiefly  raised,  and  the  export  of  the  island  in  1838  iraa  91.765  cwta; 
in  1 843, 6.85 1  hhds.  The  whole  exports  and  importfl  of  1 836,  £244.047. 
It  was  ceded  to  the  English  at  the  treaty  of  Litrecht  in  1713.  Capi- 
dose  remarks :  ''  The  inhabitants  of  St  Christopher  may  well  boast  d 
their  island  beauties ;  and  in  good  truth,  if  the  loTeliness  of  nature 
can  produce  happiness,  they  are  blessed  indeed." 

Si.  Lucia. — Idy  the  last  census  it  contains  13!^48  blacks,  and  16.017 
inhabitants.  The  tables  of  mortality  almost  prove  it  the  grave* 
yard  of  the  West  Indies.  The  harbor  of  Carenage  is  a  splendid  and 
capacious  one.  The  expofts  in  1835  were,  sugar,  50.215  cwt.;  nun, 
14.051  galls.;  molasses,  11.029  cwt.;  coffee,  84.000  lbs.  It  was  ceded 
to  France  in  1763,  but  afterwards  retaken  by  England. 

St.  Vincent.^ Area  85.000  acres;  population  27.248  in  1844,  of 
which  22.997  were  blacks.  One-third  of  th&  surface  is  in  cultiTation. 
Exports,  in  1841,  110.205  cwts.  sugar;  88,999  gallons  rum,  &c.  The 
island,  like  others  of  the  West  Indies,  has  several  times  changed  hands 
between  France  and  England. 

Tobago. — The  interior  lands  have  not  been  brought  into  cultivation, 
but  are  still  forests.  The  Island  was  colonized,  first  by  the  Dutch,  and 
then  by  the  Courlanders.  It  'then  changed  hands  twice  between 
France  and  England.  It  is  productive  in  every  plant  that  grows  in 
the  Antilles.  '*  Throughout  the  wliole  island  there  is  but  little  f?i>eial 
intercourse,  as  the  inhabitants  are  scattered,  and  the  roads,  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  in  such  a  state  as  precludes  visiting.  But  most  of 
the  estates  are  advantageously  situated,  and  the  scenery  around  thom 
picturesque  and  attractive.  The  varietv  of  its  trees,  shrubs,  flowers 
and  vegetables,  render  it  interesting  to  tlie  botanist." 

Virgin  Isles. — These  include  the  petty  islands  of  Anegada,  Tartola 
and  Virgin  Gorda.  From  Capadose's  Travels,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  Tartola,  the  most  important  of  the  group :  "  It  is  differ 
ent  in  appearance  from  any  of  the  other  colonics,  .being  an  island  of 
mountains ;  on  the  summits  of  several  are  large  table-lands  well  culti- 
vated. The  people  live  secluded  lives,  cultivating  their  own  fruits  and 
vegetables ;  feeding  a  few  sheep  and  poultry ;  fishing  or  catchiag  the 
wild  ducks,  which  abound  in  all  the  mountain  lakes  on  the  island.  I 
doubt  whether  this  little  island  will  ever  rise  above  its  present  excol- 
lence;  it  is  not  adapted  for  colonization,  and  can  be  of  but  little  value 
unless  for  a  fortification." 

Hojiduras  and  Guaiana  are  included  in  the  British  West  ladies, 
though  not  islands.  Honduras,  or  Balize,  is  on  the  east  coast  of  Cen- 
tral America.  The  climate  is  moist  but  healthy.  The  forests  abound 
with  the  most  valuable  woods,  mahogany,  logwood,  &c.,  the  main  pro- 
ducts of  the  colony.  The  mahogany  is  a  majestic  tree,  arriving  at 
maturity  h\  two  hundred  years !  The  trees  are  rafted  down  the  rivers. 
Three  logs  have  been  sold  as  high  in  London  as  £3.000,  according  to 
M'CuUocli,  the  product  of  one  tree !  The  logwoo^  grows  abundant 
in  high  grounds.  In  1836,  28.313  tons  shipping  arrived  and  29.493 
tons  departed.  The  only  town  is  Balize,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baliia 
river,  which  has  about  five  hundred  houses.  Great  Britain  received 
possession  from  Spain  in  1670,  but  there  were  afterwards  several  con- 
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^ts  about  it  Thie  colony  is  important,  from  its  situation  between 
rneatan  and  GiuitemaU  on  the  North  American  coast,  for  military 
perations  in  this  region.  Its  area  is  16,400  square  miles;  175  miles 
n  length,  and  110  in  width.  The  British  at  one  time  even  claimed 
he  east  shore  of  Yucatan,  but  surrendered  the  pretension  in  1763. 
Tacatan  still  asserts  confidently  her  riehts  to  the  whole  of  Balize  to 
\e  Mosquito  Shore.  Population  of  Balize  in  1845, 399 whites;  10.410 
olored.  Nothing  is  said  to  be  requisite  but  the  application  of  labor 
ad  capital  to  render  it  a  most  productive  sugar  country;  and  man^ 
ther  products  exclusive  of  mahogany  might  be  drawn  from  its  soil 
nd  its  forests.     Laborers  could  be  induced  from  Yucatan. 

Guaiana. — The  British  portion  is  most  northward  on  the  South 
Lmerican  coast,  and,  with  a  shore  of  four  hundred  miles,  includes 
bout  76.000  miles  of  territory.  Guaiana  is  £ivorablc  for  every  tropi- 
i\  product  The  inhabitants  are  aborigines,  Dutch,  English,  Europe- 
us,  Africans,  and  are  in  number  82.924  negroes,  9.076  colored,  5.000 
'hitcs.  The  three  departments  are  Demerara^  JEsscquibo  and  Ucrbicfj 
•hose  chief  towns  are  Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam.  England 
ontested  for  a  long  time  the  possession  of  Guaiana  with  the  Dutch, 
at  finally  seized  upon  it  in  1^03.  Population  in  1843, 120.000 ;  pro- 
uce  same  year : 

opr 54674.00911m.      I  Rum 147.8:H)  Rail* 

UUttei S.OiO.354  galls.  |  Coffee 1.9:>4.00a  iba. 

Since  the  emancipationj  many  estates  have  been  abandoned.  The 
overnor,  however,  in  his  address  of  1843,  says:  ^^A  steady  augmentation 
f  population,  &c.,  cannot  fail  to  raise  this  magnificent  colony  to  that 
igu  rank  amone  the  dependencies  of  the  British  crown,  to  which  its 
ctent,  capabilities  and  fertility  give  it  so  just  and  natural  a  claim."* 

•  The  MoMquito  l^rritory,  forvarioas  reafions,  and  chiefly  the  alledged  DritUh 
terfrrcDce  io  iti  policy  and  claimn,  has  grown  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
I  elaborata  note.  It  extends  wertward  from  Spanish  Honduras  to  the  seu,  with  a 
ost  extensiTe  coast.  Honduras,  asserting  its  independence,  has  maintained  con 
anal  hostilities  with  Guatemala.  Tlie  Spanish,  it  is  asserted  by  Mc(xreggor, 
»¥er  tubjugated  or  occupied  Mosquito,  though  the  British  had  long  ago  a  fort  and 
ading  hots,  which  they  were  forced  by  Spain  to  abandon.  The  Mosquio  InJi- 
IS  are  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms:  **  Their  love  of  liberty,  added  to  their  natu- 
1  bravery,  impelled  them  to  maintain,  in  sovereign  independency,  the  posse>Bion 
'  their  mountains,  valleys,  woods,  lakes  and  rivers,  against  ibe  superior  arms  and 
•tM  of  Spain.'*  They  have  readily  allied  themselves  with  the  English  aud  look  to 
leiD  for  protection.  During  the  war  in  1749,  so  important  w:ts  consider*:!!  the 
Mseanon  of  tho  Mosquito  Coast,  that  the  British  at  once  established  a  garrison 
kere.  The  settlers,  in  hopes  of  a  province  being  set  up  by  the  crown,  began  to 
■Itivate  the  soil  extensively.  Eight  of  the  settlers  are  said  to  have  bough  1  a  large 
act  of  land,  seventy  miles  long  and  thirty  broad.  A  system  of  government  w;ts 
rtablished  over  them  by  the  homo  government.  These  steps  were  regarded  with 
•■lousy  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  two  nations  successively  won  :tn«1  lost  the 
lastery  of  the  territory.  In  1780,  on  the  discussion  of  chtims,  tho  nriti«li  minis- 
ry  determined  npon  a  surrender  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  There  is  Kiifl'icriont 
roof  that  several  parts  of  Mosquito  are  decidedly  more  salubrious  than  any  other 
Vest  India  settlements.  The  supplies  of  cibinet  woods  of  every  sort  :tr«*  iiiex- 
aostible.  Sugar,  coflfee,  cotton,  tobacco  and  indigo,  could  be  advantageously  cul 
irated.    This  is  the  British  acrount  of  tlit  matter. 

The  Mosquito  Territory  is  considered  by  .McCireggor  as"inJi-pendent  and  under 
he  protection  and  sovereignty  cf  Kngland;**  whirh  is  much  th«>  same  an  tu  say.  ia 
a  English powession.    The  present  Georg**,  "king  of  the  Mosquito  Shore 
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EXPORTS  OF  GUAIANA  IN  TEN  YEARS. 
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lUOAB. 

hbdi. 

Rxnc. 
poach. 

KOLAMO. 
hluU. 

lbs. 
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Uku. 

1834... 

55.377 

19.617 

33.413 

2.532L00e 

3J76 

1835... 

67.248 

27.147 

27.160 

a27a930 

SJ19 

1636. . . 

71.280 

24.626 

3a088 

4.801.350 

aiH 

1837... 

62.520 

17.602 

31.429 

4.066.950 

2310 

1838... 

54.535 

ia431 

25l506 

4.186.790 

1.063 

1839... 

3a444 

16.071 

12.134 

2.003.250 

IJ64 

1840... 

40.656 

21.199 

15.999 

&357.300 

231 

1841... 

34.199 

11.118 

iai79 

i.oeaoTO 

170 

1849. . . 

3&211 

11.631 

17.894 

2.177.120 

40 

1843... 

35.938 

a296 

94J57 

1.4^100 

24 

1844... 

38.999 

1L706 

21.677 

1.490.737 

0 

Bahama. — This  group  ootunsts  of  several  hundred  islands,  eitend- 
ing  Bouth-east  six  hundred  miles  between  Florida  and  HaytL  Thej 
are  of  coral  formation,  scantily  covered  vrith  soil,  and  mostly  uninhib- 
ited. New  Providence  J  from  its  harbor,  b  the  most  important  It  is 
the  seat  of  Crovemment,  and  differs  little,  in  general  appearance,  from 
the  other  islands.  Nassau  is  the  ci^itaL  The  whrne  area  of  the 
islands  is  stated  at  5.424  miles.  Population  in  1837,  19.943 ;  two- 
thirds  being  black.  The  inhabitants  are  residents  or  wreckers.  Tba 
latter  arc  very  numerous,  and  are  daring  navigators,  who  find  constant 
employ  from  the  dangerous  keys,  shoals  and  breakers  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Number  employed  in  agriculture,  3.590.  Articles 
of  product— corn,  potatoes,  yams,  peas,  beans,  pine  apples,  cotton,  ochre, 
cassada,  pumpkins,  arrow  root,  oranges,  limes,  lemons.  Dye  woods  are 
largely  exported,  and  vast  quantities  of  salt  Exports,  in  1834,  £9i- 
802  ;  imports,  £142.021.  The  Bahamas  were  settled  by  the  Britiili 
in  1629.  They  were  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  who  in  turn  voe 
expelled.  The  French  and  Spaniards,  combined,  took  posaession  ia 
1703.  From  that  period  till  the  cession  to  Britain  in  1783,  theiskndi 
were  a  famous  rendezvous  for  pirates. 

Burmtida. — This  is  a  group  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  small  iBlandt 
on  the  Atlantic,  east  of  South  Carolina  The  population  is  8.000,  of 
whom  half  are  black.  Hamilton  is  the  capital  The  exports  are  i^ 
row  root,  potatoes,  onions,  palmetto  and  straw  hats.  They  have  ooe 
hundred  vessels  engaged  in  the  West  India  carrying  iraae.  About 
^one  thousand  barrels  of  oil  are  taken  annually  on  the  coasts. 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JANUARY,  1847. 

hworU,  Eamti. 

From  Great  Britain X52. 079  S.M3 

•'     North  America 3.199  907 


nation,"  was  educated,  wo  believe,   in  Enjrland,  tnd  crowned  Mmy,  1841   Tte 
British  government  keep  up  a  reFidcnt  agency  in  the  country. 

Honduras  and  Mosquito,  together,  are  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  niletleit 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide ;  area,  4a500  aqnare  miles.  An  able  hwtorieal  aii 
descriptive  sketch  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Roberta.  On  a  review  of  the  wkaKil 
is  observed  by  McGreggor,  '*it  is  evident  that  the  Mosquito  Territory  »  a  ■«( 
important  region  of  America.'*  British  subjects  have  settled  in  yarioiia  paita.  Mr. 
Walker,  xhfi  resident  agent,  employs  much  of  his  time  in  endeavoriog  to  inprovi 
the  morale  and  condition  of  tlie  Creoles.  An  ensign  and  standard  for  the  Mtioa» 
were  sent  out  to  them  from  England.  It  would  be  well  for  the  United  Stakti 
whose  policy  is  non-interference  by  Europeans  on  the  Americtn  cootliieat,  !• 
have  a  vigilaut  eye  lo  ihe  movemtuVa  ^Vk>3ck«  l&Q«\Qito  Coasts 


lAKAJCA — ITS  SETTLEMENT  ASD  TItADE.  4S3 

Fiam  Britiih  W«t  ludiei 3.881  7.034 

••      tloiled  StstM Ca.TSJ  5.  IttT 

"     FonigBtuta U.3G7  3.3U)I 

£134.189  £I8.5S-2 

KanbcT  of  tmnIi  cnt«red  ia  131fi,DDe  hundred  and  maeiy-raur,  of  SS.CSS  ton- 
Bwa  iowsnl,  asil  one  hundred  aud  niiiRly.iix,  o(  i^.5Gj  tannure  auiwanj  ; 
IW.  one  huod red  imd  limy. e.ght  vesscia,  13.0B2  ton*  inward,  ouo  Euudred  nud 
Wltjr-ni,  19.G2S  U»u  outward. 

STAPLE  PBODUCTIOXS. 

lUd.  1&4T. 

Arniof  not .£8.084  4. US 

Oktoaa 1.763  i.lSST 

Pauon 1.036  1.045 

Oil lis  - 

Tlie  eiporta  of  arrow  root  and  potatoes  have  been  incrensing  very 
rmpidJy  of  lat«  years 

Trinxdad. — In  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  Columbia,  aud  tbo  uioat 
distant  of  all  tlie  ishndg  from  the  United  States,  is  TriHutail,  wbicb, 
tot  iMQimercial  importance,  is  second  only  to  Jamaica.  Area  aboat 
2000  Miiar«  miles.  The  interior  ia  uncultivated  ttnd  almost  unexplor- 
ed. Tdc  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  is  Hupposcd  sufficient  tti  eapply 
all  England  witb  stigar,  One-tbirticth  of  the  surface  only  is  capable 
of  cu!tiT3tion.  In  1838  tbere  were  184  sugar  CBtatos,  witb  an  invosl- 
«d  capital  of  £2  000  000  sterling.  A  deticiency  of  labor  bos  long  bees 
a  serious  drawbaoic  to  tbc  ca tales.  Cocoa  is  extensively  oultivatcd; 
Sflphaltnm  is  found  abundantly.  The  progress  of  the  island  bas  been 
clii«fly  since  17^3.  It  has  been  beld  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  as 
well  u  by  the  Bnelisb.  The  popaktion  of  Trinidad  is  stated  as  low  as 
39-000,  and  as  high  as  70.000,  by  different  writers.  Therowcre,ia  1840, 
180  sugar  estates,  101  distilleries  on  estates,  -21.710  acres  in  cane,  ti.9)0 
aer«a  in  cocoa,  1.095  in  coffee,  G.313  in  provisions,  and  7.237  in  pas- 
tures. 

Jamaica. — This  most  important  of  all  the  British  islands,  lies  about 
one  hundred  miks  south  of  Cuba,  has  an  area  of  6  2.^0  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  380.000,  of  whom,  in  less,  31 1,000  were  blasts. 
Whilst  Ibo  yellow  fever  rages  on  the  low  grounds,  tbc  elevated  regions 
enjoy  perfect  health.  The  island  is  not  generally  fertile,  but  requires 
amen  culture.  Indigo,  coffee  and  cocoa,  formerly  much  cultivated, 
have  been  given  np.  Every  variety  of  tropical  fruit  and  the  most  val- 
oible  dye  aud  cabinet  woods  flonriah.  The  Kuropeau  population  are 
EDglish,  Irish,  Scoteb,  French,  German  and  Portuguese,  But  little 
of  the  island  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  to  be  granted.  The 
tsTgest  estates  arc  about  I'iOO  acres,  bot  it  is  impossible  to  procnre  a 
Ibree  to  work  them,  as  the  freed  negroes  will  only  work  a  tew  hours 
e«eh  day,  and  a  few  days  each  week.  Labor  and  rout  are  the  chief 
fabjecte  of  agitation.  The  coffee  estates  have  suffered  less  by  cman- 
cipstioa,  as  Kuropeans  cultivate  them  to  an  extent  But  we  shall  re- 
ier  to  these  things  bye  and  bye. 

Jamaica  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  In  1503,  and  remained'  with 
them  till  it.8  conquest  by  England  in  Iti'ij.  In  1772  the  exports  weta 
1 1.000  bhds-  sugar;   in  lT7i.  75.000,     The  isWA  s^iSctti  Itciifi  -Jafc 
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iuM  may  be  mod  of  eoBM^  wUdi  from  GO.00O  popadb  ia  1781,  rair 
ad  19.811.000  in  1882.  Bl  Jago  ia  thd  aeaftof  gotctiunHi^hft^bl 
aim  ilio  largoii  town. 
:  Ili0  unporta  in  Jaama  in  1845  to^vind  125.4ttt  .lo«Bi9,hB| 
IILOOO  tonagreiitertliMiaiepivTiooaTear.  TliofiiUotingaiettiiar 
poftadT  1648  and  1844: 

.      .     TABLE  OF  IMFORtS  TO  JAMAICA. 

1841  180. 

nMr-88.779bbli.,9.8INilMlfUb.  flSJttBbblA,  IJtGlMlfUik 

OamMHa   86 pttBtn  tiiM^Wfc  ^   3 fWMhaMM, 8.748 Uto.   ^ 

Jbce^U»tra.8SfrlMitftiislC199ftM.       1.756  tnw  488  iMlflnntMllto 
JM.Cod--^.897hlMii^8w488te«i8i»liia.  6481  hhdi^  7.9fii  tm,  tfj|ll» 


Haddoeb-79 
lIaciml-<-a919  bbb. 
AlewlT«»-4.fB6  bUi. 
tferriny    laottbbifc 
',   8iaaMii-^l  tieiofl«,  1M5  bbl«. 
OO^lAttcsukt. 

aw«d  laatobMk 

AUfer— 1&441  firltiai,  ai881iegi. 
LmH-'aMl  Arklm,  %StO  kW 

Jta^1^8UI«^  9100  half  bMa. 
2aiv«et.-88S]nlf  Min<481  fiikiu.  ^ 
Jfraiidr    1  uhim:  511  lilirfi    ^ 
]Rgi^-a43Sg  489  kUin  809  ^.ttAg. 

Cb»»-4&615b9n. 

XiimAer,  f .  Pw— 1.96(k016  feet. 

.   W.  P.-.3.044.581  fe«U 
SKereftR.O.— 73.410. 

W.  O.— 65.100. 
irootf£r(K«i--813.170. 
.SW/et,  Cedai^l.773410. 
CypKie—l.334i)70. 
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93.643blile. 
9J98bUft 

406tim«||]448Mi 
aciretefak 

lS[37tfblili.,»8UrHili* 
14.Ta9'4Hcii^  1M18  %^ 
10L8l48f)M.1j374kefiu 
HfcSJMllboKM.  '  ^^ 

3&WMMft 

13488  Mk^  1J838  WT  Uk. . 
89lfiUft,U10lMiri£ 
L5191ia|fUili^8S8iifit^ 
40lfabdi. 
Il9i 
54fafida. 
HWWn. 

30  bhdsn  1.039  tieroee. 
$35,000  leet. 
9.170.488  feet. 
360.963 
912:740 
393.010 
2.9i».090 
1.189.670 


180B.....139.383 


SUGAR  CRW8  OF  JAMAICA  FROM 

1809 n4.630hhde. 

1810.,...  119.908 

1811 138.99S 

1819 113.173 

1813 109.158 

1814 104.558 

1815 197.909 

1816 100.989 

1817 193.766 

1813 191.758 

1819 116.382 

1890 199.999 

1831 119.560 

1899 94.511 

1893 101.971 

1894 106.009 

1^ 7f.090 

1896.....10«.7l« 

1887 87.399 


1790. . . 

...  91.131  hhda. 

1791... 

..  91.051 

J799... 

..  91.091 

1793. . . 

> . •  82. 13d 

l'J94... 

..  97.194 

1795. . . 

,..  95.379 

1796. .  • 

..  96.460 

1797. . . 

..  85.109 

1798. . . 

1 . .  «!•) .  c)«^ 

1799... 

..110.646 

1900... 

..105.584 

1801... 

..136.036 

1809... 

..140.113 

1803... 

,..115.496 

1804... 

..119.163 

1805... 

..159.359 

1806... 

..146.601 

1887... 

...133.983 

1790  TO  1846. 

1896 10l.ff73lbi 

1899>....  97.8»  ' 

1830 100^995     - 

1831 94.381 

183S. . . • .  98.686 

1833 85.101 

1834 84.756 

1835 77.970 

1836 67.094 

1837 61.505 

1838 69.613 

1839 49.943 

1840 33.066 

1841 34.491 

1842 60.995 

1843 44.169 

1844 34.444 

1845 47.896     ' 
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^Tom  a  letter  of  Dr.  Binns  to  Lord  Normanby,  we  learn  that  Jar 
^  ^^^  is  exposed  to  an  easy  conquest  by  a  foreign  power.  Dr.  Binns 
^  -'ys :  ^  With  a  single  steamer,  carrying  one  thousand  men  and  one 
J^J'^R  gun,  incalculable  mischief  might  be  done  ere  the  gueen^s  troops 
T^^d  be  got  undier  arms,  or  the  militia  assembled.  But  with  five 
^^^and  men^  the  itlajid,  in  spiie  of  the  most  gallant  defense^  must  surren- 

ATe  hare  &iled  in  obtaining  any  very  late  tables  showing  the  gross 
lount  of  the  trade  of  all  the  British  West  Indies  with  the  rest  of 
^*^«  world.  The  reader,  however,  under  the  head  of  each  of  the  is- 
*^tids,  will  have  found  much  to  guide  him  in  making  a  correct  estimate. 
-P  1)9  following  comprises  the  trade  of  the  islands,  with  the  mother 
^^imtry  daring  twenty  years ;  and  we  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  the  de- 
preciation which  is  annually  shown,  has  continued  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day : 

TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  COLONIES. 


n roBTi  raoM  hul  Km.  to 

Ofieiml  v«l.  £«.  i«  Xt. 

1614  9O>32.30^  6.*2;I:2.I38 

1815  -9.»03.;260  7  190.081 

lei6  7.'^7.8l)5  4.852  228 

1617  a32&926  7.015.591 

i  81(j  8.608.790  5.989.707 

1819  ait38.5d9  4.692.414 

1800  a353.706  4.6ul.350 

1821  3.667.477  5.311.347 

18-2-3  8.019.765  4..370.178 

1823  &425.S76  5^0.863 

18U  9.065.546  5.167.931 


DCCLARID  VAL. 

Espottt  in  Xi. 
7.019.9:^8 
7.218.0.17  I 
4  537.056  I 
5.8f»0.199 
6.(»ai.6i7 
4.841.753 
4.157.761 
4.321.581 
3.4.')9  818 
3.676  780 
ad27.489 


IXft.  rROK  ISLANDS. 

Official  val.  in  £t. 

1825  7.»3i.8i9 

1H26  8  4-J(U54 

1827  a380.>}3.1 

1820  9.49^950 

18i9  9.087.923 

1830  6.599.100 

1831  8.448  a'» 

1832  ai68.668 

1833  8.00S.24S 

1834  5.410.113 


BXP.  TO 

in  X«. 
4.997.270 
4.047.(i.»4 
5.017.375 
4.461.071 
5.52I.2.'>6 
5.040.677 
3.988.266 
4.1U0.426 
4704.180 
4.8ia64e 


DEC.  WXLUK. 

Exports. 
3.866.834 
3.i9J.2€5 
3.()8a232 
3.289.704 
3.612.085 
9  8.S8.448 
2..'i8 1.949 
3439.807 
2.597.591 
3.680.033 


EXPORTS  FROM  UNITED  KINGDOM  TO  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

1840 X3. 574.970         IS-U X2. 452.400 

1841 8.504.004         1845 2.789. 311 

1843 3..S91.425         1646-7 2.505.685 

1843 3.882.441 

TRADE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  AND  UNITED  STATES. 


BU«BTf  U.  ITATII. 

rub  oil  and  Candles $33. 609 

Suves,  Sic 312.342 

MasU  and  Naval  Stores 3.916 

PzwrisioDS  and  SpiriU 772. 408 

Horaesaml  Mules 215.902 

Sheep 14.699 

Bread  Staffii 3. 194.052 

Rice 1.59 .  739 

Tobacco 36.885 

GoM  and  Silver  Coin 6 .  Idf) 

Manufaetares 387.782 

Others 76. 724 


Domestic  Exports 84. 114.318 

Foreign 31.828 


IKrOKTt  V.  STAIVS. 

Bullion  and  upecie $345. 394 

CofTec,  Cocoa,  tStc 6.459 

Copper  and  Brass 42.430 

Dye-Wood 19. 154 

Mahorany 4.049 

Wines,  &c 4.785 

Molasses 3.917 

Sugar 22.206 

Spices 38.699 

Coal 765 

Salt 99.<»93 

Manufactures 16.497 

Sundries 84.958 


Total $687,906 


Total $4. 136.046 

VESSELS  OWNED  IN  BRITISH  C0L0NIF5,  1844. 

TOXSAOB.       CBBWS.  VBSSIU.    TOIOfAOB. 

833  320    Montserrat 4  lOO 

3.252  686    Nevi« 11  178 

1.640  305    St.  Kitts 35  548 


Anti'cpia 55 

Bshamas 140 

Barbados 37 
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TBE  WEST  IKMA  ISLAIVII8. 


Berbice 18  854 

Bermuda 54  3. 6*^3 

Demerura 54  2.352 

Dominica 14  502 

Grenada 48  813 

Jamaica 116  4.363 


89  8t.Laeia 19 

323  StVimeent 27 

250  Tobago 7 

85  Tartola 48 

198  TriAidwi 61 

633  

Total 7.304  5dS.839  40.699 


913 

m 

1.164 

180 

189 

46 

978 

197 

1.833 

378 

The  most  obyious  distinction  which  exists  between  the  British  ind 
other  West  Indies,  is  that  which  grows  out  of  the  relationship  of  its 
white  and  colored  population,  and  the  experiment  some  years  in  pro- 
gress of  cultivating  the  products  of  the  tropics  bj  free  negro  Uber. 
This  reflection  opens  to  us  the  whole  subject  of  emancipation,  of  which 
the  world  has  heard  so  much,  and  in  the  discussion  of  which  we  shall 
learn  more  of  the  true  condition  of  the  islands  than  can  be  gleaned 
from  any  of  our  previous  facts  and  statistics.  We  crave  the  readers 
undivided  attention. 

Slavery  is  an  institution  as  old  as  society  itself.  In  the  most  glori- 
ous eras  of  letters  and  liberty,  it  was  at  its  height  We  find  it 
throughout  all  the  dark  ages.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centv- 
ry,  in  the  full  blaze  of  Christianity,  science  and  civilization,  its  progress 
is  unchecked  and  even  accelerated.  Every  attempt  at  suppression  has 
signally  fulled.  Abolition  has  been  '*  as  sounding  brass."  The  natural 
increase  of  iflaves  falls  little  short,  in  the  United  States,  of  100.000 
per  annum,  and  it  is  not  venturing  too  much  to  assert,  that,  for  every 
slave  liberated  by  one  nation,  another  has  been  imported  by  its  neigh- 
bor from  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  imports  into  Spanish  colonies,  Brazil. 
South  America,  <&c.,  are  many  thousands  annually.  The  supply  is  thu 
kept  ecjual  to  the  demand,  and  increases  with  it.  There  are  perhaps  a! 
many  slaves  in  the  world,  as  the  peculiar  products  which  they  are  engaged 
in  raising,  and  for  which  they  only  seem  to  be  fitted,  require.  Emancipa- 
tion is  the  measure  of  policy,  when  that  number  is  temporarily  too  lar^ 
It  is  less  heartless  than  the  Spartan's  extermination  of  his  helois,hais{jSi 
mercenary,  in  that  it  is  enjoying  the  laborer's  prime  and  dismissing 
him  to  want  when  he  ceases  to  be  valuable.  Even  were  the  negro  en- 
titled to  his  freedom,  man  is  selfish  and  will  not  give  it  to  him,  if  it 
involves  his  pecuniary  loss.  Disregarding  individual  exceptions,  the 
world  has  exhibited,  as  yet,  no  such  benevolence. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  men  have  not  lost  more  than  they  have  gain- 
ed by  abstract  speculations  upon  liberty.  The  liberty  of  the  uncivil- 
ized and  barbarous  man,  is  that  of  a  wild  beast.  In  the  delirious  ex- 
cesses of  unrestrained,  unlimited  liberty,  men  have  proved  themsclTes 
monsters  and  shocked  high  heaven  with  their  atrocities.  Pemagogne^ 
fanatics,  those  upon  whom  all  government,  however  regular,  rits  like 
fetters  of  steel,  are  loudest  in  their  vociferations  for  liberty,  which  is 
to  them  a  license  for  every  bad  passion.  Its  meaning  with  these  is 
very  difi*erent  from  what  the  true  patriot  and  lover  of  country  claims 
We  have  no  faith  here.  In  our  opinion,  no  men,  no  nation  of  men. 
who  were  ever  fit  for  true  liberty,  ever  lost  it  Dungeons,  bolts  and  bars 
cannot  confine — whips  cannot  tame  its  noble  spirit.  The  vian  who  u 
a  slave  teas  never  fre^!  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  slave  or  the 
nation  of  slaves.  They  were  made  for  that  condition  or  they  would 
never  occupy  it.    TW\i  \ia;^^me&^  vsA  '^t^<«<^\\:^  %s%  v^  this  state ;  or, 
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•ii T  (for  with  this  every  creature  of  God  is  endowed),  they 
.  ■  iii;  tlio  fetter,  or  at  least  die !  Let  them  be  sluves,  for  free- 
'  *  -■»*4  i.!*h  jnieh  has  no  name,  and  would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blesfl- 
'■-'-.     Vou  could  not  cuslaTe  the  North  American  Indian — he  defies 

.  -'onds  and  dies  free  as  his  native  air.     You  could  not  enshiA'e  the 
•  Jo-Saxon — for  this  our  fathers  in  the  old  and  the  new  world  have 

■'  n     Could  slavery  even  be  tolerable  to  me,  I  would  pray  God  to 
'  ^inne  me  a  slave.     There  is  but  one  nation  in  all  the  world  who 

'iibniit  itself  a  willing,  unresisting  subject  to  slavery,  and  that  is 
'  •■  AJficau ! 
lu  every  age  of  history  the  African  has  been  a  slave.  His  slavery  be- 
^Qa  iii  Lis  own  country  and  to  his  own  princes.  The  lowest  rational  be- 
^«g  in  the  creation  of  God,  next  to  the  Hottentot,  with  capacities,  men- 
UaUv  and  physiologically  considered,  of  the  most  groveling  character, 
Mu  Las  been  the  same  in  all  ages  and  under  all  circumstances ;  with 
^  ho  identical  characteristics  in  the  cane  fields  of  Cuba  as  four  thousand 
Vear:^  ago  in  the  streets  of  Thebes  !*  He  does  not  repine,  he  does  not 
rvTjol.  Nothing  higher  incites  him.  He  toils  when  he  is  bade,  and 
c«.-a^;es  the  very  moment  that  constraint  is  removed.  If  liberated  and 
left  to  himself,  he  degenerates  back  to  barbarism,  from  the  civilization 
vhich  slaTCiT  brought  him.  In  the  sight  of  every  other  people  he  is 
degraded,  whether,  nominally  bond  or  free.  Social  intejcourse  with 
him  is  impossible.  His  experiments  in  self-government  have  been  hid- 
eous iailares,  as  we  shall  see  directly  in  considering  Hayti.  Through- 
out the  British  West  Indies,  he  is  a  political  cypher,  and  only  kept  in 
place  by  the  influence  of  a  powerful  government.  Siera  Ijcone  and 
Liberia  are  experiments  in  the  face  of  all  experience.  The  former 
has  viiendj  failed. 

It  the  right  to  hold  the  African  in  bondage  were  in  issue,  though  in 
fiiet  the  constraint  comes  from  his  own  nature,  and  there  were  not  the 
otber  strong,  and,  as  we  believe,  irresistible  arguments  from  history 
and  the  Bible,  for  it  is  unnecessary  to  lay  any  stress  now  upon  the  ar- 
gument for  policy,  growing  out  of  the  condition  in  which  whole  com- 
mnnities  find  themselves  placed ;  strong  as  that  argument  justly  is,  we 
woold  take  the  high  ground,  in  view  of  every  circumstance  of  his  case, 
ikat'ike  negro  was  created  essentially  to  be  a  slave,  and  finds  his  highest 
devdopmtni  and  destiny  in  that  co7ulition.\  Nor  can  I  see  in  this  a 
ecmtradiction,  or  one  ground  to  except  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his 
Creator,  whose  ways  are  too  far  above  mine  to  be  perfectly  compre- 
hended. Happiness,  for  aught  I  know,  may  bo  the  ultimate  end ;  and 
whatever  eonqition  produces  the  most  of  this,  is  right  and  good.  As  we 
are  created  with  different  intelligences  little  less  than  angels  and  idiots  ; 
with  different  constitutions,  Hercules  and  imbeciles ;  in  tlie  frozen  cli- 
mates of  the  poles,  where  bread  must  be  earned  by  struggles  with  terrible 
nature— or  about  the  equator,  where  spontaneous  fruits  make  earth  a 

*  The  archsolopcal  and  hieroglyphical  researches,  in  Efrypt,  clearly  demon- 
■tnite  this — vide  Gliddon's  licctures;  Dr.  Nott,  in  Soathcrn  Quarterly  Review,  and 
Commercial  Review,  Nov.,  1847;  also  Dr.  Curtwright  in  S.  Q.  RevieMr. 

t  The  reader  will,  if  possible,  read  Dr.  Cartwright*8  |>aper  on  the  negro,  in  the 
Soutiiern  Quarterly  Review;  we  forgt*t  tiio  volume.  He  support:)  powerfully  this 
poifitiQB«  as  also  does  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile. 


I  iiui  ihMa  mUKCa. 


'g;Ui        323  St  ViBuni. 

B.33«        250  Tobago. 

sot  85  Tut«%. 

198  Triaidail 


..lU     4.3U, 


TabJ 7.304  ftSil. 833  tt.U 

Tbe  moet  obrions  dktmolion  nliicb  exUts  between  the  Bii&h  ni  . 
otW  West  Indies,  u  thM  wUch  giova  out  of  the  relationship  of  in 
white  and  colored  ptnnlktiok,  and  t)ie  exjitTimeut  some  yean  in  pa- 
mat  of  enltiTating  the  prodacts  of  the  Iropice  hj  free  Tugrv  mW 
Tliu  Te&eetion  c^mu  to  u  tlie  whole  subject  of  KMAKciriTioNjofTliiiili 
tbfl  world  hai  heud  w  mneh,  and  iu  the  dii;cussion  of  which  we  fUS 
l^rb  aon  of  the  trne  oovditimi  of  the  islands  than  can  be  |leuwi 
from  may  of  .oar^rerioiju  &ots  and  ^.tatisties.  Wo  crnTc  the  risida't 
^dinded  Att«ntu)n. 

SUt«7  ia  an  inatitatMin  ps  old  as  society  itBel£  In  the  most  glon- 
DO!  «rmB  of  letten  and  Cbfirty,  it  vaa  at  ita  height.  We  SM  U 
timofpioBt  all  ^e  dark'ana.  In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth oeMa- 
T7,ln  the  fall  Uau  <it  €h£aliimity,  science  >nd  civilizatioD,  its  piogtfM 
ia  tinebedied  and  even  atecleratcd.  Every  attempt  nt  suppresrion  (■■ 
upially  Ailed.  Abolition liaa  huun  ■-  as  doonding  braes  "  The  natoial 
iitereaie  of  ^rei  Ml  little  bhort,in  the  United  SiAt«s,  of  100,004 
per  utvnmi  And  it  ia  not  Tanturins  too  unch  to  assort,  that,  for  cwj 
,^Te  liberated  by  one  nstion,  anoOier  had  been  imported  by  its  nci^ 
, Jk>r  fann  tl^  mkst  of  ^Afriee.  'I'hc  itapurta  into  Spanish  colonies.  Btw 
S.qntb  America,  &e,  ne  menv  thousands  annually.  The  sspply  a  thn 
k^  eanal  to  thedemand,  &na  iocreoses  with  it.  There  are  periupt  u 
manyBiaTeaintheworldgaa  the  peculiar  prudnetK  which  they  are  eogigcd 
in  nuBing,  and  for  whioh  they  ouly  ^eem  to  be  fitted,  require.  Knaiteipa- 
tionia  themeaanreof  policy,  wheutli»t  number  Is  temporarily  tooltt^ 
It  ia  less  heartleu  than  the  Spartim's  extermination  of  his  Ae/oft.bot  Eul 
nensenwy,  in  titat  it  is  enjoyinu  tie  laborer's  prime  and  dtHnissiog 
liim  to  want  when  he  eeaeea  to  be  Tslnable.  £T«n  wera  tiM  negro  k- 
titled  to  hia  freedom,  man  ia  setfiah  and  will  not  ^ve  it  ttt  hii^  if  il 
inTolvea  hie  pecnniaty  loaa.  Diarwarding  indindual  exDeptun^Ac 
world  has  exhibited,  as  yet,  ao  aneh  oenerolenoe. 

It  ia  donhtful  whether  men  hare  not  lost  m(»«  thap  tlwj  ia,-n  pk- 
ed  by  abstract  speenlationa  upon  liberty.  The  libe^  of  the  uwril- 
iied  and  barbarous  man,  is  that  of  a  wild  beael  In  the  deliriooB  ti- 
casaes  of  nnreatrained,  onlimited  liberty,  men  bare  |)roTed  t 
monsters  and  shoclced  high  heaven  with  their  atioeitiee.  Da  .„  „  , 
fitnatics,  those  npon  whom  all  coTernment,  however  regular,  aits  like 
fetteia  of  steel,  are  loudest  in  their  Tooiferationa  for  liberty,  which  a 
te  them  a  license  for  ererr  bad  passion.  Its  meaning  wwi  IImm  ii 
.Tory  different  from  what  the  true  patriot  and  lovor  of  constry  daai& 
We  h&TO  no  iaith  here.  In  our  opinion,  no  men,  no  nation  of  aCBi 
whowere  ever  fit  for  true  liberty,  ever  lost  it  I>uiigeop&  boltg  udlian 
cannot  confine — ^whips  cannot  tame  its  noble  spirit  TV  aiwt  «ib  it 
attactwunettrjret!  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  iIktc  or  fla 
nation  of  Blavea.  They  were  made  fbr  tJiat  ooDditioa  or  thy— H 
nerer  ooeipy  ii    Their  h^pneat  and  proqmrityanin  tUi'iMt;  m^ 
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laving  power  (for  with  this  every  creature  of  God  is  eiulowed),  they 
would  break  the  fetter,  or  at  least  die !  Let  them  be  slaves,  for  free- 
doui  with  such  has  no  name,  and  would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  bless- 
ing. You  could  not  enslave  the  North  American  Indian — he  defies 
your  bonds  and  dies  free  as  his  native  air.  You  could  not  enslave  the 
Anglo-Saxon — for  this  our  fathers  in  the  old  and  the  new  world  have 
shown.  Could  slavery  even  be  tolerable  to  me,  I  would  pray  God  to 
eoutinQC  me  a  slave.  There  is  but  one  nation  in  all  the  world  who 
will  submit  itself  a  willing,  unresisting  subject  to  slavery,  and  thai  is 
the  African  ! 

In  every  age  of  history  the  African  has  been  a  slave.  His  slavery  be- 
pin  in  his  own  country  and  to  his  own  princes.  The  lowest  rational  be- 
ing in  the  creation  of  God,  next  to  the  Hottentot,  with  capacities,  men- 
tallv  and  physiologically  considered,  of  the  most  groveling  character, 
he  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages  and  under  all  circumstances ;  with 
the  identical  characteristics  in  the  cane  fields  of  Cuba  as  four  thousand 
years  ago  in  the  streets  of  Thebes  !*  He  does  not  repine,  he  does  not 
rebel.  Nothing  higher  incites  him.  He  toils  when  he  is  bade,  and 
ceases  the  very  moment  that  constraint  is  removed.  If  liberated  and 
left  to  himself,  he  degenerates  back  to  barbarism,  from  the  civilization 
which  slavery  brought  him.  In  the  sight  of  every  other  people  he  is 
degraded,  whether  nominally  bond  or  free.  Social  in tcf course  with 
him  is  impossible.  His  experiments  in  self-government  have  been  hid- 
eoxis  failures,  as  we  shall  see  directly  in  considering  Hayti.  Through- 
out the  British  West  Indies,  he  is  a  political  cypher,  and  only  kept  in 
place  by  the  influence  of  a  powerful  government.  Siera  Leone  and 
Liberia  arc  experiments  in  the  face  of  all  experience.  The  former 
has  ahctidy  failed. 

If  the  right  to  hold  the  African  in  bondage  were  in  issue,  though  in 
fact  the  constraint  comes  from  his  own  nature,  and  there  were  not  the 
other  strong,  and,  as  we  believe,  irresistible  arguments  from  history 
and  the  Bible,  for  it  is  unnecessary  to  lay  any  stress  now  upon  the  ar- 
gument for  policy,  growing  out  of  the  condition  in  which  whole  com- 
Diunities  find  themselves  placed ;  strong  as  that  argument  justly  is,  wo 
would  take  the  high  ground,  in  view  of  every  circumstance  of  his  case, 
thai  the  negro  teas  created  essentially  to  be  a  slave,  and  finds  his  highest 
developmeTit  and  destiny  in  that  condition.^  Nor  can  I  see  in  this  a 
contradiction,  or  one  ground  to  except  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his 
Creator,  whn?»e  ways  are  too  far  aboye  mine  to  bo  perfectly  compre- 
hended. Happiness,  for  aught  I  know,  may  bo  the  ultimate  end;  and 
whatever  condition  produces  the  most  of  this,  is  right  and  good.  As  we 
arc  created  with  different  intelligences  little  less  than  angels  and  idiots  ; 
with  ditferont  constitutions,  Hercules  and  imbeciles;  in  the  frozen  cli- 
mates of  the  poles,  where  bread  must  be  earned  by  struggles  with  terrible 
nature— or  about  the  equator,  where  spontaneous  fruits  make  earth  a 

^  The  arrhipolopral  and  hieroglyphical  rewarchei,  in  E|^pt,  clearly  denion- 
fitrjto  thi^j — vide  (ilid(ion*8  l^eclures;  Dr.  Nott,  in  SoDtheriiQnarterly  KeTiew,aad- 
CoinriuTcial  Uovii-w,  Nov.,  1847;  also  Dr.  Cartwright  ia  S.  Q.  Kevieir. 

t  The  rendiT  will,  if  pOMible,  read  Dr.  Cartwright*!  paper  on  the  negro.  In  Ibe- 
Si'UthiTii  Qiinrterly  Revi4w:  we  forget  tho  volame.  He  aupports  powerfnlly  this- 
pnsiiiuu,  ha  uUo  does  Dr.  Nott,  of  Mobile. 
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garden  of  paradise,  so  can  I  see  no  ground  for  presnming  the  tqud- 
xty  of  mankind.  There  is  no  argument  a  priori  If  an  argument  be 
framed,  it  must  oome  from  fads,  and  all  facts  are  opposed  to  the  theo- 
ry. Perhaps  I  had  rather  be  a  slave  than  an  idiot,  were  it  possible  for 
my  nature  to  be  enslaved.  Perhaps  I  had  rather  be  a  tolave  in  the 
ffenial  skies  of  the  tropics,  than  a  savage  among  tumbling  icebergs  or 
in  the  wilds  of  Africa ;  or  perhaps  nature,  more  kind  and  wise,  maj 
detcrminct  for  me.  I  am  so  fashioned,  however,  as  to  decide,  beyond 
one  question,  the  propriety  of  the  existence  of  slavery,  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  existed  in  certain  people,  from  the  remotest  periods  of  time, 
not  only  without  resistance,  but  with- ready  acquiescence ;  that  thej 
have  flourished  under  it,  and  become  civilized  and  useful,  and  in  every 
experiment,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  to  alter  their 
state,  have  manifested  an  utter  incapacity  for  any  other.  A  freeman 
myself,  without  any  fine  spun  and  impracticable  notions  of  its  unirer" 
S(U  propriety,,  I  seek  not  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  am  sat- 
isfied with  the  facts  as  they  are  given. 

There  never  was,  perhaps,  a  more  systematic  slave  dealer  than  Great 
Britain — not  even  New  England — ^but,  becoming  suddenly  afflicted  with 
a  sense  of  her  wrongs,  under  the  scourges  of  conscience,  she  took  i 
turn  and  vowed  henceforward  the  world  should  all  be  free.  We  make 
this  eharitable  supposition  of  conscientiousness  from  the  promptings  of 
a  liberal  nature — for  it  is  well  known  that  pAtVan/ A ro/iy  knocked  a  very 
long  time  at  the  doors  of  parliament  before  it  was  heard,  and  some  have 
unkindly  insinuated,  was  only  heard  when  interest  whispered  your 
West  India  possessions  are  not  fertile  enough  to  compete  itith  foreipk 
islands.  You  have  immense  empires  in  the  east,  capable  of  unlimited 
production,  which  others  have  not  Liberate  your  West  India  stares : 
force  them,  as  you  can  then,  to  liberate  theirs,  and  you  have  the  monofo- 
ly  of  the  world!  This  has  been  insinuated,  and  the  late  importation  of 
African  apprentices  (?)  squints  awfully  at  the  practical  interest  vicv 
of  the  matter. 

But  let  this  be  as  it  may.  Great  Britain  liberated  her  slaves,  and  ire 
are  about  to  show,  however  uncharitable  in  us,  that  whether  instigated 
by  the  highest  benevolence  or  most  sordid  interest,  she  has  absurdlj 
blundered  in  her  course,  injuring  every  one  that  shie  would  have  bene- 
fited, and  benefiting  every  one  she  would  have  injured. 

In  1838  the  fiat  went  forth  that  800.000  slaves  were  freemen,  and 
that,  in  the  sufferance  of  government,  eight  shillings  in  the  pound  valas 
for  every  slave  would  be  paid  to  his  master.  Thus  by  grinding  tax- 
ation upon  the  laboring  classes  of  England,  was  raised  £'^0.000.000  to 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  £50.000.000  propertr,  consecrated  as 
such  by  law ;  and  with  little  regard  to  the  views  of  the  property  hold- 
ers themselves,  was  secured  emancipation.  This  was  the  first  pecunia- 
ry cost.  We  shall  see  hereafter  it  was  but  a  tithe  of  what  had  to  be 
incurred. 

There  was  an  intermediate  apprenticeship  state  established,.  Captain 
Capadosc,  who  was  in  command  of  the  forces  when  the  news  was  re- 
ceived in  the  islands,  gives  us  in  his  work,  a  graphic  sketch  of  the 
scene  :  **  The  negroes  crowded  round  to  hear  the  news,  frantic  ;"  bat 
when  told  of  six  years  ap\>TeTiV\^e%\vv^^^*''^Q%\x.^<iar8^uo  six  years,  thej 
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t>ciferated  beyond  all  bonnd  of  control."  Explanations  were  Tain. 
The  police  were  called  out  and  martial  law  contemplated.  "  Every 
king  looked  mightily  like  insurrection  "  ( this  was  in  Trinidad  ),  "•  the 
legroes  flocked  to  town  and  would  not  return  to  their  masters,  so  that 
he  magistrates  were  compelled  to  exert  the  power  vested  in  them,  and 
oake  some  examples  by  having  corporal  punishment  inflicted  on  a 
lew  of  the  strong  and  refractory  men,  which  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
he  apprentices  returned  to  the  estates." 

However,  slavery  has  ceased  and  apprenticeship  has  ceased,  at  least 
or  the  original  blacks,  and  fifteen  years  have  passed.  We  naturally 
lesire  to  know  the  result  of  the  experiment.  It  has  surely  had  sum- 
lent  time  to  work.  It  has  been  tried  under  the  most  favorable  aus- 
>ioes.  Other  nations  have  an  interest  in  these  results.  France  has,* 
)6caase  her  revolutionary  government  is  on  the  eve  of  a  similar  move-' 
neat.  The  United  States  have,  for  we  have  near  3.000.000  slaves  ; 
md  some  very  wise  and  very  humane  mqn  are  ever  urging  us  to  set 
item  free,  to  rove  untrammclcd  as  they  wist,  over  the  wealthiest  states 
)f  the  Union.  These  gentlemen  cannot,  of  course,  object  to  our  point- 
ing to  their  own  bantlings,  emancipation  and  Hayti,  in  the  West  In- 
lies,  and  receiving  instruction  from  that  quarter.  It  is  but  fair,  too, 
iiat  British  writers  should  speak,  whose  prejudices  would  naturally 
nducc  them  to  give  the  most  favorable  account,  even  if  there  were 
i.merican  authorities  to  consult  On  so  interesting  a  point,  the  read- 
T  will  pardon  our  frequent  and  extended  quotations.  And  first  from 
he  work  of  CoL  Capadose,  who  was  an  officer  sixteen  years  in  the 
slands,  published  in  London,  1845.  We  ought  also  to  observe,  that 
he  writer  is  a  great  advocate  for  emancipation  and  the  negroes. 

**  The  greatest  drawback  to  affriculture,  in  the  West  Indies,  is  the  idleness  of  the 
ie«t>es,  who  work  only  foar  hours  in  Uie  day,  and  then  (notwithstanding  the 
1^  wages  they  receive)  very  negligently;  tliree-qnarters  of  a  dollar  each  per 
liem,  or  rather  for  four  hours  supertictal  work,  besides  other  advantages  equivalent 
.0  one  dollar,  is  what  is  usually  paid  to  them.  Many  will  not  work  at  all  so  long 
m  they  have  any  money,  and,  upon  the  slightest  word  of  reproach,  quit  the  estate 
orever.  My  friends  were  in  gpcat  anxiety,  lest,  through  tlie  misconduct  of  these 
rUlful  laborers,  the  crops  of  this  year  should  be  lost;  and,  as  every  month  increasee 
heir  insolence,  there  was  a  worse  prospect  for  tlie  future.** — Vol.  i,  99. 

**I  could  not  see  the  machinery  m  operation,  as  nearly  all  the  work  people  had 
eft  in  consequence  of  a  slight  reprimand  he  had  ^ivcn  them,  for  impertinence  and 
iisrespect  to  the  gentleman,  his  assistant,  who,  being  disturbed  one  night  by  tlieir 
boisterous  singing,  dancing  and  noisy  music,  mildly  requested  them  to  go  to  a 
[rreater  distance  from  his  lodging.  Instead  of  complying  with  his  reasonable  request, 
Lhey  told  him  he  might  go  and  sleep  at  the  mill,  for  they  should  not  move  to  please 
iiim,'*  6lc^  &c.— Vol.  i,  35. 

**They  (the  negroes)  are  too  indolent  for  so  important  an  object;  for,  whilst  they 
possess  lands  capable  of  enriching  them  in  the  highest  degree,  they  simply  cnlti- 
rate  what  they  require  for  present  support— a  small  quantity  of  rice,  cocoa,  coffee, 
Indian  corn,  ground  provisions,  and  some  few  of  the  tropical  fruits.  With  pro- 
perty abounding  with  the  finest  trees  and  materials,  their  cottages  are  poor  looking, 
miserable  dwellings.*^ — Vol,  i,  .^. 

**  The  whole  way  I  passed  cocoa  and  coffee  grounds,  but  not  in  good  order,  and 
offering  a  gloomy  illustration  of  what  I  had  olMerved  in  the  sugar  estates,  viz.,  the 
want  uf  proper  workmen.  In  these  plantations  it  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the 
labor  ii  so  light  that  children  are  capable  of  performing  it;  but  the  weeds  are  suf- 
Tered  to  grow  to  a  great  height— «ven  the  gathering  the  fruit  is  scarcely  per- 
Tormed,  a  greater  part  being  allowed  to  drop  to  the  ground.  Every  thing  offers  a 
rjieerless  contrast  to  the  former  flourishing  state  of  the  colony,** &c.,  &c. — Vol.  i,  45. 

**  But  what  a  contrast  was  offered  by  the  valley  of  Diego  Martin ;  the  estates 
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looked  ab&ndoiiM},  and  tlie  luxnriant  cocoa,  coffoA  and  aagar,  which  fonaeriy  cm 
80 much  beaaty  to  the  landKupe,  were  no  longer  seen;  lone  brushwood hac tuM  1 9 
their  placo  and  evcr>'thing  wore  u  neglected  aspecL*'-— Vol.  1,  60.  |;: 

In  relation  to  the  negroes,  Col.  Capadose  says: 

^  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  emancipated,  and  the  people,  genenDt,  ii 
the  coloniets  are  averse  to  agricultural  labor,  and  that  the  comparatively  ffw'vhi 
do  engage  in  it,  are  so  nnreasonable  in  their  demands.  It  is  equally  to  be  lamest 
ed,  that  the  free  born  rising  generation  seem  absolutely  disinclined  to  any  pnisHli 
of  that  nature,  even  tlie  cultivation  of  gardens." — Vol.  ii»  250.* 

The  present  value  of  estates : 

*'  It  is  affirmed  that  very  few  proprietors  of  estates,  in  the  IVest  India  Cob- 
nies,  now  clear  the  expenses  attendant  on  their  cultivation ;  yet,  in  eooie  4 
them,  such  as  Tobago,  Dominica,  Grenada,  and  others,  the  wages  paid  to  UlMfEn 
amount  to  less  than  what  the  mitintcnance,  in  all  probability,  of  a  similar  oaabe: 
of  slaves  would  huvc  cost  before  the  emancipation.  ITie  loss  to  proprietors  in  tkoM 
colonics  must,  then,  arise  from  the  difference  of  labor  performed  from  its  pntfiit 
insufficiency — whilst  the  laborers  have  an  easy  mode  of  indemnifying  thenisflvei 
for  Uie  lowncM  of  wages  by  the  sale  of  their  ground  provisiomi,  on  which  Ihcf 
can  put  what  price  tlioy  pluuse/* — Vol.  ii,  255. 

An  able  writer,  in  the  February  number  of  Blackwood,  184S,  piint; 
in  most  fearful  colors,  the  condition  of  the  West  Indies : 

**  Immediately  aftor  the  emancipation  act  was  passed,  the  produce  of  the  MTnt 
Indian  estates  began  rapidly  to  decline,  and  their  value  to  be  correspondingly  de 

{>reciated.  Thin  wus  the  iuovitahle  consequence  of  the  abridgment  of  theworkivf 
lOurs,  and  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  great  number  of  laborers  altogether  frv>m  pias* 
tatiou  employment.  In  tiict.  the  want  of  adequate  labor  began  to  be  felt  iD«t 
painfully  throughout  the  colonies.  Notwithstanding  thi«,  tlie  planters  went  Ofi, 
making  every  exertion  they  could,  under  j>e<!uliarly  difficult  circonistances. 

^*Tlie  increased  ox{>enRe,  occasioned  by  the  altered  circumstances  cf  the  colo- 
nics, soon  absorbed  more  than  the  compensation  money  which  they  had  receimi; 
and  in  addition  they  wore  urged  by  government  to  provide  **more  fvlly  for  tfa* 
administration  of  justice,  for  the  conHoruiatiuu  of  thecriuiiuul  law,  for  establidiiDs: 
circuit  courts,  aiiieucling  the  workhouse  laws,  improving  the  state  of  jail^  fv.* 
b^'tter  prison  discipline,  establishing  weekly  courts  of  petit  sesesions,  providit; 
places  of  confinement  for  prisDners,  raising  an  efficient  polFco,  ice— tilings  no 
doubt,  very  desirable  in  themselves,  hut  not  to  be  arcomplished  save  at  a  gheroai 
cost^  which,  of  coun<c,  was  thrown  entirely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  planter!. 
The  following  extract  from  tho  annwor  of  the  Jamaica  jXssembly,  in  reply  to  th<* 
Governor's  address,  at  the  opening  of  that  rhaukber  on  4ih  August,  1835,  wD! 
show  the  state  of  the  colonies  at  the  close  of  the  year  immediafely  subiiequeot  to 
emancipation:  ^Seeing  largo  portions  of  our  neglected  cane-ficlds  becoming  over- 
run with  wei'Js,  and  a  still  larger  portion  of  our  pasture  lands  ri'turuing  to  1  state 
of  nature;  seeing,  in  fact,  desolation  already  overspreadini!  the  face  of  tlie  laud,  it 
is  iniposhihle  fur  us,  withuut  abandoning  the  evidence  of  our  own  seuses,  to  t-utfr* 
tain  i'avoralile  anf.icipations,  or  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  painful  conviction,  llut 
progres.sive  and  rapid  deterioration  of  property  will  continue  to  keep  pace  with -h" 
«l>{)JeIltice^hi]),  nnd  that  its  termination  must  (unless  strong  preventive  me<t*arfd 
be  a|>|)lied  J  cuiiiplete  the  ruin  of  the  colony.' 

*' The  following  were  the  imintHiinte  ond  extremely  natuml  consequfnce«: 
*  There  was  no  violence;  the  mass  of  the  Inhering  population  being  leA  in  qii:ot 
possession  of  the  houses  and  grounds  on  the  est.ttes  of  their  masters.  For  suecev 
sive  wcekn  univl'r^^ll  idleness  reigned  over  the  whole  island.  The  plant^^tioncatlle. 
deserted  by  their  keepers,  ranged  at  large  through  the  growing  cro]>s.  and  fiekujf 
cane,  cultivated  at  great  eost,  rotted  upon  tho  ground  for  want  of  hands  to  cut 
tliem.  Among  tho  hiuikbler  cluss4.*s  of  sociefy,  resp»-cl«ble  funiilies,  whose  so!e  cf 
pcndcnce  had  been  a  few  slaves,  had  to  perform  for  themselves  the  most  meui^il  ff- 

*  Gol.  Capadose  does,  in  several  ]>Iaces.  speak  of  the  contentment  of  the  negro*-*! 
aud  possesion  of  physical  comforts;  but  he  is  forced,  at  the  same  time,  to  throw 
himself  ujiou  the  name  of  freedom,  so  dear;  as  he  admits  that  they  were  *' comfort* 
able,  happy  and  well  taken  care  ol  in  every  way,  when  slaves.** 
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Still  the  same  baneful  iDfluenoe  continued  to  rule  the  Government  In  all 
of  difference  the  stipendiary  magistratea  supported  the  emancipated  maai 
Sfainst  the  helpleas  proprietor,  and  even  took  an  active  part  in  sui>porting  the  de- 
mands of  the  people  for  an  extravagant  rate  of  wages,  alike  injurious  to  both  classes,' 

*7b  the  Editor  of  the  Jamaica  Detpatch^  Chronicle,  and  Oazette. 

**  *  Coming  erenu  OMt  their  ■badowt  btfore.' 

**  Sir — ^I  have  jost  returned  from  Lucea,  where  I  have  witnessed  a  sight  any 
thing  but  gratifying  to  my  feelings. 

**A  vessel  has  arrived  from  *  Trinidad  de  Cuba,'  to  load  with  the  mill  and  ma« 
chinery,  coppers,  and  other  apparatus  from  Williamsfield  Estate  in  this  parish,  lata 
the  property  of  Mr.  Alexander  Grant  The  estate  has,  since  Mr.  Grant's  death, 
been,  from  the  diflkulty  of  the  times,  abandoned;  and  Mr.  D'Castro,  the  owner  of 
the  vessel  now  at  Lucea,  has  purchased  the  fixtures  for  an  estate  settling  in  Cuba. 

^  Is  not  the  fate  of  Jamaica  estates  foreshadowed  in  this  circumstance  7  Is  it 
not  a  mclanchoiv  reflection  that  we  are  being  wantonly  sacrificed  by  our  fellow- 
conntrymen,  solely  for  the  agrandisement  of  foreigners! 

"It  does  not  require,  Mr.  Editor,  a  prophet  to  foretell  the  fate  of  Jamaica  sugar 

Sroperties,  and  that  for  every  man's  property  destroyed  here,  half  a  dozen  will 
ourish  in  Cuba.  A  new  branch  of  trade  is  opened  to  us,  and,  for  a  few  months, 
BO  doubt,  it  will  be  a  brisk  one.  I  would  strongly  recommend  gentlemen  who  are 
advertising  properties  for  sale  to  send  me  advertisement  to  Cuba;  an  estate  now  is 
not  worth  more  than  the  cattle  and  machinery  on  it,  and  our  neighbors  in  Cuba 
might  obtain  all  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  their  sugar  planta- 
tions on  very  easy  terms;  and  it  will  be,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  agreeable,  at  some 
fature  time,  when  necessity  compels  us  to  quit  our  own  country,  to  seek  a  living 
in  Cuba,  to  see  our  late  still,  steam-engine,  or  coppers,  and  if  we  are  particularly 
fortunate,  obtain  the  superintendence  of  any  one  of  tliem.  I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  yonr 
obedient  servant  A  Fbofrietor. 

"  Hanover.  Oct  33, 1847." 

**  The  destructive  results  to  property,  by  the  changes  thus  precipitately  forced 
on  the  colony,  will  be  best  manifested  by  reference  to  the  exports  of  our  three  great 
■taples— en^r,  rum,  and  cofTee: 

BHM.  f  roAa.  ruacR.  amc.  lbs.  oorras  at  amkvam,  val. 
atXso. 
ATeraM  of  the  five  years  ending 

1807.  lait  of  the  African  trade      131 .962 
Average  of  the  five  years  ending 

1615^  date  of  Registry  Act 118.490 

Av.  of  the  five  years  ending  1823, 

date  of  Canninff's  Resolutions. .      110. 934 
Average  of  the  five  years  ending 

1833;  last  five  of  slavery 95. 353 

Average  of  the  five  years  ending 

1843;  first  ^V9  ef  freedom. ...        43. 453 

**  Up  to  1807,  the  exports  of  Jaroaiia  progressively  rose  as  cultivation  waa  ex- 
tended. From  that  date  they  have.been  ffradually  sinking;  but  we  more  especially 
entreat  attention  to  the  evidence  here  adduced  of  the  effect  of  emancipation,  which 
in  ten  years,  reduced  the  annual  value  of  the  three  principal  ataples  from  je2.791.- 
478,  to  je].213.*284,  being  in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  sixteen,  or  equal,  at  five 
per  cent,  to  an  investment  of  about  thirty^two  millions  of  property  annihilated. 
\Ve  believe  the  history  of  the  world  would  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  parallel 
case  of  oppression,  perpetrated  by  a  eivilized  government,  upon  any  section  of  its 
own  subjects. 

"In  other  places  the  alteration  and  decline  has  been  even  more  startling.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  state  of  exports  from  British  Guaiana,  at  intervale  of 
three  years,  beginning  with  1827,  and  ending  as  above  with  1843: 

_^                         iroAa.  *     ant.  molassbi  cotton.  corrss. 

hhdf.  pnselMOBt.            caskt.  baUi.  lbs.  Datah. 

1807 71.168  32.363  98.336  15.904  8.063.753 

1630 69.717  33.939     31.189  5.433  9.503.756 


atXlO. 

60«  par  100  lbs. 

£. 

50.462 

33.635.377 

3.85t.631 

48.736 

34.394.790 

3.588.903 

41.046 

18.793.999 

3.188.637 

35.505 

17.645.602 

3.791.478 

14,185 

7.413.498 

l.tl3.384 
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24. 20 J 

16.070 
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44.508 
37.088 
13.134 
34.937 

3.G99 

3.196 

1.364 

34 

5.704.01  1 

1836 

. . . .    57 . 142 

4.W1.3S  r. 

1839 

r      V     ^      ^                  ^^^    »      ^     ^"     ^»    ^» 

»  •  •  •       Oo  •  4S9  K 

i.5S3.n  1- 

A%f%0^^  •  »  •  •  ■ 

1843 

....    35.738 

1.4iSB.UI  Ut 

These,  then,  at  first  blush,  are  the  fruits  which  have  been  abundiat-  \v., 
ly  reaped,  and  there  is  little  to  hope  for  in  the  future,  despite  of  ill 
the  efibrts  which  the  returning  reason  of  the  mother  country  anaokfii 
puts  forth.     To  us,  it  is  too  plainly  manifest^  the  doom  of  the  Bntiu 
West  Indies  is  irrevocably  sealed. 

The  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  when  Secretary  of  State,  in  1844.  dii- 
patched,  we  believe,  a  private  agent  to  the  TV  est  Indies,  in  quest  i 
information  for  the  department,  and  with  the  results  before  him,  pro- 
duced that  celebrated  letter  to  Mr.  King,  which  did  bo  much  in  upei* 
ine  the  eyes  of  France  and  other  nations.  The  strong  yet  trutuial 
colors  in  which  the  condition  of  the  colonies  are  developed,  wanuu 
an  extract  in  our  pages. 

**The  experiment,  icc,^  haa  tamed  out  to  be  a  coatly  one.  She  haa  ezpesM 
Bearly  one  hundred  milliona  of  dollars  in  indemnifying  the  owners  of  the  fmanch 
pated  aLiTes.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  increaaed  price  paid  since,  by  the  pe^ 
pie  of  Givat  Britain,  for  sugar  and  other  tropical  productions,  in  consequence  «f 
the  meaiKure,  is  equal  to  half  that  sum;  and  that  twice  that  amoant  has  beeaei' 

r ended  in  the  suppression  of  the  alave  trade— making  together,  two  hundred  nd 
fky  millions  of  dollars  as  the  expense  of  the  experiment.     Instead  of  realiiis{ 
her  hope,  the  result  haa  been  a  sad  diaappointment    Her  tropicml  products  hnt 
ftllen  otr  to  a  Vast  amount.    Inatead  of  aupplying  her  owo  wants  and  these  of 
"  "*  "  r,  she  ha 


fiT  sU  Europe,  with  them,  as  formerly,  she  has  now,  in  some  of  the  most  io- 
f<msi  articles,  scarcely  enough  to  supply  her  own.  What  is  worse,  her  swi 
Mfconsw  arv  actually  consuming  sugar  produced  by  slave  labor,  brought  direct  ts 
y^taao.  or  refined  in  bond,  and  exported  and  sold  in  her  colonies  as  cheap,  or 
rAiMii>er.  than  they  can  be  produced  there;  while  the  slave  trade,  instead  of  dirnin- 
wjfeifi^  hA««  in  fact,  been  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever.  So  disastroai 
hi»  >er3i  the  rvsult,  tliat  her  fixed  capitalvested  in  tropical  possessions,  estimated 
•n  wbe  «^ue  of  near  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  is  said  to  stand  on  the  brink 

"  iW'.  :^-s  is  not  the  worst    While  this  costly  scheme  has  had  such  ruinous  effects 

iinM  .K-  irvpieal  productions  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  fifiven  a  powerful  stimulus 

fi^4r«^'  >«  a  corresponding  increase  of  products,  to  those  countries  which  haie 

w».  4io  {vvt.:  sense  to  shun  her  example.     There  has  been,  it  is  estimated  by  them, 

sii^^twt.   a  '.he  proiiuction  of  tropical  products,  since  1808,  in  fixed  capital,* nearly 

«-«•«   iKa.^.ia  millions  of  dollars,  wholly  dependent  on  slave  labor.     In  the  sanie 

^i^nM  -iKy  \iIuo  of  their  products  is  estimated  to  have  risen  from  about  972.0i.iO.(X.O 

»..^i.'.  o  »<^ArIy  $'2*20.000.000,  while  the  whole  of  the  fixed  capital  of  Great 

cv:«..i    ■  ai4«M  lu  cultivating  tropical  products,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Incieii 

^  .*«j ... .'«.  ^iily  at  about  tSdO.OOO.OOO,  and  the  value  of  the  products  annuaJiT, 

.   .X.  *  -iiNLJ  O.UIH).    To  present  a  still  more  striking  view:  of  three  article*  ol 

.^^«.  -.^^.tiot^t — tfugar,  coflfee,  and  cotton — the  British  possessions,  inclucinc  the 

*v^    -  ^      "^M  '.:iJie»,  and  Mauritius,  produced,  in  184iJ,  of  sugar,  only  .19ll5.771 

,  .  «s,  >  :•  ^  ^^'uNj,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States,  excluding  other  countrifs  liarinf 

«    , ..    H<>«^^oii.<i,  produced  9.600.U00  pounds;  of  cofil'e,  the  Britisli  pos»'sicioni 

::^    .     .  \   .»:  ,N:i00.1  pounds,  while  Cuba  and  Brazil  produced  2Mil  .ri95.135 

.  ^     .    .     ««ton,  the  British  possessions,  including;  shipments  to  Chin.i«  only 

...      .«    «..  u  s,  while  the  United  States  alone  produced  790.479.;273  pounds." 

»..  X   .    %  'it lie  into  the  details  of  Uiese  emancipation  move- 

.     L\«»c,  the  necessary  sequence,  demanded  by  the  condi- 

.0...%.^-- protests  upon  protests,  petitions  upon  petitions, 

«^%uiucut,  and  reports,  navigation   ana   tariff  bws, 
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iination  and  recrimination,  by  parties  and  ministers,  in  one  contin- 
I,  uninterrupted  series. 
The  colonists  deserve  the  fate  they  have  suffered.     They  were  delu- 
ded with  open  eyes  into  an  assent  to  a  scheme  which  they  at  least 
■hoald   have  known  to  bo  impracticable.     The  alluring  promises  so 
Uberally  made,  have  not  been  kept.     Indeed,  no  government  could  be 
•opposed  absurd  enough  to  keep  them,  if  it  had  the  power.     There  is 
%  poiilt  beyond  which  men  will  not  endure  taxaiion,  and  they  are  reach- 
ing it.     Let  the  colonist  partake  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  fanaticism 
without  complaint     He  could  have  averted  the  evil.     lie  should  have 
plmced  his  foot  upon  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  a  British  subject,  and 
resisted  the  encroachment.     Magna  Charta  and  the  constitution  of 
Parliament  were  the  bulwarks  of  his  properly  as  his  person.     The  pow- 
er waa  his  to  have  defied  and  resisted,  even  unto  death.     We  admit  the 
difficulties  of  the  position,  but  he  should  have  been  firm  and  unmoved. 
To  him  the  negro's  character  was  familiar ;  and  let  us  ask,  what  slave- 
holder of  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  or  Louisiana,  even  if  ignorant 
of  the  results  in  the  West  Indies,  would  hesitate  a  moment  about  the 
ftvallabilitv  of  free  black  labor  in  any  department  of  tropical  agricul- 
ture 9     We  shall  see,  now,  the  same  confessions  wrung  from  British 
Ups.     The  extract  is  from  BUckwood,  for  February,  1848 : 

**  The  negro  is  more  fully  alive,  perhapa,  than  any  other  clam  of  mankind,  to 
tfM  Inxary  of  undisturbed  idleness.  He  has  few  wants,  and  those  few  are  easily 
■applied  in  such  a  splendid  island  as  Jamaica,  where  his  provision  ground,  with  the 
■nuulett  possible  amount  of  cultivation,  will  afford  him  the  necessaries  and  some 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.  What  he  cannot  raise  for  himself,  must  of  course  be  ob- 
tained by  Ubor;  but  a  very  slight  portion,  indeed,  of  the  primal  curse  now  lights 
■pen  the  emanci|«ted  negro,  who  has  no  ambition,  and,  consequently,  no  motive 
to  persevere. 

**  It  has  been  perfectly  well  ascertained,  tliat  the  constitution  of  Europeans  will 
notedmitof  their  pursuing  out-door  labor  in  a  tropical  climate;  and,  therefore, 
white  labor  is  out  of  the  question.  The  natives  of  Madeira,  iudeed,  have  been 
tried,  but  they  are  unfit  for  the  work ;  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  the  supply  from 
that  quarter  is  limited.  Coolies  were  brought  out  from  the  East  Indies  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  equal  to  two-fifths  of  their  wages,  for  a  period  of  five  years.  It  is 
well  known,  that  of  the  last  lots  of  Portuguese  and  Coolies  (those  of  1815-6),  near* 
ly  one*half  have  been,  since  that  period,  on  the  sick  list,  most  of  them  not  serious* 
ly  ill,  but  in  that  feeble  and  inert  state  Which  change  of  climate  is  apt  to  produce. 
.  '*  From  all  this, and  from  the  experience  of  centuriesi  it  is  evident,  tliat  the  Afri- 
can alone  is  physically  suited  to  undergo  with  ease  and  without  danger,  the  fatigue 
of  field  labor  in  the  climates  which  are  suited  for  sugar  cultivation.  We  shall 
presently  allude  to  the  obstacles  which  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  -obtaining 
a  supply  of  free  labor  from  that  quarter;  and  we  think  we  shall  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  most  scrupulous  reader,  that  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  pseudo- 
friends  of  the  African,  is  one  most  admirably  calculated  to  foster  the  stato  of  bar- 
barism, cruelty,  ignonnco,  oppression  and  crime,  which  is  the  melancholy  charac- 
teristic of  the  inhabitants  of  that  unhappy  country.'* 

Let  tbese  stubborn  facts  rebuke  the  presumptuous  interference  of 
those  in  certain  sections  of  our  own  Union,  with  the  institutions  of 
other  sections,  about  which  they  are  practically  as  ignorant  as  was  the 
British  nation  of  the  character  of  the  people  they  set  loose  upon  the 
world.  Shall  the  momentous  experiment,  made  under  such  auspicious 
circumstances,  result  less  disastrously  when  made  under  circumstances 
infinitely  more  unfavorable?  The  negro,  by  nature,  is  ficr^  and  un- 
governable, and  submits  to  exertion  under  pressure  only  of  the  great- 
est exigencies  or  constraint     His  aspirations  are  gross  and  sensual 
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Satisfy  these,  and  he  will  bask  in  the  sun,  and  doie  away  life  in  stvpl 
insensibility.  To  suppose  snch  a  people  capable  of  flelf-goyenuneBt^ 
and  of  accommodating  themseWes  to  all  the  regnlationB  and  duties  of 
a  civilized  state  of  society,  is  a  monstroos  assumption. 

One  act  of  palpable  iniqoity  is  brooght  home  npon  ihe  Britidi  m- 
ernment  After  fonning  a  solemn  compact  with  the  master,  to  mm 
him  six  years  of  labor,  termed  appreniieeskipj  in  his  slave,  and  a  eer 
tain  sum  of  money,  in  consideration  of  his  after  freedom,  the  pcifis* 
ment  of  England,  in  its  infinite  highness,  undertook  to  dosolve  this 
compact  by  abridging  to  four  years  the  service  of  the  negro !    Bat 

**  The  way  fonod  prosperoas  once, 
Indaces  best  to  hope  of  like  succen." 

Amonff  the  earliest  complaints  of  the  planters  were,  that  they  were 
neglected  by  the  home  government ;  that  no  facilities  were  afforded  Us 
the  introduction  of  apprentices  [  ?  ]  from  Africa  or  the  East  Indies; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  impediments  imposed.  The  last  complaint  amoimti 
to  tliis— contracts  made  with  such  apprentices  in  their  native  coontiy 
are  of  no  force.  They  must  be  made  in  the  colony;  this  is  plain.  A 
contract  made  with  a  barbarian,  in  his  native  wilds,  would  have  fisir 
points  in  the  barbarian's  favor.  lie  understands  equally  well,  the  titk 
of  slave  and  apprentice  ! 

These  complaints  were  disregarded,  and  the  planters  allowed  thefuU 
protection  for  their  products,  enjoyed  up  to  1834,  viz.:  a  differentiil 
duty  of  twenty-one  shillings  per  cwt,  imposed  in  their  favor,  upon  tO 
sugars  imported  into  England  from  foreign  countries.*  For  this  maeh 
they  were  to  submit  to  the  following  restrictions.  We  extract  from 
the  London  Economist : 

*Mst,  They  were  confined  to  the  British  markets  for  their  supplies  of  lumbtfi 
food  and  clothing;  2dly,  They  were  prevented  importing  fresh  labor,  under  whit 
we  always  deemed  an  unworthy  suspicion — that  immigration  would  degenerali 
into  a  slave  trade,  and  immigrant  labor  into  slavery ;  3dlv,  They  were  preciad«i 
the  privilege  of  sending  their  produce  to  Europe  in  any  bat  Bntish  ships,  which 
not  nnfrequently  entailod  an  extra  cost  of  two  to  three  pounds  a  ton  apon  their 
sugar;  4thly,  And  at  home,  out  of  reg^ard  to  the  landed  interest,  their  mm  vm 
subjected  to  a  high  discriminatinff  duty  in  favor  of  British-made  spirits,  and  their 
sugar  and  moUsses  wore  entirely  excluded  from  our  breweries  and  distiliehes.** 

r  In  1844  an  innovation  was  made,  by  rendering  the  duty  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  pkce  of  growth,  vix.:  in  free  or  slat:e  countries.  In 
1846  this  distinction  was  entirely  abrogated,  and  a  scale  adopted  fof 
the  final  and  early  introduction  of  all  sugars,  upon  a  common  footing; 
a  measure  of  whig  policy,  induced  by  the  growing  popularity  of  free 
trade  doctrines.  The  differential  duty  for  1846,  was  six  shimngs  per 
cwt.;  in  1850  it  is  to  be  nothing. 

The  effect  of  this  tariff  arrangement  has  been,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, to  stimulate,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  growth  oi  slave  so- 
gar ;  which,  in  Cuba,  within  a  few  years,  from  60.000  per  annum,  bu 
swelled  to  over  200.000  tons.  The  same  may  be  remarked  of  Louii- 
ana  and  other  countries.  This  competition  must  be  met  by  the  Briti«li 
colonies,  with  all  the  fetters  of  their  navigation  laws.     They  are  even 

*  Thus  the  dulv  on  co\oii\^  a^ts»  ma^  £>V  4».\^si^^»tx»iC^  £3  3t. 
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that  E[avana  sugars  are  worth  five  shillings  the  hundred  more  in 
it  of  color  and  strength,  growing  out  of  superior  working. 
.  writer  in  Blackwood  gives  some  interesting  statistics  of  the  cost 
producing  sugar  in  the  different  islands : 

'From  muiy  ealcalations,'  writes  a  highly  intelligent  and  experienced  corree- 

deat,  *  the  lowest  rate  at  which  sugar  eon  be  produced,  is  about  twenty  shiUingB 

ewt,  on  the  average,  or  twenty  pounds  per  ton.    No  doubt  some  estates  may, 

d  do,  grow  it  cheaper  than  others.    They  may  have  advantages  of  situatiun« 

111  in  KfWi  to  weather  and  command  of  labor;  but  one  thing  I  am  certain  of, 

^*^t  no  nnnRier  of  estates  taken  collectively,  can  grow  it  much  under  twelve  shU- 


of  prdtnetioD  in  slave  countries,  per  ton j6l3    0    0 

A.dd  doty  Xl  per  cwt .• 20    0    0 

irrespective  of  freight £Z2.    0    0 

of  production  in  free  labor  colonies £S0  0  0 

Add  duty  14«.  per  cwt 14  0  0 

t>ifierence  of  value  between  slave  and  free  sugar,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 

orSs.  percwt 3  0  0 

Coct,  irrespective  of  freight £37    0    0 

The  following  statistics  show  the  depreciation  in  value  of  a  few  lead- 
ing estates : 

u  In  1838,  the  value  of  the  estates,  owing  to  the  want  of  labor,  had  fallen  from 
one-third  to  a  halfl    The  following  is  the  account  of  some  of  the  estates : 

IMce  in  1838.  Former  priet, 

Anna  Catherina  estate £30.000  £50.000 

Providence 38.000  80.000 

Thomaa 20.000  40.000 

In  1840y  the  depreciation  became  greater.    Here  are  a  few  examples : 

Borne  and  Houston  esUte £40.000  £100.000 

SaoccM 30.000  55.U00 

Kitty 26.000  60.000 

WiUiam 18.000-  40.000 

*  In  1844,  the  Groenveldt  estate,  formerly  valued  at  £35.000,  was  sold  for  £lO.- 
000.  In  1845,  the  Baillie*s  Hope  estate,  formerly  valued  at  £50.000,  was  disposed 
of  for  £7.000.  And  in  1846,  the  Haarlem  estate  went  for  £3.500,  whereas  its  pro- 
vions  value  was  not  less  than  £50.000." 

The  cry  of  the  planters  is  now  for  higher  protection,  and  it  resounds 
every  where  in  the  colonies  and  with  terrific  force  in  parliament.  Ten 
shillings  on  the  cwt  of  sugar  is  the  lowest  amount  which  they  consider 
consistent  with  the  further  existence  of  the  colonies !  Will  their  de- 
mands be  met?    For  the  interests  of  sound  government  we  hope  not. 

What  right  have  the  planters  to  expect  a  restoration  of  the  old 
sugar  duties  and  even  hishcr  ones,  with  all  the  support  of  the  high 
frienda  they  have  in  England?  Shall  the  power  of  taxation  be  given 
to  tktm%  Were  the  government  of  Lord  John  Bu.s8cl  to  miJce  a  sud- 
den sommerset  and  find  itself  supported  in  the  popular  sympathies  of 
England,  a  thing  almost  impossible,  it  might  be  considered  an  act  of 
magnificent  benevolence^  upon  the  part  of  a  generous  natinu,  Hubmittiug 
itself  to  onerous  taxation ;  never  an  act  of  justice  accorded  to  whom  it 
was  Jm/  Does  it  not  involve  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that  in  the 
compact  with  the  slave  owner  he  was  to  be  allowed  Jorever  afterward 
to  dispose  of  his  products  in  the  London  markets  at  much  higher, 
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even,  double  their  true  yaloation,  as  regulated  by  Bupplj  and  demiad 
throughout  the  world?  We  say  forever — ^fbr,  if  with  Dearly  twentj 
years  of  protection  under  the  emancipation,  he  has  been  inking  lover 
and  lower,  when  in  the  name  of  heaven  will  he  be  able  to  stand  alone? 
Is  it  not  a  Tain  struggle  against  the  power  of  nature  and  circiiB- 
stances?  The  monstrous  folly  of  submittiag  forever  to  soch  an  out- 
rage upon  trade  and  enterprise,  could  not  for  a  moment  have  entered 
the  minds  of  the  English  people,  however  deluded  in  other  respeots— 
an  outrage  without  equivalent — unmitigated  wrong — suppoA  to  a  tot- 
tering and  baseless  fabric  I 

But  we  have  no  time  to  continue  any  furtiier  our  assevenAionshere, 
but  must  pass  to  concluding  sections  of  the  article. 

4.  Depkndencies  of  Holland. — The  three  islands  of  Saint  Ensti- 
tia  and  its  dependencies,  Saba,  St  Martin  and  Curacoa,  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Dutch,  who  have  never  made  any  considerable  figure  iQ 
the  western  world. - 

Sai7d  EiLstatia  is  in  circumference  thirty  miles,  and  has  an  area  d 
one  hundred  and  ninety  square  miles.  Its  appearance  from  the  Eoa  is 
that  of  a  conical  mountain,  though  much  of  its  surface  is  level  ud 
covered  with  vegetation.  Tobacco  is  an  important  product,  but  sngsr, 
cotton,  iudigo,  provisions  and  stock,  are  exported.  Having  Decs 
the  center  of  immense  contraband  trade  during  the  war,  Adminl 
Rodney  is  said  to  have  taken  with  the  island  £4.000.000  booty.  Tk 
commerce  and  prosperity  of  St.  Eustatia  have  declined.  The  product 
of  sugar  now  is  only  about  1.000  barrels,  and  the  population  has  d^ 
creased  from  five  thousand  whites  and  fifteen  thousand  slaves,  to  three 
or  four  hundred  whites  and  about  two  thousand  slaves.  Salni  is  alto- 
gether unimportant  The  island  was  settled  by  the  Dutch,  in  1635; 
It  has  since  changed  hands  with  France  and  England,  and  finally  given 
to  Holland,  in  1814. 

Saint  Martin. — This  island  was  originally  settled  by  the ,  French 
and  Dutch,  and  is  divided  between  them— the  French  part  being  attach- 
ed to  Guadaloupe  and  embracing  a  population  of  six  hundred  free,  and 
three  thousand  slaves.  The  Dutch  population  is  about  equally  nu- 
merous. They  each  produce  about  25.000  cwt.  of  sugar,  ana  130  OOO 
galls,  of  rum.  The  whole  area  of  St.  Martin  is  only  thirty  square 
miles.     Salt  is  largely  produced. 

Curacoa^  the  largest  of  the  Dutch  islands,  contains  an  area  of  eight 
hundred  square  miles  and  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
of  whom  three  thousand  are  white,  five  thousand  five  hundred  free 
colored,  and  five  thousand  slaves.  Sugar  and  salt  are  the  great  sta- 
ples, its  capital  is  Williamstadt,  a  well  built  town,  governed  hy  a 
stadtholder.  The  English  had  possession  in  1807.  In  common  with 
all  the  Dutch  colonies,  the  expenses  are  much  greater  than  the  revenue. 

The  Dutch  have,  also,  a  portion  of  Guaiana,  on  the  South  Americti 
coast,  called  Surinam,  from  the  name  of  its  capital.  There  are  one 
thousand  and  fifty  estates  of  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  indigo,  cocoa,  &t 
It  is  said  that  the  government  in  Holland,  in  1842,  appointed  a  coa- 
mission  to  determine  the  best  mode  of  extinguishing  the  institution  a( 
slavery  in  the  colonies;  and  the  governor  told  CoL  Capado8e,in  1845| 
the  only  thing  that  prevented  the  Dutch  government  from  acting,  mi 
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•        ■« 

want  of  means  to  compensate  the  great  losses  which  wonld  result 
the  planters.     The  population,  in  1840,  was  9.475  free,  46.90S 
.yes,  and  6.300  friendly  bush  negroes.     Export,  1841 : 

Sugar 31.386.646  lbs. 

CoSee L9.'>d.840    " 

Cotton 1.467.070    " 

Molasses 1 .0J0.258  galls. 

Ruin 8:2.374     "     &c.,  &e. 

5.  Dependencies  op  Denmark. — St.  Thomas  was  settled  by  the 
Danes,  in  1672,,  and  contains  thirty -seven  square  miles.  The  soil  is 
not  productive,  and  sugar  and  cotton  but  little  cultivated.  Population, 
five  hundred  whites,  one  thousand  five  hundred  free,  five  thousand 
alavcs.  The  island  was  twice  in  the  hands  of  Britain.  Its  chief  town 
18  a  place  of  great  activity  and  spreads  over  considerable  extent.  ^^Yes- 
«els  from  all  parts  are  seen  in  the  harbor,  persons  of  all  nations  in  the 
streets,  and  languages  of  every  kind  heard  in  the  hotels  and  public 
places."  Population  by  one  account  12.000.  "The  real  history  of 
the  island,"  says  a  writer  in  Colonial  Magazine^  "  is  unwritten ;  but 
that  it  has  been  the  scene  of  more  atrocities,  and  the  refuge  for  more 
oatlaws  than  any  other  ocean  isle,  is  certain."  The  sales  of  merchan- 
dise in  St.  Thomas  are  vast  Goods  are  landed  duty  free,  which  en- 
ables it  to  command  the  trade  of  the  islands  and  of  South  America. 
The  fllave  trade  is  carried  on  here.  ''  Long,  low,  black  schooners," 
oajs  an  English  account,  '^  were  notoriously  fitted  out  in  this  harbor, 
inthin  the  present  century,  but  these  vessels  had  secret  owners,  aoces- 
oories  and  agents  here,  while  their  bloody  flag  infested  these  seas.'' 

IMPORTS  OF  ST.  TUOMAS,  1840. 

From  Great  Britain.. « $2,110,000 

••     France ^40 .  000 

"     Hamburg,  &c • UtXl.OOO 

••     Bremen 199 .  i)00 

"     United  States y G8.  O^M) 

"     Other  places 133.000 

a4.99:.!:00 

Spanish,  American,  and  West  India  arrivals,  in  1840,  1.568  vessels; 
48.024  tonnage. 

SatUa  Cruz. — From  a  sketch  by  Thurlow  Weed,  we  learn  that  the 
English  and  Dutch  took  possession  in  1625;  that  the  latter  were 
expelled  in  1649,  and  the  former  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  the 
following  year.  The  French  again  received  possession  in  1761,  but 
transfemd  it  in  1653  to  the  "'Knigiits  of  Malta."  Tlie  French  aban- 
doned the  island  in  1720,  for  St.  Domingo,  but  returned  again  and  sold 
it  to  the  Copenhagen  merchants  for  £30.750.  who  sold  it  to  the  king  of 
Denmark.  The  English  in  1801  and  1807  seized  upon  the  island.  Its 
area  is  «ighty  miles.  Population  in  184 1,  3.200  whites.  30.000  slaves. 
The  product  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo  have  declined.  In 
1800  there  were  produced  40  000  hhds.  sugar,  and  '^0  000  puueheona 
mm;  in  1846  about  20.000  hhd8.  sugar,  and  14.000  puncheons  rum. 
Christian  stood  is  the  principal  town  and  ha.H  five  thrm.^and  iuhabitaDts. 
The  English  language  is  nicstly  in  u.se.  The  i.sland,  in  common  with 
the  others,  is  under  u  govir.  or  g(Mj<.Tal.     The  code  of  Christian  V.  is 
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in  force.     The  slaves  in  all  the  Danish  oolonies  are  in  ooorse  of  grad- 
nal  emancipation. 

Saint  John  is  the  remaining  Danish  island,  and  is  thirteen  milei 
long  and  six  hroad.     It  is  unimportant 

6.  Dependency  op  Sweden. — St.  Bartholomew. — Area  twentv-iie 
square  milos ;  population  six  thousand  blacks,  two  thousand  whiiM. 
It  is  abundantly  fertile  in  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c.,  &c.,  Ac 

7.  Hayti. — Notwithstanding  the  contrary  desire,  we  must  be  eott* 
tent  with  a  brief  reference  to  Hayti,  which,  indeed,  furnishes  in  its 
history,  the  materials  for  whole  volumes.  The  world  has  seen  with 
astonishment,  and  we  trust  with  profit,  the  crimes  which  have  ben 
committed,  and  the  nun  which  has  resulted,  in  a  land  once  blessed  witk 
sound  government  and  unexampled  prosperity.  We  doubt  if  hisUnj 
presents  any  parallel^  where  the  sanctions  of  freedom  and  indcpendenee 
have  been  given  for  so  long  a  period,  to  a  reign  of  guilt,  terror,  aad 
devastation.  Fearful  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  applied  the 
incendiary  torch  to  such  materials. 

The  area  of  Hayti  is  29.500  square  miles,  and  its  population  abonft 
700.000,  of  which,  one-tenth  part  only  are  whites  and  colored.  One- 
half  of  the  island  came  into  possession  of  France  in  1691,  by  cessioD 
from  Spain. 

Unexumplcd  prosperity  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  French  in  the 
island,  up  to  that  period,  when  the  convulsions  at  home,  induced  by  (he 
revolution  of  1790,  began  to  extend  their  influences.  The  assembly  i& 
Paris  proclaimed  ^'  universal  freedom,"  and  the  blacks  in  the  cdosj 
caught  up  the  cry,  and  prepared  for  the  dreadful  orgies  of  blood. 

The  world  has  been  abundantly  satisfied,  that  all  the  horrors  of  the 
insurrection  which  ensued,  are  attributable  to  the  fanaticism  of  the 
popular  leaders  in  France,  sustained  by  certain  abolition  societies  in 
iSngland,  and  the  irresolution  and  mistaken  policy  of  the  colonial  u- 
thorities  in  the  island.  But  for  these,  the  negro  had  remained  conteDt 
and  happy,  and  mankind  been  spared  the  dreadful  drama  enacted  by 
him. 

TVe  may,  at  some  other  time,  go  into  the  minutias  of  these  mofe- 
ments,  and  furnish  the  reader  an  unvarnished  narrative.  The  piotare 
should  ever  be  present  in  the  minds  of  the  south  and  of  the  north, 
that  our  country  may  be  spared  the  repetition  of  the  tithe  only  of  these 
crimes.  There  is  something  terrible,  if  we  judge  from  its  fruits,  in  the 
very  title,  amis  des  noirs,  <^  friends  of  the  blacks,"  by  whomsoever  won. 
The  zeal  and  sincerity,  yet  indiscretion  of  these  men,  lead  them  to 
rush  on  where  angels  might  hesitate  a  step.  Well  might  even  the  ne 
gro  himself  pray  to  be  saved,  harmless,  from  his  friends.  Hereafter, 
when  we  speak  of  Hayti,  we  shall  refer,  with  full  particulars,  to  all  the 
movements  in  behalf  of  the  Afncan*»5t^a  Leone  and  Liberioj  eoUnt 
ization  and  abolition — and  exhibit  them  in  their  true  colors. 

We  pass  over  the  tumultuous  and  revolutionary  history  of  Hayti,  sinee 
its  independence,  down  to  the  present  moment,  when  conflicting  amies 
are  in  the  field,  and  the  catalogue  of  crimes  in  the  annals  of  Desalinee^ 
Christophe,  Petion,  and  Boyer,  successive  presidents  and  despota 

The  following  table  shows  more  than  all  language  can,  the  dediw 
and  &U  of  Hayti ; 
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EXPORTS  FROM  HAYTI,  1769, 1801— 184L 

Clayed  Sugar,  Muscovado, 

Ibt.  lU. 

...47.516.531  93.573.300 

16.540        18.518.572 

198        5.443.567 

157         3.790.143 

2.787        2.514.503 

600.934 

200.454 

14.920 

5.106 

2.020 

32.864 

1.097 

16.199 

•  •  • 

741 
1.363 

oes  Mr.  McGreggor  remark,  and  with  this  we  close:  "  What 
J  of  f lay ti  may  be,  we  will  not  attempt  to  determine,  farther 
revolutions  of  1842,  3,  4,  5,  and  6— tie  expulsion  of  Presi- 
iT — the  atrocities  committed  bj  tho  negroes  on  the  colored 
e  contests  and  distractions  between  the  former  political  men 
ind — the  insecurity  which  prevails — ^the  non-payment  of  the 
its  of  indemnity  to  France — the  neglect  of  agrioaltore— the 
it  want  of  products  for  trade,  and  the  lax  iQorals  and  indo- 
hc  population,  are  all  subjects,  when  deliberately  considered, 
»t  leave  us  much  good  to  hope  for,  in  the  prospects  of  HaytL"* 


Cofftc, 

CoWm. 

J,     lbs. 
m  835. 219 

Ibf. 

7.004.274 

43.420.470 

2.460.340 

26.065.200 

474.118 

29.240.919 

21&103 

35.137.759 

346.839 

29.925.951 

820.563 

24.235.372 

592.368 

33.802.837 

332.266 

44.269.084 

1.028.045 

36.034.a00 

815.697 

32.189.784 

629.972 

48.352.371 

1 

37.662.674 

30.84.5.400 

46.126.272 

922.575 

34.114.717 

1.591.454 

H  Population  of  the  United  States. — "We  take  the  follow- 

the  Mercantile  Times,  New  York : 

ttes  which  liave  received  German  immipvnto,  and  to  which  they  have 
(*d  character,  nre«  PetiD^ylvania  and  Ohio,  where  about  one-third  are  of 
gin;  weniern  New  York,  about  one-fourth;  Indiana.  llUnoii,  and  Mich- 
ono-fifth;  and  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Wieconain,  toward  which  latter 
ide  is  now  pressing,  large  nnmben  of  Norwegians  mingling  in. 

Raumer  makes  the  German  population  of  the  United  States 
Ay  larger  than  the  above  estimate.    We  subjoin  it.    He 

O.OOO  inhabitants,  4. 886.000  were  in  the  year  1844,  Germans,  viz. : 

rlvania,  880.000  outof    1.938.000  inhabitants. 

764.000  1.784.000  ^ 

'ork«  527.000  2.641.000 

1,  309.000  783.000 

isec,  281.000  721.000 

\,  265.000  633.000 


I,  3.037.000  8.730.000 

mber  is  increasing  with  greater  rapidity  now  than  at  any  former  period, 
ht  of  leaving  the  fatherland,  to  seek  a  new  star  of  fortune  across  the 
once  sent  a  pang  to  the  German  heart,  has  now  become  so  much  an 
natter,  that  thousands  follow  thousands  in  a  constant  stream." 

ader  will,  by  reference  to  Vols.  I,  ^  3  and  4  of  Commtrcial  Review, 
idditional  information  on  the  West  Indies. 


9Q0  8V6AB  PLAKTIIIG  IN  CITBA. 

Hataha,  April  19, 1848. 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — Agreeably  to  my  promiw  I  itn  doing  my  best  to  colloct  all  the  dm 
required  to  give  yea  a  fair  comparative  statement  of  sugar  making,  in  this  iiltsd 
and  in  Louisiana  by  the  old  set  of  kettles,  and  by  the  other  mothodi,  and  wlwh  I 
■ball  communicate  upon  my  return. 

The  present  average  price  of  negroes  in  the  Idand  of  Caba,  ii  $500  vMnd— Mi 
plantation  hands  bring  $600,  and  such  for  the  last  twelve  months  havo  never  Mi 
lower  than  $408.  The  slave  trade  is  so  much  suppressed  that  the  smgar  phalsB 
here  have  now  to  buy  city  servauts  through  negro  brokers,  or  to '  btty  eoAi 
estates  with  the  slaves  upon  them.  About  a  fortnight  ago  a  coffee  estaia  wtt 
35  negroes,  say  22  good  hands  and  13  old  and  ehildren,  was  sold  at  $20,000^ 
payable  one  half  cash,  the  other  half  in  first  rate  Havana  comniercial  aoceptuei, 
at  6  months,  with  interest.  The  slaves  have  been  removed  to  the  sugar  estitarf 
the  buyer,  and  he  has  offered  the  coffee  estate,  from  which  only  the  slaves  hm 
been  removed,  for  $3000,  but  has  not  as  yet  had  an  offer  as  high  as  $2500.  If  ki 
conld  obtain  this  price  for  the  land,  the  slaves  would  then  stand  him  at$17jDN 
equal  to  $500  round. 

The  following  statement  of  a  plantation  managed  in  the  most  saving  manaffi 
has  been  furnished  to  me,  and  which  shows  that  the  annual  expenses  of  asqpr 
plantation  in  this  island  is  greater  than  in  Louisiana. 

The  estate  is  near  the  shipping  port,  on  rich,  new  bottom  land.  Hiereaitii 
cane  260  acres — in  plantain,  corn,  provisions  and  cattle  peas,  and  occupied  ^ 
buildings  and  roads  154  acres-^in  wood  919  acres-^the  whole  1333  acres— Us 
negroes— out  of  which  70  hands — 50  yoke  of  oxen,  carts,  &c.     The  crop  is 

Sugar,  700  hhds.  of  1580  lbs.  each,  1,106,000  lbs.  O  H}^  cts.  in  port,    $27,650  M 
Packages,  700  0  $5  malting,  .......      3^500  g| 

Molasses,  350  hhds.  of  140  gals,  each,  O  $5  on  plantation,        -        -      1 JSO  W 

32,900  01 

EXPRNSKS. 

Salaries  of  Overseer,  Engineer,  Sugar  Maker,  and  Assistant, 
Carpenter,  Ox  driver  &c. 22685 

Cost  of  hhds.,  transportation,  loss  in  oxen,  repairing  buildings 
and  Machinery.  -        -        -        -        -        -        -  6900 

Ff  eding,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  &c.,  for  120  negroes,       2439    12,099  01 

r^,87d  Ot 

NETT  PROOEIDS. 

The  sugar  is  sold  at  2.816  cts.  on  account  of  the  extra  charge  for  the  hh^ 
To  this  price  must  be  added  the  export  duty,  6c.c. 

The  yearly  yield  per  hand  is  I5,o00  lbs.  of  sugar,  the  average  per  head  92lSns 

The  yearly  expenses  of  each  one  of  the  120  negroes  is  as  follows,  feedior  |U 
60,  clothing  $4  96,  medical  attendance  and  medicine  $3  75,  making  in  all  ^Sl. 

700  hhds.  or  1,106,000  lbs.  kettle  sugar,  is  the  average  yield  of  the  said  plaili* 
tion — till  now  every  year  they  could  cut  but  two-thirds  of  the  cane.  Thepn* 
duction  is  thus  limited  only  by  the  grinding  labor,  and  it  is  the  case  on  every  set 
sugar  estate  on  the  island.  It  is  the  same  on  our  plantations  with  good  new  lasi 
Here  the  grinding  season  lasts  an  average  of  five  months,  not  six  months  as  •tin' 
by  some  of  your  contributors,  with  us  it  lasts  but  two  and  a  half  montbii  I 
think  8000  lbs.  a  fair  average  yield  per  hand  on  our  good  land  and  v>^ell  managii 
plantations  having  60  to  80  hands,  and  using  the  common  set  of  kettlM.  Tbd** 
fore  they  make  yearly  in  this  island  per  hand  twice  as  much  as  we  do— and  it  ii 
true  they  have  twice  as  much  time  to  do  it,  and  I  cannot  see  any  gronndi  fe 
their  claim  to  superiority  over  our  planters. 

Your  obedient  servant 

N.  RILLIEUZ. 
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No.  I.— CUROXOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CURRENCY, 
s  persuaded  w«  can  reader  ito  more  accepttthle  service  to  oar  readers  than 
tinj^  to  their  attention  the  following  ablo  and  accntmte  "  Chronological 
the  principal  eventu  in  British  History  relating  to  the  Currency,**  taken 
Westminster  Review.  The  intimate  connexion  which  exists  between 
land  various  articles  which  contribute  to  the  trade  of  a  nation,  and 
iisequently  to  augment  its  wealth,  is  too  clearly  seen  and  universally, 
dged  to  require  enforcement  at  our  htinds.  Dependence  is  felt  not  only 
:ial  relatione  which  exist  iu  a  country,  but  also  in  the  measure  to  which 
lerce  is  enlarged.  If  then,  one  article  of  trade  is  dependent  upon  another 
ice  it  maintains,  and  one  country  upon  another  for  the  greater  cheap- 
er of  its  food  or  clothing,  how  necessary  is  it  that  we  should  regard  with 
il  eye  the  mainspring  of  trade,  which  is  the  currency.  In  the  article 
:h  we  subjoin,  we  are  placed  in  possession  of  light  through  which  tho 
lusand  problems  involved  in  the  course  of  trade  and  operations  of  the 
may  receive  a  clear  and  ready  solution. — Editoe. 

e  of  the  precious  metals,  as  money,  was  probably  known  in  some  parts 
nd  at  an  earlier  psriol  than  the  invasion  of  Julius  Cssar,  through  tho 
te  kept  up  with  Cornwall  by  commercial  nations  known  to  have  visited 
but  it  may  be  assumed  that  metallic  eoina  were  first  introduced  by  the 
On  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and  when  the  country  wats  given  up 
i\  centuries  to  intestine  divisions,  we  meet  with,  in  the  brief  records  of 
occasional  notices  of  the  scarcity  of  money;  and  a  speciej  of /ioin^  monej^ 
lid  to  have  supplied  the  place  of  coin  during  a  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Slaves  (tho  theowet  or  $ervi  of  **  Doomsday  Book**)  and  oxen  puMd  cor- 
e  payment  of  debts.  The  price  of  u  slave  was  four  oxen.  The  export 
Lo  Ireland  (then  in  thn  hands  of  the  Danes)  was  the  chief  feature  of  the 
liester  and  Bristol.  This  was  restricted,  but  not  altogether  abolished,  by 
ibout  the  year  1030. 

he  Conquest.     The  ancient  Tower  pound  (11  oz.  5  dwti.  troy)  of  fine 

»r,  with  .3  dwts.  of  alloy  (seignorage),  coined  into  20s.  by  William  the 

man.     Each  shilling  divided  into  twelve  penoe  or  s^^/tn^.     The  same 

sm  of  coinage  which  had  been  introduced  in  France  by  Chariemagne. 

ireign  gold  coin  in  use  at  this  period  called  a  BrtatU,  ten  of  which  were 

It  equal  to  the  Tower  pound  of  staudarJ  silver. 

13S. — Reign  of  Henry  1st.   Tallies  first  mentioned  in  the  statutes  of  this 

1  (c.  56),  as  a  means  of  collecting  the  revenue. 

he  Pope*s  Nuncio  having  acquired  great  influence  in  England,  through 

veakness  of  King  John^s  government,  orders  the  "  tenths**  to  be  collected 

oney  instead  of  in  kind.    Payment  exacted  with  great  severity;  and  the 

of  interest  raised  by  tho  usurers  to  63  per  ceut. 

)ld  pennies  coined  by  lienrv  III.     A  gold  penny  weighed  two  iterlingSf 

i  grs.  trov.     This  was  the  ^rst  gold  coin  struck  by  English  monarcbs. 

le  middle  or  average  price  of  th»  quarter  of  wheat,  as  gathered  from  the 

f  Henrv  III.,  regulating  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  lOs.   per  quarter 

.  iu  shdlings  of  the  preseut  weight  an  1  standard.*)     The  barons,  during 

reign,  reproached  Henry  III.  with  pawning  the  credit  of  the  Crown  by 

ng  **  TalUea  for  the  victuals  of  his  Uble.*' 

Parliament  called  by  Edward  I,  to  restrain  usury,  and  oblige  all  Jews  to 

r  a  badge. 

wo  hundred  and  eighty  Jews  hanged  for  clipping  and  coining. 

lie  Jews  banished  the  kingdom  by  Edward  i. 

ws  were  succeeded  in  their  vocation  of  money-brokers  by  Italian  mer- 

*  Adam  Siiihh,  hook  1.  rhapttr  zk. 
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chants  from  Lombardy,  who  resided  in  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  still  calkd 
after  them  Lombard  Street,  or  the  street  of  the  Lombards.  The  stalls  or  beBckv 
at  which  their  business  was  transacted  gave  rise  to  the  term  "  bank,"  from  tk 
Italian  banco,  a  bench.  The  Lombards  were  sacceedod  as  private  banken  tr 
traders  in  money  by  the  London  goldsmiths;  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Child,  crtabliM 
about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  the  earliest  of  the  modern  hanking  finns  Mi 
existing,  that  of  Messrs.  Child  &,  Co.,  Temple  Bar. 

1336. — ^The  exportation  of  English  and  Foreign  coins. prohibited  bySthEdwud 
in.,caps.l,9, 10, 11. 

1337. — ^The  Lombard  money  dealers  accused  of  extortion,  and  their  prtpeRf 
seized  and  confiscated  by  a  Royal  commission. 

1344.— CroU  ./bn'nt  coined  by  Edward  IIL;  but  haring  been  issued  abore  lliair 
Talne,  they  were  superseded  the  same  year  by  a  new  gold  coinage  of  a^Uo, 
half  nobUi,  and  fanhing  nobles.  The  noble  was  commanded  to  be  a  Icgil 
tender  at  6f .  Qd,  (about  13s.  4d.  in  silver  of  the  present  ttaudmrdt  and  absit 
24t.  in  silver  at  its  present  value,) 
From  this  date  till  the  year  1774,  a  double  standard  prevailed  in  Englaiidy  lilfK 

and  gold  coins  being  botn  a  legal  tender;  the  silver  coins  at  the  price  at  which 

they  were  issned  from  the  mint,  the  gold  coins  at  prices  fixed  from  time  to  tim 

by  royal  proclamation,  and  governed  by  the  market  valoe  of  gold,  as  measared  la 

■ilTer.* 

1349. — ^The  Tower  pound  of  standard  silver,  coined  into  S2s.  6J.  bv  Edwaid  III 

1350.— The  middle  price  of  wheat,  by  the  «•  Statute  of  Laborers"  (S5th  of  Edwii4 
III.)  Si.Bd.  per  quarter,  or  20«.  in  shillings  of  the  present  weight  and  studiii 

1351  to  1464. — A  Poll  Tax  of  4</.per  head  produces  a  popular  insnrrtctioB.hcsikd 
by  Wat  Tyler.  Further  debasement  of  the  currencv,  in  six  sncceasive  esii- 
^  ages,  by  the  last  of  which,  under  Edward  IV.,  the  Ttnoer  pound  of  stiaM 
silver  was  coined  into  37«.  6d. 

1382. — 5th  of  Richard  II.  increases  the  penalties  on  the  exportation  of  goldul 
silver  coins. 

1466. — 5  Edward  IV.    The  Rial  coined,  containing  5  dwta.  of  gold. 

1489. — 4th  of  Henry  VII.  increases  the  penalties  on  the  exportation  of  coil  U 
double  finfeUure, 

1490. — 5  Henry  VII.  The  first  gold  coin,  called  a  Sovereig-n,  isaoed  at  fKk.  It 
contained  10  dwts.  of  gold;— K>ur present  sovereign  contains  5  dwta.  3^  fni* 

1527. — The  pound  troy  of  12  oz.  substituted  for  the  Tower  ponnd  of  11  oz.5dwta.: 
and  the  pound  troy  of  standard  silver  coined  by  Henry  Vlll.  into  40f.  Thi 
gold  crown  coined  containing  2  dwts.  9i  grs. 

1528  to  1546. — Henry  VIII.  debases  the  pound  troy  of  silver  in  the  next  fonr  esii* 
ages  by  mixing  it  with  8  oz.  of  alloy  and  coining  the  ponnd  troy,  so  cM- 
posed,  into  48  shillings.  This  was  the  most  violent  interference  with  iht 
currencv  recorded  in  British  history,  as  attempted  daring  the  lifetime  of  im 
Monarch.  The  Sovereign,  in  1545,  was  reduced  to  8  dwts.  in  gold.  In  iM 
the  maximum  of  interest  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent.,  37  Henry-  8,  c.  9;  piiiif 
to  which  all  interest  had  been  considered  asnry  by  statute. 

1547  to  1551. — In  the  next  three  coinages,  the  pound  troy  is  further  debased  by 
Edward  VI.,  and  mode  to  contain  9  oz.  alloy,  and  coined  into  72c 

This  was  the  extreme  point  attained  by  the  progressive  ad nltemtion  of  thecsii- 
age.  The  shilling  of  William  the  Norman,  which liad  contained  26i6  grains  ef  fist 
silver,  noto  contained  only  20  grains;  a  difference  nearly  as  great  as  that  betwesi 
twelve  pence  and  three  farthings;t  but  we  have  te  remember  that  f Ae  vfol  w/tr,  or 
purchasing  power  over  food  and  labor,  of  silver,  had  been  progreeaively  increwaf 
up  to  this  time,  from  the  gradual  discontinuance  throughout  Europe  oif  tiM  c»> 
torn  of  payments  in  kind,  and  the  consequent  growing  demand  for  money,  wkid 
exceeded  the  average  productiveness  of  the  mines  then  worked.  The  aTenge  valei» 
in  other  commodities,  of  lAree  farthings  in  1541,  was  about  equal  to  that  of  Hsm 
pence  in  1066.  Prior  therefore  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  depreeimtiam  of  Ihs 
coinage  by  adulteration  had  not  been  nearly  so  great  as  the  oppreeimHom  of  Ihi 
same  quantity  of  fine  silver  by  scarcity. 

*  Lord  Liverpool,  Tr«s)L\M  mi  CoVm. 

f  TlM  pattlculars  we  have  c\v«n  of  tte  tn\aa  ik%  xsksi tiWL^BBa>A>«^m^pyiii^<^  ^jm  ( 
•a  Meaey,  BsshaaiSB,*  lM.,by  Heaxy  Ir 
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Tbs  lail  mentionsd  debaiBment  of  tha  CDirmga  «»  farmnlly  aitTiclianed  hy  Pu- 
liwDeal  ■>  o  acibaidy,  "  Ihal  lli«  kintT  miirht  gain  tlipret);  £220,000,"  but  liatited< 
D  Iba.  weight  of  ■ilrer  bullion;  buoboal 
:  upon  Ills  eqmilty  impolllic  mauais,lB 
•B  apponln  vitreTDB,  of  rataruEnf;  to  Ihe  naciciit  Btandnrcl  (o  Ihs  eileat  at  loait  o[ 
natonDf  Ihc  purity  of  Ihe  eilrer  in  Ibo  aurrent  eoia. 
^ia>_Thc  proparliDD  of  alloy  to  6a»  lilvor.  reduced  from  9  ox.  lo  19  dirU.,  and 
^^^     tks  pooad  uaycoia«Iiiito60i.  Acuromercial  treaty  concluded  withSwaden, 
^Hk^  of  »bich  the  couditioni  were  made  to  depand  upon  tha  importiliaa  of  bullioa. 
^HH)Bi>— Edward  tha  VI,  dies  (July  Sth;  ^n  the  iGih  year  of  hi*  age.    A  new  coin- 
^E_^    ligt  by  Quoen  Mary  of  the  lame  Mint  ■Landard  «  the  last. 
^ — Philip  of  Spain,  on  hia  innrriago  wilb  Maij,  brings  over  with  him  ST  cheiti, 
99  liorse-loaila,  and  two  carl  loadi  of  gold  and  lilvet  buUiani  all  (aliMquently 
tfeM  la  hi>  foreign  wan. 

X     ,-_ — -ly  of  monev-    Tho  Queen,  this  year,  obliged  to  borto«f  of 

Antwerp,  £30,000,  at  14  per  cent,  on  the  joint  lecarity  at 

ma  i^nrpuEaiiuu  of  Lendou  and  her  oirn.     ATernge  price  of  wheal  for  tha 

three  yeara,  ending  1555,  from  Pleelwood'a  tnblei,  quoted  by  Adam  Smith, 

8t.  per  quarter,  in  money  of  the  preeeut  atandnrd. 

Thechnngv  in  the  curroncv  effected  by  the  two  last  coinngea  of  Ibis  period 

jWifmplfif  if)  valat.     Tlie  ^billing,  which  contained  but  20  graina  of  pure  siJTer 

in  I&51,  wai  now  made  In  cantaia  63  grains.     Ita  effect  wu  of  course  to  iacreaae 

rsnTfoId  Iho  burdens  of  rents,  t;iies,  and  every  ctaas  of  fiitd  obligalions.     Henry 

VllI-  hod  cheated  his  creoitors  by  paying  them  in  base  coin,  but  as  his  reTcnua 

Wl»  collected  in  boss  coin,  ha  had  proclically  lightened  by  11  the  bardena  of  ths 

pMple;  the  we  1 1- in  tended  measure  of  restoring  ths  purity  of  the  staiuUrd  raads 

tbra  intolerable.     This  will   be   understood   by  the   reader  if  lie  will  imagine  lji« 

MUequencea  to  himself  of  being  called  upon  lo  pay  hisassesaed  taieain  aavsreigiki 

W«ifhing  each  30  dwta.  IS  gra.,  inalead  of  5  ilwta.  3  gra.     Of  coune  ihe  demand 

for  bullion  would  be  qasdrupled,  oa  it  was  iu  Quaen  Mary'a  time;  and  from  lbs 

■■ervaaed  cosl  of  production,  the  coin  would  go  abroad  in  retoitinuces  of  payniact, 

iulead  at  t^ooda,  aa  it  did  then,  and  aa  il  did  again  inbaequaotly  in  the  reign  of 

William  III.     Tbia  eiplaina   the   reason,  why  that  cheapening  at  tilver  whidi 

twalted  gunarally  in  Europe  from  llie  discovery  of  Ihe  mines  of  Potosi.  in  154S, 

<r*a  not  felt  in  England  till  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elliabelh.     The  aap|ily 

howl  iocreaaed,  bul  not  increaaed   in  England  in  the   proportion  of  the  arliGcial 

demand  occasiDned  by  raising  Ihe  atundard.     Queen   Mary  woe  unpepalsr  B>  ■ 

bignlad  and    peraecnling  Roman  Catholic   monarch,  but  from  the   Hrsl  ahe  wu 

tluawn  into  a  falae  position  with  her  subjects  by  cauaes  of  which  neither  aha  not 

""""  luBtoriana  of  the  time  understood  the  operation.     Thai  operation,  however, 

br  leas  severe  than  a  aimilar  measure  wonld  be  in  oar  own  times,  because  in 

inifO  of  Mary  our  foreign  trade  was  inconsiderable.     The  little  comroarco  ir« 

Jiban  was  in  Ihe  hands  of  merchant)  belonging  to  tbe  Haass  Towns,  meeCinf 

dM  Slid  Yard,  and  the  entire  revpnue  of  Eogland  amounted  but  lo  £300,000. 

tSn. — The  poandlroy  of  ailver.made  to  conaisi  by  the  2d  of  Eliiibeth,  of  It  oi. 

2  dwls.  of  fine  silver,  and  I^  dwta.  of  alloy,  si  which  standard  it  ho*  eioca 

remnioed.    The  pound  troy  so  composed,  coined  by  Eliiabelh  inlo  60t. 

IfiSA — Wheat  allowed  lo  be  eipotted  by  the  5th  of  Eliiabetb  when  it  reaches  (fas 

prtca  of  10).  per  quarter.    This  low  price  quoted  by  Adim  Smith,  ai  an 

^-J*— "  of  the  contiued  dearness  of  ail"— 


dm' 


•Uth  of  Eiiiabeth,  c.  8,  conRrma  the  3Tlh  of  Henry  VIIL,  c.  9,  fixing  the 
_juimam  of  jnlereet  at  10  per  cent. 
I<— The  Baltic  Company  formed.    The  lint  oiioeiation  of  EaglUh  roerchuM 


_  .  ^  .niih  Armada. 

B. — Tha  ptifilages  aboliihed  at  the  Elanseatle  menshuili  mMting  in  the  StMl 
r  Tanl.    ■ 

to. — Ills  pound  troy  of  standard  silver  coined  by  Elliabeth  Into  SU. 
Ssbaaqnenl  coinage*  of  the  shii  ling  have  remained  tha«u<iBiKttimi«'f«uV%\.^ 
wkas  the  p«nad  troy  of  (tondard  nlvac  wu  ccuned  lUtA  Ma. 


ItMt     ^1 
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IQOl. — ^Tbe  foundation  of  a  systematic  provinon  for  the  poor  efublli^hed  VfAi 

43d  Elizabeth. 
1603.— {Elizabeth  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  James  I.    The  crown  piuaiog  fisafb 

fapnily  of  Tudor  to  that  of  Stewart.    . 
1604. — Gunpowder  plot. 
1605.— The  Unity  Sovereign  coined,  containing  6  dwts.  11  gra      (The  fta* 

change  since  1545.) 
1612.-rThe  comparative  cheapness  of  gold  at  this  period  not  increasing  ttlslMy 

so  fast  as  silver,  gold  rises  2s.  per  oz. 
1620. — ^The  Laurel  Sovereign  coined,  containing  5  dwts.  20  grs.  of  j:o>d.  Tk 

average  price  of  wheat  for  this  year^  and  the  twenty- five  years  pnmSt^  ' 

37s.  forthe  quarter  of  eight  bushels.* 
1624. — The  maximum  of  legal  interest  reduced  from  10  to  8  per  c^iit.,  by  the&it 

James  L,  c  17. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  influences  npou  !t;t.:i's  begin U 
be  felt,  of  that  vast  and  disproportionate  supply  of  the  precious  r:>e!.:ls.  asc«ah 
pared  with  the  demanjd,  which  resulted  from  the  discovery  and  cn!!r.;-.t'^«t  of  Pen. 
Subsequently,  also,  to  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  l: !»•:;::•. id,  and  ii- 
deed  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  began  to  enjoy  the  blessingB  of  a  Ht:>-.'.ed  goran- 
ment,  and  with  it  came  an  expansion  of  credit,  which,  co-operating  v7;Ti.  an  adnl 
depreciation  of  gold  and  silver,  but  especiaKy  silver,  all  over  tht;  \v«jrld,  bid,if 
course,  a  marked  effect  upon  the  nominal  value  of  articles  of  inerchawfiie,* 
measured  by  metallic  coins. 

Our  readers  will  notice  the  falling  rates  of  interest  wbi^h  comriici.coj  with  lb 
era  of  cheap  money.  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  attnbute  ti;.->-  nwerntn 
solely  to  increase  of  capital;  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Locke,  '..r.'.  Aod  Mn* 
tesquieu,  who  considered  that  the  influx  of  the  precious  metul^^  >v.:rioient]yK> 
counted  for  the  fact.  We  hold  that  Ihe.  latter  were  right,  a':t:i::i,;h  tbetvi 
former  had  the  best  of  the  argument.  David  Hume  and  Adam  .^riJih  ssmM 
have  too  hastily  concluded,  with  some  of  our  modern  economitstj.  t'-:it  becisn 
money  represents  capital,  therefore  the  demand  for  capital  is  alw-v-  c^mmeoiB- 
rate  with  the  demand  for  money.  A  most  serious  mistake,  as  w  '  h^xe  sln^ 
endeavored  to  explain.  The  demand  for  money  dependa  upon  the  b-.i^.ia  m  of  tnk. 
Falling  prices  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  money;  rising  prices  t  r:-  Liesesltii 
favor  of  commodities.  When,  therefore,  upon  the  influx  of  .u  .-casumof 
South  America,  prices  rose,  and  with  them  profits,  the  demand  fc-  .-.  ';.vy  iliDiii- 
islied;  and  diminishing  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  its  intrinsic  . :: ;  j ^ .  in  cosk- 
quense  of  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  money  of  account,  the  res  '' :  was  sbova 
in  both  a  nominal  and  real  reduction  of  interest.  Lotus  repe\;  !.c:jwbstst 
may  yet  have  to  repeat  again,  that  the  test  by  which  to  discover  v  .wihersbifb 
rate  of  interest  is  or  is  not  occasioned  by  a  scarcity  of  capital,  i.«  u  ri»e  or  fidlef 

E rices  in  reference  to  that  kind  of  capital  most  imperatively  reqi-.r...  if  c^itd 
ad  been  scarce  when  Queen  Mary  was  borrowing  money  at  14  [n*:  v:.:nt,  w«aU 
the  price  of  wheat  have  been  86.  per  quarter?  In  the  case  before  u>,  ,ve  MSthl 
with  interest  of  money  reduced  to  8  pef  cent,  the  price  of  wheat  h-\r  .-.scntsStTt 
per  quarter.  . 

1625.-^James  L  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Charles  I.    Base  money  s: ;;  coatiow 

to  be  issued  for  circulation  in  Ireland. 
1636. — Average  price  of  wheat  at  Windsor  Market  for  the  16  yv;;r£  ending  tks 

year,  44s.  per  quarter.f 
1640. — Charles  1.  having  failed  in  his  attempts  to  levy  money  witiiui.:  ..he  coBNtf 

of  Parliament,  and  being  refused  an  advance  of  £200,000   i-v    :  le  citf  of 

London,  seizes,  as  a  forced  loan,  £40,000  belonging  to  prlw:*^  .jtsichul^ 

deposited  for  safety  in  the  Tower  Mint. 
1649. — Charles  I.  executed  at  Whitehall,  (January  30^    The  qui.:r.;:v  of  baSlI 

coined  during  this  reign,  estimated  at  £12,0964220.    A  greaier  ariouBttttt 

was  coined  during  the  two  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.^ 


*  41s.  M.  for  the  Winchester  quarter  of  nine  bushels,  by  WiaUaor  Markc;  :  nc^  awaud,\l 
Adam  Smith.  '  ^ 

t  Fifty  sbUUnfst  per  qutxter  ot  TAvA\MriM\a. 
I  Wade's  *'  BtU\sh  Cbigno\ii»|i*'' 
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•  *o  K.'V— The  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  of  Cromwell.    The  Jewe 
^•g^ij'  :••■■  -.ttiid  to  eettle  in  England.     The  maximum  of  legal  intereet  re- 
dnccii  •  •  ^  yer  cent.    Average  price  of  wheat  for  the  ten  years  ending  1659, 
45«.  V)-  .  N'^r  quarter  of  eight  bushels. 

^om  ttr<^  {.'.nod  we  may  continue  our  chronological  sketch  at  regular  decen- 


^Bfiod  >=*  AvKTain  prire  of 

^  «» y*a  - .  WliMi  per  Ur. 

of  H  busbslik 

*^l«  l*')'.:*.— Restoration  of   Charles  If.  (1G60.)     A  return  of  ex  porta  #.    d, 
ind  i  i.;)i-<.5  by  Dr.  Chas.  D'Avenant,  Inspector- general  of  Customs, 
(16b;  , 

Expi  r  -,  i':*  .022.812.  fmporiH,  i:4,nift^ig. 
4tispn>'i'  r<-enuefor  1662  under  £1,100,000.  1663.  Gold  imported 
frcrn  (rul  tra^  and  tho  Guinea  Sovereign  coined,  containing  5  dwts.  9 
grs.  '  -  ;:o!.i;  iiMued  at  20«.  Plagno  of  London,  1665.  Fire  of  Lon- 
don. j^<rij.  The  Dutch  sail  up  the  Medway,  and  burn  our  shipping, 
(16t;i 44  9i 

s70  to  It*/'.:. — Charles  XL,  to  obtain  funds  for  the  Dutch  war,  shuts  up  the 
£xct:-.:i  ,  (1672)  seizing,  as  a  permanent  loan,  £1,300,00<),  ad- 
vauc-  .  ii!  n  the  security  of  Exchequer  TaUitB^xn  anticipation  of  the 
reve'i.i  .  tannic  in  the  city.  Run  upon*the  GhliUmitkSt  Um  private 
bank'  -.  -  of  the  time,  many  of  whom  were  compelled  to  stop  payment. 
Ten  iM<>t:s  i.id  families  said  to  have  been  ruined  by  this  measure.  The 
•tatti."  of  \il  Car.  II.,  cap.  1.'),  of  tho  same  ye>ir,  again  fixes  the  max- 
ima m.   ir' ■.  tr;!!  interest  at  6  per  cent.  -  -  -  -       44  9 

60  to  ir.-rV     -  i  penny  pout  first  set  up  by  Mr.  Murray,  (1683.)     Charles 

II.  ij'>  •'.  1"  i  is  succeeded   by  James  II.,  1685.     James  IL  dethroned, 
and  I'-  ->Mi:cnuded  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  1688.   William 

III.  I  ^i'-.l.utes  the  landed  interest  by  granting  a  bounty  of  5a  per 
quarr  *    I'l  Mie  exportation  of  wheat,  (i6>^9)  -  -  -      35  8 

90  to  l'>.'  '.--  L<*irst  years  of  bounty  money  on  the  exportation  of  wheat; 
■eve  •  y  ^■'  of  extreme  dearth,  during  part  of  which  the  t>ounty  mo- 
ney v.-  -^  ->  i-inended;  six  years  of  a  currency  depreciated  in  value,  by 
ligii*  -A'«'.,r  ii«  25  per  cent.  Guineas  sold  at  3()«.  The  Bank  of  Kng- 
laiid  ■•-;'- '-liiihed  in  1691.  The  old  value  of  the  shilling  restored  by  a 
new  '  -Mil  >!/.«,  1695.  Foreign  coins  allowed  to  be  exported  about  the 
■am"  ri.f.  on  oath  that  they  were  ftrtifrn;  and  watches,  sword 
biltsi.  •*.'•..  .>f  silver  manufacture.  Drain  of  bullion.  Panic,  Sut' 
penit  .'I  ■}:'  }'ie  Dank.  Exchequer  Bill.4  first  Issued  as  a  substitute  for 
Tali-' ^:  .:i  'his  cuse  limited  to  Xl,OlU),OOU.  and  issued  for  small  sums, 
(o  r  ."  -.  '10  pressure.  Tho  amount  slill  represented  by  7*a//ifs  in 
1U9-.     -.'•>i.541. 50  1 

TOO  to  I'  '.'.  -Vears  of  an  enhanced  currency,  government  loans,  and 
cont:  '^t!  vv.ir4.  Thn  national  dr>bt  raised  by  Willi-im  111.  from 
£6  •!.::« -I  X16,394,701.  Union  with  Scotkind  in  the  5th  year  of 
Q;i-'>  .\::i%  (1707.)  Threatened  invasion  of  the  Pretender  at  the 
cloi*'  -i'"  !••'•  4im8  year.  Panic.  Run  upon  the  Bank,  The  Goner U' 
ttufnt  ■'■  i'"'S  it  through  its  difficultiea  by  guaranteeing  for  9ix  months 
fijptT     'J.    iitt^reat  upon  Base.  BilU.*  -  -  -  -     35  Oi 

We  h-tv'  .^!.  :i.iy  explained  at  length  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  new  coinage, 
I  produc*.  '  ^  i  :irti6cial  scarcity  of  money  and  a  filling  market.  These  conse- 
kience.4  w  •  ■■'■  '.  '■  ivi^  Ui^m  nvoided  hut  for  the  error  of  Locke,  that  "  men  in  their 
irgains  r  •':'*  ■■■'  not  for  drnnminationn  or  Honndn,  bnt  for  intrinsic  value."  He 
liled  to  p<-.<->'  '•'  that  intrinsic  value  cnn  only  he  gneHsed  at  through  the  medium 
r  denoin;  »  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  that,  therefore,  when  he  rai.sed 

le  intrin-  ■  i  i»^  of  the  cnrr»MJt  coins,  by  which  rents,  tixes,  wages,  and  prices 
ad  li«>en  ;  -  !,  ho  should  have  given  hi?*  new  Khillings  new  names.  It  was  an 
icellent  (••         .'inity  lotit  for  issuing  a  decimal  coinage. 


*  Frsiicu'tf  "  Illsiory  of  the  Bank,**  vu!.  i.,  pafsST. 
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Period  of  A*n«tt'frirt>rf 

Ten  yemrs.  Whctf  pirQr. 

1710  to  1719. — Continental  wan.  VietoriM  of  Maribofouffb.  National  «»  A 
debt  on  the  death  of  Anne,  increased  to  XS3,681,07U.  12  Annexe  16, 
reduces  thenaaximum  of  interest  to  5  per  cent*  Acceaaion  of  Gtorgp 
l.f  1714.  The  following  year  the  Pretendv' proclaimed  in  Scotland 
and  in  the  western  counties  of  England.'  This  was  preceded  bye 
run  upon  the  Bank,  tokich  lasted  Jor  sneral  daft  vUkout  iniermimon.* 
The  price  of  guineas  (guinea  sovereigns)  fixed  at  2lf.,  1717.  The 
close  of  this  period  is  memorable  for  the  Mississippi  and  South  Sea 
bubbles,  which  arose  out  of  an  nniTersal  expansion  of  credit  when 
peace  was  secured  abroad  and  at  home.  The  Royal  Exchange  and 
other  London  Assurance  Companies,  founded  at  this  time.  The  goT- 
ernment  enabled,  in  171 G,  to  effect  a  great  reduction  in  the  interest 
and  principal  of  the  national  debt.  -  -  -  -         43  5 

1720  to  1729.— The  reaction  in  October,  1720,  of  the  South  Sea,  and  other 
bubble  speculations,  produced  a  run  upon  the  goldsmiths,  many  of 
whom,  with  the  Sword  Blade  Company,  that  also  acted  an  banken, 
•topped  payment.  The  Bank  of  England  was  ag^in  nearly  swept 
away,  but  again  weathered  the  storm.  With  tlie  increaaed  demand 
for  money,  all  securities  and  every  description  of  property  fell  in  va- 
lue. Trade  was  suspended,  and  the  whole  nation  involved  in  suffer- 
ing. It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Bank  adopted  the  reaolntion  of 
maintaining  a  reserved  fund,  called  **th£  Kesf,"  to  make  gobd  an  oc- 
casional deficiency  in  the  dividends  to  their  own  shareholders,  and 
for  extraoruinary  contingencies.  George  I.  dies  1727,  and  is  succeed- 
ed  by  George  II.  -  •  -  -  -  -  37  4 

DANS   CIRCULATION. 

1718 £1.899330 

1721  -  -  -  ...  -  2,054,780* 

1730  to  1739. — Reign  of  George  II.    Peace  throughout  the  first  nine  years 

of  this  period.    War  with  Spain  declared  in  1739.  -  -       31  lOi 

1740  to  1749. — Heavy  losses  by  Spanish  privateers.  Hanoverian  wars. 
War  declared  against  France  in  1744.  Bank  circulation  i^4,0O0,QO0. 
Charles  Edward  sails  for  Scotland,  July  14lh,  1745,  gains  two  victo- 
ries, and  marches  upon  Derby,  December  4th.  Panic.  Runupon  the 
Bank.  The  Bank  obliged  to  pay  in  sixpences,  and  to  block  up  the  doors 
with  its  own  friends,  to  gain  time.  Charles  Edward  retreats  from  Der- 
by the  same  week,  and  is  finally  defeated  at  Colloden,  April  6th,  1746. 
Peace  with  France  and  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  pro- 
claimed 1749.  -  -  -  -  -  .  -     31  8 

Mr.  Francis  tells  us  of  this  period,  that 

*  The  day  on  which  the  news  arrived  that  the  rebels  were  at  Derby,  was  koovB 
I'Ondon  as  Black  Friday.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  shut.  The  train  baodi 
were  placed  on  duty  night  and  ^ay.  The  guards  were  ordered  out.  The  Tower 
was  closed  before  its  time.  The  shops  were  unopened,  and  no  busineM  was  dear 
excepting  at  the  Bank.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  collected  their  valuables  sad 
fled  from  the  country.'* 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  similar  panic  that  Charles  E<!ward  had  entered  Gdifi* 
burgh  without  a  shot  being  fired.  The  retreat  of  his  urmy,  forced  upon  him  br 
the  Highland  chiefs  against  his  own  bitter  remonal ranees,  saved  the  crovnM 
savng  the  Bank.  The  Highland  chiefs  did  not  know  how  much  the  principle  tf 
immediate  and  absolute  convertibility  would  have  befriended  their  cause.  Tbt 
stoppage  of  the  Bank,  tlut  would  have  followed  upon  the  next  three  days*  marcb 
towards  London,  would  have  added  such  intensity  to  the  demand  for  money,  tlut 
no  effective  force  could  have  been  collected  by  the  government,  or  long  maii* 
tained.    Yet,  at  this  time,  there  were  no  notes  in  circulation  under  jC:30;  and  wiib 


CI 
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♦  Franclt'i  "  Hteloty  ot  \\xt  ^y):i^C'  p.Vi.       \*^  Vi\9k5.<&cy  of  the  Bank,**  by  J.  N*C*j. 
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then  doable  itandard,  the  bank  had  the  option  of  paying;  either  in  ffold  or 
ir.    We  shall  presently  see  what  became,  iii  a  aimilar  crisis,  of  the  pnnciple 
^^  fanmediateconTertibility,  when  the  Bank  was  required  to  pay  in  gold  only. 

Period  of  Average  price  of 

Ten  years.  Wheat  per  Or. 

of  8  bnabels. 

^^50  te  1759.--.The  4  per  cents,  reduced  to  3i,  (1750.)    The  Bank  lend  s.    J. 
ffOTernment  £1,400,000,  at  3  per  cent.,  (1752.)     War  declared  against 
France,  (1756.)     The  3i  per  cents,  reduced  to  3  per  cent,  (1757.) 
£10  and  £15  bank  notes  first  issued,  (1759.)  -  -  -     37  5 

^760  to  1769.— Bank  circulation,  1761,  £6,001,810.  George  II.  dies,  and 
is  succeeded  by  George  III.,  1760.  National  debt,  at  the  peace  of 
1769,  £146,682,843.  A  commercial  crisis  at  Amsterdam  and  Ham- 
burg, and  numerous  bankruptcies  in  both  cities.  The  pressure  reliev- 
ed by  advances  from  England  to  solvent  houses,*  1763.  Dearth  of 
corn,  and  distress  from  the  high  price  of  provisions,  1768.  Tlie  first 
issue  o(  paper  roubles  (3s.  3d.)  by  the  Russian  Government  the  same 
year.f  The  gold  and  silver  coins  having  become  deficient  in  weFghl, 
ballion  rises  in  price.  Gold  sold  at£4  2ji.  per  oz*,  silver,  5s.  lOd., 
1769.«  Average  price  of  wheat  for  the  last  five  years,  48s.  5d.  per 
qaarter,  for  the  ten  years.  -  -  -  -  -  41  4i 

1770  to  1779.— Continued  bod  harvests.  At  the  close  of  1772,  the  light 
coin  called  in,  and  re-issued  at  full  weight.  Extenaioe  failures  ana  a 
monetary  panic,  followed  by  a  crisis  still  more  severe  on  the  continent, 
eapecially  in  Holland  and  France.  Tlie  Bank  at  -this  period  main- 
taining the  convertibility  of  its  notes  by  a  loss,  according  to  Adam 
Smith,  of  from  2i  to  3  per  cent,  for  several  years,  on  an  average  of 
£850,000  per  annum,  the  amount  of  bullion  it  was  compelled  to  pur- 
chase and  get  coined.  (This  was  to  meet  the  run  upon  the  new 
heavy  guineas,  which  went  abroad,  like  the  new  shillings  of  William 
III.,  and  for  the  same  reason.)  In  the  year  1774,  were  passed  the  co- 
ercion bills,  with  which  originated  the  first  war  with  our  American 
colonies;  and  in  the  same  session  the  act  far  the  adoption  of  a  gold 
standard,  (14  George  III.,  c.  42,)  by  which  silver  was  disallowed  as  u 
legal  tender  for  sums  exceeding  £23.  Average  harvests  ftom  1775  to 
1778,  and  an  unusually  abundant  crop  in  1779.  Bank  circulation 
same  year,  August  31,  £7,276,5-10.  -  -  -  -49  0 

The  snhstitntion  of  a  gold  standard  for  our  ancient  double  standard  of  gold  and 
silver,  appears  to  have  attracted  little  public  attention,  as  a  subject  upon  which  few 
had  thought,  and  therefore  one  upon  which  those  who  could  talk  learnedly  were 
allowed  to  legislate  in  their  own  way.  The  reasons  as-^igned  for  the  change  were 
the  Tariations  in  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  and  the  practical  incon- 
venience of  having  continually  to  adjust  their  relative  prices.  This  was  an  argu- 
ment for  a  single  standard,  although  one  which  appears  to  us  of  very  secondary 
importance,  but  not  a  reason  for  adopting  the  dearer  metal  as  u  standard  rather 
than  the  cheaper.  The  argument  for  this  was,  that  il  the  dearer  metal  were  made 
to  govern  the  price  of  tlie  cheaper,  there  would  be  no  variations  in  the  relative 
price  of  either.  The  answer  is,  that  although  the  vnriations  would  not  be  appa- 
rent, they  would  be  as  reat  as  before;  and  that,  as  all  experience  proves  that  the 
tendency  of  silver  is  to  fail  in  value  relatively  to  gold,  from  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
increaae,  the  change  was  certain  to  give  tu  the  creditor  the  advantage  which  nad 
hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  the  debtor,  who,  huvinjr  had  tiiu  choice  of  paying  in  sil- 
ver or  gold,  of  course  paid  with  the  motal  most  easily  procured.  But  this  is  a 
point  of  but  little  moment,  compared  with  the  obvious  fact  that  in  chousing  the 
denrer  metal  for  our  single  standard,  we  necossarily  augmented  the  chances  of 
monetary  disturbance.     The  proportion  of  value  of  silver  to  gold  is  as  1  to  15, 


•  "  History  of  tfie  llan<,"  hv  Mr.  Fran •!«. 

T  MacplierMn's  **  AanaN  of  Co:iimiercti.**  iv.  8.    Tlie  riiTercnc^  beiwc«o  the  paper  rouMe 
and  tbe  silver  roub'e,  wa-*  hut  3  |»erceni.ror  nine  year-;  >miI  the  su  tsojueni  uinimitud  issues  of  ilie 

rsiian  government  durin;  the  war,  reduced  tU;  pader  rouble  lo  duo  f'ouith  uuly  ul*  the  value 
that  of  silver. 
X  Wade's  '*  British  Cbrunolo^y.** 
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but  the  propoTtion  of  fptantity  of  tilver  to  gold  ezisliog  in  the  world  w  imnMHii 
to  be  as  SO  to  1.*  hi  ihe  proportion,  therefore,  of  34  to  K  the  difference  MtwM 
e  silver  and  a  gold  standard,  and  greatly  beyond  that  by  the  difference  betvana 
single  and  adoublo  standard,  did  We;  in  177*4,  incmase  the  disebility  of  the  oatin 
to  meet  a  new  and  sudden  demand  for  metallic  money,  with  en  immediate  aii 
commensorate  supply. 

Let  it  be  nndentood — nnd  it  is  important  that  this  should  be  generally  knoni^ 
the  principle  adopted  in  1774,  of  allowing  nothing  as  a  legal  tender  bnt  the  rank 
and  dearest  of  metals,  was  an  entireiy  new  rule  of  administration  in  the  biHHT 
of  nations.  Tlio  ancient  Roman  standard  wascopper;t  and  in  modem  tinMi 
tender  of  silver,  or  of  either  silver  or  gold,  has  been  held  by  the  common  law  if 
mankind  to  be  a  legal  discharge  of  contract  debts.  We  stsnd  elone,  with  lbs  n- 
ception  of  Portugal,  as  the  only  civilized- community  in  the  world  that  eneli 
from  a  debtor  for  every  pound  a  prescribed  weight  of  gold,  even  though  it  cMt 
him  a  pound  of  flesh.  Upon  this  new,  and  to  our  thinking,  most  periloos  expeii- 
ment,  we  entered, — when  7  Upon  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  those  civil  connl- 
sions  which  shook  Europe  to  itM  center,  and  when  we  were  about  to  add  j£iOO.* 
000,000  to  the  national  debt,  within  the  life-time  of  the  then  reigning  raoaartb. 

Period  of  Avnkgt  flirt  Pl 

Teu  years.  Wiisat  ptr  Qr. 

Of  <}  boiieu. 

1780  to  1789.— New  York  snrrcm'ored  to  Washington  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  t.  i. 
1781 .  The  independence  ncknowledged  of  the  thirtoi-n  United  States, 
December  17^.  TaUiVs  finally  abolished,  1783.  Pitt  introduces  his 
plan  for  a  sinking  fund,  l7bG.  Commercial  treaty  with  France,  1787. 
The  States-Gcufral  of  France  SHsembled  May  5, 1769.  The  follow- 
ing harvest  deficient,  nnd  a  great  dearth  of  corn  in  France.  -    49  ID* 

1790  to  1799. — First  issue  of  aasiffnafs  by  the  Constituent  Amembly  of 
France,  April  19,  1790.  Louis  XVI.  behnuded  Jan.  31,  1793.  The 
next  woek  Fhi^land  ('eclnres  war  against' France,  and  joins  the  coali- 
tion. Drain  of  gold ,  The.  Bank  contracts  its  difcounta.  Feb.  19. — 
One  house  fails  for  nearly  one  nUUion  pounds.  Panic.  FaUure* 
throughout  the  country,  i'nirersal  hoarding.  Vptrards  of  one  httu- 
dred  country  Itauks  sinp  payment.  The  following  April  a  com- 
mittee of  the  lloufie  recommend  an  advance  to  merchants,  on  se- 
curities, of  £5,000,000  Exchequer  hills.  The  panic  subsiding  on  this 
announcement,  nud  on  nn  extension  of  discounts.  £2,2lX!^00  only  ad- 
vanced; all  ultimnielv  repaid.^  £5  Dank  noteH  first  issued  the  same 
month.  General  fall  oj  prices  from  179J  to  1794.^  Robespierre 
beheaded  .Tuly  27,  1791.  The  isMue  of  assienats  augmented  in  l79t» 
to  the  nominal  amount  of  £lS'2,.'n6.0IK),  exclusive  of  the  fori^  imi- 
tations said  to  huve  been  circulated  by  Pitt.  The  whole  become  wsste 
paper  The  same  year  Huonapurte  overruns  Italy.  Some  French 
troops  land  in  Wales  from  a  frigate  driven  on  the  coist.  il/ar7»  of  in- 
vasion.  Discontent  in  the  fl^et;  subsequently  breaking  out  into  open 
mutinu.  Drain  of  frnld.  The.  liamk  ajntracts  its  circulation  from 
i:iO.H!24.150,  March,  1796,  to  £H,G4«»,250.  February  27,  1797.  The 
next  day  an  order  in  Council  commands  the  Bank  In  suspend  specie 
payments.  Bullion  left  February  28,  £1, 0^*6,170.  March  4,  £1  and 
£2  notes  first  issued.  The  same  year  the  4s  2//.  dollar  re-t(tamped, 
and  issued  at  4x.  9(/.  Three  ricfieienl  harvests  in  this  period.  Ga- 
2ette  averages  of  wheat,  January,  1799,  49s.  Gd.  Windsor  averages 
for  the  ten  years         -         -         -         -         -         •         -         -         •         6^]* 

Three-and-twenty  years  only  have  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  en  exclDtnf 
gold  standard,  and  we  find  it  has  broken  down.  We  have  now  a  new  staniiard  rf 
inconrertihle  paper,  nnpported  by  the  joint  credit  of  a  wealthy  corporation  sbc 
that  of  the  State.     The  origin  of  the  distrust  of  this  paper,  and   the  apureb^s- 

*  Rnllion  Reno-l.     Al'cn'-  evirlenre  of  IH'O. 

t  The  aff,  or;>on^4i,  (whenre  Ihe  word  potmii )  rf.ineA  into  twrh-e  imrtm  or  umrime  ^t^ni 
before  rhi ist.  'In*,  silver  dcnarivs  was  first  corncil  i'50  rears  I efore Christ.  The cuU «•«. 
SOI  yeiird  In-Utn  Chriiit.  '  »  —       ■■# 

:  ••  History  of  lYiv  UanV:'  Vt  X.¥iwvtW.    Vo\.\.,5l«.  ■ 

$  Tuoke,  vol.  i.,  \)age  I'^i. 
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of  the  ballionittv,  will  he  seen  in  (he  f»(e  of  the  French  MsiirnatR.  The  re- 
^however,  was  not  the  snme  in  both  cases, and  it  is  important  to  point  out  the 
^aoo.  Wherein  did  the  Enfrlish  assignats  differ  from  the  inconvertible  notes 
^t  French  Constituent  Assembly  ?  The  difference  was  in  this — not  in  the 
^m  of  note,  for  forms  are  immaterifll,  but  in  the  principle  of  their  issue.  The 
Kisoch  assifi^nats  were  trtP^n  awiy*  by  tiie  {Government  in  payment  of  its  own 
tpenditure;  the  English  assifjrnats  were  lent  only,  and  lent  at  interegt,  upon  tecB- 
Ilea  for  the  return  of  the  onjrinal  notes,  with  the  interest  in  addition. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  this  most  essential  distinction  should  not  hare  been  de- 
eted  by  the  bullionist  writers  of  the  time,  or  if  detected,  that  they  sliould  still 
ire  reasoned  then,  as  the  advocates  of  convertibility  for  the  most  part  reason 
»w,  nm  if  there  were  no  difference  between  the  accommodation  bill  of  a  swindler 
id  the  promissory  note  of  a  Rothschild:  snd  upon  the  sage  maxim,  that  paper 
oney  is  always  paper  money,  and  therefore  to  bo  regarded  as  the  object  of  a 
.^e  terror,  no  matter  what  the  conditions  of  limitation,  and  the  check  imposed 
fton  excessive  tssnos. 

Observe  the  operation  of  the  check  in  the  cnse  of  the  assignats  of  the  Bank  of 
Dgland.  The  Dank  could  not  have  issued  £180,000,000  of  these  notes,  beciiuse 
.e  poblic  would  not  have  been  willing  or  able  to  pay  £9.000,000  per  annum  for 
10  use  of  them,  and  because,  if  willing,  it  could  not  have  found  £189,000,000  to 
•posit  in  aeeuritirs  for  the  re- payment  of  capital  and  interest.  And  observe  fur- 
ler  that  the  check  now  upon  excessive  issues  of  Bank  of  England  notes  is  not 
»nvertibility,  (excepting  at  a  moment  of  drain,)  but  the  provision  made  for  re- 
tlling  the  same  ontcs  at  averaje  intervals  of  three  months,  with  interest  for  the 
M  of  them  during  that  period.  In  ordinary  times,  the  interest  of  a  hill  discount- 
1  at  the  Bank  of  England,  is  paid  with  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as 
irinf;  the  Restriction  Act — not  with  gold.  And  this  does  not  at  all  interfere 
iih  the  operation  of  interest  as  a  check,  because  the.  principle  of  the  rhf.ck  is  the 
'ceiving^  mnre  hack  than  van  paid  out.  The  present  regulation  of  this  check  is, 
owever,  imperfect;  and  it  was  imperfect  during  the  war,  for  a  reason  we  have 
ready  pointed  out, — the  difference  between  a  nominal  and  a  real  Talc  of  interest. 
he  tax  paid  for  the  use  of  paper  money  should  be  governed  by  the  return  of  cap- 
si,  as  measured  by  a  general  average  of  commodities — not  by  gold  alone.  In 
;her  words,  nominal  rates  of  interest  should  rise  with  the  nominal  prices  of  com- 
lodities,  (not  fall,  as  under  our  present  system.)  Paper  money  insufd  only  upon 
•curiiieM,  and  at  rates  of  interest  so  regulated,  could  never  be  issued  in  excess. 

We  may  here  afford  u  smile  at  that  total  oblivion  of  history  which  enables  a 
»rtain  class  of  writers,  and  writers  not  always  of  the  least  pretensions,  to  declaim 
;>on  the  imftossibility  of  an  inconvertible  currency  in  a  commercial  country.  The 
ist  is  lost  upon  them.  The  Spanish  Armada,'fi'tted  out  with  gold,  was  defeated 
r'  the  mipoverished  exchequer  of  Elizabeth,  with  wooden  tallies.  A  life  and  death 
niggln  with  the  armies  of  Napoleon  was  maintained  for  twenty  years  with  Eng- 
lA  assignats^  and  those  very  at<signats,  or  inconvertible  bank  notes,  bought  the 
tld  which,  in  Ibl9,  enabled  the  Bank  of  England  to  resume  cash  paymeuls. 

■98. — Rebellion  in  Ireland. 

'99. — The  Duke  of  York  capitulates  and  abandons  Holland  to  the  French.  Fall 
in  the  prices  of  transatlantic  produce,  coincident  with  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
corn.  Numerous  failures  in  the  commerrinl  towns  of  Itremen.  Amsterdam, 
Krankforr,  Hamburgh,  &r.,  extending  also  to  liiverpool.  In  Hamburgh  the 
rate  of  discount  raised  to  15  per  cent.,  and  8*2  merchants  there  stop  pay- 
ment for  £2,.')00,000.  Thr  prrnsure  at  Liverpool  relieved  by  a  government  ad- 
vance of  £500,000  in  Exchequer  Bills.f 


\  Twuke's  *-  ll:stor3r  of  prices,**  vol   i.,  p.  233. 
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1800  to  1819.— 1800.  Union  with  Ireland,  (39  .and  40  George  III.,  c  «.  ^ 
67.)  Two  deficient  harveits,  and  a  great  foreign  demand  for  eonii 
partly  occasioned  by  the  war.  Trice  of  wheat,  March,  1801, 156<. 
2d.  per  quarter.  Falls  at  tlie  close  of  the  next  year  to  &7».  Itf. 
Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  The  war  renewed,  1803.  Price  of  wheat 
falls  to  49f.  6<2.,  March,  1804.  A  prohibitory  doty  imposed  the  Mme 
year  of  fUs.  3d,  per  quarter  on  tlie  importation  of  wheat,  when  the 
price  should  be  under  63s.  The  48.  2J.  dollar  re-atamped,  and  issued 
at  bs.  Threats  of  invasion.  A  flotilla  assembled  at  Bonlogne  by 
Napoleon.  Arming  of  the  militia,  1805.  Martello  towen  erected 
along  the  coast;  battle  of  Ansterlitz;  and  death  of  Nelson  in  the  na- 
val victory  of  Trafalgar.  The  Berlin  decrees  of  Napoleon  interdict 
the  commerce  of  England  with  tlie  centioent,  1806.  England  retali- 
ates, 1807,  by  prohibiting  the  trade  of  neutral  vessels.  Kussia  closes 
its  ports  against  England,  and  Napoleon  issues  further  decrees  from 
Hamburgh  and  Milan  to  enforce  a  strict  blockade  of  tho  British  Is- 
lands. Rise  of  prices  in  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  Memel  timber,  silk,  wool, 
and  other  articles,  affected  by  these  decrees;  and  great  speculation  in 
them,  extending  to  copper,  lead,  and  all  materials  generally  of  army 
munitions.  1808. — Great  speculation  in  the  shares  of  new  compa- 
nies. Deficient  harvests  this  and  the  following  year.  1809 — ^The 
English  retreat  from  Portugal,  and  fail  in  their  disastrous  expedition 
to  Walchoren.  Gold  rises  to  £4  13«.  per  ounce.  The  bullion  com- 
mittee appointed  Francis  Horner,  chairman.    Average  price  of  wheat,  86  'i 

The  report  of  tho  bullion  committee,  made  in  the  following  year,  is  the  dm* 
graphic  illustration  of  the  Tenterden  Steeple  fallacy  that  it  would,  perbapLfce 
possible  to  find  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  is  a  report  in  which  Uicc^tc: 
deficient  harvests — the  effect  of  a  war  expciiditDre  exceeding  500,000,000  for  tie 
twelve  preceding  years — tho  effect  of  the  new  Corn  Law — the  effect  of  the  Ikr  ^ 
and  Milan  decrees — stand  for  nothing  as  disturbing  elements  of  commerce,  and  iv 
restriction  of  cash  payments  alone,  is  stated  to  have  caused  the  fall  of  ihe  ei* 
changes  and  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  and  also  to  have  led  generally  to  a  ri«e  ■[• 
the  price  of  all  commodities.  Upon  each  of  thefic  points  the  report  has  beeo 
ably  answered  by  Mr.  Tooke,  himself  a  qualified  supporter  of  the  same  ni«tj'.li: 
theory.  Mr.  Tooke  proves-— I.  That  the  rise  of  prices  was  neither  genera!  sor 
uniform,  and  that  in  the  two  last  years,  when  gold  was  rising,  tho  reaction  of  ibe 
speculative  spirit  of  1807  and  1808,  c;iused  a  general  fall  in  the  price  of  all  cooh 
modities  that  had  been  affected  by  it.*  3.  That  for  the  twelve  years  foIlov'.3C 
the  restriction  act,  there  was  only  one  period  of  a  few  months  (in  1801  auu  lSiri)< 
during  which  the  price  of  gold  was  above  £4  per  ounce,  (tho  price  fixed  by  ijt 
Bank,)  or  the  price  of  silver  higher  tliau  it  had  been  during  the  greater  part  uf  lb: 
last  centurv;  and  3.  That  the  state  of  tho  Bank  circulation  was  remarkable  fo:it« 
equability  during  nearly  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  not  greater  than  it  wou'-c 
probably  have  been  without  a  restriction  act.  .Mr.  Taylor  has  also  poinird  cui 
(a  fact  overlookeil  both  by  Ricar 'o  and  Mr.  Tooke)  that  coincidently  with  lV 
first  rapid  ri^ie  of  gold  in  the  autumn  of  ISOS,  there  was  not  an  exp^insiou,  ba'i 
great  contraction  of  the  circuiution.f 

Dank  Notes  in  Circulatioa.     Price  of  GoM  pr  o: 
August  21,  1807        .        -        -        -        i;i9,678,360  4    0    0 

"        1808        -        -        -        -  17,111,290  £4  10    0 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  decisive  evidence  that  can  bo  offered,  as  a  single  it".- 
of  the  variableness  of  gold  as  a  standard  of  value,  and  ihn  delusivcnrss  of  l.i' 
modern  theory  of  the  foreign  cxchiiuges.  The  fall  in  the  exchanges  of  this  pcri  ^. 
that  is  to  say,  the  lowered  value  of  all  bills  drawn  upon  London,  was  simply  c^:- 
casioneiJ,  not  by  any  depreciation  of  bank  paper,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  :<■' 
by  the  enormous  excess  of  those  bills  in  the  market,  in  reference  to  the  deniin;^ 
of  a  crippled  trade, — bills  drawn  by  English  officers  abroad  on  army  agents  at  hucr 


♦  "  Hiirtfiry  of  Prir«  s.'*  vol.  I  ,  rajir  31(i.    Mr.  Tot»kc  aayn  that,  u  ilh  thr  rxreptiAn  of  rr? 
land,  Atnl  niate-  iais  of  ship  buililiog,  &r.,  ••  all  oljects  of  cichan^e  wrre  lowrr  in  iirirc  is  "i- 
and   1811  ihan  mlKKt;  \n  t\*w  m>,\auv-e«  Iruthau  SU  per  rent.,  and  in  aJiue  iii»UiiG««  U|)wa^' 
of  50  per  Cf.nl.,  &»  meaauTeiV  \u  v»V«^  \  vj\\\\t  ^\^  Ykafti  \v«ku*&  v^x  «xa.. 

t  **  The  MlniftteT  M'i«lakQu;'  v-  ^^* 
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Ult  drawn  by  foreign  powers' on  the  Eoglith  treasury  on  account  of  sabsidiei. 
suboidies  to  foreign  powers,  which  for  seven  years  had  been  inconsiderable, 
e,  in  1608,  £3,897,873,  and  for  the  seven  vears,  ending  1814,  £29,091,989,  a 
W  large  proportion  of  which  had,  tbroagb  the  "contineutal  svstem''  of  Napo- 
I)  to  be  paid  in  gold.*  The  subsequent  history  of  the  Exchanges  is  that  of 
I  apon  London  somstimes  rising  in  price  with  an  increase  of  the  Bank  circula- 
!»  nnd  some  timaB  falling,  and  falling  when  the  expansion  was  greatest,  viz.  in 
4- 

0.— Depression  of  prices  on  the  recoil  of  speculation.  Extensive  failures,  and 
great  demand  for  money.  The  Bank  increases  its  circulation  by  £4,500,000. 
Price  of  gold  &lls  from  £4  lis.  £4  4s.  6J.t 

1. — Regency  Act  passed  (Feb.  11.)  Immense  armies  traverse  the  continent. 
Gold  again  rises,  and  guineas,  shillings,  and  even  pence,  begin  to  disappear 
from  the  circulation.  The  4s.  2d,  dollar  issued  at  5s.  6d.  The  House,  to 
prevent  the  Inconvenience  of  rents  being  claimed  in  gold,  adopt  a  resolution, 
on  tha  motion  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  to  the  eflfect  that  a  one-pound  note  and  a 
shilling  ^hall  be  a  legal  tender  for  a  guinea — guineas  then  selling  at  27f.  in 
Bank  paper. 

3. — Through  a  succession  of  four  bad  harvests  at  home  and  abroad,  the  price  of 
wheat  rises  in  August  to  155s.  per  quarter.  Price  in  France  150s.  per  quar- 
icT.t  Wellington  victorious  in  Spain.  The  French  retreat  from  Moscow 
(Oct.  19.) 

3. — Average  barvest.  Wheat  falls  in  Dec.  to  73f.  6d,  Goljd  rises  to  £5  lOs. 
per  ounce.  General  opminff  of  continental  ports,  and  rise  of  prices  of  most 
articles  of  British  export.    Napoleon  defeated  at  Leipsic. 

4^^Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  (April.) 

Bank  ClrcaUtion. 

28th  Feb. •        £24,801,080 

31st  Aug. 28,368,200 

Bullion  in  the  Bank.  Price  of  Gold. 

28th  Feb.        -        -        -        £2,204,430  £5    8    0 

3l8t  Aug.        -        -        -  2,097,680  4    5    0 

5.— Gold  again  rises  in  price  on  the  escape  of  Napoleon  firom  Elba.  Falls 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  National  Debt,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
£856,984,028.4 
6. — De6cient  harvest.  The  pound  troy  of  standard  silver  coined  into  66s.  A 
.  great  increase  in  the  £i>rcign  trade,  but  a  more  than  corresponding  fall  in  the 
prices  of  Baltic  and  other  produce,  now  glutting  the  home  market,  causes 
neavy  losses  and  numerous  bankruptcies  during  Uiis  and  the  two  preceding 
years. 

EXrOETS. 

OffirUI  V.ln.      5'®13 £37,980,977 

OflScial  Value.     |jg^g 57,420,430H 

IMPOETS. 

„  a813 £24,923.922 

J1816 31,822.053 

7«— Savings*  bank  fund  esteblisbed  (57  Geo.  III.,  c.  105  &  J30.)  Sp&fiold  riots. 
The  Bank  begin  voluntarily  to  resume  cash  payments,  but  are  chocked  by 

*  BULLION  IN   TDK  BANK  OF   aNaLAKD. 

18C8.  Feb.  28  X7.aV>.47U 

"     Aug.  31  6.0I5«<>40 

1^9.  Feb.  S8  4.48i.7(i0 

*'     Aug.   31  3.6.V2.480 

t  Tooke'B  •  History  of  Prices,'  voL  i.,  p.  2C2. 

I  lbid,vol.  i.,  p.334. 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Committee  on  locomf  and  Expenditure. 

Wt  Have  expUined,  in  a  former  note,  but  would  again  draw  attention  to  the  r\ct,  that  a 
t  pan  of  the  now  customary  txcen  of  exports  over  importa,  is  occasioned  by  t-  e  Koreif  n 
Colonial  expenditure  of  Govemnent ;  for  which,  of  course,  there  i»  bo  retnin  in  cither 
i^orfaoda. 
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Gr.V'^rnment ;  the  operation  of  heavy  French  and  Rucian  loans,  niwdata 
higii  ruto  of  interMt,  having  suddenly  led  to  an  export  of  bnllion. 

Bank  Circulation.  Bnlllon  la  tbc  BsBk. 

Aug.  31        -        -       £29^3,780  £11,668;»0 

1818. — Increased  forgeries  of  hank  notes.  First  eoinare  of  the  present  SoTtrripi 
coi.idiuing  5  dwts.  3^  gre.  of  gold.  Numerous  Reform  meetings.  (Aboit 
thw  tiino  the  writings  of  William  Cobbett  create  a  general  bat  an  erroaaeu 
bciii  f  in  a  necessary  connexion  between  bank  paper  and  high  prices.) 

1819. — >^anchester  massacre.  Resumption  of  cash  payments.  59  Gee.  t.  i. 
III.,  c.  49,  enacts  that  on  the  1st  of  May,  1823,  ail  notes  of  the  bank 
of  Lngldnd  shall  be  payable  in  gold  on  demand  at  £3  I7f.  lOj^^.  per 
oz.  Prior  to  that  period,  not  to  be  paid  in  smaller  amounts  than  the 
▼Blue  of  60  oz.  at  £3  l9s.  6d.  till  1st  of  October,  1831  ;  and  not  less 
th.iri  60  oz.  at  £3  l7f.  lO^^d,  till  October,  1823.  English  as  well  as 
forpinn  coins  allowed  to  Be  exported,  by  the  same  Act.     Average 

{>ri''./of  wheat  in  1819,  72«.,  but  through  the  effect  of  five  deficient 
iarv«-.«i8  during  this  period,  aggravated  by  the  corn  laws,  the  average 
prir»  of  wheat  at  Windsor  for  the  ten  years  100  7 

It  mii>.t  be  said  of  British  statesmen  that  if  they  sometimes  lack  foresight,  they 
are  at  le^si -never  wanting  in  courage.  The  new  experiment  of  1774,  of  adoptiac 
as  a  sin;rU-  standard  the  rarest  and  dearest  of  tho  precious  metals,  had  failed  afitr  a 
brief  trui.  and  we  find  a  legislature  in  I8l9  yet  bold  enough  to  return  to  it,  anoto 
return  t  ^  M.  at  a  moment  of  falling  markets, — the  necessary  consequence  of  aci* 
minishii  .;  nnnopoly  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  world,  and  a  dimiursbing  govern- 
raent  e.x;:i'  iijilure, — .nnd  with  8uch  an  accumulation  of  debt  as  the  world  hadaevfr 
before  st»  •!, — a  debt  of  £S50, 000,000,  the  dividends  of  which  were  now  to  be  oiwi 
in  gold,  :iii  1  the  principal  itself,  to  whatever  extent  it  might  please  the  fuudhniuf: 
to  sell, «!'  A  moment  of  disinist,  or  when  templed  by  a  better  investment  abroad. 

The  f'l.icy  which  misled  the  Hou}<o  and  the  political  economisti  of  that  day,  I>t 
whom  ni::iisters  wore  influenced,  was  the  comparative  cheapness  of  gold,  ou  toe 
return  C'  ,^^'uce,  when  every  hoard  on  the  Continent  was  suddenly  released  ;  aoj 
theappa;  Ml  consequent  facility  of  meeting  with  gold  all  ongagements  of  fiank 
imper.  '■  it  this  temporary  cheapness  was  no  test  at  nil  of  wiiut  the  difficnltT 
might  b"  ^  f  obtaining  the  amount  of  gold  required,  when  new  causes  for  hoardio{ 
it  might  «riflo  ;  and  surely  with  the  gigantic  maas  of  credit  we  had  then  built  op, 
there  ou;  1:1  to  have  been  some  misgiving  of  the  prudence  of  riaking  the  public le- 
curity  U'l'.-i  auch  an  improbable  contingency  as  the  chance  of  no  new  and  uofz* 
pected  d<.  .Miiud  ever  arising  for  bullion  greater  than  the  average  quantity  tbit 
could  conveniently  he  retained  in  this  country,  ^^ome  alternative  of  safety  againH 
a  violent  •  MJhpae  of  credit  obligations,  should  at  leaat  have  been  retained  UBtJ 
provioior  uad  been  made  for  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  debt — until  Uie  paper 
which  ru  traded  the  debt  had  discharged  it — :ind  this,  but  for  tht«  unfortuoji'* 
state  crot'^'.tft  of  convertibility  iuto  gold  at  a  fixed  price,  would  have  been  a  matter 
of  very  sniplo  financinl  arrangement.  The  history  of  the  bullion  market,  on  liM 
pence  of  IM5,  shows  that  gold  was  fhon  so  rapidly  becoming  a  drug  that  had  it 
not  been  -  ^r  the  large  purchases  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  £i  13«.  6d.  and  £4 
per  oz.,  Willi  a  view  to  the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  gold  would  have  fallen 
below  tli"  value  of  the  Rank  innonv«*rtible  paper  ;  and  with  Bank  notes  at  a  pre- 
mium, :i  <  -oiiparatively  trifling  bonus  would  have  inducted  the  fundholder  to  harr 
accepted.  •  i  exchange  for  his  perpetual  annuities,  terminable  and  l\fe  anniiifiV^.  o: 
which  8'  :  •'  of  the  youngest  among  us  might  have  hoped  to  live  long  enough  to 
see  tho  I;.  -  .• 

1820. — f)'"  ioo.  III.,  c.  6R,  provides  that  silver  shall  not  be  a  legal  tender  formrr* 
tlui  .  'i),Y.,  insteiid  of,  as  before,  a  legal  tender  for  £25.  Geo.  III. dies,  io  th' 
tfti.   ;  'WT  of  his  ag<».     Cato-i»trei*t  conspiracy. 

1821. — !•  ill  of  Napoleon  Uonaparte  at  St.  Helena.  Coronation  of  Geo.  IV.  &d: 
d('u:i   .)f  Queen  Caroline.     'I'he  Hank  pay  all  demands  in  gold. 

*  Ti  ahn  :  ■  <>  iiiidf  rr-toml  thai  bank  pai»er  wrs  alwaTa  convrriihlc  into  gold  dm  in:;  •*'  <K>f 
bnt  ihut  til-  :>'iyrnoul  was  optional^  hn<\  i  ot  at  a  fixed  price.  Hie  iliireienre  hetucen  coM  ai.^ 
paper  fro-  m  lo  IrO'J  waa \>\i\  H-i  V.^n  .*id. \*t  c<^\\\.  In  t813,  £'2^  IPs.  per  cenU  '1  be  avff(4« 
d i/feienrt  •.■'niiig  ibc  U»\  •t\tn  "Jt^ta  ^^ \Y«'ti%x,"^aaa\na\x\\i\^\^«vV. 
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ntinncd  revnlsion  of  prices,  the  funds  excepted,  and  great  ccnimercial 
deprstsioii  throagfaout  Europe.  The  act  of  1819  attacked  in  the  !!  >U8e  by 
Mr.  Western  and  Mr.  Attwood.  The  Mouse  defers  the  content  pin  i<-(i  aboli- 
tion £1  notes  in  18S3.  A  potato  famine  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Vansittar:  reduces 
the  5  per  cents  to  4  per  cent.  Meetings  on  the  subject  of  agriculiurul  dis- 
tress. 

Rising  prices,  improving  trade,  and  falling  rates  of  interest,*  towards  the 
close  of  thb  year. 

.—Great  speculations  in  the  scrip  and  shares  of  foreign  loans  and  ii.:w  com- 
panies. 

.—The  recoil  of  speculation  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  produces  an  increased 
demand  for  money,  and  a  run  upon  the  London  and  Country  Bank*  Seventy 
banks  in  town  and  country  stop  payment  in  the. month  of  Decei.ilter.  A 
dndm  of  Gold,  couseqoent  upon  these  stoppages,  exhausts  the  (tuUi  i-i  of  the 
Bank.  The  Bank,  supported  solely  by  its  credit,  which  remains  uiiiuipaired 
extends  its  issues  of  paper  by  eight  millions  in  one  fortnight  ;  upon  wi.ich  the 
panic  tabsides,  and  confidence  is  gradually  restored. 

BANK   RXTUBIfS. 

Circulation.  Rulllion. 

Feb.  2ft,  1F23  £18,392,240  jC10,38l,i2:.0 

•   28,  1824  19.736,I»90  13.Pin,{»ri) 

2f,  1825  20,753,760  8,779,1  =  ••) 

Aug.  31,  1825  19,398,840  3,G34,:i:.'0 

Dec.    3,  1825  17,477^0 

24,  1^25  25,61 1,8(K)  1,057,01.0 

Feb.  28,  1826  25,467 ,<U0  2.459,r)  •) 

Aug.  31,  1826  2l,a63,560  6.754,2.:') 

Feb.  28,  1827  21,890,610  10,159,0i3 

The  drain  of  bullion  appears  to  have  extended  (from  the  eridence  of  Iii-'-d  Ash- 
barton)  considerably  below  the  point  shown  in  the  official  returns,  even  u-  **  a  few 
the osand  pounds,"  but  the  incr.-ased  issue  of  notes  quickly  enabled  thv  private 
bankers  to  return  the  surplus  portion  of  tlie  gold  they  had  withdrawn,  i'rior  to 
this,  the  Directors  in  their  consternation  had  consulted  tho  Government  u-^on  an- 
other Restriction  Act,  which  was  peremptonly  refused.  It  mattered  n  >t ;  the 
Pireetors  took  upon  themselves  to  return  to  the  principle  of  issuing  iuconvertrble 
note*  ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  public,  not  in  the  gold  of  tho  Uank,  but  in  its 
known  solrency,  carried  them  through  the  diiemma.f 

The  state  of  the  circulation  in  1824,  proves  that  if  the  speculative  iipir  t  which 
then  arose  bad  been  occasioned  by  money,  it  was  an  excess  o( gold  rather  'han  an 
excess  of  notes  that  was  in  fault.  But  let  us  not  full  into  the  common  c  irrency 
nistake  of  confounding  the  effect  with  the  causo.  Both  paper  and  gold  -vere  in 
exeeas  of  the  average  demand  for  money  ;  the  cause  being,  that  with  risiu;;  profits 
the  demand  for  money  had  diminished.  Tlie  speculative  transactions  of  { !ie  lime 
were  conducted  through  the  medium  of  ihe  nutnfy  of  account.  The  defi.aud  for 
either  bank  notes  or  metallic  money  did  not  set  in  till  the  whole  body  of  Npccula- 
tora  became  infected  with  distrust ;  and  then  we  see  how,  in  a  moment,  ti.e  prin- 
ciple of  immediate  convertibility  into  gold,  with  no  alternative  ofsafety^  inv(i:vcs  the 
prudent  nnd  the  imprudent — the  reckless  gambler  and  plain  plodding  iudu^try — in 
one  common  gulf  of  ruin. 

1826. — ^Depression  of  trade  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  Oovem- 
ment  advance  £2,000,000  of  Exchequer  Bills  to  the  Bank.  The  Bi  uk  ad- 
vance a  similar  sum  to  manufacturers,  on  the  security  of  dock  warroitis,bills 
of  lading,  &.c.    Trade  resumes  its  accustomed  channels. 

1827. — ^7  Geo.  IV.,  c.  6,  prohibits  the  circulation  of  small  notes  for  sums  under 
£5,  after  April  5,  1829. 

*  3  per  cent.  Consols.  Premium  on  Exrhequer  Bills. 

April  33,  lft!3....7H  Ul".  «o  1^* 

Jan.     1,  l'^l....86  51a.  to  53s. 

••  lif9S....fM^  Ms. 

t  InrladiBff  dep^tit;  the  total  of  Uwlr  liabilities  to  pay  folct  on  demand,  exeesdsd  the  amouat 
ofgold  in  hand  by  30  mUliona. 
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1830.— Death  of  Geo.  IV.    French  Revolution  of  Jnly.    Openinf  of  ftilftll^  *^  ' 
Chester  and  Liverpool  Railway,  and  death  of  Mr.  Hnskiiion.  mu^"^^ 

lS30..1Cholcr&  ;  and  popular  commotions  on  the  rejection  of  the  Rdbni  Sl| 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  accession  to  office  of  the  Dake  of  WcDii^ 
Placards  about  the  melropoHs  "  to  stop  the  Duke— go  for  ^Id."  Amh^'^'  '"^ 
gold,  in  consequence,  reduces  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  to  £4,919,001  h/L 
assent  given  to  the  Reform  Bill,  Judb  7th. 

1833.— 3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  renews  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  allows, for tbta 
time  the  bills  of  country  hanks  to  be  made  payablo  in  London.  Bnkiii 
to  bo  a  legid  tender  for  sums  above  £S,  excepting  by  the  BankilHll|«k 
branches. 

1834  to  1837.— Three  months*  bills  exempted  from  the  usary  laws  by  tttU  «1 
4th  Wm.  IV.,  c.  98.    Improving  prices,  and  specnlations  in  nilvnfli 
other  share  undertakings.'  President  Jackson  abolishes,  in  1896,  ftiBdk 
of  the  United  States,  and  takes  measures  to  establish  a  metallic  euRMf- 
Congress  reduces  the  quantity  of  fine  gold  in  the  American  £^rie  itrnm 
to  232  grains,  which  raises  throughout  the  United  States  tbevaloeo(b 
glish  sovervigns.*    Consequent  drain  of  gold  at  the  Bank  afEngkid.  A' 
ternate  contraction  and  txtention  of  diseountt,  and  general  commereiiit 
rangvment  at  the  close  of  1836,  and  the  beffinniiig  of  1837.  AmexicuihiHi 
the  greatest  sufferers.    Death  of  William  IV.,  1637. 
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BANK  ftETUR.N8. 

Circulation. 

BaUioa. 

1834.  Jan.      7. 

£18,216,000 

£9,948.000 

Sept.   S3. 

19,126,000 

7,695,000 

1835.  June     4. 

18,460,000 

6,150,000 

1836.  Jnne  28. 

17,899,000 

7,369,000 

Sept.  31. 
1837.  Feb.    28. 

18447,000 

5,719,000 

18,165,000 

4,077,000 

1838  and  1839.— Two  deficient  haeveats.  Price  of  wheat  8l«.  6if.  for  the  sNO&i 
week  of  January,  1839.  Large  importations  of  corn,  and  coueqaent  diwt 
of  bullion.  The  Bank  seek  to  check  the  drain  by  contracting  its  drenlatMa 
and  raising  tlie  rate  of  discount  to  ^}i  per  cent.,  but  without  efiact.  Aca 
upou  the  exchanges  by  the  creation  of  accommodation  bills  to  the  Amoaat  of 
j&,500,000,  drawn  upon  the  bankers  of  Paris  ;  for  which  parpoae  it  ptedgtt 
securities  with  the  house  of  Baring.f 

1840. — ^2  &  3  Vict.,  c.  37,  exempts  all  bills  of  exchange  and  loans  above  £10  oa 
personal  securities,  from  the  operation  of  the  usury  lawa.  jLoost  ufon  t^ 
security  of  real  property  itiil  limited  to  5  per  cent, 

BANK  RETUaifS. 

CirruUtlon  Bnllloa. 

1838.  April    3.                         £18,987,000  £10,126,000 

1839.  April    2.                             18,371,000  7,073,000 
Nov.    12.                           17,235,000  2,545,000 

1840.  Jan.      7.                            16,366,000  3,454,000 

1844.— Renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter.  The  7  dt  8  Vict.,  c.  32,  divides  the  Bank 
into  two  departments,  an  Issue  department  and  a  Banking  dqmrtment ;  and 
limits  the  amount  of  Bank  paper  that  may  be  issued  npon  other  securiti« 
than  gold  to  14  millions.  It  also  limits  the  isnies  of  country  buika,  whether 
upon  gold  or  any  other  security,  to  the  average  of  the  12  weeks  ending  Apnl 
HI ;  about  £8,000,000.  ^  *  a    r 

1945.— The  8th  &  9th  Vict.,  c.  37,  limits  the  circulation  of  Irish  banks,  and  tb« 
8th  &.  9th  Vict.,  c.  38,  limits  the  circulation  of  Scotch  banks  to  their  then 
issues.    Bank  of  England  notes  not  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  Scotland. 

The  three  last  measures  were  passed  in  fair  weather  times,  when  in  consequeses 
of  the  improvement  of  trade  the  demand  for  real  money  was  diminishing,  and 
business  was  again  transacted  through  the  medium  of  the  money  of  MC4Mal--fsld 
again  a  drug,  and  those  who  held  notes  representing  it  finding  a  difficulty  in  pla^ 


•  Tooke*s  "  History  of  Prices,"  vol.  U.,  p.  9B5. 
\  Vcaacea*  **  History  oT tks  Baak,"  vol.  U.,  p.  Iffl. 
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3i«iii  at  2^^^  p«r  cent  The  operation  of  the  principle  involved  in  this  import- 
■Si^linction  between  the  money  of  account  and  real  money  not  having  been 
Bvstood,  it  wan  not  perceived  by  the  loginlature  that  the  mere  crippling  of  bauk- 
■^ttaoarcea  would  do  literally  nothing  towards  restraining  a  spirit  of  commercial 
^i^rise  within  due  limits,  but  would  most  fearfully  aggravate  the  evils  of  its  re- 
Let  it,  however,  here  be  observed  that  this  crippling  of  banking  resources  is 
^  necessary  consequence  of  the  mere  separation  of  departments.  That  prin- 
^  of  the  Bank  Charter  we  must  admit  to  be  a  sound  one.  When  we  see  the 
^v^s  of  men  in  the  position  of  Governors  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
^«iy  day  occurrence,  we  ought  surely  to  pause  before  intrusting  the  issue  of 
^  paper  moneff  (meaning  thereby  notes  made  a  legal  tender^  to  the  sbsoluto  dis- 
^on  of  any  private  parties  connected  with  trade.  The  only  defect  of  the  Issue  de- 
^vvieaX  is  that  of  the  Mint, — i;ihich  coins  nothing  as  a  legal  tender  but  gold. 
^^  to  the  Issue  dtpartmejU,  in  cases  of  temporary  need,  the  same  power  of  on- 
C^Kig  the  circulation,  upon  other  securities  than  gold,  which  the  Bank  itself  for- 
^'ly  enjoyed,  and  let  that  power,  subject  to  proper  control,  be  exercised  not  ca- 
^iouflly  at  a  moment  of  panic,  but  systematically  and  wisely  before  the  panic 
^Ves«  and  although  insolvents  could  not  be  upheld,  we  should  hear  no  more  of 
''*  mouilary  erieis,  in  which  men  of  property  find  themselves  on  the  brink  of 
^kruptcy,  and  discharged  workmen  crowding  our  streets,  from  a  sudden  inter- 
^ption  of  unexecuted  orders,  against  the  misfortune  of  which  no  foresight  could 
kUard.  What  hinders  7  Nothing  but  the  principle  of  immediate  and  exclusive 
told  convertibility,  to  which  such  a  policy  would  of  course  be  opposed.  Blinded 
4  consequences  by  this  theory,  and  defying  the  lessons  of  all  time,  we  go  on  regu* 
■ling  our  currency  in  the  infatuated  spirit  of  the  gaming  table, — staking  all  we 
upon  the  hazard  of  a  single  throw. 


B44  and  1^5. — Improving  prices  and  expanding  confidence  in  lS4i  Gold  again 
becones  a  drug.  Bullion,  in  the  two  departments  of  the  Bank,  September 
2t,  £I5,158,9m.  Bank  rate  of  discount,  2)^.  Speculations  in  cotton  from 
deficient  crops ;  and  speculations  in  railway  shares  from  the  success  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Company.  The  following  year  speculations  in 
railway  shares  become  a  mania,  by  which  this  country  and  the  whole  of 
Europe  is  infected.  Bullion,  June  14,  1845,  i>l6,6ld,^i0.  Tho  recoil  of 
niecniatiou  in  the  Autumn  produces  an  increased  demand  for  money,  and  a 
rapid  lall  of  all  railway  securities.  Bullion,  Dec.  SO,  £13.378,343.  ThU  first 
pmnie  confined  to  the  railieay  interest.  Cold  and  heavy  rains  In  Autumn  pre- 
Tent  the  ripening  of  the  potatoe  root,  and  the  crop  proves  unsound. 

146. — ^The  com  laws  repealed.  Railway  shares  partiallv  recover,  ani  fall.  Rally 
till  harvest,  and  again  fall.  Bullion,  August  39,  '£16.366,068.  Dearth  of 
com  in  Fiance.  A  nearly  total  failure  of  the  potatoe  plant  in  Ireland  from 
the  combined  effects  of  unripe  seed  and  an  unusually  dry  season.  A  labour 
rata  net  paued  for  the  emplovment  of  the  Irish  during  the  winter.  Large 
importi^tions  of  corn,  and  banning  of  a  drain  of  gold, 

347«— March  1. — ^The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  contracts  with  Messrs.  Bar- 
ing and  Rothschilds  an  Irish  loan  of  £8,OUO,000,  at  the  rate  of  £3  7s.  per 
cent  The  relief  measures  of  the  English  and  French  Governments  produce 
nn  exaggtratad  demand  for  com,  and  raise  the  price  of  prodnce  throBghoat 
Earope.  The  drain  of  gold  increases  about  tlie  period  of  the  April  dividends. 
£7t000,000  of  gold  withdrawn  in  less  tlian  six  months.  The  Banking  de- 
pstftment  compelled  to  refuse  discounts,  or  to  make  advances  upon  Government 
stock,oreven  silver  bullion.  Money  suddenly  becomes  excessively  dear.  Panic 
mmd  Mmaersal  mercantile  depression.  Gazette  averages  of  wheat  for  the  week 
•nding  May  39,  lOSt.  5d. ;  for  the  week  ending  Sept.  18,49f.  6d.  This  rapid 
fkll,  and  the  simultaneous  anxiety  of  holders  of  corn,  holders  of  cotton,  and 
holders  of  railway  shares  to  realise,  and  the  directors  of  new  railways  to  com* 
pieta  their  lines  by  making  heavy  calls,  produce  an  unexampled  demand  for 
money.  Tlie  Foreign  Exchanges  improve ;  bnt  private  bankers,  in  alarm,  in* 
erseang  their  cash  reserves,  fAeJrvtn  of  gold  eonttnues.  To  provide  for  the  Oc- 
tober dividends,  the  Bank  is  again  compelled  to  refiise  loans  and  discounts,  and 
this  tame  more  peremptorily  than  before.  Private  bankers  imitating  their  ex- 
ample, n  total  collapee  ensues  of  all  commercial  credit  depending  upon  the 
MgeliabUity  of  Bilb  of  Exchange.    Fereed  mlei,i]i  eoweqaencei  of  Ceneele 
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and  every  deacription  of  security;  and  a  aeriw  of  failami  nneqiuUed  k 
amount  at  auy  similar  crisis  recorded  in  British  history. 

Oct  25. — A  letter  from  Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  Cbartes  Woodto  thofofarasr 
and  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank,  virtually  tUMprnding  tkt  pfwmmotmt/fk 
Bank  Charter.  Act,  and  recommending  an  enlargemeot  of  ita  ciroalalioa  M  a 
rata  of  discount  not  lets  than  eight  per  cent.  The  Bank  actiof  npon  this,  thi 
severity  of  the  crisis  abates  ;  private  bankers  release  their  aurplus  riMsiiw, 
while  at  the  same  time,  from  the  continuing  distrust  of  Engliah  bills,  hiBit 
flows  in  from  abroad  with  unusual  rapidity. 

Nov.  23. — The  first  session  of  a  new  Parliament  opened  by  Royal  nnmmisiiss 
The  House  extends  the  time  for  making  railways ;  appoiota  a  coinoiitiss  Is 
consider  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  curreooy,  and  adjourns  for  tbsbofi- 
days.     Bank  Kate  of  discount  reduced  from  b  to  «,  and  fruoi  7  to  6  per  csat* 
during  the  mouth. 

Dec.  23.— The  minimum  rate  of  discount  at  tlie  Bank  reduced  to  five  pere^. 
All  commercial  and  manufucturing  operations  contiuuiug  liaiited  up  to  Ito 
date,  and  railway  works  almost  entirely  suspended. 

%*  Bullion  in  the  two  departments  Dec.  4,  Xll ,032,599,  of  which  ameait 
X4,783,0€5  could  not  be  withdrawn  liy  the  Banking  Department  under  the  pn* 
visions  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act. 

BANK   RETURNS. 
Banking  Department. 

Liabilities  in  O-'potitt 

aud  seven  days*  hilla.  Cash  rearrvc 

1844.  Sept.  21  £14,778,345  £9,540,804 

1843.   June  14  17,552,981  10,551.420 

1846.  Aug.  29  17,189,7»1  9,939,938 

1847.  April  17  13,925,799  3,087,056 
"  Oct.  23  14,301.916  1,994.516 
"    Dec.     4  17,126,533  6,249,534 


In  closing  this  curious,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  found  useful  historical  digestif 
the  contents  of  some  hundred  volumes,  there  are  three  things  which  may  perfasM 
fsspeciaJly  attract  our  notice,  while  they  leave  upon  the  mind  an  imprcwsios  of 
wonder.  First,  the  fact  that  the  priuciple  of  exclusive  convertibility  into  mU, 
which,  from  the  self-complacent  dogmatism  with  which  it  has  bean  supported,  Um 

fmblic  has  been  led  to  imagine  was  as  old  as  the  hills,  is  discovered  to  be  an  entiis- 
y  new  experiment,  of  which  every  trial  has  been  attended  with  disaster,  and  sf 
which  the  British  nation  has  never  yet  had  the  continuous  experience  of  foiir>aad- 
twenty  years  1  Second,  that  although  the  incontertUtU  paper  of  tha  Bank  boagbt 
back  the  gold  which  enabled  it  to  resume  cash  payments  in  1821,  when  the  ralsof 
diaconnt  was  limited  by  law  to  £5  per  cent.,  it  should  in  these  days  have  bssa 
considered  necessary  by  Government,  and  at  a  moment  of  excesaive  depreeistioi 
in  the  value  of  all  commodities  relatively  to  money,  to  raise  the  mtnttninH  ratatf 
discount  to  8  per  cent,  to  secure  a  return  of  bullion.  Third,  that  a  body  of  Isc** 
lators  approving  of  such  ruinous  rates  as  a  temporary  expedient,  ynd  impieMd 
with  a  belief  that  railway  calls  are  nearly  the  sole  cause  of  our  present  embanaa- 
ments,  should  meet  aad  dissolve,  without  even  one  thought  of  the  expedienevif 


We  conclude  by  calling  upon  the  members  of  the  new  Cnrreney  ComiDitlMls 
consider  the  order  in  which  their  inquiry  should  be  conducted  in  rsferenee  tsac- 
ckliy  to  those  interests  of  the  country  which  are  at  the  pressnt  momtnt  pbosTu 
Che  most  immediate  jeopardy.  * 

Assaming  the  facv— abovit.  wYi\sXi  ^«t%^asa\Ma^^<^  ^WBkVwi«B;y— #K^t  lbs  M- 
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oultl  Bnggeai  the  importance  of  proceodingr  at  once  to  the  question  of — 
r  the  nation  itself  ie  in  a  similar  position  ?    If  there  be  no  evidence  of  aay 
iency  of  capital  nationally,  bat  oii  the  contrary,  the  most  conclusive  proofs  of 
»rD  than  average  abundance  of  food,  and  all  the  materials  of  labor,  we  would 
'  tiTga  upon  the  Committee  the  duty  of  dcvisinj;  soroe  plan.. — with  or  without 
pmrture  from  the  principle  of  convertibility,  by  which  the  national  capital  may 
tendered  available  for  settin^r  the  railway  laborer  again  to  work,  an«l  staying 
UJMlesB  waste  and  destruction  of  property  now  going  forward,  for  which  we 
t  mX\  pay  in  the  end. 
^Phia — their  first  and  most  serious  obhgation  discharged,  we  would  recommend 
r  consideration  Uie  following  propotjitious  ;  a  concise  summary  of  thewhole 
preceding  argument.  ^ 

itmXfTkat  a  giof.n  quantUy  of  any  one  commodUy,  auch  as  gold^  or  sny  two  com" 
ititMf  9uek  a$  gold  and  sUctr,  or  gold  und  p^per,  subject  to  a  variabU  demand, 
cfe/asire*  eriterioa  oj  value  ;  one  which  in  all  ages  has  operated  unequally  and 
'hinously  in  the  adjustment  of  contracts,  and  led  more  than  any  other  cause  that 
^     6«  nmmedf  to  the  proverbial  vieissitHtles  of  trade. 

^^sconJ— T/ia/Mf  only  true  standard  of  value  is  that  which  is  obtained  bit  the  com^ 
rlaon  of  general  averages  ;  and  that  the  issues  of  all  notes,  or  coins,  allowed  to  be 
^  Mutated  as  a  legal  tsnder,  should  be  regulated  by  such  m  standard  and  such  an 
ndard  alone.* 


NO.   2. ^THE   TKADE   AND   COMHSBCIAL   rROSPRCTS    OF  GREAT    BRITAIN. 

London,  2d  March,  1848. 
To  J.  D.  B.  Dk  Bow,  Esq. 

The  aspect  of  commercial  affairs  in  England  at  the  present  moment,  though  far 

from  being  promising,  is  not  so  really  deplorable  as  might  reasonably  have  been 

•nticipBted.     A  want  of  business  and  an  equal  want  of  confidence  show  them- 

lelve*  too  often  in  the  inarkctK.     Sales  arc  effected,  but  they  are  very  limited,  and 

whatever  the  kind  of  business  "done,"   it  lacks  the  appearance  of  that  security 

which  hitherto  has  especially  been   the  property  of  the  British  Market.     Any 

depreasioQ   in  the^  cominercial   intereitts  of  England  is  naturally   regarded   with 

■ora  than  ordinary  degree  of  mistrust ;  this  arises  from  the  high  and  safe  positiou 

ear  markets  have  held  in  the  eyesof  other  nations,  and  not  wishing  forthedestruc- 

don  of  that  "credit,**  immediately  fills  the  mind  perhaps,  with  moreabrm  than  tiie  state 

of  anoaetary  and  other  affairs  warrant.     It  is  clear,  however, in  tho  sight  of  every 

•tleutive  commercial  man,  that  our  funds  are  lower  than  they  were,  that  a  great 

portian  of  the  confidence  that  should  exist  between  buyers  and  sellers,  is  destroyed, 

aad  that  in  fact   the  entire  system  is  in  a  slate  of  complete  disorganization.    As 

fkr  as  it  ia  possible  in  the  present  article,  we  shall  point  out  the  main  causes  from 

whicli   thia  state  of  things  have  arisen,  although  our  limits  will   preclude  us  from 

•otering  into  any  very  minute  analysis  of  the  question. 

From  whatever  point  we  view  the  case,  we  instantly  revert  to  the  circumstance 
of  Railway  Speculation  being  the  groundwork  upon  which  the  fabric  is  raised. 
Not  only  is  public  security  a  little  damaged  by  the  appearance  of  these  bubbles, 
but  any  capital  that  honestly  might  be  embarked  in  the  enterprise,  is  now  fust 
loekAi  ap,  mdding  fair  to  continue  so,  until  some  salutary  measure  is  introduced, 
that  will  act  aaa  relief  to  the  pressure,  hence  arises  to  a  certain  extent  the  dnlness 
that  is  so  prevalent.  This  has  made  buyers  of  every  shade,  extremely  careful 
in  their  purchases,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  fnnds  havcgiadually  dccliut^d, 

•  Thi*  TSiu'!  or  money,  per  i«,  and  tlie  vaiao  of  capital  fCfneially  wouM  then  acurdteiy  cor- 
respond, ins'ead  of  cMniiiiuiilly  varylnj,  as  aiuler  the  pn'soiit  systmn.  For  ciaiiiplr,— ^up|lose 
it  Vi  be  asrei'd  thai  ihn  average  return  of  capital  is  in  this  C4iuiit'y  fairly  n-prr<(  iit<-l  ■  y  a  <iivi 
denlof  £^  np<>n  i.'9C  of  Coiisols.  IfroMsnIii  rov  to  X'lOO  and  oib^r  romiiHMlit'cH  ii>»(>  in  the 
same  proportion,  it  wouM  pmvc  that  money  ;not  rapitalj  was  in  excess  ;  aii«I  it  ^Tunlil  in  shcIi 
ease  ha  the  doty  of  aiMfi«iiaP>ank  to  tvAm:  ilie  ratn*  uf  liiarount  upon  notes  and  lo  stop  nil  fiir- 
ilKr  iMues  of  coin  by  the  mint.  I<',  on  llie  other  hand,  tlif  prices  of  romnioilitie)i  gener.-il  y  fell 
below  the  average  return  to  capital,  and  Conwds  were,  nay  at  X^),  pnivinz  an  InrieoNi-i]  dr- 
■and  Itxr  money,  it  would  then  I'e  t>ie  duty  nf  a  national  bank  to  lower  its  rates  of  interests 
Bpoa  loam  and  dlsrounta,  eztendii  g  its  innes  of  paper  upon  unexceptionable  aecurilies,  and  at 
tke  sasM  timt  axcnd  Ing  the  lopply  of  mint  coins. 
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tonpeak  in  averagre  numbers  from  93  to  83.  The  reeent  distarbanem  ia  Fnno!, 
have  nli>o  operated  feurfull}*,  the  three  per  cents  havin|^  in  one  day  fallen  6  per 
cent.  This  was  npon  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  a  Republic  hnd  k>een  declared, 
yet  with  all  this,  a  pradent  speculator  would  sell,  rather  than  buy:  for  altboojli 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  matters  becoming  worse,  still,  the  mere  disac* 
vantuge  of  having  capitril  lying  dormant  for  ayeur  or  two,  ia  no  desirable  acbiete* 
ment.  The  efFect  that  this  has  had  upon  trade  generally  has  been  serioatf  for 
although  of  late  no  >arge  houses  of  note  have  failed,  the  breaking  apbaapenetraie^ 
into  the  smaller  and  less  wealtlry  tradesmen^.  This  class,  unable. to  stand  the  least 
pressure,  succumb  directly,  their  affairs  become  in  every  way  deranged.  By  the  byff 
the  Commissioners  of  the  fiankroptcy  Courts  are  beginning  to  take  serious  notice 
of  the  fraudulent  dealings  adopli*d  t(y>bt«in  certificates  (of  which  a  great  manf 
have  recently  been  brought  to  light,)  oy  suspending  the  proceedings  for  one,  two 
or  three  years  in  accordance  with  tlie  fltigrancy  of  the  case. 

We  are  much  interested  in  the  late  procoedinsrs  with  reference  to  the  correocr 

Question  as  chiefly  elicited  in  the  debute  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Baoi 
'barter  act.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  when  the  act  was  first  brought  in!o 
operation  it  was  under  circumstances  of  a  mest  disadvantageous  nature,  for  u:i(:{ 
a  few  months  ago,  there  has  not  been  seen  such  an  ex|mnsion  of  credit  eiihfr  for 
the  importation  of  corn  or  the  construction  of  public  works,  nor  so  great  au  i.ii* 
bility  on  tho  part  of  the  commercial  world  to  fulflll  its  engagements,  so  that  nr^lly 
its  introduction  was  at  a  most  unfortunate  moment,  and  no  provision  coold  be 
made  to  meet  these  exigencies,  because  they  were  not  only  entirely  unexpt^tec. 
but  impossible  to  bo  foretold.  It  was  no  deficiency  of  circulation  which  cau»ru 
the  Panic,  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  fact  that  tht: 
amount  of  pruvinciul  bank  notes  in  circulation  had  not  been  reduced  to  any  rujte 
rial  extent.  The  amount  of  English  Bunk  notes  in  circulation  in  the  niOi;:L  of 
August  and  September,  1S47,  was  only  £200,000,  which  was  i:250.(>00  below  the 
amount  actually  in  circululion  during  the  corresponding  months  of  It^R,  whilst 
the  circulation  was  upwards  of  one  million  below  the  legal  limit  of  their  i«Mif<. 
In  Scotland  there  was  scarcely  any  difference  between  the  circulation  in  thetnoi;!u; 
of  August  and  September,  lo46,  and  August  and  September,  1^47-  Th^»  o:.:f 
country  notes  which  wore  considerably  lower  in  point  of  circulation  in  Au^jst 
and  September  lust,  than  in  the  corresponding  ntonthsof  last  year,  are  the  country 
bank  notes  of  Ireland,  but  there  no  commercial  failures  had  occurred  up  to  iboi 
time,  and  indeed  throughout  the  times  of  the  pressure,  the  Bank  of  England  h^ve 
refused  to  discount  any  bills  which  at  any  other  period  it  would  have  diiicouDtec. 
Perhaps  a  high  and  advanced  rate  of  discount  was  demanded,  but  from  the  coc- 
mencement  of  the  tho  year  up  to  the  close  of  1847,  they  did  not  refuse  to  d.-scuuDt 
any  bill  which  came  under  the  usual  rules  observed  by  them  under  ordinary  cir* 
cumstances.  Now  as  far  as  it  can  bo  judged  from  events  that  have  since  ta'ira 
place,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  failure  of  the  crops  causing  au  increased  oj'..af 
for  corn  was  a  material  caus^;  of  the  Panic  ;  this  added  to  the  constant  scheaaiiaf 
in  the  markets ;  (in  these  quarters  denominated  "  pigging**)  went  far  to  create  the 
evil.  The  official  returuR  show  that  from  June,  1846,  to  the  5th  of  January,  l>t'< 
the  cost  of  corn  was  £5,I39,47().  The  quantity  imported  from  Janoarj'  to  Ji<It 
5,  1847  was  JC14,184,000  and  again  the  cost  of  corn  imported  from  July  5  to  t.)c- 
tobcr  lOth,  (three  months.)  was  £14,240,000— thus  proving  that  the  charge  fo* 
the  quarter  ending  the  1 0th  October  was  about  that  of  the  previous  half  )r3r. 
During  those  three  months  tho  pressure  in  the  money  market  was  the  most  beav]l| 
felt,  consequently  we  are  justified  in  attributing  the  cause  of  the  scourge  to  tbe 
groat  amount  nainely  £33,563,476  paid  for  foreign  corn  in  the  intenral  of  one  year 
and  a  quarter.  In  allusion  to  what  we  have  already  stated  aa  regards  Kailirav 
Speculation  being  a  cause  of  the  Panic,  it  may  be  as  well  testate  a  few  statistics  witj 
reference  to  tho  assertion.  In  the  year  1841,  1842  and  1843,  the  amount  faoc* 
tioned  to  be'  expended  was  in  each  year  about  £4,500,000,  in  1844  it  was  £9,M3,' 
000  ;  in  the  last  half  of  that  year  it  was  £26,670,000,  in  tho  first  half  .of  that  yea:. 
1847,  it  was  £25,770,000,  and  if  the  expend  tu re  should  proceed  in'the  same  ic- 
croasing  ratio,  tho  amount  sanctioned  to  be  expended  for  the  half  year  ending  the 
31  December,  1847  amounted  to  £38,000,000 — of  course  this  snm  does  not  indue* 
any  portion  of  the  preliminary  expenses.  It  is  consequently  evident  that  on  ^• 
count  of  the  Railways  alone  the  amount  of  available  to  be  abetrected  from  oibfT 
purposes  during  IheVaBl  "^^^t  (,\iEk!c\M«vN«  oC  expenseB)  if  not  lev  than  from  eighty 
to  ninety  milUont. 


prcHDted  by  tbe  btloncs  aheeta  ol  tha  rarious  bMth*,  sod  rrom  (be  irl 
ara  tcarcely  BDy  who  may  be  can-lderad  really  bail,  while  si  thi  nnie  lime 
thnre  an  about  «  doien  who  will,  uid  indeed  are  in  pn/frtm  at  payiae  iwcaty 
dillliaKs  in  'be  pouud.  If  Ibii  be  tdmitleil,  luiely  tbe**  houan  ■hould  iwt  fasve 
been  eamiielled  to  luapead  paymenl .  and  the  utme  n»y  be  nid  af  ttioH  who  will 
p«y  from  fifteen  to  clgblcen  ■hilliae*  iu  Iho  pound,  und  wbo  wonid  bava  been  ibia 
l«  bavi!  paidall  Lheir  creditora  in  full  and  bive  n  balance  [rtl  if  iiot  coiunelled  to 
kmw  (heir  Hock  upon  lbs  markcMo  lell  for  vhatever  il  iroultllcld).  ll  cannot 
t  refarded  aa  anv  othsr  tbau  an  anotnalv  la  allrgc  that  it  la  fur  Ihe  brnefil  of 
Kimerce  that  bouses  aliouid  be  thua  puIUJ  down.     Tbo  liil  i*  a*  rollowi : 


Charle*  Douglu  and  Son,  corn  trade 
E.  Robinson  (decc8i«d0  Mauri  tins  trade 
licalie,  Aleuinder,  und  Co  corn  (rado     ' 
CoTentry  and  Sbepperd,  ditto 
King,  Mctvil,  aud  Co.,  ditto     - 
Giles,  San,  and  Co.,  ditto         -      ■ 
W.  R.  RobiDson,  and  Co.,  oierchsnla    ' 
CaatelliBn,  8on<,  ana  Co.,  merchaDts 
W.  and  J.  Woodley,  corn  trade       - 
,     T.  Bouket.Sons,  Bud  Co.,  dillo      - 
ThouiBsUaborne  and  Son,  ditto      ■ 
Hastie  and  Kulchlnsou.  ditto 


£573,502       £331,669 


153.801 

94,3<)'3 
fiS.fiol 
99.503 

59.457 
50,451 
450,833 


90,911 

ion  .390 
33,603 
M,ti4& 


Sanderson  Had  Co..  diaconnt  broker* 
Raid,  Irving,  und  Co.,  Mauritius  trade 
Cockerel!.  LBr|wnt,  aad  Co-,  Esst  ludi 


S9    Perkins,  Schlus 

East  India  trads 
39    Pry.  GtiffithB,  &  Co.. 


and  MulleoB 


d  colonial  broken 
.  India  tisda 
Samuel  Phillips  and  Co.,  ditto 
William  Tullocb  Kraser,  ditto 
Rougement  Brolhers,  marcbnnls  - 
John  Thomas,  Sons,  and  LefcTre,  ditto  - 
F.J.  Van  Zellar,  ditto  .... 
Richard*,  Little,  and  Co.,  Eaal  India  trade 
E.fiernoalli.  merchant 
Maiioel  J.  Roarea,  ditto 
Jaa.  &.  W.  Morley.  Mancheslec warehousemen 
William  Nash,  ditto      .        -        .        . 

.  Barclay  Brothers,  and  Co  .  Mauritius  Inda 
Idurence,  Philips,  and  Sons,  Eont  India  trade 
F.  Barnes.  onJ  Co.,  fronrooni^rB  • 
Scott,  Bell,  and  Co..  Eoat  Indrn  trade  - 
J.  P.  Howard,  and  Co..  Coloniol  brokers 
Coatee  and  Billiard,  Ametican  merchsnu 
L.  S.  Curtis,  bide  trade 
Jadab. Cohen,  and.Sona.Wettlndia  merchanta 
Thurburu  and  Co.,  Boat  India  trade 

:    Jotiaaan.  Cole,  and  Co.,  ditto 

I     Ryder,  Wienholl,  and  Co.,  nwrchanla 

Abbott,  Noltin0hBm&.Co..«baw1warehotiaeii]ea 

i    TruoiDou  and  Cook,  colonial  broken 


59,016 

1&7.337 

90,970 
340,3fl7 
101.474 

33,665 

40l,TG0 


109.139 
n3.66e 
31,587 


6,951 

1^6,047 
19.3.11 
151,556 

iin,()75 

40,397 
411.973 

50.430 
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BiOffptA,  Namn  aod  Borines. 

18«7. 
Not.  16  •  Robert  Farrand,  corn  factor  -        - 

99  J.  and  H.  Reay,  wine  Rnrcbanto    -        -        - 

99  A.  A.  Lackerateeh,  East  India  trade       -    -    - 

99  Ijackeratee|i,Crake,  and  Co.,  ditto 

85  Tanner  and  Ward,  leather  factora 

98  Sargent,  Gordon,  and  Co.,  prodnee  brokers     • 

98  Leafi  Bamett,  Scotaon,  &  Uo.,  warehooaemen 

Pec    9  W.  Pemberton  and  Co.,  Canada  merchanta     - 

9  Charleu  Traeman  and  Co.,meTobanto     - 

9  Gates,  Coates,  Bartlett,  &  Co.,  Calico  printers 

11  Lysaght,  Smithett,  and  Co.,  East  India  trade  —  — 

.  It  will  be  accounted  perfectly  legitioiate,  if  in  this  article  wo  giro  a  brief  som- 
mary  of  the  transactiona  of  the  Saving  Banks  during  the  past  year.  I  beliera 
your  readers  will  concur  that  the  chief  design  of  these  Banks  was  to  receive  small 
contributions  from  the  industrious  classes,  therefore  some  judgment  may  beforsMd 
•f  the  condition  of  that  sect  of  people  from  the  official  returns.  According  te 
tfiese  statements  the  total  amount  of  the  balance  of  each  class  of  the  depositoii 
atan^s  thus: 


47,791 

178,115 

37,555 

99,000 

13,511 
80.741 
95,9S1 

8,000 

85,57& 

89,079 

13,000 

9^ 

rr 


Balances  not  exceeding  £S0  each 
do  between  £30  and  j^O, 
do  '  between  50  aud  100, 
do  between  100  and  150, 
do  between  150  and  200, 
do        exceeding  900 


90th  November, 

1846. 

£138,884 

398,950 

397,960 

267,374 

903,729 

12,884 


90th  November, 

1847. 

£140,399 

314,909 

344,712 

213,037 

150.860 

8,831 


Totals  on  20th  November,  1846  and  1847,  1,349,081 
Toul  on  20th  November,  1847,  1,172,678 


1,172,678 


Decrease  on  1847, 


176,403 


The  difference  in  the  amounts  of  the  above  balance  on  the  20th  November, 
1847,  and  on  the  20th  November,  1846,  is  thus  shown : 


Balances  not  exceeding  £20  each. 


On  20th  November,  1847 
Increase.  Decrease. 


1,445 


do 

do 
do 
do 
do 


between  £20  and  £50  each, 
do         50  and  100 
do       100  and  150 
do       150  and  200 
exceeding    200  each. 


Increase, 


1,445 


Balance  decrease. 


14,041 
52,548 
54,337 
52,869 
4,053 

177,848 
1,445 

176,403 


The  proportions  which  the  above  increase  and  decrease  in  the  total  amounts  of 
the  balance  on  the  20th  November,  1847,  bear  to  the  total  amounta  of  the  bal- 
ances on  the  20th  November,  1846,  will  be  found  as  follows  : 


Balances  exceeding  £200  each, 
do        between     150  and    200  each, 
do  do  100  and     150 

do  do  50  and     100 

do  do  90  and      50 

if^  Bot  excaedVng  om  mn%t^*m 


On  20th  November,  1847. 
Increase,  Decrease. 


« 

M 
li 
<C 


one- third 

one-fourth 

one-fifth 

one-seventh 

OBs-twaBty-lhiid 
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ApdUf  ■eeording  to  the  mno,  the  total  namber  of  depoHtoii  ia  eiieh  cIm  om 
tfMaOth  November,  1846,  and  the  dOth  Norember,  1847,  etood  that : 


30th  Not., 

30th  Not., 

. 

1846. 

1847. 

ton  reepecUre 

balances  did  not  exceed    520  each. 

18,974 

19,793 

do           do 

were  between  £20  and  50    ** 

10,546 

10,133 

do           do 

•'             50  and  100    " 

5,698 

4,955 

do           do 

"            100  and  150    « 

3,304 

l.Tte 

do            do 

«            150anda00    « 

1,187 

880 

do           do 

exceeded  300  each, 

44 

30 

Totalf  on  30th  Norember,  1846  and  1847,        38,653           37,543 
Total  on  30th  November,  1847,  37,543  


DecreaM  in  1847,  1,110 


The  difference  in  the  numbers  of  the  aboTe  classes  of  depositors  en  the  30th 
NoTember,  1847,  and  on  30th  November,  1846,  is  thas  shown  : 


On  30th  NTember,  1847. 

Increase. 

Decrease' 

each,  818 

# 

« 

433 

i< 

743 

« 

441 

« 

307 

14 

818 

1,938 

818 

Depositors  whose  respective  balanees  did  not  exceed  £30  each,  818 
do  do  were  between     30  and    50 

do  do  "  50  and  100 

do  do  «  100  and  150 

do  do  <'  150  and  300 

do  do  exceeded    300  each 

Totals  on  30th  NoTember,  1847, 
Increase, 

Balance,  decrease,  1,110 

The  proportions  which  the  aboTe  increase  and  decrease  in^  the  total  number  of 
depositors  in  each  class  on  the  30th  November,  1847,  bear  to  the  total  number  of 
depositors,  in  etch  class,  on  the  30th  November,  1846,  will  be  found  to  be  as 
follows : 

On  30th  November,  1847. 

Increase.         Decrease. 

Depositors  whose  respective  baianrses  exceeded 

£200  each,  one-third, 

do    do    were  between    150  and  300 each  one-third, 

do    do  «  100  and  150    ••  one-fifth, 

do    do  **  50  and  100    "  one-seventh, 

do    do  •«  30  and  50    *<  one-twenty-fonrth. 

do    do      did  not  exceed  30  each,  one-twenty-third. 

I  will  now  (reneralise  my  remarks,  and  add  a  kind  of  running;  commentary  of 
the  state  of  the  English  markets  for  the  last  week  or  ten  days.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  npoti  the  commeacement  of  the  new  year,  trade  would  have  revived 
a  little,  but  now  it  is  difficult  to  discover  in  what  branch  of  business  symptoms  of 
improvement  are  likely  to  be  of  long  standing.  The  partial  relief  given  in  eon* 
sequence  of  the  somewhat  easier  tone  of  the  money  markets,  has  been  naturally 
alluded  to  wherever  any  attempt  is  made  to  speculate  upon  the  future,  whilst  the 
loet  that  most  articlee  of  produce  are  much  lower  in  value  than  at  this  tin^ 
year,  might  seem  to  afford  some  inducement  to  purchasers.    The  suppUot  • 
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of  the  varioat  mercanlile  markets  are  not  by  any  meani  large,  and  the  stock  b«]d 
by  merchants  and  dealers  is  less  than  ordinary  Last  year's  panic,  coupled  vith 
the  many  underhanded  practices  on  ihe  Corn  Exchange  will  not  tend  to  an  im- 
provement. It  is  stated  that  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  a  few  other 
grain  markets,  that  the  demanil  for  most  articles  has  been  rather  languid,  although 
wheat  was  at  a  more  advanced  price.  Barley,  beans  and  Pens,  were  rather  on  the 
decline,  but  Oats  remained  much  as  usual.  I  give  the  quotations  as  included  il  the 
official  programme : 

Wlieat.  Essex  and  Suffolk  red,  44s  to  46«  ;  fine,  47s  to  49s  per  quarter  ;  new, 
40s  to  44s  ;  iine  46s  ;  white  old,  44«  to  4^8  ;  fine,  50s  to  54s  ;  Talavera  new,  52t 
to  56s  ;   i'*oreign,  48s  to  bOs  ;  fine,  54<  to  5G<. 

Flour,  per  sack,  Town,  4G9  to  49s  ;  Seconds,  43t  to  45f ;  E&sax  and  SufiEolk  oa 
the  ship,  41s  to  43s. 

Oatb  per  quarter,  English  feed,  l9s  to  20s ;  fine,  SOs  to  21s ;  Poland,  22s  to  23t ; 
fine,  23s  and  24s  ;  Scotch  Potaloe,  25s  to  26s  ;  fino,  Is  more  ;  Scotch  feed.  23i 
to2ds;  fine.  It  more;  Irish  Potaloe,  (old)  20s  to  21s  ;  new-fine,  21s  to  22( ; 
Feed,  17s  to  18s ;  Black,  19s  to  20s  ;  r  oreigu  feed,  18s  to  19s  ;  Poland,  23s  to  24« ; 
fine,  Is  more 

Sugar  is  slowly  on  the  decline  as  regards  Mauritius  and  British  Plantation  per- 
haps one  shillinc^  a  cwt.  Foreign  and  East  India  growih  holds  its  place.  Brown 
grocery  is  about  53s  cwt.  Coffee  would  rise  if  the  Home  dealers  were  inslined  ts 
purchase,  there  beii>g  on  the  part  of  the  exporters  some  desire  to  negotiate;  butu 

theformerarevery  lukewarm,  aslight  decrease  has  taken  place,  but  nothingremark- 
able  in  amount. 

The  funds  have  received  a  sudden  shock  in  consequence  of  the  riots  in  Paris,  in 
one  day,  as  I  have  already  observed,  falling  as  much  as  5  and  G  per  cent,  as  each 
edition  of  the  London  newspapers  reached  the  exchange,  so  is  the  rise  or  fall  iu 
stocks  correspondingly  felt.  The  first  decline  took  place  on  tho  contirmatioo 
of  tho  fact  that  the  King  of  the  French  had  been  compelled  to  loftve  his  kisgdom, 
and  immediately  on  it  becoming  generally  rumored,  uud  the  report  substantiated, 
that  a  Republic  had  been  declared,  as  well  asa  Provisional  government  appointed, 
a  more  decided  fall  took  place.  The  undecided  state  of  Belgium  has  added  al^o  to 
the  confuiiion.  and  us  quickly  as  i  ny  intelligence  reaches  this  n>etropolis  and  pint 
crodonco  among  the  brokers,  it  is  astonishing  to  witness  the^  instantaneous  effect 
upon  the  n)oney  market.  K.-iilways  arc  in  a  dreadful  condition  ;  in  many  of  the 
answering  lines,  shares  may  be  hud  for  nothijig.  Holders  endeavor  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  respousbilities  they  have  incurred,  little  dreaming  of  the 
course  that  events  have  lutely  taken.  Meetings  of  shareholders  aro  being  conveoed 
throughout  the  city,  in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  satisfactory  decision,  the  eca- 
eral  feeling  being  however  in  fiwor  of  a  general  postponement  of  all  lines  in  course 
of  progress. 

Your  readers  have  doubtless  heard  that  in  tho  Revenue  of  this  country  there  is 
a  great  deficiency  on  the  lust  year,  added  to  what  the  ministry  have  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  add  to  the  security  of  tho  "  National  Defences"  by  incrasingthe  military 
and  Naval  establishments.  To  meet  the  additional  expenditures  that  nnch  a  pro- 
ceeding would  of  course  incur,  and  likewise  to  replenish  our  almost  empty  irris- 
ury,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  increase  the  Income  Tax  froa*  3  to  5  percent,  i 
need  scarcely  tell  you  the  intimation  was  received  with  great  disaprobution,  both 
in  Parliament,  and  out  of  it.  Tho  lord  Mayor,  many  dergymeu  and  members  of 
Parliament  convened  public  me»'tings,  and  made  speeches  against  the  minM^terial 
proposition.  So  strong  and  delermii>e<l  were  the  people  in  their  manifestations  of 
dislike  to  (he  new  impost,  that  the  Chascellor  of  the  exchequer  on  the  pan  of  the 
ministry,  announced  the  other  evening  iu  the  House  of  Commons  that  ihe  addi- 
tional tax  would  be  abandoned. 

A  considerable  degree  of  agitation  is  being  most  energetically  madeby  the  Lirer- 
pool  mercantile  men  in  order  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  Tea.  It  has 
been  proven  that  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  duly  on  this  article,  our  irade  w  iih 
China  is  decreasing  annually  ;  for  instance  the  txports  in  cotton  roauufaciurics 
declined  l)etween  If^io  and  jhlfifrom  £1,74.1,141  to  £1,240,518  in  yalue.  Wool- 
ens in  the  same  period  from  £539.223  to  £439,608.  In  addition  to  this  it  appears 
that  Iho  commilleo  appointud  by  Parliament  have  reported  that  the  aggregate  Ion 
•A  tile  inunufacturiea  cx^oTVed  viiiOi  \.Vi«  \«am  xuk^^xV^  i'OkXvyx^ those  two  vcars  vai 
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m  35to  40  percent.    Darinfj^  the  silting  of  one  of  the  many  meetings  convened 
'O  the  subject,  I  learned  that  the  returns  of  exports  to  Chiuu  were  ub  follows : 

Plain  Calicoes.  Pr  nted  and  dyed. 

1845.  186.908.000  yards.  2.309,780  yards. 

1846.  68.396,175    "  2.451,630    « 

1847.  58,278,465    "  2,063,100    «* 

It  is  argued  that  the  reduction  should  be  made  to  one  sliillin^  on  each  pound  of 
Km,  The  averoge  annual  consumption  of  the  article  iu  this  country  of  each  indi- 
vidual has  been  stated  to  be  one  pound,  nine  ounces.  In  the  Isle  of  Man  where 
Bhe  duty  is  one  Shilling  the  average  is  two  pounds  twelve  ounces.  Now  it  is  au 
Vodeniable  fuct  that  a  corresponding  increatfe  of  consumption  of  au  article  takes 
place  directly  a  reduction  of  duty  is  effected.  There  are  not  only  more  con- 
aomers,  but  those  who  consumed  formerly,  now  consume  more  largely.  It  is  fair 
to  presume  that  as  the  rate  iu  the  li'le  of  Man  in  two  pounds  twelve  oances,  so 
that  in  England  alter  a  reduction  of  duty,  it  would  increase  to  three  pounds.  This 
is  a  fair  assumption,  considering  that  at  the  present  time  the  average  is  in  Australia 
as  near  as  possible  seven  pounds  for  each  person.  As  a  means  of  increasing  the 
roTenues  the  following  calculation  may  be  relied  on.  With  a  population  of  thirty 
millious  at  three  pounds  a  heu«i,  the  annual  consumption  of  tea  would  be  90,000.*- 
000  lbs.  The  present  revenue  is  about  £5,000,00()— now  90,000.000  lbs.  at  one 
shilling  duty  would  amount  to  £-1,500,000.  The  increase  is  44,000,000  lbs.  which 
will  require  for  swcetning  176,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar — this  at  Ij.jc/  will  l>e  £1,100,- 
000.  It  is  generally  remarked  that  ii  tukes  five  pounds  of  sugar  to  sweeten  one 
of  tea  ;  this  calculation  is  made  however  twenty  {)er  cent  less  than  the  usual  esti- 
mate so  that  it  might  be  within  the  mark.  £600,000  woulu  therefore  be  (he  increased 
revenue  derived  supposing  the  estimated  reduction  in  the  duly  took  place. 

There  is  every  chance  of  a  steam  communication  with  Australia,  thanks  to  the 
indrfutigable  endeavors  of  Lieutenant  Waghorn — a  certaiu  average  communica- 
tion of  sixty-five  or  seventy  days,  would  alter  the  entire  character  and  fortunes  of 
New  South  Wales — imparting  to  them  morally,  socially  and  politically  an  impe- 
tus far  beyoud  Uie  calculations  or  conception  of  the  most  sanguine.  Mr.  Jackson 
the  resident  agent  in  Loudon  for  Van  Dicman's  Laml,  states  m  a  letter  to  his  con- 
stituents, that  the  cape  route  is  the  one  finding  the  greatest  favor  with  the  imperial 
government — as  such  and  in  illustration  of  the  powers  of  the  auxiliary  screw 
propeller,  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  ships  for  the  intended  ca|>e  passage  it 
would  be  well  to  mention  that  at  a  recent  trial  the  Ampbeon  a  36  gun  frigitte  of 
1,264  tons,  her  performance  was  so  satislactory,  as  not  to  leave  a  doubt  upon  the 
minds  of  practical  meii  that  the  voyage  would  shortly  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
naxued. 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  summary  the  closing  price  of  the  funds  and  principal 
Railways  are  quoted.  Consols  for  money  84,  83|.  Three  per  cent  reduced  o4. 
83}.  new.  Three  and  a  quarter  per  ccnt.s  i:^,  84|.     Consols  for  amount.  84. 

Blackwull  Railway  shares  4  to  5.  Brighton  .30  to  31.  Birmingham  ]32  to  137. 
Great  Western  100  to  102.  Dover  25  to  27.  Eastern  Counties  13  to  14.  Hull  and 
Selby  98,  to  100.  Great  North  of  England,  2.'i0.  The  satisfactory  arrangements 
made  by  the  English  Government  with  the  Republic  of  France  have  placed  the 
money  market  in  a  more  healthy  state  The  information  bus  however  only  reach- 
«^  London  aboiit  an  hour  or  two  ago  by  Elcctiic  Telegraph  or  the  ntarkets  would 
have  shown  a  more  marked  improvement. 

CHARLES  POTTER. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type  we  have  been  favored  with  the  following  from 
the  same  gentleman,  and  take  pleasure  in  presenting  it  to  our  readers. 

NO.  III. 

London,  April  3rd,  1948. 

niie  recent  disturl)ances  on  the  continent  have  naturally  caused  some  slight 
stagnation  in  the  English  markets.  Buyers  of  foreign  commodities  have  beeu  ex- 
tremely careful  in  their  purchases  ;  considering  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  is 
no  particular  indn'*cnientfor  investing  in  funds  where  no  possibility  presents  itself 
of  a  realization  eii:ier  speedy  or  remote.    To  prevent  risks  therefore,  bat 
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speculation  in  foreign  Articles  ii  canied  on,  investmenU  being  made  in  thiinrfi 
greater  solid ity  of  character,  chiefly  English,  bnt  which  aecnres  a  sareiiMtii 
quick  return.  Ainougst  the  more  recent  topics  of  conversati9n  is  th&twhicb»- 
fers  to  the  failure  of  seferal  establishments  in  the  West  Indian  Trade,  the  csuiden* 
tiou  of  which  subject  will  be,  and  indeed  has  at  various  intervals  been  brougiitbe 
fore  Parliament.  Whether  these  Colonial  dependencies  should  be  sufajvctn  loibt 
Ihw  of  free  trade  or  be  exempted  from  its  operation  is  an  extremely  delicate ud 
intricate  question,  as  it  not  only  involves  economical  points  but  the  iacaknliUi 
higher  principles  of  religiou  and  morals. 

The  preNcnt  condition  of  France  has  shown  the  first  gleams  of  a  depreciitiei  i( 
the  currency.     The  universal  dismay  which  has  seized  the  entire  cbrnmooitTboih 
in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  estimaliun  in  which  naWtn 
are  viewed.     The   bank  of  France  has  suspended  cash  payments.     It  is  »  iwib 
that  it  is  in  v:iin  to  restrict  the  amount  of  the  issues   of  unco ulroverliMf  paper 
with  a  view  to  prevent  depreciation  under  soch  circumstnncesi.     A  meeiia^btf 
lately  taken  place  of  the  principal   changenrs  of  Paris,  and  under  the  prrteueof 
contributing  as  far  as  they   could  to  the  circnlation  of  silver,  agreed  thatlbey 
would  pay  from  that  day  a  premium  of  two  francs  and  a  half  per  thousaad  fmei 
for  specie,  and  would  charge  five  francs  as  a  maximum  for  exchanging  notr^fof 
silver.     Thus  within  the  iifMt  week  of  the  announcement  of  the  sumpeusion  oUui 
payments,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Fntnce  are  depreciated  to  (he  public  a  LlI 
per  cent.     This  notice  is  only  the  forerunner  of  others  of  a  similar  kind  that  ve 
may  expect  to  see  issued  every  week  while  the  prese.it  state  uf  t:i»order  coDtioues 
and  while  in  spite  of  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  government  the  specie  will  (oi- 
tinuc  to  be  hoarded  and  exported.     All  experience  teaches  us  that  no  power  or 
effort  that  does  not  restore  confidence  is  capable  preventing  the  disappearauceaf 
specie,  and  the  transmission  ot*  capital  to  those  countries  where  it  enjoys  perfect 
!>ecnrity.    What  then,  it  is  asked  will  become  of  France  under  these  circumsuiicet- 
If  it  were  possible  that  a  nation  consisting  of  thirty-five  millions  of  euIiglilfLe^ 
and  industrious  people,  could  continue  to  drift  through  the  aimless  and  eihaiut* 
ing  policy  under  which  it  has  suddenly  been   placed,  there  could  but  bo  one  reply 
to  such  a  question.     Exhaustion  of  its  present  resuurc»!S,  and  a  sutipension  of  ell 
reproduction  would  only  load  to  poverty  and  general  decay.     That  such  a  fste, 
although  the  inevitable  result  of  a  perseverance  in  the  present  policy  of  theprs- 
visional  cfovernment  of  Paris  awaits  France,  no  one  is  willing  for  a  mument  to  be- 
lievo.     The  mtional  hojte  'is  that  the  sounder  judgment  and    more  correct  ap{>re- 
ciatiou  of  Ihf  bulk  of  the  French  people  must  soon  interfere  to  arn^st  liie  ru!e  of 
contemptiliKf  and  imbecile  disorder,  which  at  this  moineiil  prcvuil.«  ;  unforlunK-iV 
the  system  of  government  hitlierto  ]»uraued    in  France,  tlinis  the  Cfiuntry  williuu't 
any  means,  other  than  thai  of  a  central  power  in  Paris,  for  jjiving- expression  U*  in 
opinion,  however  strong,  or  force  to  convictions  however  geijeral.     This  i«  \'::< 
great  source  of  the  unrertainly  whicli  now  prevails  as  the  failure  of  France,  ■.:!?.  r- 
ing  in  this  respect  so  much,  from  the  other  |>artH  of  Europe  which  are  ronvul<<«-J. 
Those  in  whose  hands  the  govennicnt  of  France  has  been  placed  in  the  mrarliriie. 
are  fortunately  men   who,  however   mistaken   in    their  views  and  wrong  in  li.eir 
policy,  lire  g^*nerally  believed  to  h:ivc  no  obj<'Ct  beyond  the  public  good,  aiiii  who 
would  not  h.nve  had  recourse  to  any  desperate  means  of  oppoiring  such  a  »uls:itu- 
tion  for  the  present  course,  as  the  general  interests  of  the  uatiun  strongly  inuicjtec. 
Bui  France  at   this  moinent   pre.^ents   the   melancholy   spectacle  of  «'gre;.t  auo 
powerful  people, and  their  mo»t  lasting  interests,  sac ri fired  lo  the  most  conie!;i:'li- 
ble  indulgence  of  the  passions  indolence  and  momentary  gralificatious  of  th*'  n!c»l 
ignorant  and  least  virtuons  portion  of  the  people,  and  who  really  are  vcr\  few  ia 
number.     I'liat  thi^*  state  of  thin;:^s  can  long  cunliiiue  is  impostiible,  but  huw  cr  t^v 
whom,  \l  is  to  bo  remedied  isdiificult  to  foressee  ;  yet  so  far  ihorc  are  g*»OL'  touui:'! 
for  hope.  ina«inncli  as  the  eleinonts  at  present  opposed  lo  on!er  .tmi  goo:i  j:.  v^'rn- 
menl  are  really  so   wi-ak  and    iniberiie  in  theniNeixc^.  that  it  may  fjiirly  U*  hifrii 
that  the  first   opporlunit\  whieh  offers  for   those  elitsses    which'  have  p.all^  the 
greatest  stake  an  I  the  greatest  indnltjenre  to  combine  for  the  commou  gooJ,  ^uch 
comhinatiun  will  be  successfnllv  arjueved  with  little  0{y))O.>«il ion. 

I  annex  as  far  a*  I  have  been  able  lo  obtain  it,  a  monthly  statement  of  the  stoci 
and  supply  of  sugar  and  coffee  in  the  six  principal  markets  of  Europe  ;  tbey  are  u 
follows : 
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SUGAR. 


March  1, 


Bolland* 

Jkntwerp 

Hamburg 

Trwata 

BftTra 


E^land 


Tatal  -        -        -        - 

Total  ia  G.  Brit,  of  Col.  sugar 

Total  Foreign  Sogar     • 


1845 

1846 

1847 

lb48 

CWtSm 

312,000 
50,000 

120,000 
50.000 
85,000 

ctrtM. 
195,000 
135,000 
200,000 
105.000 
35,000 

acts. 

395,000 

75,000 

55,000 

81,000 

5,000 

CV/f. 

555  000 
115,000 
105,000 
200,000 
50.000 

617,000 
1,399,000 

670,000 
1,121^,000 

611.000 
1,071,000 

1,025,000 
1,941,000 

2,016,000 
939,000 

1,79H,000 
730,000 

1,682,000 
557,000 

2,966,000 
14220,000 

1,077,000 

1 ,068,000 

1,125,000 

1,746,(KM) 

Value  in  tkefirtt  half  of  the  month  of  March  in  London,  per  cwt.  tpithout  Duty. 


Moflco.,  E.  and  W.  India  per  cwt 
Harmna,  white        ... 

—  yellow  and  brown 
Biftzilf  white    .... 

—  yellow  and  brown 
JaTA  .      .        -        - 
Patent,  crashed  in  bond 
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31  0 
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19  0  17  0 
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25  027  0  31  0  19  0 
20  0'22  0  26  0  151) 
33  0;22  0  36  0  15  0 
35  0  35  0    36  0  29  0 
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17  0 

27  0 

00 


The  Stocks  in  this  country  of  British  plantation  sugar  as  well  as  foreign,  hnye 

undergone  but  a  slight  aileralion  since  tne  beginning  of  lant  month.     In  ihc  five 

•  principal  markets  of  the  European  continent  however,  the  quantities  on  hand 

ahow  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  since  then,  the  largest  augmentation  being  in  ilol- 

Und.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  aggregate  stocks  of  foreign  sugar  in  all  the 

EjrtM  are  from  50  to  65  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  iuMt  three  yeurs,  and  in  Great 
ritain  the  stock  of  British  plantation  sugars  was  at  the  same  period  last  year  55 
per  cent  leas,  and  in  lb45  and  184G,  25  and  40  per  cent  smaller  than  at  present. 
The  deliyeries  for  consumption  in  this  country,  which  were  large  the  hrst  two 
months  of  1647,  have  not  diminished  ;  the  oflkiul  returns  uro  not  yet  published, 
but  it  is  found  that  up  to  the  11th  of  last  month  the  deliveries  from  the  priucipal 
markets  of  this  country  amount  to  1,042,810  cwt.  aguinsi  9^<6,077  cwt.  in  1847, 
consequently  about  6  per  cent  more,  besides  this  there  is  likewine  an  increase  in 
the  delivery  of  molasses,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  quantity  of  36,000  cwt  of  sugar. 
Of  foreign  sugars  as  well  as  Mauritius  and  Bengal  less  has  been  cleared  for  con- 
sumption np  to  the  present  time,  than  in  the  corresponding  pt^riod  in  1847,  this 
diminution  is  however  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  large  increase  in  the 
quantities  of  West  Indian  sugar.  The  value  of  most  descriptions  in  England  is 
BOW  about  one  shilling  per  cwt.  or  5  per  cent  lower  than  in  the  middle  of  last 
month,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  the  decline  has  been  almost  the  same.  The 
produce  of  our  London  bond  deliveries  has  maintained  its  formt*r  pricn. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  present  value  of  British  coloiiial  sugar  is  from 
20  to  25  per  cent  lower  than  at  the  same  time  in  the  last  thrve  yeurs  ;  foreign 
lots  were  considerably  dearer  lust  year ;  in  1846  they  were  about  10  or  15  per  cent 
higher,  but  iu  l(f45,  prices  rated  hut  little  above  the  present  wth^s.  The  last  accounts 
from  the  producing  countries  again  report  favorably  about  the  crop:*  in  Cubit  and 
the  Brdzils;  but  less sutisfuctorily  than  hitherto  with  respoct  to  some  parts  of  tho 
island  of  Porto  RiCo.  As  regards  the  West  India  (Hritisli)  Colonies  there  are  the 
same  complaints,  not  about  so  unpropiluous  a  season,  or  a  scanty  yield,  but  about 
pecuniary  and  social  difiiculties  to  secure  the  crops  an  '  bringing  them  to  market. 
The  transactions  in  foreign  sugar  have  not  been  of  importance  in  this  market  dur- 

*  In  flrst  bands  •sly;  hi  all  oilier  plsres  in  rirtt  and  iwcoiid. 
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in{r  the  last  few  weeks,  heing  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  requirements  for 
home  consumption  or  of  our  bond  references.  The  quantity  of  foreign  sugar  for 
home  use  in  this  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  Uie  present  lime,  b 
only  about  half  of  what  was  taken  during  the  same  period  in  1847  by  140,000  cwt 
■gainst  269|000  cwt.  last  year.    A  few  words  with  respect  to  Coffee. 

COFFEE. 


Holland* 
Antwerp 
Hamburg 
Trieste 
■  Havre 
England 

Total 


March  1, 


1845 

1846 

cwt  8. 

cwia. 

929,000 

7bO,000 

1 J  2,000 

48.000 

160,000 

120.000 

84,000 

86,000 

47,000 

31,000 

4^2,000 

398,000 

1 


1847 


CHiS. 

7SSA)00 
82,000 

140,000 
74.000 
50,000 

358,000 


1848 


CKfl. 

731,000 
156,000 
140,000 
112.000 
74,000 
393,000 


I  1,824,000  (  1,463,000  I  1,487,000  I  1,606.000 


48 
50 
29 
cs 


046  0 
0'32  0 
6  30  6 


47 
33 
31 
cts 


043  0 
031  6 
031  0 
21 


44  l»  32  0  33  0 

32  0  30  0  31  0 

31  6  30  0  31  0 

CIS     I     20  «i» 


Value  in  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  March  in  London  t  per  ctrf.  tcithont  Duty, 

\  8  d  8  d'  8  d  8  d\  9  d  9  d'  9  d  t  4 
Jamaica,goodtofineord.pcrcwt;45  0to58  0,38  0to52  042  0to50  032  0to40  0 
Ceylon,  good  ordinary        -  ,45  0  ~ 

Bmzil,  good  ordinary  -  129  6 

St  Domingo,  good  ordinary     -     !29  0 
In  Holland — Java,gd  ord.  per  i  kill     22 

During  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  the  importations  of  cofiee  into  Europs 
were  larger  than  for  the  same  time  in  1847;  the  principal  surplus  shows  itself  iu  the 
large  quantities  of  Rio  Cofiee,  which  have  been  brought  to  Hamburg,  Antwerp  sod 
Triste.  At  the  same  time  the  deliveries  from  the  seaports  have  decreaited,  iu  th« 
commencement,  owing  o  the  long  interruption  of  the  inland  navigation,  an  i  du- 
ring the  last  few  weeks  through  the  state  of  political  and  financial  afi^airs;  in  cod* 
sequence  of  this,  this  years  total  stock  appears  in  the  foregoing  table  about  8  per 
cent  larger  than  at  the  same  period  of  the  two  preceding  years,  but  12  per  cent 
smaller  than  in  1846.  It  must  not  however  be  concluded  that  there  is  u  decrease 
in  the  actual  consumption  of  the  article,  for  no  doubt  the  stocks  in  the  interior  of 
the  cou.«uming  countries  arc  more  reduced  than  they  appear  to  be  in  the 
six  above  named  markets.  The  value  of  the  article  is  generally  now  lower  than 
in  the  begining  of  the  year,  when  up  to  the  present  time  the  largest  transactions 
have  taken  place,  viz  Hamburg  and  Antwerp;  in  our  markets  there  has  been  a  fait, 
not  only  in  those  discriptions  which  are  principally  taken  for  consumption  in  tbii 
country,  but  likewise  in  those  foreign  descriptions  principally  Cost  Rica  which  bavt 
been  brought  into  the  market  although  the  value  of  JavaCoJfTce  has  been  nominally 
maintained  HI  llolland.tho  next  l.irgc  sales  there, which  will  only  take  place  under £t> 
vorable  auspices,  will  fix  its  real  value,  hut  this  description  is  already  now  cheaper 
than  utt))esan)e  time  of  the  three  precceuing  years,  and  if  prices  should  (fo  still  lov- 
er during  the  course  of  ncxtmont »,  there  is  every  probability  of  a  favoarabte  reac- 
tion taking  place.  As  soon  as  tho  present  circumstances  which  arc  injurious  to 
trade  in  geueral,  will  have  improved,  for  neither  are  our  total  stocks  in  Europe 
excessively  lur^e,  nor  are  heavier  importations  to  be  expected  from  the  producisf 
countries;  besides  this  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  many  orders  from  tlie 
Brazils,  and  the  existence  of  high  insurance  premium,  tley  will  becomo  dearer, 
the  Hupply  will  be  delayed  and  its  cost  enhanced.  In  our  markets  the  stocks  el 
coflee  amount  to  about  317,000  cwt.  against  287,000  cwt.  at  the  s«me  time  IbiI 
year.  The  business  in  the  article  since  the  middle  of  last  mouth  has  been  very 
limited;  notwithstanding  this,  the  exports  from  this  country  to  the  European  Con- 
tinent durint;  the  first  two  months  of  184S  have  been  larger  than  for  the  same  pe- 
riod in  18i7,  whereas  the  deliveries  for  home  consumption  are  smaller. 
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proceed  to  gi^t  you  some  idea  of  the  itate  of  the  crops  in  £n|crlaud. 
I  last  two  or  throe  weeks  there  has  been  a  succession  of  wet  weatiier  which 
iited  some  apprehension.  As  yet  however  I  believe  no  substaotiai  or  per- 
il mischief  has'  been  dono  to  tiie  growinpr  wheat  plant,  which  through- 
'Che  season  has  been  reinurkahly  vigorous  williout  being  considered  us  loo 
*«id.  Upon  the  light  lands  and  the  well  drained  soils  there  are  no  signs  of  in- 
.from  the  wet;  and  the  chief  source  of  apprehension  to  the  occupier  of  such 
iiit  that  with  the  present  full  and  strong  plants,  too  great  a  growth  of  straw 
he  eacpected.  This  is  at  most  a  possible  and  contingent  danger  which  a  few 
n  of  fine  weather  might  remove.  On  the  undrained  clays,  where  the  wcak- 
of  farmer  n  to  be  found,  the  wet  weather  is  causing  inucii  anxiuty,  for 
plant  is  turning  yellow,  and  with  a  much  larger  continuance  of  wet,  will 
extent  perish.  But  hero  too  a  low  fine  weeks  would  set  all  to  rights, 
l.-lhere.  never  was  a  wheat  plant  that  could  more  easily  bear  some  loss  than  that 
picsent  season.  To  the  farmer  the  delay  in  sowing  his  spring  corn  and 
•nd  in  preparing  for  roots,  which  the  wet  weather  lias  compelled,  is  at 
It  a  more  serious  evil  while  the  agricultur-dl  laborers  are  very  extensively 
•f  emyloymeut  from  the  same  cause.  iMuch  out-door  work  has  been  neces- 
ly  postponed,  till  another  year,  and  much  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  cultiva- 
I  will  probably  be  performed  this  season  in  a  hurried  and  imperfect  manner. 
Wiltshire  some  complain  too  much  of  wet.  This  may  be  true,  yet  every  where 
low  grounds  have  been  drenched  and  flooded,  fur  a  time,  the  wheat  plants  do 
seem  to  have  been  ibaterittlly  injured.  The  consetiuenco  of  the  unsettled 
ithor  in  February  has  been  an  idle  month  for  farmers  as  far  as  tillage  is  con- 
ted.  The  sowing  of  spting  corn  has  of  late  years  been  gradually  in  advance, 
ragwds  the  period  of  former  seed  seasons;  arising  probably,  on  the  heavier  soils 
Snrn  the  lands  being  more  generally  drained;  and  on  tho  light  lands,  from  the 
pneliea  of  forcing  the  sheep  sooner  and  returning  them  earlier  in  the  spring. 
Whalover  the  eause,  there  is  now  a  desire  to  bow  both  pulse  and  barley  at  tho  ear- 
liest period  the  state  of  the  land  will  permit;  but  according  to  present  appearances 
we  most  this  year  be  content  with  an  old  fasliioned  seed  time.  During  the  last 
two  sosions  the  thicker  the  crop  the  more  productive  it  has  been,  but  a  wet  sum- 
nsr  would  probably  lead  to  a  very  different  result.  Sc.irccly  any  check  has  oc- 
carred  to  tho  growth  during  the  winter.  Some  of  the  earliest  sown  is  therefore 
very  Inxariant.  but  on  the  heavy  soils  the  present  wet  and  cold  weather  will  re- 
tard its  progress — not  however  in  a  favorable  manner.  At  present  it  is  neverthe- 
less too  early  to  offer  any  thing  like  prediction  of  the  productiveness  of  the  present 
crops,  although  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  several  recent  years,  the  wet  springs 
have  been  followed  by  the  largest  produce.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  during 
the  last  few  days  the  weather  has  become  very  dry,  warm  aun  genial. 

From  the  official  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  there  is  observable  a  very  serious 
decresMo  in  the  quantity  of  wine  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  month  of 
Janaary  during  the  present  year  as  compared  with  tho  same  mouth  of  the  year 
l<iM6  and  1847,  and  it  is  clear  that  not  only  han  that  decreased  consumption  con- 
tinnod  from  the  end  of  January  to  the  present  time,  but  that  it  will  continun  in 
an  increased  ratio  until  the  present  exorbitant  duty  on  wine  is  very  inatfrially  Ics- 
•enod.  The  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  foreign  wine  (exclusive  of  Cape,)  duty 
paid  sines  1846,  is  no  less  than  88,861  gallons  for  the  single  month  of  January 
alone,  causing  a  loss  of  revenue  in  that  short  time,  of  £2.*),  8H6  15s  iidy  or  equal  to 
abont  £260,000  a  year.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  foreign  and  colonial  spi- 
rits of  all  kinds  duty  paid  during  the  samn  tim»,  is  14:3,1)^1  gallons.  The  quantity 
of  foreign  wine  duty  paid  was  but  459,1 17  gallons  in  tho  whole  month  of  January 
last.  Of  foreign  and  colonial  spirits  454.2-^  bcnides  British  spirits.  Taking  the 
popnlation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  round  numbers  at  :M),000,000,  the  pre- 
sent consumption  of  foreign  wine  does  not  amount  to  one  very  small  glass  a 
month  to  Mich  individual.  Now  where  is  there  another  country  in  tlie  world, 
consuming  all  this  immense  quantity  of  ardent  Rpirits  to  this  absurdly  small  qnan- 
tity  of  wiuo.  From  the  commencement  uf  the  free  trade  policy,  there  have  been 
various  reductions  in  the  duty  on  spirits,  but  not  one  farthinghas  been  taken  off* 
the  duty  on  wine.  The  consumption  of  spirits  has  in  conseqnenrc  of  this  lessen- 
iiig  of  the  duty,  so  greatly  increased,  that  the  reduced  duties  give  now  n  much 
larger  revenue  than  did  the  original  high  duties,  whilst  the  consumption  of  wine, 
and  the  revenue  received  from  it,  have  fallen  to  a  most  alarming  sacriiice.    Si" 


MraFkwTiBdmdMMrtdMbltluil  Um  ndMlit»  is  te  Arty  m  Im^ 
■fti  OiMva.  WM«  wl»  nMMitt  tad  •  ae  tlwl  ««#i  feMiCt  tfiks  ihi  Mii^ 
A»wn«— ,  td-<wrtmi%«f>j*»f»J  thtcioiPtMf  —  rfihafpiaif,  Wh 
iM  Ihe  •pint  oMmlMBt  sad^  tl»  rofwiM,  ii  MlOrfj  to  U  1 1  ^ifcM 
viae  flMfciMat  aad  Ihs  Mfaaa*.  aad  ii  ii  oaly  avea  taadiilJBrtirii  Ii  0t 
lattw  tiM  auae  iMMM  •CMlief-tInt WMtastaadai  to  IW tiHnw.  Till 
pMfli  of  Uik  Maatrr  to  driak  their  bnady.  nna  aad  gai  at  achnp  i 
aot  to  allow  than  toimak  iiielr  wiao  at aa  oqairily  ohMa'ntob  b  cMh 
nrHeo  to  tbo  apiiit  trwlt  •(  tlw  oK^iwe  af  the  wiaety«ii,aad  jpiirtli 
vlaeaieiahaat nay  }aellT  f latoM^  It woald aat be 'ditBeak  to  riiev  1 
tiad^  of  *ie  fMaaUT  wiUi  Spoia,  with  ?Ortegd,  lad$&d  with  the  aM 
BoBlharEoro^willbeBeatbsrtheredaetiOHorthewiaedaliBe.  The 
the  Beani  er  Ttode  edBrieaUT  ihew  hd^  the  lawaaM  eaAre  hy  thM  yiea 
hitoat  ntoia^thi  eeaatoaCly  dladairiiliiff  qoaaiHy  af  wiae,  ealmd  ht  to 
aaa^ptioB.  N^ae  deabt  tjiit  wfaie  ie  better  for  the  towdth  thaa  ipiritaew 
aiad  Miia  the  datj  ha? lag  beea  lewdred  oa  oae  eieae  of  hofoii^a^  i 
eqaallf  redaeed  oa  aaetbor ;  it-beiof  dear  to  ewbry  OBa»  that  tha'd^ 
aitidee  oa  whioh  the  daty  hae  beea  ao  lewtrad,  aia  driviaga  laifer 
fete,  whUpt  the  dealaia  in  thoae  artideB  oa  which  the  daty  hMaot 
ara  dririBf  a  aqnller  tiade  tbaa  belbia--4ha  aalaial  iaiaiaaee  beky  Ibg 
VMHaga  Ci  the  former  Ii  at  the  mi  of  the  lattoa. 

Imia  hae  aoareelj^eea  May  period  whea  the  eeni  aaaikat  haeheeafl 
aa  within  the  hwt  week  or  two.  The  aUto  of  tiw  weather  aahM  beea  di 
Mvredv  hae  beea  aaoh  aa  to  Oioito  grftva  foata  of  Iho  aflbet  of  eaah  aaall 
heavy  ralaaaa  the  proqpeoli  of  the  erope.  la  aiaay  #lania  the  whwt 
iaibred  aad  ii  lookiaff  Tbry  nahedibv.  AlHanalagoperatioaehothea 
•table  laade  have  beea  aaipeaded,  andtlie  pfeparatioaator  apriaf  gnaa  a 
weeke  later  thaa  in  oidfaary  ybari.  la  eonwqaence  of  fheae  dfeunafe 
0aia  Biariiet*  l^ave  nadeffone  a  Ihrther  diglit  edwaee.  If,  howaver»ith 
■Mid  bb  fovarable,  Ihasaie abaadaaoe of  Jaie  to  OMhogood  aU  the  aw 
haa  been  deaa ;  aad  tlierefore  it  weald  be  preoMtare  to  eaknlato  oa  tl 
bdaf  aliboted  by  thaaa  eaoMe.  Reforriagto  tbeallbeto  of  a  aaldwel 
hmnm oar laadari  aay  b» lananJed  ^ the efeata of  ISia.'  Thewintora 
weraboth  extrMndy  alaiilar  to  thoee  of  the  praeeat  year  ;  the  wheat ' 
nach  iajnred.  Early  ia  Jaae  the  weather  saddenly  changed,  and  hi 
tremelv  not,  vefstatloa  adTaaeed  at  a  rate  leldom  aeeo,  and  the  harT« 
aot  only  abandaot  but  early,  the  weight  of  the  ear  folly  compeoaatii 
thiaoeM  of  thb  gronnd.  After  the  experieoce  of  164S,  we  mast  be  ve 
ia  drawing  a  coadaaioe  from  bad  weather  so  early  in  the  aeaaon.  T 
plant  is  thick  oa  the  gronnd  and  tiie  breadth  sown  is  large.  A  statemei 
of  tile  week  jnsi  eadA  of  the  eorn  rstoros. 
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51    0 

31    3 
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GRAIN  IMPORTED. 

mnt  of  the  total  quantUieB  of  each  kind  of  corn,  dittlngnishinjr  foreign  and 
tal»  imported  into  the  principal  ports  of  Great  Britain,  viz : — London,  Liv- 
l»  Hall,  Newcastle,  Bristol^  Gloucester,  Plymouth,  Leith^  Glasgow,  Dnn- 
nd  Perth, 

In  ike  loedk  ending  March  15, 1848. 


Wkeat 

and  ' 
wheat 
flour 

Barley 
and 

bayley 
meal 

OaU 
and 
oat 

meal 

Rye 
and 

meal 

Peas 

Beans 

Indian 

corn  and 

Indian 

meal 

Buck- 
wheat dt 
buckwht 

meal 

1     - 

qrs 
32,945 

qrs 
6,359 

qrs 
11,014 

qw 

qrs 
1,535 

qrs 
6,628 

qrs 
12,812 

qrs 

r    - 

33,573 

8,359   11,014 

1,525 

6,628 

12,812 

rotal  imports  of  the  week 


73,912 


aanities  ^«v-«w  *,,  ..  *^,^^  ^*^m.  *.,«.  «^^.».«  «.  *««  u««viuoavia 
toe  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Continent,  and  more  particularly  the  financial 
assments  daily  surrounding  the  goTernmeiit  of  Parts.  The  following  has 
IB  issued  from  the  Bank  of  England. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Bonnt,  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  cap  32,  for  the  week  end- 
ing on  Saturday,  the  4th  day  of  March,  1848. 

ISSVB    DXPAimSNT. 


£88,205,830 


£28,205,830 
Dated  the  9th 


Government  Debt 
Other  Securities    - 
Gold  Coin  and  Bullioo 
Silver  Bullion 


day  of  March,  1848. 


£11,015.100 
2,984,900 

-  12,761592 

-  1,443,328 


£28,205,830 


M.  MARSHALL,  Chief  Cashier 


BAinONG    DEPARTmirr. 


rtort' Capital        -    £14,553,000 
.        -      -  ,     3,980,840 
Deposits  (including 
beqner, Sidings  banks 
unissioners  of  National 
1^  and  Dividend  Ac- 
it*,) 

Deposits 
Da  J  and  other  Bills    - 


6,564,785 

9,249,804 

8304260 


Government  Securities  (in- 
cluding Dead  Weight  An- 
nuity   -  -  £11,574,921 
Other  Securities    -            -    13,115,456 
Notes  -        -        -            -      9,830,215 
Gold  and  Siver  Coin    -    -         668,097 


£35,188,689 


£35,188,689 


Respectfully,  &c.. 


HARLES  POTTFR. 
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JOURNAL  OF   MINING  AND  BAILBOASS. 


JOURNAL  OF  MINING  AND  RAUROiSS. 

NO.  I.   SAILKOAOB  IK  GREAT   BUTAIN. 

There  are  in  Great  Britain  three  thousand  fiye  hand  red  and  forty-nioei 
Railroad  iu  operation.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  these  is£n3,iif 
equivaleut  to  $550,706,80S  52.  This  is  an  averacecott  per  mile  of  £3SiU 
Talent  to  $157,996  96.  The  lonjprest  road  ia  the  Londau  and  Nortli-WoM 
ing  428  milea,  and  which  cost  £21,513, 354,  equivalent  to  $104.1  H,6333i 
is  an  average  of  about  £50,265  per  mile,  equivaleut  to  $243.2t2  60. 

The  two  most  costly  railroads  in  the  United  States  are  the  Bostou  and  W« 
and  the  Boston  and  Lowell.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  road  is  44i  zoilMiik 
and  has  a  double  track.  There  are  14  miles  of  branches  owned  by  it^wbichlM 
a  single  track.  The  whole  costof  this  road  and  its  branches,  exclusive  of  eqoif 
has  been  $3,767,938 02.  Thisisanayerageol$64,27l86permile.  Itmaitbeii 
bercd,  however,  that  in  this  estimate  are  included  the  fourteen  miles  that  hm 
single  track.  The  Boston  and  Lowell  Road  is  25|  miles  in  length,  aodlwa 
track.  It  has  a  branch  If  miles  in  length  of  a  single  track.  The  wbok 
this  road  and  it*  branch,  exclusive  of  equipment,  has  been  $1,807,101  SI 
is  an  average  of  $68,196  30  per  mile.  There  are  several  causes  which  bif 
the  construction  of  Railroads  in  Great  Britain  more  expensive  than  in  oni 
try.  Economy  in  building  has  not  been  so  much  an  object  there  as  w 
Their  roads  are  more  durable  than  onrs,  more  costly  iu  their  struciore, 
grade,  and  straighter.  In  addition  to  this,  land  damages  are  far  beuviei 
than  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  prinrip 
in  the  excess  of  cost.  Roads,  however,  are  now  built  in  both  cooatri 
much  less  rale  than  formerly.  We,  with  our  usual  propensity  to  get  tl 
out  of  the  limited  capital  we  are  enabled  to  employ  for  objects  of  great  eai 
have  studied  the  art  of  building  railroads  cheaply,  it  has  become  with  uii 
science.  Determined  to  possess  their  advantages  as  widely  os  our  inteml 
necessities  may  seem  to  demand,  we  have  sought  to  accomplish  this,  noli 
by  increasing  the  capital  to  be  expended  as  by  multiplying  its  power,  i 
wonderful  with  what  result  We  understand  that  the  cost  of  coustiuctii 
ty-seven  miles  of  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad,  to  be  conv 
June  next,  will  be  less  than  an  average  of  $15,000  per  mile.  And  the r 
said,  is  as  well  built  as  any  in  the  country.  This  shows  ^^  hat  Yankee  e 
and  thrift  can  do. 

ENGLISH  RAILW^AYS. 


Name  of  Railway. 


Length  iPresent  ac-j    Price 
RMway     tual  cost.   |»er  sbar 


Arbroath  and  Forfar    -        -        -        - 

Birkenhead,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire   - 
Caledonian    ------ 

Dublin  and  Drogheda  -        .        -         - 
Dublin  and  Kingstown  .        -        . 

Dundee,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen  Junction 
East  Anglian  (Lynn  to  Ely) 
East  Lancashire  •        -         -        -        - 

Eastern  Counties  .        .        .        . 

Eastern   Union  -  -         -        -        - 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow       -         -         . 
Edinburgh  and   Northern   -        .        - 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  and   Ayr 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenoch  - 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Ireland  - 
Great  Western    -        -        -        .        . 
Kendal  and  Windermere     -        -        . 
Lancaster  and  Carlisle  -        -        -        . 
Lancashire  and   Yorkshire   -         -         - 
London  and  North  Western 
London  and   Blackwall  -    -        -        • 
London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast     - 


16 

15 

130 

35 

73^ 
47  ^ 

55)2 
24 

221% 

50 

53 

29 

^'^ 
23 

now 

281 3> 
lOW 
70 

124>i 

428 

152)4 


jei79,939  . 
706,993  I 

3,594,470  ' 
733,655  I 
473,2W  I 
285,745  ' 

1,062,742! 

1,733,915' 

7,698.370 
979,926 

2,374,745 

95337 
1,W90A17  I 

838,964  ' 
1,876,326' 
10.97(»,636 

169,888  : 
i;<95,193! 
6,807.314  ' 
21,513,.354 
1,146.289 
6,086,822 


I-?  I 


251. 
38  W 
29?^ 
52^ 

30 

20 

13?4 

80 

35 

18 

8.53^' 

16 

19k; 
95  " 

23 
49 

88^' 
134 
5 

30?4' 


Lengtli 

Pf«f  ni  .c 

Prico 

Lut 

Iflwoy 

tuil  co»t  |i>er  share 

dOD  aoJ    South  WealarD 

169 

6.3i;4,16i 

donderry  and   Eiim8kiH«n     - 

Ui4 

1G0,UI3 

16 

80 

yport   nail  CHrliale 

SB 

434.417 

Tiiad  Company        -        -        ,        . 

402i_- 

8,' 56,6(14 

l.nJ  Great  WsslerndtlrtJ    - 

36'^ 

563.776 

,!:i^ 

rcMtle>iidCBr[i<)e- 

66^ 

1,184,09) 

e 

th  Briii»h 

7a'-* 

2.514,150 

93 

rmbuiy   and    Cbeslsr    - 

591.156 

1,339,860 

90 

«h    Ewtern 

6.398,318 

S7 

6 

r  V.le 

7^.607 

&16.ail 

sa 

fi  ' 

jlehaven  JiTOClion  .... 

147.095 

*,  N»»rMllo  Bod  Bomick        - 

236 14' 

30 

ik  Uld  N.iflh  Midland       . 

23U,s; 

3.19G/«6y 

67 

lU 

tnd  Boulogne  - 


CONTINENTAL  RAILWAY. 


«  GheD 


b  Aheowh    - 

a  of  Franca      - 
o  Bourgrla  (Ccn 
la  to  Toun 
._    atid    Orleana 
M  and  RousD   - 

d  Hnvra  -        - 


r« 

573.386 

BH 



lOT!^' 

3.000.000 

iH 

600.0riO 

r^s 

2,011.730 

59>,' 

lOW 

— 



Ui 

I  Bcbjecl  of  aome  i: 


A>  the  aanipiraliT?  rntec  of  firs  on  ra 

~  JIOBWelviHofthBUhoraof  Mr.  Mino.. _  ._ 

Hfoad  JoarDal.  u  axhiliiled  in  the  following  tnbulnr  aUleuienl  of  (ha  priDcipoi 


^^Hroada  io  iha  UDiledSutai,  giring  tlieir  length,  througli  fare,  and  ra 
^Hptti  which  it  will  he  area  that  the  New  York  and  Erie  RailrDad  charge* '[he  Idw- 
^^Mnt«,  namely.  1.73  coata  per  mile  ;  the  Harlem  next,  ani)  Ibeo  (be  Laaf;  lalaud 
BsUroaii.  The  New  Euelaud  roada  oil  range  beluw  throe  ceals,  except  (ha  N>* 
Haven,  Harirord,  and  Springfield,  which  iaone-ienth  over.  And  theneil  lowaat, 
after  the  New  England  roada.  is  the  Weldon  and  Wilnuagton,  tt-  C,  which  ia  a 
fiaclion  loaa  (baa  31  oauts— quite  loo  law  for  a  conntry  •«  thinly  popnlalad, 
ibongh  high  enough  for  many  of  the  more  northern  liuei. 

From  this  atatement,  it  will  b<-  xeen  (hat  tlie  railrnada  in  the  State  of  NswYoth, 
divergiag  freiii  tha  city  of  New  York,  charge  lower  ratei  than  any  other  roada  iN  , 
the  coan(ry  ;  and  we  preaume  the  managers  of  these  niadi  ha*e  been  inllaeacad 
by  the  belief  (ha(.  where  there  ia  a  dense,  and  to  a  certain  ei(on(.  confined  pop*-  _i 
latlon.  the  true  plan  ia  to  put  the  rales  of  fare  low,  and  thus  ioduoe  ttia  moaM*  !»'■ 
■ue  the  road,  Thif,  we  are  fully  conTinced,  ia  the  true  policy,  and  we  twiiere  M  J 
will  nltimately  pravad. 

Name.  Commeiwemant  and  Tcrmltiilliin. 

EaaWrn  Railroada — Boston  to  Portland    . 
Boiton  and  Maine— Boston  to  Portland,  ■ 

••  LdweII— Boalou  to  Lowell, 

"  Woiceater— Boston  to  Worcester. 

"  Providence — Boston  to  Providence, 

Pitchbargh — Boatoo  to  Bold winsvi lie,     - 


LBMOTB,  FARXB,  M.,  OK  tOUM  S 


NnBS,Caiiimeaec(neDi.uidT(rBiiiiU10B.  L—jrtli.  TbiO'hn 

HOtK  •  CM     !• 

Fall  RiTBr— Boslon  lo  Fall  River,   -         -         -         -  53  ■    1  » 

Old  Colony— Boaion  w  Plynioulh,  -         -         .         .  37|  1  00 

Weileru— WoiceBler  to  Albaoy,     •         -         -         -  156  3  ti 

Naalma  Dud  Lowell— Lowell  imd  Nuhua,      -        -  IS  0  40 

CoDcord-NsahuB  to  Concord,        •         -         -         -  31  0  80 

Horwichund  WorceMer, 60  150 

Mew  Huveu  nnd  SphngGrid,  -----en  187 

Bridgeporl, M  SOO 

Naw  YorkmiulH«H«n. 53  IW 

New  York  Bud  En«, 87  150 

Long  Island, 95  3  00 

Camden  xad  Amboy— .New  York  lu  PKiladelpliia,   -  90  3  00 

Now  York  and  New  Bruuanricli,    -        -        •        -  .    33  0  7S 

Fbiladelphia, B8  4  00 

Brading— PbSladelpkia  and  PotUrille,     -        -        •  99  3  00 

f  bllodelplita  Biid  BulUinars, 97  3  00 

WMIctieBter  and  Columbia, 33  0  T5 

Philiidelphiii,  UHCanor  ami  Harriabnn,  -         -         .  107  4  00 

F-iiladalphla,  GeriuauLowu,  and  NarriMovrn,    -        -  17  0  40 

Huriiburg  and  Cbauibersbur^,       .         -         .         -  ifi  a  12 

Baltimore  aad  Obio— Bnltimare  to  Cambarlaad,      -  179  7  00 

"         .  Wusbingtou, 40  ISO 

<■             SnaquebBDjiB,            .         -        ,         .  71  3  1$ 

Wubinglon  and  Ricbmond,  (inclnding  porleraf*,)  133  5  50 

Louiaa— Gordo  nasille, 50     -  3  35 

RiobmoadtoPoteraburgli, 2i  100 

'WiiicbuElarAUdPotoiiiiic,         ---.-33  300 

Pelenburg  and  Koaooka — WetdoD,         -        >        -  G3  3  00 

Woldon  to  Wdminftou 161|  4  00 

Vilmiiigiam  lo  ChorlesiDD  by  (teamboat,        •        -  4  00 

GaelOD  and  Raleigh, 87  4  Oil 

South  Carolina— Cliurkslon  lo  AuguaU,          -         -  136  6  75 

Columbia — BrancbvUle  to  Coluiubia,        -        •        -  68  3  38 

Georgia— Augnati  to  Atlunla,         -         -         •         -  171  7  09 

AlbeUD  Brancti, 39  1   »S 

Western  and  All  an  tic— Dal  ton,                 -         -         -  lOU  5  00 

■     Central  SiVBUnab  to  Macon,            -         -         •         '  191  7  00 

Macon  and  Wtslern-AllaalB,         -         ■         -         -  101  4  00 

Monlgooiory  iiiid  Wast  Point,         -         ...  60  3  QQ 

Viokiburgnnd  Jackaoa, 47  3  00 

Albany  and  Soboneetady         --.--17  050 

OreeuUeb  and  Troy,      -.-.-.  6  030 

Troy  and  SclionBCtady, 30*  0  50 

Ulicaund  Schoneclady, 78  3  00 

UUsa  and  Syracnae,      -----.53  SUO 

ByracuH  anu  Auburn, 26  1   DO 

Aabam  aud   Rochetler,         -        ....  77  3  po 

Bocbealer  and  Attica, 44  156 

Attica  and  BufiUo,          ■---..  311  g  gj 

ButTiilo  mJ  tJjat;araFailB, 23  0  75 

Lootporlanil  NugaraFfllli, 34  0  75 

Michigan  Geutrnl — Detroit  lo  Kalamazoo,      .        -  146  4  40 

Detroit  and  Pontiuc,                  35  1  OO 

Erieand  KaUmazoo —  ToWo  to  Adrian,          -        .  33  I  00 

Southern  Michigan— Mou  rue  to  Hilledate,        -        .  70  3  OU 

Mad  River- Sonduaky  to  BelleTonUine,  -        -        -  103  3  S5 

Llltle  Miami— CiDcinaatilo  Springfield   -        .        -  84  9  00 

Leiingion  and  Ohio,      --.---38  135 

HanaSeld  and  Sauduiky,        -        -        -        .        .  S6  1  50* 

Madiaon  aud  ludianapolia,       --..-86  300 

a*M'tMtr.l 


BAILROADS. 
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NO.  III. — KAlLROADi  FROM  BOSTON. 

ibilowing  table  exhibits  the  amoant  of  capital  inyested  in  the  seyen  rail- 
rhich  terminate  in  that  city.    The  agi^gate  length  of  these  seven  roads  is 
les.     The  length  of  the  respective  roads,  as  given  in  the  table,  is  exclusive 
iches,  and  exclasive  of  connecting  lines  of  railroad,  constructed  by  the  coni- 
,  by  means  of  which  these  routes  are  all,  with  one  exception,  extended  in- 
adjoining  States.    The  amount  of  capital  paid  in,  as  here  stated,  exhibits 
nearly  the  cost  of  the  respective  roads,  including  that  of  stations  and  ma- 
ry,  exclusive  of  branches,  than  the  total  of  expenditures  by  the  respective 
anies.  ' 

le  table  shows  aUo  the  receipts  of  income  by  the  respective  companies,  during 

wst  year,  as  reported  in  the  Isle  sworn  annual  return  ;  the  expenses  of  the 

I  of  diTideod  paid.     It  shows  also  the  number  of  miles  travelled,  by  trains 

rn  by  locomotive  engines,  on  each  of  the  roads ;  the  number  of  passengers,  and 

ens  of  freight  transported  on  each,  and  the  average  of  income  per  mile  on  each 

i. 

^e  shall  take  another  opportunity  to  presents  condensed  statement  of  the 
A,  business  and  income,  of  the  more  extended  lines  of  railroad  in  the  State. 


d  Colony    •  - 

Sl  Prov.    -  - 

Sl  Worces.  - 

Sl  Lowell  •  - 

ilehborg      -  - 

I  db  Maine    -  - 

JMUdcN.  H.  - 


C«pital  paid  in. 

$1,199,300' 
3,530,000 
3,500,000 
1,800,000 
3,335,900 
3,601,391 
3,733,500 


Inooiue. 

$171,153 
363,33d 
733,170 
448,555 
384,444 
511,504 
424,840 


Expenses.  Net  Income.  Div.  p.  c . 

$87,030  $84,133  6i 

175,646  187,983  Ik 

381,985  340,185  10 

353,408  195,147  8 

161,433  333.011  10 

330,9.19  3914245  9 

160,083  364,757  8 


Total  *    -       $16,689,091         3,035,994       1,439,534     1,586,460 


Ij^ngth 
niilca. 


Old  Colony^  - 
B.  dt  ProT  - 
B.  dt  Worces. 
B.  dL  Lowell 
Fitchbarg 
B.  db  Maine  - 
EMtdbN  H. 


Toul   ....    335 


Miles 
ran. 

153,693 
336,361 
405,155 
350,546 
356,809 
334,381 
341,531 


No.  of 
Pasiieiiffera. 

389,994 
487,478 
589,305 
484,683 
494,035 
738,307 
893,896 


Tons 
Freigbt. 

43.707 
87,605 
383.718 
381,441 
314,176 
130,438 
41,047 


Income 
pr.  mile 

$4,636 

861 

16184 

17353 

7631 

7007 

8,016 


1,857,376        4,075,968      1,101,433 


MO.  IV. — WJklULOJLD  MATTEM. 


There  were  transpoi ted  oyer  the  Philsdelphia  and  Reading  railroad  during 
Ifvch  last,  188,898  tons  of  coal — being  the  largest  amount  ever  transported  in 
tba  sane  time  since  the  opening  of  that  road  ;  and  as  compared  with  the  same 
iBODth  of  1847,  shows  an  increase  of  111,104  tons — the  total  for  that  month  being 
bat  77,794  tons.  The  largest  amount  of  coal  carried  in  any  one  month  last  year, 
•a  150,061  tons,  brought  down  during  the  month  of  August 
A  large  and  highly  respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  with  the 
ayor  in  the  chair,  resolved  unanimously  in  favor  of  pledging  the  credit  of  that 
citj  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  aid  in  the  constroction  of 
the  road  from  Chattanooga  to  Nashville.  This  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the 
company,  it  is  said,  will  ensure  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Toe  Coosa  River  Journal  informs  us  that  the  branch  road  from  KingBt;»n  to 
Rome  will  be  opened  to  a  point  within  about  seven  milifs  of  Rome,  by  the'  first  o/ 
Jane,  and  the  entire  work  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  coming  summer. 

The  Milledgeville  Recorder  mentions  the  fact  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  th 
board  of  directors  of  the  Milledgeville  and  Gordon  railroad  company,  it  was  uns 

*  •  Doable  track.  1 151  m'les  double  track . 

t  H  srttea  inm  le  trerk.    PdtUobs  of  the  other  roadt  above  njimed  coasliUng  of  doable  tra 
to  tbs  aslMft  la  all  oTslioaillS  nOlss. 

TOL.  v.— 36. 


BimoailydttoniiiudtopBttlMjnMd  BBdcr aoiilnbo^ tt  aa Mily diy.  Ilipn- 
iB6et  if  thai  U  wfll  ba  commenced  in  about  a  mbntk. 

^haabeea  oakiilatad  that  Maanohuaitto  had  axpaaM»  al  flia'aad  of  180, 
tary  ^aaily  foarta^  minioa*.  of  doUaia  i  n  the  eonatnietiaii  of  raflraada  ia  har  hv^ 
'daia.  Thaaeafa  Dot  yet  all  finlab'ed,  bat  wa  aid  iBltaaad  that  thna-IUaaaftai 
Mid  in  aigfat  per  oant.  dividend  laat  year. 

Tbn  elaetSoD  of  a  new  board  of  directora  for  the  Kaar  York  and  Ifalfaa  iA 
ipH  company  takea  place  in  a  few  weeke,  aad  la  matatial  diaiigaa  an  aMitok 
Mntemplatod,  it  becomea  nec«ieary  for  the  parhr  favoiiaf  aa^  cliaMiaf  te  WU 
ttflugenty  of  tlie  etock.  Tbie  aeeonnta,  layi  the  New  zork  Fatkfi]Mar»ivtht 
ftBBieaied  aotiTity  of  that  etoeky  and  the  large  iaYeetflBanta  that  ka;va  baanaait  bf 
jkma.few  individaali.  . 

'"  The  eamingi  of  the  Long  Ulaud  railroad  twt  tUb  monfli  of  Marcfa,  ahow  a jpii 
iif  15  par  cent,  otot  the  oame  montli  of  last  year,  aad  althovah  the  ftaigbt  baiSia 
ii  anudler,  mvch  more  haa  ]been  done  in  tlie  pa»engar  traToL 
' '  Hbe  reoetpta  of  the  New  Fork  and  Erie  road  for  March  ware  $S3yI6I^li)if 
■B  inereafe  of  $3>034  over  tboee  in  the  same  month  of  laat.yaar. 
'  The  Chicago  Jonmal  lay ■  that  the  contracte  for  the  grading  aad  bti^glag  rf  ll^ 
iiat  S9  milea  of  the  Chicago  aad  Galena  Uniiftn  railroad  ara  alraady.  madib  ^ 
adda»  <*we  dionld  not  be  giaatly  •arpriiad  if  we  found  oaiariTaa  ridiag  oat  lea  « 
iflaen  nUlea  towarda  Chdei^  on  thie  track  about  the  fourth  of  aazt  Jiuy." 

The  general  railroad  bill  which  waa  paied  by. the  lepdatnra  af  Naw  Yc«k»aa> 
Ikoriaea  the  formaUoa  of  aompanita,  and  the  conrtraelioa  of  lailro^da  ia  aay  p» 
tlon  of  the  State  where  land  can  be  procured  for  the  paipaaa.  Tha  land  ta  Dtia* 
hied  by  refereei,  and  in  all  cases  tkoee  referees  to  be  appolnlod  by  tka  towa  ereilf 
aatbontiea  though  which  the  road  may  pass. 

The  Albany  and  Coheee  railroad  bill  has  been  passed,  and  the  eompaay  hue 
abfeained  power  to  continue  their  road  as  far  as  Waterford. 

A  railroad  is  to  be  constructed  between  the  towns  of  Lawrenoa  and  Minrhirtir 
in  New  Hampshire. 

The. Massachusetts  legislature  haye  granted  a  charter  for  a  railroad  betvMi 
Salem  and  Lowell. 


IISGEUiimS. 

ao.  I.— THE  aoKiT  caiiis  in  xnglamd— sffxct  or  BAim  <m  ooaaaact— rai  coa« 

annrnoNAL  TaKAOOBT. 

The  terrible  crisi8,wbich  has  not  yet  fully  run  its  course  in  Engknd,  is  the  it- 
anlt  of  bad  legislation,  by  which  the  will  and  caprice  of  a  few  mea  at  the  hsaiif 
a  great  corporation  have  been  substituted  to  the  free  and  healthy  action  of  the  »- 
fatal  laws  of  trade.  Among  the  different  kinds  of  capital  which  conatitnti  tk 
wealth  of  a  nation,  those  called  fixed  aad  floating  capital  bear  moat  directly  aaii 
its  produotiTe  industry.  The  former  consists  in  the  Talue  of  buildingSt  maefaif 
ry,  fkrms,  and  the  like.  The  latter,  which  may  .be  properly  |callad  coauacichl 
capital,  is  that  portion  of  all  kinds  of  merchandixe-Hunong  which  the  piaeaov 
aiatals — thsTalue  of  which  are  employed  and  abeorbed  reproductivaly  in  cammmib 
araauihctures  and  agriculture.  All  that  portion  of  merchandize,  whoaayalasb 
laaerred  by  those  who  possess  it  for  absolute  consumption,  toaupply  their  carnal 
^paraonal  wants  is  not  capital,  but  income.  Capital  is  the  Taloe  which  la  ahMcM 
laproduetiTely;  the  Talne  which  being  consumed  in  one  diape,  ia  made  lo  ra^ 
paar  ai^d  increase  in  another— income,  the  Talue  of  which  is  abaorbad»  dastiaiii 
absolutely  and  without  return.  The  former  b  a  ineans  of  prodactioa*  the  laav 
af  consumption.  Floatinjr  capital  is  nearly  the  only  kind  a?aikbla  ia  rnmawfr^ 
and  it  performs  half  the  functions  in  manufactures;  and  ita  supply  and 


aUa  portion  of  the  floaUni^  cv^Ual  of  m.  nation  is  absorbed  to  pradaea  flxad  caaM 
to  dimiaishad  aapply  waaX  taiaa  ^ha  Y«te  ^\BSWMawi»  nk  wcwnsriL^  ta  affaot  ciah 


incrca  and  muiufactatM;  bdiI  Iht*  state  of  I]iin| 
tbo  ioduslry  mill  B»»iug»  ol  Ihe  country  have  r* 
km  beea  CDtirely  chaoged,  or  coDiDi«fco  and  I 
larel  of  Ihc  aopply  of  Qonling  capital.  So  [ar  u 
ense  capilcil  absorbed  by  ~'' 


lufac 


>nd  Ol 


B  reduced  l 


lb* 


oascerued,  Ihe  immeiHe  capilcil  absorbed  by  railrnodi,  might  a 
antirely  drutroycd.  Tfae  lailure  of  ttie  crapahoabul  ptrtiulty  cantribul 
oiM".  for  coald  Ihs  order*  from  tbis  nde  have  beta  Glled,  Ibe  reductlou  of  dulJM 
•a  Britiih  goods  by  our  last  tariff  and  Iho  greot  prosperity  of  our  counlry,  pfeieiil- 
«d  «ztiaordlnBry  fncititiiis  to  England  for  Dieelint  her  increawd  imports  by  cot- 
napaDdin;  eiportai  for  cbaoging  her  libor  against  our  labor. 

The  Hueatlon  now  arises  what  can  have  prodaced  iheM  enormous  speculatioa* 
ID  TBilTDa.!)  and  conseqneat  misdirection  of  ripilal?  Tbat  fault  must  ba  charged 
Is  the  dangeroDs  elai.ticily  of  tlte  bunk  credit  system.  £ir  Robert  Peel  after  wll- 
mtanog  Iha  immense  mischief  produced  by  Iha  aelion  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
IS39,  provided  by  bis  bill  of  KM,  againtl  the  over  emianon  of  notes  by  the  wane 
dafBTtmenl.  but  he  entirely  neglected  to  guard  sgainal  ibe  undue  emission  of  ite- 
poaits  by  the  banking  department  of  the  bank ;  slid  yel  both  iinvs  procisely  Uia 
"    "  ■      ■'■■■-■      carraucy.     In  fact   it  amonnla    to    tha  same  thing, 


9  affect 
vtwtber  tlie 
er  it  issue  nn 

ita  caib  aaseu; 


,ly  o, 


IB  io  gold  in 


In  fact  i 
a  pounds  ii 

!  and  Ibea  pui  il  oul  nguiJi  a  accona  itmei 
its  cash  liabilitias  are  swelled  to  doable 


ijuully  In  both  c 


ifler  il 
ifora 


■I  whith- 


a  demand,  fonns  a  part  of  the  circulation  ■  it  is  cash  on  hand  It 
depoailor.  rfow.it  reanlts  from  thia  that  whenever  the  conrae  of  trade  I 
■adftioa  orprecious  metals  into  the  country,  the  fiefl  use  of  the  increased  depositi 
nrea  an  unheatlhy  ilimnlation  to  credit  and  excites  apecu  I  alio  n,  which,  when 
nuriy  ilarted,  koowp  no  bounds,  bat  the  ability  to  borrow.     The  b^ok  loan*  muft 


finally  n 


le  deniaod  for  money  ■ 
'    eagagements,     '-- 


h  Iheir 

vast  increase  of  individual 

fimtedcredilt  the  nie  of  interest  then  r  ,       .      , 

10  withdraw  a  great  portion  of  Iheir  funds;  immediate 
mty  to  the  safetv  of  banks,  and  the  crisis  begins.  Tk 
the  o«nnlry,  which  is  generally  the  reiult  ofprospe 
cttanged,  by  the  action  of  the  banks,  into  a  aoDrea  of  i 
perity  i>  ever  made  the  forerunner  of  national  distress. 
comniareial  levuliians;  tbeir  frequency  is  always  in  p 
of  the  general  business  of  the  connlry  upon  banks;  a 
principUly  upon  the  diroclioa  which  speculation  happi 
on  filed  values,  when  the  nature  of  the  floatinE  co 
chanced,  or  upon  commercial 
is  onTy  the  diSerence  between 
■peculation  has  carried  them  for  a  time.     This  may 


mues  very  aclive, 

id  .induces  the  depanton 

the  indui  of  specie  into 
s  legitimate  busineas,  i* 
ster,  and  national   proa- 
Inch  ia  the  hiitorr  of  alt 
irtion  to  Ihe  dependenca 
their  inlansity    depend* 
to  take;whetberitrnn> 
il  employed  is  entirely 
ial  arlictefl,  when  the  reduction  of  commercial  capital 
tne  and   Ihe  fictitious  price  to  whidi 
'his  may  serve  to  explain  the  greatar 
leverily  of  the  present  crisis,  when  compared  wilh  thnt  of   1^39.    Sir  Robert  Pm( 


II  further  revision.  If  be  intends  li 
mes,  be  is  very  likely  to  find,  by  the 
lingly  little  of  it  leA. 
I  of  the  eurrency  is  iDTariBbly  followed 
engagements  ;  that  the  facility  to  mael 
'is  currency  at  the  time  they  fall 


of  the  bank  requi 
pniie  it  down  uolil  it  works  well  at  all  tii 
time  be  has  done  with  it,  that  there  is  amo 
Whoever  boa  obnirved  that  an  eilenlion 
by  a  disproportionate  increase  of  individual 
these  ngagemenls  depends  on  the  amoanl  .    .,      ... 

doe,  and  that  Ibis  amount  is  entirely  regnlatcd  by  the   Banks,  can  form  an  one' 
qaala  idea  of  the  terrible  power  conferred  on  the  managers  of  these  intlitutiona.. 
In  this  country,  we  have  no  means  to  Bscertain  the  proportion  which  the  cainocji , 
beara  to  the  amount  of  individual  bills  sdoat,  and  its  effect  upon  specnlslion  ;  but'  < 
in  England,  where  n<i  bill  ia  recoverable  at  law  without  the  stamp,  and  a  dnly  it 
charged  proportioQato  to  the  amount  of  the  bill,  the  sum  of  bills  ontsunding  ia 

•inly  estimated  by  llie  stamps  issued.     These  bills  average  three  I '  "      -'' 

thettfore,  one-fourth  of  the  Blamps  iHUnl  during  the  year,  givi      ' 


iucloaive,  pressDl 
jEI  13.771.11  i 


B  amount  of 
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Daring  that  time,  the  moTement  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  at  follows : 

Bank  Imes;  BaUiontoBuik. 

1837— JanuarT         -       £17,423,000    .  £4,287,000 

183B— September     -        19,665,000  9,614,000 

1839— December      -        16,366,000  2,887,000 

We  flee  from  tbia  that  an  iDcreaae  of  £2,100,000  in  the  circnlation  of  the  Bnk, 
from  1837  to  September  1838,  was  followed  by  an  jnereaae  of  indiridoal  bili»afloil 
in  1839  to  the  eoormouB  amoant  of  fifteen  and  a  half  million  «terling,  and  tbatbt 
the  time  these  bills  were  falling  due,  the  circulation  was  actually  leaa  by  £1,100,- 
000  than  at  the  beginning  of  1837,  before  the  incroaae  of  individual  engagfoitBti 
oommenced.  The  artificial  medium  of  payment  being  thua  withdrawn,  roiaaii 
bankruptcy  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

A  Bcarcity  of  money,  und  a  kind  of  panic,  has  existed  in  our  large  commeitial 
oities  tor  the  last  two  months,  partly  from  the  commercial  situation  of  EoirlaBd, 
and  the  discredit  of  sterling  bills,  which  has  rendered  for  a  time  anaTailable  tbt 
floating  capital  against  which  these  bills  are  drawn  ;  but  principally  from  t:ie  im- 
proTident  course  of  the  Banks— those  of  New  York  in  particular.  Dunn;  (ks 
whole  of  last  year,  it  waayery  evident  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  affairs  in  EiigiaB4 
most,  to  some  extent,  react  upon  this  country.  As  far  back  as  the  month  of  Aa- 
gust,  the  Banks  were  warned,  by  the  course  exchanges  began  to  take,  to  prepare 
and  strengthen  themselves  by  gradual  curtailments.  The  amoant  of  commeicnl 
angagemente  would  have  been  insensibly  reduced,  and  the  pressure  avoided.  Bat 
no  heed  was  teken,  and  although  the  specie  in  their  vanlta  fell  offone-foorth  frea 
the  beginning  of  August  to  November,  their  lines  of  discount  continued  upts 
that  time,  at  an  amount  never  before  reached — and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
good  portion  of  these  loans  were  on  fancy  stocks — a  species  of  secnrity  pn^baUy 
so  called  because  their  value  is  all  in  fancy.  At  that  time,  the  Banks  became sad- 
denly  alarmed  at  the  continued  exports  of  specie,  and  at  once  refused  to  Iota  a 
dollar  on  the  best  commercial  paper,  which  hsid  to  be  sold  in  the  street  at  H  and  3 
per  cent,  per  month.  Speculators  play  a  high  game  at  any  rate,  ani  it  is  only 
playing  a  little  higher  to  pay  exorbitant  interest ;  but  the  regular  dealer  is  ubsrio- 
tely  ruined  by  such  rates.  The  previous  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  reoe- 
ral  soundness  of  commercial  firms,  has  enabled  them,  so  fur,  to  bear  the  »hock, 
but  not  without  great  sacrifices.  However,  we  may  well  thank  the  much-abaM4 
Sub-Treasury  that  matters  are  not  worse.  There  cannot  now  remain  a  doabt, 
that  with  the  Government  deposits  for  an  additional  means  of  expansion  by  tbs 

Banks,  we  should  have  witnessed  a  repetition  of  the  «'vente  of  1839 *41.    AI* 

though  that  law  cannot  entirely  prevent  inflations,  because  ite  check  is  onlv  par- 
tial, we  need  not  fear  any  very  serious  derang  ment  of  the  currency  whilst' it  xe> 
mains  in  force.  Ite  repeal  has  been  advocated  in  certain  quarters  to  facilitate  tiif 
negotiation  of  Government  Loans.  Far  belter,  and  indeed  cheaper,  to  pay  u  littli 
more  for  such  loans  ;  for  nothing  coste  dearer  to  the  country  than  commerciil 
revolutions.  \V. 


NO.  II.^-RXLATIVK  COST  OF  8TSAM  AND  WATER  FOWER. 

In  a  mimphlet  recently  issued  at  Louisville  on  <*The  Relative  cost  of  Steam  aa^ 
Water  Power  :  the  Illinois  Coal  Fields,  and  the  advauteges  ofTered  by  tiie  West, 
particularly  on  the  Lower  Ohio,  for  Manufacturing,*'  there  is  much  infonoatioa 
grouoed,  esteblishiog  the  superiority  of  steam  over  water  power,  for  machinery 
on  a  large  scale.  We  extract  so  much  as  will  give  the  argument,  supported  bT 
figures. 

^  We  deem  the  present  a  suitehle  time  to  introduce  the  subject  to  our  readers,  it 
'view  of  the  esteblishments  now  in  progress  in  the  South  and  West,  for  manu&c* 
taring.  Among  the  Cotton  Mills  lately  put  in  operation,  u  der  favorable  aotpi* 
ees,  is  one  at  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  owned  by  the  "Warrior  Manufacturing  C4»in- 
pany."  When  the  buildinsris  filled,  as  it  will  soon  be,  it  will  conUin  at  least  6,000 
spindles  and  150  looms.  The  working  has  begun  with  a  less  quantity,  but  orden 
are  in  process  of  execution  at  the  North  for  the  entire  amount.  Stea  „  isossd, 
/^om  coal,  teken  from  the  MiexVva.\ui!VA\k\«  VMd  in  the  vicinity.  White  labor  is  wktfi 
iployed  in  the  etiaUiihmtiAi. 
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Hie  satiifaetion  giyen  by  the  itarting  of  thii  mill,  hai  eneouragod  other  inveflt- 

■ts  of  the  wMoe  kind  ;  and. we  learn  that  a   wealthy   citizen   of  Tuscaloosa 

inty  hat  closed  a  contract  for  machinery  to  be  delivered  next  fall,  on  estimates 

^bf$50,000,  himself  the  sole  owner.    Companies  have  been  formed,  and  others 

'>rill  follow,  under  the  general  charter  law  of  the  State  for  such  objects.      Indivi- 

^iuls  haye  only  to  specify  in  writing,  the  name,  capital  aud  purposes  of  their  com- 

n,  to  secure  the  privileges u)f  incorporation, — the  instrument  to  be  recorded 
e  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court. 
Bnt,  we  did  not  intend  to  dwell  on  the  prospects  of  any  on*)  place  in  the  manu- 
tetnriug  enterprise.    Our  object,  mainly  was  to  show  that  steam  was  preferable 
to  water  as  a  motive  power  for  cotton  mills.     To  this  end,  we  quote  from  the 

Cmphlet  alladed  to,  which   is  based  on  colculations  for  the  country  on  the  Ohio, 
t  not  less  applicable  to  other  sections  whero  coal  may  be  obtained  cheaply,  as  in 


Hera  are  the  promised  extracts : 

A  cotton  mill  of  ten  thousand  spindles  will  turn  out  two  tons  of  goods  a  day-— 
WKf  mx  hundred  tons  per  annum  ;  100  pounds  of  cutton  will  average  89  pounds  of 
olith  ;  666  tons  of  cotton  are  therefore  required  by  the  mill  ;  1,266  tons  cost,  aside 
fraoi  drayage,  (a  considerable  item,)  $2,532  in  transportation  between  the  mills 
aad  where  the  goods  are  sold.  Aside  from  the  extra  cost  of  water-power,  this 
a8l  wuald  reqoire  a  capital  of  not  over  $250,000 — perhaps  $200,000  would  be  anf- 
Aeieot.  This  item  then  is  1  or  !{  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  Mr.  Mont- 
fomvry,  in  his  work  (published  in  1840,)  on  the  comparative  cost  of  monufac- 
taring  in  England  and  America,  says : 

■*The  attention  of  manufacturers  in  New  England  has  been  for  some  time  direc- 
ted to  the  advantaires  ol  steam  as  a  means  of  propelling  machinery,  the  adtngntagei 
tfmgood  location  being  considered  equal  to  the  extra  expense  nf  steam  power.''* 

Another  important  item  of  expense  avoided,  by  a  steam  fjclory,  w  that  of  heat- 
ing the  mill.  Mr.  Montgomery  gives  the  average  cost  of  this  at  $467  80  per  an- 
Bom  for  a  mill  of  say  4,000  spindles.  Six  hundred  dollars  per  annum  may  then 
be  put  down  as  cost  of  heating  a  mill  of  10,(N)0  spindles.  And  it  is  not  only  ne- 
cessary that  the  atmosphere  in  the  mill  should  be  at  the  proper  degree  of  tompe- 
ratare  but  of  the  proper  dampness,  so  that  the  threads  shall  run  smoothly.  Both 
porposes  require  a  large  part  of  the  fuel  and  machinery  UMod  in  a  steam  mill. 

The  foregoing  are  not  all,  but  are  the  most  important  difliculties  attending  the 
use  of  water  power  for  cotton  and  woolen  factories.  Moht  of  the  difliculties  are 
found  wherever  this  power  is  applied;  and,  an  a  general  rule  among  engineers,  at 
any  position  where  coal  can  be  bud  at  10  cents  a  bnshel,  steam  is  as  cheap  as  wa- 
ter power  at  its  minimum  cost.  Such  is  the  theory.  The  facts  seem  to  be  be- 
yond this  ;  for  in  New  England,  where  water  power  is  so  abundant,  the  largest 
cotton  factories,  now  being  erected,  are  to  have  steam  as  a  motive  power ;  of  this 
•haracter  are  the  Nuumkeag  mill  at  Sulem,  and  that  at  Portsmouth  ;  the  first  of 
40.0U0  and  the  last  of  50,000  spindles,  and  these  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  At 
Fall  River,  Bristol  and  Newport, steam  factories  are  in  soccesjiful  operation.  The 
fine  goods  of  the  Bartlett  steam  mills  at  Newburyport,  have  a  wide  reputation. 
The  recent  erection  of  the  James  Mill,  at  the  same  place,  nhows  the  nuccess  of  the 
former ;  an«l  within  the  last  year  the  escape  steam  of  u  new  mill  ut  Lowell  is  drown* 
ing  the  noise  of  the  falls  of  the  Merrimack.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  coal  in 
New  Encrlaud  contji,  on  an  average,  twenty-three  cents  per  bushel. 

As  before  stated,  the  water  power  at  Lowell  now  costs  $5  a  Hpindle  ;  $50,000  of 
capital  is  to  be  invested  in  power  to  run  a  mill  of  10,000  spindles. 

The  interest  on  this,  per  annum,  is        -        -        -        $3,000 
Now  add  the  cost  of  heating  the  mill       ...  600 

And  the  cost  of  transportation  ...  2,532 

And  you  have  one  side  of  the  equation  as  against  steam    $6,132 

I  cannot  fix  with  precise  accuracy  the  steam  power  and  fuel  required  fnr  a  mill 
6riO,OUO  spindles.  The  only  authority  before  me  gives  this  estimate  for  one  of 
3,700  spindlep,  with  the  necessary  machinery  for  preparing  the  cotton  and  inanu- 
faciuring  the  cloth  :  A  high  pressure  engine  of  40  horsepower — length  of  stroke 
4  feet,  diameter  of  cylinder  1  foot — imikes  40  single  or  20  double  strokes  per  mi- 
nute ;  three  or  four  round  boilers,  15  feet  long  by  2i  feet  in  diameter,  requir 


iS4       A])¥Airrjk0B8  OF  THB  iAmtb  obiq  n»  KAmTFAcnnum. 

900  giUowi  of  wfttflTf  ud.  eonnmiiif  Ij  ohaUroM  (4$  Imibtb,)  sf  bitud«Mi 
ooftl  per  dMy-^rMttin  'of  itMia  liAV-eight  pomndM  to  Um  oqiUTO  iaeh.  To  do 
dboble  tbe  work  (iota  not,  as  I  am  told,  roqairo  doable  the  povm  wkl  mtbiif  lib 
donUe  the  fbel.  This  estimate  waa  made  eight  or  nine  yean  aiaca ;  wiUua  that 
ftiie  very  imporiaat  ImproveoMnts  hare  been  made  in  the  npplieataon  of  ttetm 
power  and  the  nae  of  fuel ;  anH  probabij  I  may  Mfelv  any  thmt  an'  engine  of  90 
bone  power,  r^mring  80  bnaheLi  of  ooai,  a  day,  badffioient  for  tho  mill  of  IQ^ 

Then  80  boaheU  coal  fw  300  days  at  S3  eentf  per 

botbel         -     ,-      ' $5,SaM>00 

Add  aalary  of  engineer      .....  50000 

r. .  s^Soop; 

Showing  an  adTantage  in  favor  of  Bt9am,/rrai  ami  at  fteeaty-tibvo  centto  laaU, 
of  $11S  per  annum.  The  eoet  of  an  engine  of  SO  hone  power,  boilen,  bollM| 
pipeo,  dEo.,  not  nqAired  for  the  pnrpoeet  apeoified  in  the  other,  would  be  prnhaMj 
aot  over  $8,000,  while  the  coet  of  oommnnioating  the  water  power  to  the  maehi- 
Mty  wonid  be  at  least  17,000.  Montgomery,  in  the  work  already  quoted  tea, 
ilataa  Uie  ooet  of  two  water  wheela,  equal  to  eMty  hone  power,  .taclodjag  Mr> 
lag,  gatea,  ahaftinc,  belting,  deo.,  at  $17,000.  The  Tkomont  and  Saflblk  mttliat 
teiirell,  contain  13,000  apindiea,  make  eoarae  gooda,  and  have  ais  water  whods, 
the  ooet  of  eaeh  wheel  between  $3,000  and  $3,iOD,  entirely  oxoliieiTo  of  tho  oNt 
oleaoavating  and  waiting  op  the  branch  canals  to  and  from  the  uflle. 

It  »  a  mooted  qaesUon,  which  will  last  the  longer,  tho  wlnels  or  tho  engine;  bai 
give  $3,000  to  eqaal  the  difference,  and  there  is  the  intenat  of  $5,000  lo  add  to  tbi 
advantage  before  stated. 

After  refering  to  the  cost  of  working  cotton  mills  in  Great  Britan,  and  Um 
New  England  States ,  and  pointing  oat  tho  reduced  scale  of  expenses  in  tho  cotl 
legion,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  presents  tho  following 

smuiAaT 

C(f  tte  advantages  fjf  manufacturing  cotton  where  fie  Beams  ofiShe  IBinois  coaljidi 

are  cut  (y  ^  lower  Ohio 

.  We  have  the  following  data  as  elements  of  the  calculation. 

A  mill  of  10,0<10  spindles  will  consume  666  tons  of  cotton,  make  600  tons  of 
doth,  and  use  34.000  bushels  of  coal,  3,530  ^lous  of  oil  and  46,000  lbs.  stuck 
per  annum;  it  will  require  of  operatives  35  men  and  boys  and  300  females,  wbosi 
wages  will  average  the  Lowell  prices — sav  males  80  cents  per  diem  and  females  |3 
per  week  besides  board,  or  males  $6,000,  females  $30,oU0  per  annum.  Tbo 
average  prices  of  board  at  Lowell  are  per  week  for  males  $1  75  and  for  females  $1 
$5— or  total  per  annum  $17,375. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  prices  of  board  on  the  lower  Ohio  would  be  one 
third  less  than  at  Lowell  where  a  sirloin  of  beef  costs  from  15  to  16  cents  Um 
pound,  potatoes  from  60  cents  to  $1  per  bushel,  and  most  of  the  other  articles  of 
food  iu  tho  same  proportion.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  rents  of  the  boardiai 
houses  at  Lowell,  are  regulated  by  a  "sliding  scale"  and  are  dependent  en  the 
general  prices  of  food — sometimes  these  have,  as  is  said,  been  entirely  abated,  sad 
,&e  boarding  house  keepers  have  received  gratuiUes  from  tho  corporation,  so  u  to 
make  a  living  without  changing  the  prices  of  board — and  it  ia  fair,  therefon,  t 
include  tho  cost  oi  board  as  a  part  of  the  wages  pakl  by  the  corporations. 

We  have  before,  on  page  5!3,  arerage  saving  in  cost  of  transpor- 
tation and  interest  on  difference  of  cupital        -        -        .        •  $44,183  80 
Add  difference  of  one- third  in  cost  of  board  on  $17,375          -         -  5,791  06 
Add  difference  of  19  cenU  per  bushel  on  34,800  bushels  coal,        -  4,560  00 

Total  saving  per  annum,    .......        .      54,533  66 

I>educt  $1  50  per  ton,  supposing  the  goods  are  to  be  sold  at  Lonia- 
ville,  St.  Lonis  or  Memphis,     -        .        .        -        .        .        .  900  00 

«53,638a6 
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U;  to  KT«  ftll  etrily  W6  d«daot  8  per  cent  to  coTor  intereot,  iosar-      53,638  86 
once  aad  commMoB  on  laleo  at  theee  citiee  on  4.000,000  yordt 
at  8  cenlo-or  $390,000. 9,000,00 

$44,633  86 

If  lard  oil  ia  need  we  have  the  advantage  of  15  cents  per  gall. — ^but  if  the  nae  of 
lerm  oil  is  eontinned,  we  pky  an  advanced  price  of  15  eta.  per  gal.  or  $379  50. 
Tt  thould,  however,  eave  about  1  cent  per  lb.  in  price  of  etarch  or  $460  and  ia 
onr,  wood,  gaa  (or  lard  oil  for  lamps)  probably  $600  per  annum. 

We  hare  a  olear  eaving  of  over  22  percent  on  $200,000,  which  ia  an  ample 
raital. 

I  am  informed  by  thoee  who  have  the  means  of  knowing  the  fact,  that  the  aver- 
|e  dividends  declared  on  cotton  mills  coatrolled  in  Boston  have  been  14  per. cent 
IT  the  last  five  years — ^but  I  am  not  advised  of  the  amount  of  earnings  in  these 
Hlk  that  has  been  added  to  surplus  funds,  or  invested  in  new  machinery,  improve- 
Mota,  property  or  new  stocks. 

Am  tho  new  city  of  Lawrence  is  growing  with  magical  rapidity  and  new  cotton 
lUla  are  In  progress  of  erection  all  over  the  New  England  seaboard,  notwithstand- 
ig  the  ehangesin  the  tariff  and  the  desperate  struggles  of  the  English  manniao- 
irer  to  drive  ua  oat  of  foreign  markets,  (so  desperate  that  brown  cottons  luvo 
sen  sold  cheaper  at  Calcutta  than  their  cost  ia  Manchester;)  and  as  we  know 
bat  tho  bank  and  railroad  dividends  in  New  England  will  average  8  per  coot,  it 
rill  not  be  considered  an  over  estimate  to  put  this  average  on  our  capital  to  the 
ftvinga  above:  or  16,000  plus  44,633  86— $60,633  86  or  over  30  per  cent  dividends 
•  be  reasonably  expected  from  our  mills. 

If  the  maximmm  of  advantages  is  taken  and  added  to  20  per  cent  averageof  eam- 
iga  of  eastern  mills  (and  it  is  believed  that  this  calculation  would  be  nearer  the 
mth)  the  estimated  profits  here  would  be  -so  euormous  that  western  men  conld 
^arcely  be  brought  to  believe  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations  without  the  sever^ 
ft  teats  of  experience. 

Several  months  since  and  before  theso  articles  were  written,  I  sent  the  resalts  te 

friend  and  practical  manufacturer  of  cotton  on  the  Ohio.  Hia  answer  was  this 
-^An  Irish  laborer  once  wrote  home  to  his  friends  that  he  got  meat  for  his  meals 
iree  times  a  week :  why,  you  lying  dog,  4»id  his  emplover,  tie  you  not  got  meat 
iree  times  a  day  and  everv  day  7  Yes  said  the  laborer,  but  I  want  my  friends  to 
ome  and  join  me-nneat  three  times  a  week  will  bring  them  here,  but  if  I  promiee 
t  three  times  a  day,  they  won*t  believe  a  word  of  iL*' 

Another  practical  manufacturer  in  the  West  writes  to  me  that  the  calculations 
re  rabetantially  correct  and  the  results  within  the  truth,  but  that  a  model  mill,  on 
tie  Lowell  system,  is  required  to  convince  the  western  capitalists  of  these  tmtha. 


NO.  IlI.-^OXaMAIfT. 

The  example  of  France,  stripping  monarchy  of  power,  and  affecting  the  right 
f  the  people  to  govern,  has  already  drawn  concessions  to  the  popular  demand, 
rom  many  sovereigns  in  Europe,  to  be  followed,  no  deuht,  by  still  greater,  or  by 
be  nprising  of  the  people.  Our  object  here,  is  not  to  comment  on  this  state  of 
iiings,  however  stroop^ly  we  desire  the  success  of  liberal  principles  throughout  the 
rorld ;  but  merely  to  introduce  two  statistical  tables  from  Prof.  Darby,  concerning 
be  German  States,  which  we  deem  interesting,  in  connection  with  the  following 
intent  of  the  Kinff  of  Prussia,  convoking  the  United  Diet : 

**  We,  Frederick  William,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Prussia,  &c.,  Iiave,  in 
onjnnction  with  the  Imperial  Government  of  Austria,  invited  our  German  con- 
isderates  to  assemble  immediately  for  general  consultation  respecting  those  mea- 
«rea  which  are  called  for  by  present  events,  so  fraught  with  difficulty  and  so  dan- 
(erous  to  the  weal  of  our  fatherland. 

*  ••  We  are  resolved  to  strive  with  all  our  energy  that  these  consultations  may 
ead  to  an  actual  regeneration  of  the  Ger;nan  Confederation ;  so  that  the  German 
iQople,  fandamentJly  nnited  by  strengthened  free  institutions,  and  at  the  same 


OtftlUBV. 


IfanejprotaBCed  ftwn  tbt  4ug«n  of  discord  uid  UMiehjr,  maj  ngala  Ho  tMhit 
gnuuTonr  mod  — im  ito  proper  nmk  in  Earopo.  Whntmr  bo  tlio  rooDlt  of  nt 
«^trtion»,  meMDrao  will,  in  any  eoM,  bo  token  to  eonooildate  oar  kinfdeai  tad 
domlnioniy  for  the  rzeoation  of  which  we  reqniio  the  eo-operatioa  of  oar  laithM 
Stntoe.  For  theee  reaeonai  and  becauie  in  p^reat  and  momentoue  epochi  like  the 
preeont,  we  can  only  leel  strong  in  conjnnctioa  with  oar  States,  wo  hare  resolred 
to  jppon  the  United  iMet  on  Thursday,  the  97th  of  April,  in  oar  capital  and  rea- 
doacJM  of  Berlin. 
«•  GiTon  at  fierifai,  March  14, 1848. 

«*  FREDERICK  WILLIAM." 

Ko  L—roUe  of  ike  PoUHeml  SecOom  ofthoeepararfOtm^nti  hMmmgtmdiUtmm 

OifoenimtiU. 


Bavaria,  Kingdom      •       - 
Warfembarg ,  Kiagdom      •        .        . 
Otand  Dhchy  of  Baden      ... 
Hohensollem  Sigmaringea  - 
Hohenzollem  Heekengon    - 
Hesse  Darmstadt      .... 

Hesse  Electoral         .... 

Hesse  Hombourg       .... 

Nassaa      ...         ... 

Saze  Weimar    -        -         ... 
Saze  Meineogen        .... 

Saxe  Altenbarg         •         .        .        « 
daze  Coburg  Gotha  -         •        .        . 
Rensgreitz        ..... 

RensSchleitz    .        .         .        .        . 

Rons  Lowenslein  Ebersd*f 
Sohwartzburg  Sooderhaosen 
Schwartzburg  Rudolstadt  ... 

Anhalt  Dassan 

Anhalt  Bemboarg     .         .        .        .' 
Anhalt  Koethen        .... 
Brnnswick        ..... 
Lippe  Detmold  ..... 
Lippe  Schaamboarg  •         . 

Waldeck 

Mecklenburg  Schwann       ... 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz  ... 

Holstein  Oldenburg  -         -        .        . 
Labeck  -  .         .        .    *;3   . 

Hamburg        -         •         .        •    'S.S 
Bremen  ....     o-H 

Frankfort  on  Main    -        -        -    J  " 
Saxony,  Kingdom     -     .    -        .        . 
Hanofer,        do        -        •        -        . 


Extent 
in  Bnfflish 
sqmiUs. 

Aggregate 
Population. 

Popalatioa 

to  the 
■qaarsmOs. 

90,691    ' 

3,960,000 

199 

8,090 

1,590,000 

190 

4,(50 

1,130,000 

970 

138 

38.006 

975 

107 

15,000 

140 

3,753 

700.000 

187 

4,449 

500,000 

139 

J61 

90,000 

124 

1,923 

337,000 

175 

1,417 

919,000 

156 

988 

130,000 

131 

689 

11(4,000 

15(1 

965 

145,000 

150 

138 

23.000 

167 

206 

28,000 

136 

237 

23,000 

94 

352 

48,0:i0 

133 

367 

65.000 

345 

56,000 

169 

330 

38,000 

115 

313 

34,000 

107 

1,494 

942,000 

162 

437 

72,000 

164 

207 

26,000 

120 

460 

54,000 

117 

4,757 

431.000 

90 

766 

77,000 

100 

2/497 

240,000 

96 

115 

41,000 

356 

146 

148,000 

1,000 

61 

49,000 

800 

84 

59.000 

690 

5,770 

1,400.000 

240 

14,800 

1,550,000 

104 

74,935     1 

13,577,000 

189 

PUBLISBING   BCSINBSS. 


No. 2— raiuiar  Vi*i 


D  afthaie  Prmincm  of  Germany  uhich  hatt  btm  from  timclftja 
iwnrr  ^fitj-.-' i^.nt  iidjactBl  grrat  manarcltitt,batKhichia  tlieuitttBce  rcmair  — ~' 
MntisUjr,  naiioHalti/  cantidtTtd,  Gcnnaa, 


^. 

A>e>  m  En. 

Popnr*  : 

■l 

KjjjAaquar. 

loihoH- 

r 

n.ile.  ; 

W^                                     D^IMABK. 

mV»tbj    of    Hal.leiu     and     Duchy     of 
LaueoburE 

3,200 

410,000 
40.000 

!   uo 

PUMU. 

1,500,000 

Pomerania 

r-4a.0OO 

Saiaay,  ptoTiaca  of  - 

50,000 

1.400,000 
1,230.000 

143 

Jslicn,  CIsTU,  ind  Berg  - 

1,060,000 

Lower  Rhine,  province  at 

1,130,000 

AUBTXi.. 

l5Si3 

4,001  ,esfl 

260 

Dochy   of  Tyrol      ...        - 
MoniTia  and  (Tpper  Sileiia 

8,2e5 

837,835 

100 

7.731 

2,110,141 

270 

Duchy  of  Slyrin        .... 

6,541 

923,962 

140 

CariDlbiaanil  Carniola      . 

5,93(i 

743,217 

m 

A«ui..  Upper           .... 

J                    ( 

Aartris,  Lower,  and  - 

.    11,350     ■ 

9,190.634 

190 

SaltxbDrg 

Total             ...         - 

S                    i 

137,0NG 

1^^,402,461 

134 

NoTt — ConibiiiiDg  tha  rem 
masy  eomw  ool  21 1.321  squa 
com  para  tiTsly  naimporlant  fn 
of  169  10  the  EngtiKh  «iuare  i 


lablri,  the  area  of  elbuographicsl  Gsr- 
nilea  ;  and  Ibe  ag^egale  populalioa  lo  a 
1,000,000,  villi  a  dialribuliie  population 

en  as  oilnuiely  corracl,  which  dfgree  o{ 

iers,  &c.,  stiii  (be  table*  of  Black's  Edin- 

WILLIAM  DARBY. 
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Pielorial  HUloriti,  &c. 


Indebted  to 


if  Mfbti.  Soria  &,  Ball, 
•a  of  Greece,  of  Epb- 

jd  Stalea.  each  id  a  haudBome  volume,  by  S.  G. 

Goodrich,  a utho I  of  Peter  Parley,  &c.     Thene  hooka  are  deaigned  for  echaoli,  and 
<r*  are  flad  to  hear  of  Iheir  eitcnslTS  eirculsllan. 

MeMn.  S.  &.  B.  hnie  atao  laid  upon  our  table,  tliirlosn  volumea  of  Dr.  ReeH'« 
edition  of  Chambers  Educatorial  course,  illaitnitnd  with  d  variety  of  engravinga. 
Tho  pobliahera  are  doing  much  Rood,  for  the  rlilng  gfneratlon  eapecially,  by  re- 
prodacine  aoch  worka. — tha  vary  beit  for  aohoola  ■■  well  ■■  for  privalo  inatruc- 
lion,  in  all  Ihe  useful  braachea  of  knowledge.  The  Tolumea  range  in  the  foUav- 
tag  order : 
1.  ThaRndiic 
9.  Jnlroduc 

3.  Rudimenl*  of  VegeUUe  Phyaiology. 

4.  RodinMDI*  of  Animal  Pbyaiolagy. 

5.  Radimenta  of  Chamialry,  •~"'~   "" 
Daily  lite. 


idimenta  of  Knowledge  iu  Cotninon  ThJDga. 


Willi  illuatraUon  of  the  Chemical  Phcn 
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6.  Rodnnsiiti  oif  Geologr.  ^      ^        . 

'7,  8  and  »;  Na;^lnd  AUoMiphy; Inolwlfaif  MflebaaiB^  BiMMnti •!  FkipM 
MMhinerr*  MoTiiiffPoieat  &e.  olc 

10.  RadimentaqfZooloffy,  with  dngravingi. 

11.  Pint  Book  of  Dmwioff. 

18.  SoQond  Book  of  Dmwingf  iaolmling^ipofipo^tiirtt. 

13.  TriMMiry  of  Knowlodgoi  or  Common  Ofavoctii. 

Tboy  have  alio  imuod  FIni  Lomoiw  in  Latm,  Vy  N.  C.  Brooks.  Moik  of  flu 
book  itoreo  in  New  Orleaniy  nfo  mppliod,  wo  btllevor  with  thft  talnabli  wflriu 
yttUiohod  bj  Mean.  Socin  &  Bdl,  to|rhkh  wohnvo  lofbnod. 

CTTho  Mowri.  Apppleton,  of  New  Toik  nnd  PhikdelphiA»  hmre  mt  at 
Hirongh  X.  B.  Steel  Biq.,14Ctimpetreetfeoi&ehnlfiioieavol«iQ<9wluehweeoa- 
awad  to  stodente  of  Oreek  and  Latin. 

1.  A  Praetical  Introdnetion  toGreek  Proae  Compoaiiioiit  by  J.  K.  AimU 
If,  A.  Rector  of  Lyndon  &e. 

9«  A  PracticaLIntiodnction  to  I^atin  Proee  Compoiition^  by  T.  K.  AidoU,  IL  A. 

8.  Pint  Greek  Leeaona,  by  T.  ]C«  Arnold,  M.  A. 

4.  A  Pint  LatU  Book,  by  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.  A. 

6.  CornelinB  Nepoo :  With  Anawered  Qoeationa  and  Imitative  Esunkm.  By 
T.  K.  Arnold,  M.  A. 

6.  Titoa  liTioa.  SeS^otiona  from  the  fint  Pt?e  Booka,  togethbr  with  the  Tveaty- 
iiat  and  Tweatv-aecond  Booka  antire.  Chiefly  fktim  Um  Test  of  Akahatti, 
With  Engli^  Noteaior  Schoola  and  CoUegaa.  By  J.  T  Tinrn!n,rinffiwii  nf 
Latin  in 'Srown  Umteraity. 

Jzi  behalf  of  the  MeMn  Appleton  it  may  be  aaid,  that  they  not  only  imat 
works  of  acknowledged  merit:  out  their  atyle  of  ezecation  ia  unanrpaMad  by  uy 
other  prees. 

Prom  these  gentlemen,  through  Mr.  Steel,  we  have  alao  received  Ollendorff*!  Ktw 
Method  of  learning  to  read,  write  and  speak  Spanish.  We  believe  it  will  fi^ 
answer  the  purpose,  and  therefore  recommend  it  to  the  diligent  learner. 

Also  a  handiome  volume  by  John  Ratcliffe  Chapman,  Uivil  Engineer,  on  ths 
vae  of  the  improved  American  Rifle,  with  practical  advioe  to  Yoang  Markamai. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Steel,  14  Camp  street,  have  laid  upon  our  table, 

1.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  :  Designed  for  Aoademiaa  Mid  FamOiea  by  Cshia 
Cutler,  M.  D.    With  over  two  hundrA  engravings. 

3.  Pirst  Book  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  By  Calvin  Cutler.  M.  D.  With 
eighty  four  engravinga. 

/Xaoh  of  these  volumes  form  a  seperate  treatise,  with  ample  directiona  for  pre- 
aerving  health  dtc.  We  regard  them  as  decidedly  excellent.  The  atyle  ia  popa- 
lar,  and  a  glossary  annexed,  giving  the  definitions  of  technical  tenna,  which  mait 
iaerease  both  the  utility  and  demand. 

t7*We  thank  the  Hon.  Henry  Johnson,  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  for  a  copy  of  ths 
lateresting  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  relation  to  the  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, and  means  of  defence  of  the  arestem  lakes  and  rivers. 

irrThe  March  No.  of  that  sterling  monthly,  <«The  Farmers  Libimry,'*  edited  by 
J,  S.  Skinner,  New  York,  has  been  received. 

Romance  of  ike  HkUnn/  ofLoutmanaf   Bt  Craklxs  Gataux, 

Our  friend  the  Author,  has  submitted  the  proof  sheets  of  thia  intereating  wsck 
far  our  inspection  and  we  have  had  much  delight  in  ita  peroaal.  The  snbjedi 
treated  are  full  of  novel  interest  and  are  preaentod  with  a  lively  and  graphic  pea 
We  could  select  many  pasnges  of  hi^h  eloquence  and  finiah.  The  aketehiags  of 
character  are  life-like  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  &ncy  the  men  themaelvea  befeia 
aa.  In  the  category  may  be  mentioned  "Manrepas,"  *<Ponchartraia/'  "Csdll- 
lac,"  **Crozot"  dtc.  The  authors  forte  ia  evidently  in  such  delineations.  The  styto 
of  the  production  is  in  general  we\[  anatained,  though,  an  aecaaional  iafltaniPt  ooaU 
ba  shown  of  too  sudden  rise  and  fall. 

Mr.  Gayarre  tells  us  that  his  object  was  simply  amoaement,  and  that  ha  has  nst 
aimed  at  any  historical  truth  further  than  that  it  may  fnrniah  the  groand  woik 
ht  ambelUshmeni— uoi  mnat  wa  au^^^oaathia  **aaibellishmant"  alwfa  natiag  ap- 

I  raeh  a  foundation. 
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^^8«iii«  of  the  northera  papers  hare  spoken  of  the"  Romance  of  LouUiana"  in  the 
■igbcet  terms  from  the  few  sheets  they  have  seen,  and  we  ag^ree  with  them  in 
pivdicting  a  larg^  de^ee  ofpopalarity  for  it.  Shoald  this  be  the  case,  the  auihor 
promises  a  Gontinuation  of  the  subject,  which  it  may  be  said  he  has  in  the  present 
>olaiiie  bat  barely  touched. 
^  80  soon  as  the  work  is  re^nlarly  issued  from  the  press  we  shall  endeavor  te 

^▼e  it  a  critical  examination,  and  as  we  were  first  to  brinf  a  part  of  it  before  tho 

public  we  may  give  some  elaborate  quotations. 

Second  MunieipalUy  Library, 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  a  copy  of  their  new  Catalogne— 
%  DCttt  volnme  of  150  pages,  and  are  gratified  with  the  exhibition  it  makes  of  va- 
laable  woilis,  to  be  found  upon  ihe  shelves  of  the  library.  The  volumes  are  ar- 
ranged under  appropriate  heads,  as  "Religion,"  "History,"  "Sciences,"  and  "Arti/' 
^.     An  alphabetical  list  of  authors'  names  is  appeucled. 

The  organization  of  this  public  munificeace  is  very  simple  and  effective.  The 
aaoaal  sum  expended  in  books  is  made  up  from  an  inconsiderable  tax  levied  upon 
eech  of  the  public  school  scholars  in  the  municipality,  in  no  case  to  exceed  25 cents 
per  month.  Such  payments  for  3  years  constitute  the  scholar  a  life  member.  The 
proceeds  over  a  certain  amount  are  to  be  invested  in  apparatus,  &.C.,  with  a  view 
of  securing  philosophical  and  scientific  lectures.  An  annual  payment  of  $5  en- 
titles any  citizen  to  the  advantages  of  the  library. 

Since  the  period  of  its  opening,  (we  quote  from  the  directors*  circular,)  but  two 
years  have  elapsed,  and  it  now  nnmbers  .Seven  thousand  Five  hundred  and  Six- 
teen volumes,  comprising  most  of  the  standard  works  in  the  English,  and  many 
in  ihe  French  and  other  European  languages.  Two  hundred  and  forty  eight  vo- 
lames  have  been  presented  by  citizens,  &c.  By  reference  to  the  catalogue  it  will 
be  foand  that  care  has  been  taken  to  select  such  books,  as  will  serve  to  create  and 
foster  a  taste  for  useful  reading,  and  promote  the  cause  of  learning  and  sound  mo- 
rals. The  steady  growth  of  the  library  is  secured,  by  the  permanence  of  its  prin- 
cipal source  of  revenue,  but  the  directors  anticipate  with  confidence,  that  an  in- 
creasing list  of  snuual  subscribers,  will  enable  them  to  accelerate  the  extension  of 
its  benefits,  and  in  a  few  years  to  render  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valnable 
collections  of  books  in  our  country. 

TmBarnsH  Reviews. 

This  periodical  literature  of  England  has  deservedly  attained  high  character 
wherever,  throughout  the  world  the  language  of  that  country  is  understood.  We 
look  in  vain  for  any  thing  to  match  it  from  other  quarters,  and  are  gratified  that 
no  prejudices  of  our  own  countrymen  can  prevent  the  exteuHive  introduction  of 
so  valuable  a  literature.  Messrs.  Leonard  Scott  &.  Co.,  of  New  York,  reprint 
with  great  facility  these  publications  and  furnish  them  to  American  readers  at  about 
one  third  of  their  cost  to  our  thansatlantic  brethren.  There  are  fonr  Quaterlies 
and  one  Monthly  in  the  list,  so  that  the  frequency  of  their  issue  keeps  pace  with 
all  the  great  movements,  discussions  and  questions  of  the  age  and  day. 

1 .  The  Edinburgh  Review,  This  great  work  was  established  during  the  war 
waged  by  the  Tory  party  of  England  against  France  and  America.  Tne  graphic 
and  stirring  delinations  of  those  events,  presented  in  the  pages  of  this  distinguished 
journal  exhibit  the  truest  portraiture  of  those  perilous  days  to  be  found  perhaps  in 
the  language.  It  is  now  editod  by  Napier,  and  has  been  graced  with  the  contriba- 
tions  of  Jenries,  Mackintosh, Brougham,  Southey,  Macaulay  6ie, 

3.  The  London  Quarterly^  Is  the  Tory  organ  of  resistance  and  defence,  and 
followed  the  Edinburgh.  It  is  now  editod  by  Lockhart,  and  its  chief  contribn- 
tors  have  been  Southey,  Scott,  Lockhart,  Apperleyt  Ferguson,  Wordsworth,  Lord 
Mahor,  Dr.  Milman  &c. 

3  The  Weetminoter  Review,  was  established  by  the  ultra  liberals  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  presided  over  for  a  long  time  by  Jeremy  Bentham.  It  asserts 
boldly  popular  rights  as  against  all  systems  oi  oppression,  and  has  been  blended 
with  the  Poreign  Quarterly  whose  object  was  to  diff'use  throughout  England,  the 
beauties  and  excellencies  of  tho  Literature  of  all  Europe.  In  this  point  of  view 
the  pablication  is  invaluable. 

4.  Blackwood*§  Magazine,  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  comment  on  this  most 
familiar  and  spirited  production,  presided  over  with  so  much  ability  by  Professor 
Wilson.    Though  rank  tory  in  its  character,  it  is  said  to  maintain  a  eircnlatioa 


MO  riTBuniDiG  Busimon* 

•f  40,000  eopiMin  Oi^t  Britain,  bdng  ftltogethor  mieqvalled.    la  Um 

SteiM  DOtwtthftandlDgr  the  iiApalatablo  compiaziMk  of  iu  poUtiCBp  th««irailatiMi 
Is  in  the  nme  proportion. 

5.  The  North  BriiiMk  Retiew:  wo  qooto  from  ite  proipoetmn.  Tho  greot  «eel^ 
Jritsiicai  morement  in  Scotland  led  to  itO'  eetahUihaivBt.  There  wee  bo  Jouuul 
w  the  UmTKD  KmonoM,  whieh  tppeered  to  bioet  the  neeeoMtiee  of  this  Anti-Na* 
tional-Charch  agitaiton.  Indeed,  the  rerolatton  oannd  hy  tho  diervptioB  iadaeid 
a'Bew  atate  of  tbinga,  plaeing  the  aetora  in  umv  pdaitiotts  of  obaer¥atien:  ntr 
•oald  they  give  ntteranoe  to  their  new  peroeptiona' of  Slate  and  Chnreh  Polity^ 
tlheir  new  aymp^thiea — their  new  emoliona,  without  aome  other  organ  of  tfaoafbt 
thtn  any  then  extant  Hence  the  apontaneoaa  agreeoiont  of  the  great  maitdr 
minda  among  them,  in  the  neeemlty  of  a  new  oatlot  of  opiniout  and  trnT  immediiti 
eilaatioB  of  the  Noith  BunaR  Rxmw. 

Tbia  Periodical  ia  not  nltrm  in  ita  ▼tewa  on  any  one  of  tho  grand  dcpartmanti  «f 
bliman  knowledge  :  at  jthe  aame  time  it  nerer  drifta  fhim  ita  mooringi  oo  U» 
■borea  of  the  pare  E?engelica|  religion  of  the  Bible.  Nor  will  it  fail  to  cmaput 
tfoat  favorably  with  every  other  eontomporarr  in  the  amonnt  of  talent,  eaeigy 
•ad  apirit,  enliated  on  ita  aide.  The  namea  pf  dfar  David  B^watar,  Dr.  CbalaMn^ 
Ciinniugham,  Lorrimer,  CandlUi,  Gordon,  BachaB«i«  Bnith^  '&c.,  an  a  hoitta 
tbemwlvea.    Mnch  foreign  talent  H  alao  pledged  t6  adorn  and  ontkh  ita  pagw. 

All  of  theae  worka  are  to  be  had  of  J.  C.  Morgan,  Ezehnngo  Ptaee,  New  Or- 


Moral  CouKAai:  on  addru9  hef(Mr§  A*  Ahmmi  cfikt  fVffye  ^jCkmimtrnf  Br 
M.  R.  MiDDLCToir,  a  number,  Charleston,  1848. 

There  ia  a  light  moral  tone  and  religions  sentiment  pervading  tbia  addreas,  cfaar> 
iOtoristics  by  no  means  common  in  our  tiroes;  and  what  is  also  remarkable,  soaad, 
practical  aenae  and  judgment  iiave  been  preferred  to  oratorical  floartHh,  tiassl, 
ud  declamation!  It  is  so  easy  to  frame  an  oration  of  the  latter  kind,  ao  diffiealt 
of  the  formei. 

If  possible  we  would  have  been  present  at  this  celebration  of  oar  veneraUs 
and  good  abna  mater  and  shared  in  the  conviviliatiea  of  the  occasion.  Wo 
yet  hope  this  exile  is  not  forever.  How  cherished  are  the  aesoeiationa  which 
crowd  around  and  the  pell  which  binds  us  when  memory  runs  back  to  tbrt 
bright  past  and  bringa  it  all  up  again,  beaatifnl  and  freah  and  hopefnl!  Alu 
those  familiar  faces  and  those  familiar  scenes,  those  hours  of  boyhood,  those  baoy- 
nnt  dreams  of  adolescent  manhood — our  frolics  and  our  foibles;  the  daily  professor, 
the  weekly  debate,  the  stirring  commencement,  the  vacation  and  re- onion  agtia 
—gone,  gone,are  ye  all  \ 

**I  may  not  pan^e— I  most  not  dratm 
Too  beantiAil  tbeoe  visloai  aesm  1** 

There  is  not  of  all  that  claas  of  1848  with  whom  we  went  hand  and  hand 
Arovgh  college  and  oat  of  it,  that  we  conld  find  it  in  onr  ||oart  not  to  love.  A 
fine  net  work  of  sympathy  binds  us  to  them  and  binds  forever.  We  remember 
the  solemn  parting  and  the  affectionato  farewell  when  that  once  joyona  brotherhood 
dispersed  itself  /oreoer.  We  scarce  can  lea|>n  how  these  elementa  have  beea 
cDatribntad?  What  new  connexions  and  sympathies  and  aesoeiationa  they  hare 
formed  and  whether  cordial  or  wormwood  haa  tinctured  the  cap  for  them?  One 
we  know  has  been  taken  already  to  heaven.  He  was  gentle  and  innocent  and 
good  in  all  his  walks.  Onr  seata  were  side  by  aide  and  we  loved  the  ainplicity  of  t 
character  which  found  glee  and  merriment  in  every  aeene  and  diffbaod  it  spite  of 
all  opposition  around.  He  hAd  no  enemy  for  what  heart  could  beao  roalignaal? 
On  a  foreign  soil,  with  the  armour  of  a  soldier  on  him  and  in  the  aervice  of  hit 
eonntry,  onr  early  friend  was  taken  home.  Tears  of  friendahip  and  affectioa 
have  bedewed  the  grave,  in  that  strange  land  and  start  to  our  eyeo  even  now  ia 
mmory,  of  Samuel  Henry  Diekoon,  Bnt  we  have  wandered  among  the  tamptiof 
flowers  and  lighta  of  other  days  too  long  for  the  demand  of  the  bnay  preeeat, 
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